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wy 73 III. A. D. 1272. 
- HE death of King John was very ſeaſonable, and faved A D. 1216. 


both his family and his country from the ruin with gat 
Which they were threatened, by the confederacy of the Ming John 

revolted barons of England with Prince Lewis of France. 
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William, Marſhal of England, and Earl of Pembroke, the 
chief ſupport and ornament of the royal cauſe, conducted young 
Henry, eldeſt ſon of the late king, to Glouceſter, where he had 


called a meeting of the nobles; and placing the infant prince 


(then only in his tenth year) in the midſt of the aſſembly, he ad- 
dreſſed them in a ſpeech, at once ſo full of wiſdom, loyalty, and 
patriotiſm, that it gained every heart. All the barons and 
clergy who were preſent, acknowledged Henry for their lawful 
king, and proceeded to his coronation on the 28th of October 


In another aſſembly of the barons, at Briſtol, on the 11th of No- 
vember, the Earl of Pembroke was unanimouſly choſen Protector 
of the kingdom; a truſt which he had well deſerved, and which 


he diſcharged with the greateſt honour, wiſdom, and ſucceſs F. 
One of the firſt acts of the Protector's adminiſtration was to re- 


new the great charter of liberties, the darling object on which 


the Engliſh had ſet their hearts; a wiſe meaſure, which brought 
great popularity to the royal cauſe F. At the ſame time he wrote 
letters to all the diſcontented barons, earneſtly intreating them 


to ſubmit to the government of young Henry, againſt whom 
they could have no complaint, ſolemnly promiſing them indem- 


nity for all paſt offences, and all poſſible ſecurity for the future 
enjoyment of their liberties, honours, and eſtates ||, Theſe let- 
ters produced a great effect. Several powerful barons, as the 
earls of Saliſbury, Arundel, and Warrenne, with the Protector's 
eldeſt ſon, deſerted Lewis, and came over to Henry ; and many 


others waited only for a convenient opportunity to follow their 


example **. 
While theſe things were doing in the cabinet, the war was go- 


ing on in the field with various ſucceſs ; but without any deci- 


M. Paris, p. 200. Hemming, 1. 1. 

+ M. Paris, p. 200. Chron, Petriburgen. Trivit. p. 168. 
} Blackſtone's Introduction to the great charter, p. 43. | | 
| Rymer, vol, 1. p. 215, 216. 2 — No 133. M. Paris, p. 202. 
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ſive action. Lewis failed in all his attempts upon Dover, through 
the incorruptible fidelity and invincible reſolution of Hubert de 


Burgh, its heroic governor *. In the beginning of the year 


1217, Lewis received a conſiderable reinforcement from France, 


which, together with the citizens of London, (who ſtill warmly 


eſpouſed his cauſe againſt their native prince), enabled him for 
ſome time to maintain the diſpute. At length, on the 19th May 
A. D. 1217. a deciſive battle was fought in the ſtreets of Lincoln, 
in which the army of Prince Lewis was entirely defeated, the Earl 
of Perche, its commander in chief, was killed, and many of the 
Engliſh barons of that party were taken priſoners FT. On the 
news of this defeat, Prince Lewis, who was then beſieging Do- 
ver, haſtened to London; but ſome reinforcements which he ex- 
pected being deſtroyed by the Engliſh fleet, and the royal army 


approaching, he entered into a negotration with the Protector, 


which ſoon terminated in a peace 41. By this peace, Lewis, ha- 


ving ſtipulated for a full indemnity to the Engliſh of his party, 


renounced his pretenſions to the crown of England; and ſoon 
after departed with all his forces into France. In this manner, 
by the courage, wiſdom, and moderation of the Protector, the 


flames of a deſtructive civil war were happily extinguiſhed, and 


young Henry was ſeated in peace on the throne of his anceſtors. 


After the departure of the French, the Protector faithfully per- 
formed every article of the treaty with the Engliſh barons, by 


putting them in full poſſeſſion of their eſtates and honours ||. 
He ſent itinerant judges into all parts of the kingdom, to fee that 
the great charter, and the charter of the foreſts, were fully exe- 
cuted. In a word, he omitted nothing that might contribute to 


* M. Paris, p. 200. * Id. P-. 204. Chron. Dunſt. P- 81. 
+ Rymer, vol. 1. p. 221. M. Paris, p. 210. | 
M. Paris, p. 210, Annal. Waverly, p. 184. 
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the true honour of his royal maſter, and to the peace and pro- 


ſperity of his country. But while this great and good man was 


thus nobly employed, he was carried off by death about the 


middle of March A. D. 1219, to the unſpeakable loſs both of the 


king and kingdom. He was ſucceeded in the regency by Peter 
de Roches Biſhop of Wincheſter, a  Pozchiven, and Hubert de 


Burgh, High Juſticiary *. 


One of the worſt conſequences of the late civil wars was, that 
they greatly increaſed the lawleſs licentious ſpirit of many of the 
great barons, who were little better than great robbers ; and the 
mutinous diſpoſition of the citizens of London, who were ſtill 
very much diſaffected to the prefent government. The new re- 
gents employed the three firſt years of their adminiſtration in re- 
ducing the Earl of Albemarle, and ſome other turbulent barons, 
to order, and in quelling and puniſhing ſome dangerous muti- 
nies of the Londoners. In doing this they exerciſed ſome acts 
of power and ſeverity, by which they gave great offence ; parti- 
cularly, by commanding one Conſtantine, an audacious incen- 
diary, and ſome other ringleaders of the London mob, to be 
hanged without a formal trial 2 | | 

Hubert de Burgh, who had the chief direction of affairs, 
thought it would diminiſh the general odium which his great 


power, and the ſpirited exertion of it, had drawn upon him, to 


have the King, who was now in his ſixteenth year, declared of 
age. He therefore obtained a bull from the Pope, (who was ſtill 


conſidered as ſuperior lord of the kingdom), declaring Henry of 


age, and commanding all the barons to deliver up the royal 
caſtles, which they held, into the — s hands 7. 


„ Chron. T. Wikes, p. 39. M. Paris, p. 210, 
+ M. Paris, p. 214. 218. Chron. Dunſt, p. 129. Annal, Waverlien, p· oy. 
} M. Paris, p. 220. Trivit, p p. 174. 
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The High Juſticiary ſet an example of obedience to this bull, 
by giving up the tower of London, and Dover caſtle, two royal 
fortreſſes, which had been committed to his cuſtody during the 
king's minority, But this was an example which many of the 
barons did not incline to follow. The Earls of Cheſter and Al- 
bemarle, and ſeveral others, refuſed to give up the royal caſtles 
which were in their cuſtody, raiſed forces to ſupport their refu- 


ſal, and the nation was threatened with another civil war; which 


was happily prevented by the interpoſition of the Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, who, by threatening the refractory barons with ex- 
communication, brought them to ſubmit “. 

Some events had lately happened in France, which engaged the 
attention of Henry and his miniſters, particularly the death of 
Philip Auguſtus, and the ſucceſſion of his ſon Lewis. That 
prince had engaged, by a ſecret article in the treaty which he 
made with Henry at his departure out of England, (as ſome of 
our hiſtorians affirm), to reſtore Normandy at his acceſſion to the 
crown of France +. Ambaſſadors were ſent to demand the per- 
formance of this article; but Lewis was. ſo far from complying 
with this demand, that he raiſed an army, with which he fell 
into the province of Poictou, which ſtill belonged to England, 


took ſeveral places of ſtrength, and at laſt the city of Rochelle, 


the capital of the province 1. On the news of theſe loſſes, Henry 
called a parliament at Weſtminſter, from which he requeſted an 
aid to enable him to put a ſtop to. the progreſs of the French 
arms, which threatened the total expulſion of the Engliſh from 
the continent. The parliament at firſt ſhewed no great diſpoſi- 
tion to comply with this requeſt ; but upon the King's conſent- 
ing to confirm the charters of their liberties, they granted him a 
fifteenth of all the moveables, both of the clergy and laity ||. 


* M. Paris, p. 221. Chron, Dunſt p- 138. + M. Paris, p. 207. 
} Rymer, vol. 1. p. 269. NM. Paris, p 223. Rymer, vol. 1. p. 277. 
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With this money the King raiſed a conſiderable army, which he 
fent into France, under the command of his brother Prince Ri- 
chard Earl of Poictou and Cornwall, and the Earl of Saliſbury. 
Theſe generals having landed with an army at Bourdeaux, A. D. 
1225, recovered ſome places, and, in A.D. 1227, brought the 
King of France to conſent to a truce for three years *, By this 
means peace was reſtored both at home and abroad. | 
Henry, in a parliament held at Oxford in February A. D. „ 
was declared of full age for government, and the regent, Hubert 
de Burgh, diveſted of his office; but {till retaining the favour of 


the King, he was made Earl of Kent f. | 
A violent quarrel broke out this year between King Henry and 


his brother Richard Earl of Cornwall. Richard had ſeized a 


manor belonging to one Walleran, affirming it belonged to his 


earldom of Cornwall; and when the King commanded him to re- 


ſtore it to its former owner, he refuſed to obey; and forming a 
confederacy with ſeveral great barons, raiſed a powerful army. 
The King being quite unprepared to reſiſt ſo great a force, and 
knowing his brother's covetous diſpoſition, entered into a nego- 


tiation with him, and gained him over by a grant of lands of 


much greater value than thoſe in queſtion. The confederates be- 
ing thus deprived of their head, were obliged to diſmiſs their 


forces, and remain quiet F. 


Lewis VIII. of France, after a very ſhort reign, was now dead; 
and having been ſucceeded by an infant ſon, that kingdom be- 
came a ſcene of great confuſion, and preſented Henry with a fa- 
vourable opportunity of recovering his French dominions. The 
Normans even importuned him to come over with an army, and 
promiſed to receive him with open arms}. But Henry being en- 


* Rymer, vol, 1. p. 294. 295. 


+ M. Paris, p- 232, 1 Id. p. 223. 
Id. ibid. p. 243. | 


gaged 
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gaged in trifling diſputes with his Engliſh ſubjects, neglected this 
favourable opportunity. At length, however, when the troubles in 
France were compoſed, and Queen Blench eſtabliſhed inthe regency, 
Henry very unſeaſonably reſolved to make a vigorous attempt for 
the recovery of theſe dominions. But this attempt was as ill 
conducted as it was ill timed. In the year 1229, Henry ſum- 
moned all his military tenants, both in England and Ireland, to 
attend him at Portſmouth on Michaelmas day, in order to im- 
bark for France. In conſequence of this ſummons, a very nu- 
merous and gallant army appeared at the time and place appoint- 
ed; but ſuch was the negligence or treachery of Henry's mini- 
ſters, that ſufficient numbers of ſhips were not provided for their 
tranſportation, This occaſioned the expedition to be delayed. 
Henry having ſpent the winter in raiſing money by very illegal 
and oppreſſive methods, reaſſembled his army in the ſpring, 
and, -on the laſt day of April, A. D. 1230, he embarked for 


France, and in a few days arrived at St Malo's. The arrival of 


the Engliſh army revived the ſpirits of the malecontents in France; 
the Duke of Brittany joined the Engliſh, with all his forces; and 
every thing wore a promiſing aſpect. But all theſe blooming 
hopes were blaſted by the miſconduct of Henry, who ſpent the 
whole campaign without any action of moment, in a continued 
courſe of expenſive pleaſures ; ſo that, many of the poorer knights 


were obliged to ſell their horſes and arms to defray their ex- 


pences. About the end of a —— returned to England, 
covered with diſgrace *. 

The hiſtory of England for fome years after this, conſiſts of 
little elſe, but ſome court-intrigues, and violent conteſts for 
power, between the Biſhop of Wincheſter and the High Juſticiary. 
The late miſcarriages abroad had rendered the miniſtry of Hubert 


* M, Paris, p. 249. 251. 252. Annal. Waverlien. p. 192. 
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de Burgh . odious, both to the nobility and common 
people. The King, who was naturally fickle, being teaſed with 
continual complaints againſt his miniſter, began to withdraw his 
affection from him; which being obſerved by his enemies, they 
redoubled their clamours againſt him, and at laſt wrought his 
downfal *. Hubert was removed from his place of High Juſti- 
ciary, though it had been granted him for life; and he was com- 
manded to give an account of the diſpoſal of the revenues of the 
crown during his adminiſtration, The fallen miniſter, percei- 


ving his ruin was reſolved upon, and even his life in danger, took 


ſanctuary in the priory of Merton; from whence the King com- 
manded the mayor of London to bring him either dead or alive. 
The mayor and citizens of London, to whom Hubert had always 
been peculiarly odious, were preparing to execute theſe orders 
with great pleaſure, and had aſſembled to the number of twenty 
thouſand for that purpoſe; when ſome of the moſt prudent ba- 
rons repreſenting to the King the danger of ſuch tumultuary 


proceedings, and of committing the execution of juſtice to an en- 


raged mob, he recalled his orders. Hubert, ſome time after, ha- 
ving privately left his ſanctuary to viſit his wife, who was ſiſter 


to the King of Scots, was diſcovered and purſued by ſome ſol- 


diers into a ſmall church; from whence they dragged him; and 
having loaded him whh inſults and indignities, cnevied him 
to the tower of London. But the church interpoſing, obliged 
the King to return him to his ſanctuary ; where he was ſo ſtrict- 
ly guarded, to prevent his eſcaping, or receiving any victuals, 
that he furrendered himſelf, and was once more lodged in the 
tower JT, When he was every moment expecting the worſt ef- 
fects of the malice of his enemies, the King's reſentment began 
to cool, and he poſitively refuſed to conſent to the death of a 
man who had adhered ſo ſteadily to his father and himſelf in 


* M. Paris, p. 376. ＋ Id. p. 258. 259. 260. 261. 
| their 


+ Fd 
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their adverſity. Hubert, after many various turns of fortune, at 
laſt recovered ſome degree of the King's favour ; but wiſely ab- 
ſtained from all concern in the adminiſtration of public af- 


fairs *. | 
Whatever were the faults of the late miniſter, the nation reap- 


ed no advantage from his fall, He was ſucceeded by his great 


rival and enemy Peter de Roches, Biſhop of Wincheſter, a man 
of a very bold and enterpriſing ſpirit. This miniſter invited over 
many of his own countrymen from Poictou, on whom, by his 
perſuaſion, Henry beſtowed all offices of honour and profit, pro- 


cured them the richeſt heireſſes in marriage, and gave them the 
_ wardſhip of the richeſt of the royal wards T. Theſe foreigners, 


elated by proſperity and court-favour, treated the Engliſh nobili- 


ty with contempt. But the great barons were not of a temper 


to bear ſuch treatment with patience : A number of them, with 
the Farl of Pembroke at their head, boldly remonſtrated to the 
King againſt this preference given to foreigners before his own 


Nobility, To this remonſtrance the Biſhop of Wincheſter, in the 


King's name, returned a haughty anſwer; with which the ba- 
rons were ſo much provoked, that they withdrew from court. 
The King ſoon after ſummoning a parliament to meet at Oxford 
24th June, A. D. 1233, the barons by concert refuſed to attend. 
Nor did they pay any greater regard to a ſecond ſummons, to 
meet, July 11. at Weſtminſter. They even went ſo far as to ſend 
the King a meſſage, that if he did not immediately diſmiſs the 
Biſhop of Wincheſter and the Poictivens from court, they would 


drive both him and them out of the kingdom, and place the 
crown on a worthier head 4. This daring language greatly a- 


larmed the King and his miniſter; who, plainly ſeeing that 
the barons were formidable while they were united, laid a 


* Chron. T. Wikes, p. 41. 42. Chron. Dunſt, p. 220. | | 
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ſcheme to divide them; in which they were ſucceſsful. Richard 
Farl of Cornwall, the King's brother, together with the Earls of 
Cheſter and Lincoln, being gained by the court, ſo many deſert- 
ed the confederacy, that the Earl of Pembroke was almoſt left 
alone, to bear the weight of the royal indignation, That valiant 
nobleman, after defending himſelf very bravely for ſome time in 
England, was decoyed into Ireland, by a contrivance of the 
Biſhop of Wincheſter, and there baſely betrayed and murdered *, 
Thus did that bold and cunning miniſter diflipate this formi- 
dable confederacy, and triumph over his enemies, by the moſt 
wicked arts. . | | 
But this triumph of the Biſhop of Wincheſter was but of ſhort 
duration. Edmond Archbiſhop of Canterbury repreſented to the 
King, in ſuch ſtrong and lively terms, the great injury which he 
did to himſelf and his ſubjects, by placing ſuch unbounded 
confidence in 10 hated a miniſter, and loading ſtrangers with 
ſuch unmerited honours, that Henry's eyes were opened; the Bi- 
{ſhop of Wincheſter was commanded to retire to his dioceſe; the 
Poictivens were turned out of all their places; which were filled 
by Engliſhmen. The primate, by whoſe influence this change 
was brought about, had a great ſway in the new adminiſtration ; 
from which the people entertained the moſt ſanguine hopes Þ. 
King Henry, who was now in his twenty-ninth year, had 
been as unfortunate in love as in war, having paid his addreſſes 
to ſeveral ladies without ſucceſs, At laſt, however, in the begin- 
ning of the year 1236, he was marricd to Eleanora, ſecond 
daughter to the Count of Provence; which marriage ſoon became 


the occaſion of new diſquiets k. The Queen was followed into 


England by many of her relations and countrymen, who became 
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great favourites with Henry, who on all occaſions diſcovered an 
extravagant fondneſs for ſtrangers. William of Savoy, Bithop of 
Valence, the Queen's maternal uncle, became prime miniſter, 
and had the chief direction of all affairs *, Peter de Savoy was 
made Earl of Richmond, and Boniface de Savoy was raiſed to the 
ſee of Canterbury, and almoſt all other places of power and truft 
were again filled by foreigners. Theſe proceedings did not fail 
to revive the diſcontents of the Engliſh barons; and the hiſtory 
of England for ſome years after the King's marriage conſiſts 
chiefly of the remonſtrances of the Engliſh nobility againſt the 
foreign favourites, and their attempts to remove them from the 
King's preſence and councils, and the arts of theſe favourites to 
maintain their ground. Whenever Henry was hard preſſed and 
threatened, or ſtood in need of money from his parliament, he 
made the moſt ſolemn promiſes to diſmiſs all foreigners, and to 


govern only by the advice of his barons : but as ſoon as the 


danger was over, and his wants ſupplied, he wantonly violated all 
his promiſes . 

Amongſt other foreigners who at this time crowded the court 
of England, was Simon de Montfort, ſecond ſon of the famous 
Earl of Montfort, general of the croiſade againſt the Albigenſes. 
This young nobleman enjoyed ſo great a degree of Henry's fa- 
your, that he ventured to pay his addreſſes to his ſiſter Eleanora, 
Counteſs-dowager of Pembroke, whom he married with the 
King's conſent, and was created Earl of Leiceſter February 2. 
A. D. 1239: for which great favours this nobleman did not make 
a very grateful return, as will appear from the ſequel of this hi- 
ſtory Þ. | 

The perſon and government of Henry were now become ex- 
ceedingly unpopular, by his incorrigible attachment to foreign- 
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ers, — his violation of the molt ſolemn promiſes, — his many illegal 
and arbitrary exactions of money, —and the afliltance which he 
gave to the Papal legates in the like exactions; — by all which the 
kingdom was oppreſſed and fleeced in the moſt intolerable man- 
ner. While Henry was on ſuch ill terms with his ſubjects at 
home, he very imprudently entered upon a foreign expedition. 
Iſabella, the queen- mother of England, ſoon after the death of 
King John, married the Earl of Marche, to whom ſhe had been 
betrothed in her youth. The eſtates of that Earl lay in that part 
of Poictou which was ſubject to France; and Lewis IX. having 
beſtowed that country on his brother Alphonſo, to him he com- 
manded the barons of theſe parts to pay homage. Queen Iſabella 
perſuaded her huſband to refuſe this homage as below his dig- 
nity, to ſhake off his allegiance to France, and call in her ſon 
the King of England ro his protection. Henry accepted 
the invitation, raifed an army, with which he invaded France 


A, D. 1242. But this expedition was neither better conduct- 


ed, nor more ſucceſsful, than his former one into that coun- 


| try. Lewis ſoon reduced that part of Poictou which belonged to 


England, and obliged rhe Earl of Marche to implore his mercy; 
and if that good king had not been reſtrained by ſcruples of con- 
ſclence, he would have deprived Henry of his few remaining do- 
minions on the continent *®, The King of England, after buying 
a truce of five years with France, 'and expending an immenſe 
ſum of money in this diſgraceful expedition, returned to Eng- 
land in September A.D. 1243; and in order to conceal his ſhame, 
he commanded all his military tenants to meet him at Portſmouth, 


and conduct him to London, in you pomp, as if he had return- 
ed victorious . 


A government at once ſo weak and ſo profuſe, could not fazl 
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to become daily more and more odious and contemptible. The 
King, whoſe prodigality rendered him always indigent, ſoon after 
his return ſummoned a parliament to ſupply his wants. The par- 
liament, far from granting his requeſt, being now fully convin- 
ced of his incapacity for government, formed a ſcheme to deprive 
him of the adminiſtration, and commit it to four great barons 
choſen by themſelves : but by ſuddenly diſſolving the —_— 
he prevented the execution of that ſcheme *. 

Still further to increaſe the miſeries of the kingdom, and to 
render the King and his government, if poſſible, more odious, 
a new company of foreigners arrived, A. D. 1247 f. Theſe were 
three of the Kitt” s uterine brothers, ſons of the Earl of Marche 


and Queen Iſabella, who was now dead. Theſe young noble- 
men, at their arrival, were extremely indigent. Henry received 


them with gpeat kindneſs; and, without conſidering either his 
own circum ances, or the diſcontents of his ſubjects, made haſte 
to load theft with wealth and honours f. This continual pro- 
fuſion had now brought Henry into ſack ſtraits, that, to pay 
ſome part of his debts, he was obliged to fell his jewels; which 
were purchaſed by the citizens of London ||. He had broke his 


faith ſo frequently to his parliaments, that it was now become 


cuſtomary with theſe great aſſemblies, to anſwer all his demands 


of money with cutting reproaches for the violation of his pro- 
miſes, his profuſion to foreigners, and his- other acts of malead- 


miniſtration. This obliged Henry to have recourſe to many il- 
legal and oppreſſive methods of raiſing money to ſupply his 
wants. In order to furniſh a plauſible pretence for theſe ex- 
actions, he aſſumed the ſign of the croſs in the year 1250, and 
declared his reſolution to go in perſon into Paleſtine, at the head 
of an army, for the recovery of the Holy land **, To defray the 
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expences of this expedition, he extorted money from the Jews, the 
clergy, the cities, the merchants, and, in a word, from all kind of 
perſons, by all kind of means; but having obtained the money, 
he talked no more of the expedition. Notwithſtanding all theſe 
expedients for raiſing money, ſuch was the inſatiable avarice of 
thoſe foreign harpies with whom Henry was ſurrounded, that he 
was thereby reduced to ſuch ſtraits as to ſay, that alms given 
e to him were more charitably beſtowed than on the wretch who 
„ begged from door to door *. Nay, (if we may believe a co- 
temporary hiſtorian), the officers of the King's houſehold ated 
the part of common robbers and highwaymen, with the know- 
ledge of their Royal Maſter, who ſhared in their booty. 

The province of Gaſcony, in France, {till belonged to the crown 
of England ; but ſeveral barons in that province had rebelled a- 
gainſt the Englith government, and Henry had ſent his brother- 
in-law Simon de Montfort Earl of Leiceſter with an army to 
quell theſe rebellious barons. Montfort ſucceeded in his deſign, 


and reduced the revolted barons ; but exerciſed ſuch ſeverity 


in his government, that the whole inhabitants of Gaſcony were 
exaſperated againſt him, and ſent commiſſioners over to England, 
who accuſed him of many acts of oppreſſion. Henry received theſe 
commiſſioners very favourably, and plainly diſcovered his wiſhes 


that Montfort might be found guilty, This obliged the Earl to 
have recourſe to the diſcontented barons ; among whom he made 


ſo powerful a party, that when he came to his trial he was ac- 


quitted by his peers, in ſpite of all the Gaſcon commiſſioners, and 


the King himſelf, could ſay againſt him. Henry was ſo much 
enraged at this, that, forgetting the dignity of his character, he 
loaded the Earl with opprobrious language, calling him a villain 
and a traitor, Montfort, naturally proud and paſſionate, ſtarting 
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up in a violent rage, told the King he lied. Such were the fierce 
and rude manners of thoſe times, and ſo much was Majeſty de- 
graded by the weakrieſs of this prince! This outrageous affront 
however made ſo deep an impreſſion on the King's mind, that he 


was never cordially reconciled to the Earl “. 


Henry finding that all the violent; illegal, and diſgraceful me- 
thods of raiſing money, which he had uſed, were quite inſuſf- 
cient to ſupply his wants, reſolved again to make trial of a par- 
liament ; and one was ſummoned to meet at Weſtminſter on the 
5th of April, A. D. 1253. The King laid an account of his ne- 
ceſſities before this aſſembly ; and further informed them, that he 


deſigned to ſet out as ſoon as poſſible for the Holy Land, and ear- 
neſtly entreated them to grant him ſuch a ſupply as would en- 


able him to accompliſh that- pious deſign. In order to obviate 
their uſual reproaches, and to gain their conſent, he made many 
acknowledgements of his former errors, and gave them the 


ſtrongeſt aſſurances, that he would govern for the future accor- 
ding to their wiſhes, and would confirm the charters of their li- 
berties in any manner they pleaſed. Though the parliament 


was by no means convinced of his ſincerity, yet, after ſome deli- 
beration, they wiſely reſolved to make one further trial, by ta- 
king him at his word; and agreed to grant him a tenth of all 
eccleſiaſtical revenues for three years, and a ſcutage of three ſhil- 
lings on every knight's fee, on his confirming the charters with 


ſuch awful ſolemnities as might be deemed inviolable ; to wich 


the King conſented. According to this agreement, the King, 
with the whole parliament, met, on the 4th of May, in the great 
hall at Weſtminſter, the prelates and clergy in their robes, with 
each a lighted taper in his hand. The great charter, and charter 
of the foreſts, were read aloud to this auguſt aſſembly; and then 


a ſentence of excommunication, containing the moſt tremen- 
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duous curſes and denunciations of the divine wrath againſt all 
who ſhould violate, or conſent to the violation of theſe charters, 


in any particular, was pronounced; at the concluſion of which, 


the prelates and clergy threw their tapers on the ground, crying 
with one voice, © So may every one be extinguiſhed, and ſtink 
& in hell, who ſhall incur this ſentence.” To which the King, 
laying his right hand upon his heart, replyed, So help me God, 
« 5 I ſhall faithfully obſerve all theſe articles, as I am a Man, 
“ as | am a Chriſtian, asIam a Knight, and as I am a Crowned, 
© Anointed King.” Theſe obligations, it muſt be confeſſed, were 
as ſolemn and awful as could well be deviſed ; but they were 
very ſoon violated by this faithleſs and miſguided prince *. 

The diveſting Montfort Earl of Leiceſter of his command in 
Gaſcony, which followed ſoon after the violent quarrel above re- 
lated, was attended with very ill effects. The Gaſcon barons, no 
longer overawed by that brave and active governor, became more 
and more turbulent; and even invited the King of Caſtile to take 


poſſeſſion of their country, who pretended to have got a grant 


of it from Henry II. The Caſtilian, in conjunction with the 
diſaffected barons, reduced ſeveral places, and threatened the 
reduction of the whole province. But Henry, being now recon- 
ciled to his Engliſh ſubjects by his late ſolemn confirmation of 
their charters, found himſelf in a capacity to undertake an ex- 
pedition into Gaſcony . Accordingly he ſummoned all his mi- 
litary tenants to meet him in June at Portſmouth; and on the 
15th of Auguſt he arrived at Bourdeaux with a gallant army, 
which ſoon recovered all the places which had been loſt, and 
obliged the King of Caſtile to make a formal renunciation of 
all his pretenſions to Gaſcony. The reconciliation between the 
two courts was ſo complete, that a marriage was concluded 
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between Edward Prince of England and Elan Princeſs of 


Caſtile. 
But Henry, who delighted much in low diſhoneſt cunning, 


carefully concealed all this, and ſent over his commands to the 
Queen, and his brother the Earl of Cornwall, regents of England, 
to call a parliament, and demand a ſupply for carrying on the 
war. A parliament was accordingly aſſembled on 27th January, 


A. D. 1254; but, having got ſome hint of the pacification, re- 


fuſed to grant any money until Gaſcony was actually invaded, 
Henry not ſatisfied with this denial, commanded the regents to 
reaſſemble the parliament fifteen days after Eaſter. But the Earl 
of Leiceſter returned from Gaſcony before that time, and having 
made a full diſcovery of the ſtate of affairs there, the parliament 
returned the ſame anſwer to. this ſecond demand ; and all Hen- 
ry's diſhonourable arts to impoſe upon his people ſerved only to 
revive their former diſtruſt of him, and contempt for him *. 

Lewis King of France having this year returned from his un- 
fortunate expedition into the Holy Land, Henry applied to him 
for leave to paſs through France in his way to England. This 
favour was readily granted; and Henry, with all his numerous 
court and retinue, were magnificently entertained for ſome time 
at Paris; and all poſſible honours were paid him in all places 
through which he paſſed. So much time was ſpent in this jour- 
ney, that Henry did not arrive in England till the — of 
the year 1255 f. 

The Pope, who ſtill acted as ſuperior lord of England, had 
contributed very much, by the great authority he poſſeſſed, and 
the terror of his ſpiritual thunders, to ſupport Henry in all his 
illegal exactions, and to prevent the diſcontented barons from 
proceeding to extremities. But his Holineſs about this time led 
his royal vaſlal of 2 into an affair which involved him in 
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great expence 24 trouble, by making him an offer of the crown 
of Sicily for his ſecond ſon Prince Edmond *®. The Pope pre- 
tended to diſpoſe of that crown, both as ſuperior lord of Sicily, 
and as Vicar of Jeſus Chriſt, to whom all the kingdoms of the 
earth belonged, He had offered this dangerous preſent to Ri- 
chard Earl of Cornwall, the King's brother, who wiſely declined 
the offer; but Henry, not ſo cautious, accepted of it; and his 


ſon was ſtyled King of Sicily. This crown however was to be 


won before it could be worn. In order to this, Henry gave his 
Holineſs an unlimited credit, to employ what ſums of money he 


pleaſed in wreſting the crown from Mainfroy, who was in poſleſ- 


tion of it, engaging to reimburſe him T. The Pope, glad of an 
opportunity of making war on his mortal enemy Mainfroy at 
another's coſt, ſpared no expence ; and in a little time the un- 


wary — found himſelf loaded with an N debt ot 


L. 250,000 J. 


The ſituation of this prince, on this occaſi on, was truly per- 
plexing : If he refuſed to pay this debt, beſides lofing all hopes of 
the crown of Sicily, he would incur the indignation of the Pope, 
whoſe favour was his greateſt ſupport ; if he attempted to pay it, 


he muſt have recourſe to new and greater acts of oppreſſion, 


which might be dangerous. To extricate himſelf out of theſe 


difficulties, he reſolved to call a parliament : but in doing this he 


uſed a piece of craft, which defeated its own end. He ſummon- 
ed only ſach barons as he hoped would comply with his defires, 
{ending no writs to ſuch as he apprehended would be refractory. 


This parliament met on the 18th October, A. D. 1255; and 


when the King laid before them a repreſentation of his neceſ- 
ities, and requeſted a ſupply, they made anſwer, that they could 
grant no money without the conſent of the abſent barons, who 


lad not been ſummoned ll, 
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The church was now Henry's great reſource for money; 
and by the aſſiſtance of Papal authority he ſqueezed the clergy 
without mercy. The Pope, by virtue of the plenitude of his a- 
poſtolical power, granted the King, by ſeveral bulls, the goods 
of all clergymen who died inteſtate; the revenues of all vacant 
benefices, and of all non-reſidents: he publiſhed a croiſade againſt 


Mainfroy, whom he repreſented as a greater enemy to the Chri- 


- ſtian faith than any Saracen “: he commanded all the money 
' which had been granted by the Engliſh parliament for an expe- 
dition into the Holy Land to be employed in the conqueſt of Si- 
cily : he releaſed Henry and all others who had taken the croſs 
or promiſed money for the holy war, from their vows, on condi- 
tion of their engaging in perſon in the war againſt Mainfroy, or 
advancing money for its ſupport. It would be endleſs to enume- 
rate all the arts which the Pope and King employed at this time 
to extort money from the people, eſpecially from the clergy of 

England ; but one of theſe arts was too remarkable for the vil- 


lany and impudence of it ro be omitted. Walleran Biſhop of 


Hereford, a creature of the Pope, who reſided at Rome as an a- 
gent for the church of England, drew bills of different values on 
all the biſhops, abbots, and conſiderable clergymen of the king- 
dom, amounting on the whole to 150,540 marks: An immenſe 
ſum in thoſe days! Theſe bills were granted to Italian mer- 
chants ; who, it was pretended, had advanced the money con- 
tained in them, for the Sicilian war f. 

When this exorbitant demand was firſt notified to the Englhſh 
clergy, they were filled with aſtoniſhment and indignation, and 
ſome of them declared their reſolution to ſuffer any extremity ra- 
ther than comply with it. They were threatened with deprivation ; 
and one of the biſhops had the boldneſs to ſay, that if they took 
his mitre from his head, he would ſupply its place with a hel- 


* Rymer, vol. 1. p. 568. 593. : | + Rymeri Foedera, t. 1. p. 595. 
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met. Yet, with ſuch union and perſeverance did the Pope and 
King urge their demand, that the clergy, after a long and ſpi- 
rited reſiſtance, were conſtrained to ſubmit to this intolerable 
1 impoſition . . | | 
VAR A. D. 1259- Though Richard Earl of Cornwall was of a very different cha- 
ö if 1 l racer from the King his brother, being as remarkable for amaſſ- 
j I | choſen King ing money as the other was for ſquandering it; yet at laſt his 
| abs. ambition got the better of his prudence, and he embarked in 
an affair which proved as chimerical and expenſive as that of 
Sicily. The Imperial throne being vacant, ſome of the electors 
caſt their eyes on Earl Richard, or rather on his riches, and he 
was choſen King of the Romans, and a deputation ſent to invite 
him to come and take poſſeſſion of that dignity. Richard, dazzled 
with the luſtre of the Imperial crown, after ſome heſitation, ac- 
cepted of the invitation; and in April, A. D. 1257, he departed 
from England with a noble train of forty Engliſh gentlemen, and 
carried with him, if we may believe Matthew Paris, a contempo- 
rary hiſtorian, no leſs a ſum of money than ſeven hundred thou- 
ſand marks, equal in value and efficacy to eight millions of our 
money at preſent J. But this prince, on his arrival in Germany, 
found that he had a powerful rival for the Imperial throne, in 
Alphonſo King of Caſtile; and expended all the money he carried 
with him, beſides ſeveral remittances from England, without ob- 
taining any thing in return but the empty title of King of the 
Romans. „ ke” | 
1 | The departure of Earl Richard from England at this time was 
D. 1258, . . . . 
Fatal confe- very fatal both to his country and his family: to his country, 
3 by draining it of ſuch a prodigious maſs of treaſure, the want of 
8 which was very ſeverely felt; to his family, by depriving it of 
the ſupport of the firſt prince of the blood, the richeſt and moſt 
powerful ſubject in Europe. For though Richard had often join- 


* M. Paris, p. 615. 616. | + Id. ibid, p. 617. 619. 
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ed the diſcontented barons, in their remonſtrances againſt the il- 
legal and arbitrary meaſures of Henry's government; yet when- 
ever the barons attempted to go too far, and to deprive the crown 
of its juſt prerogatives, he always deſerted them, and put a ſtop to 
their proceedings. But as ſoon as the throne was deprived of 
this great ſupport, the barons made bolder attacks upon it; and 


the miſguided pri ince ſoon furniſlied them with a favourable op- 


portunity. 


Henry, ſtill deluded by the Pope, continued to proſecute the 


ridiculous defign of conquering Sicily, called a parliament, and 
demanded ſupplies for that purpoſe. Never was any demand more 
ümprudent or unſeaſonable. Ir furniſhed the Earl of Leiceſter, 
and the other diſcontented barons, with the faireſt occaſion of re- 


proaching Henry with all the errors and abuſes of his govern- 
ment; which they did in the ſtrongeſt terms, concluding with a 
ſolemn declaration, that they were determined no longer to re- 


ly on his oaths and promiſes, which had been ſo often violated, 
but were reſolved immediately to drive all foreigners from his- 
court and preſence, and to have the adminiſtration put into- 


ſuch hands as they could depend upon. In fine, they propoſed, 


that twenty-four perſons ſhould be choſen, twelve from the King's 


council, and twelve from their own number, to whom full 


powers ſhould be given to reform all the abuſes in the govern- 
ment, and to make ſuch regulations as ſhould effectually prevent 


the return of ſuch abuſes. The King, intimidated by the de- 
termined air and martial appearance of the barons, who came 


into the parliament-hall in complete armour, conſented to every 
thing propoſed; and another meeting was appointed to bring 


this new model of government to perfection *. | 
Accordingly, on the 11th June, A.D. 1258, that famous 
aſſembly, afterwards called the mad parliament, met at Oxford. 


* M. Paris, p. 653. 
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A. D. 1253. The barons came attended with ſuch an armed force as ren- 

dered any oppoſition from the court impracticable. Accord- 

ing to agreement, twelve barons were choten by the King's 

council, and twelve by the parliament; to whom was gi- 

ven an abſolute authority, unlimited both as to time and 
16 power, to reform the ſtate, and make what regulations they 
Wet thought fit, for the future government of the kingdom ; in 
| | a word, into their hands was committed the whole legiſlative = 
| I and executive power : and the King himſelf, his eldeſt ſon Prince 
| | | Edward, and all perſons in all ſtations, took a ſolemn oath to ob- 
ſerve and obey all regulations which ſhould be made by theſe 
twenty-four barons . As the Earl of Leiceſter was the moſt 
conſiderable perſon in this junto, for riches, power, eloquence, 
boldneſs, and popularity, they acted chiefly by his direction and 
advice. Their firſt tranſactions bore a ſpecious appearance of a 
real regard to the public good. They ordained, That three ſeſ- 
ſions of parliament ſhould be held every year, in the months of 
February, June, and October : — That four knights ſhould be 
choſen in each county, to enquire into the peculiar grievances of 
that county, and lay the ſame before each meeting of parliament; 
and that the expences of theſe knights in the performance of 
that ſervice ſhould be borne by their county : — That a new high 
| ſheriff ſhould be elected every year, by the votes of the freehold- 
ers in each county: —That none of the royal wards ſhould be com- 
lj EA mitted to the cuſtody of foreigners: — That no new foreſts or 
warrens ſhould be created: — and, That the revenues of counties 

ſhould not be let to farm. Such were the firſt regulations (com- 
monly called the Proviſions of Oxford), which were made by the 
twenty-four barons 4. | 8 | 


2 Ay — — - 
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| 1 | 
A. D. 1259: If theſe barons had proceeded in the ſame moderate and equi- 

111298 | _ V1olations o | . | 
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of their abuſe of the unlimited authority with which they 


had been intruſted. But their ſubſequent proceedings diſ- 
covered a very intereſted ſpirit, and indicated an intention to 
perpetuate their own power, and turn 1t to their own. private ad- 
vantage. They got into their poſſeſſion all the royal caſtles, 
which they either kept in their own hands, or committed to the 


_ cuſtody of their creatures. They turned out all the great officers 
of ſtate, and of the King's houſehold, to make room for them- 


ſelves and their dependents, They enriched themſelves and their 
families, by the royal eſcheats and wardſhips. In a word, the 
twenty-four barons engroſſed the whole power, and a great part 
of the revenues of the crown; the King was a mere pageant 
of ſtate, without the leaſt ſhadow of authority; and the Englith 
conſtitution was entirely changed from a monarchy to an ariſto- 
cracy, or rather an oligarchy *. 

Prince Edward, the King's uterine brothers, rhe Queen's rela- 
tions, and ſome of the Englith barons, made ſome oppoſition to all 
| theſe prodigious changes; particularly to the oath of unlimited ſub- 
miſſion to all the ordinances of the twenty-four barons, made and 
to be made; and to the ſurrender of the royal caſtles: but the 
torrent ran ſo ftrong, that all oppoſition was in vain, and they 


were obliged to ſubmit . 
The foreign favourites, againſt whom Leiceſter, himſelf a fo- 


reigner, denounced the moſt terrible threatenings, ſeeing the 


King no longer able to protect them, betook themſelves to flight, 
and eſcaped out of the kingdom 7. Even the King of the Ro- 
mans, who paid a viſit to his native country, A. D. 1259, was 
not allowed to ſet his foot in England, until he had ſolemnly en- 
gaged to take the oath of ſubmiſſion, and comply with all theſe 
changes [. With ſuch a high hand did the twenty-four barons 


* Ann. Burt. p. 413. T. Wykes, p. 53. 
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exert their unlimited authority, that the Pope himſelf, who made 
nothing of dethroning emperors, though greatly exaſperated a- 
gainſt them on many accounts, was obliged to ſmother his re- 


ſentment. | | 
The twenty-four barons, however, did not long enjoy their ex- 


orbitant power in peace. They had loſt much of their popula- 
rity by their arbitrary proceedings: they were often called upon, 
both by king and people, to finiſh the intended reformation, that 


they might lay down their commiſſion; but they made no haſte 


to comply with theſe calls; and ſome trifling regulations which 


they publiſhed gave little ſatisfaction . But what was moſt fatal 
to their power and intereſt, was ſome ſecret jealouſies and diſputes 
which aroſe amongſt themſelves, particularly between the two 
powerful Earls of Leiceſter and Glouceſter, the latter alledging, 
that the former aſſumed too great a ſhare of authority, and acted 


many things without conſulting his colleagues T. 


The King, who bore with great impatience the ſtate of inſigni- 
ficancy to which he was reduced, hearing of theſe circumſtances, 
began to entertain hopes of recovering his former authority, and 
formed a ſcheme for that purpoſe. But this, like many other 
ſchemes of thar prince, was ill-concerted and unſeaſonable; his 
ſon, Prince Edward, and his brother, the King of the Romans, 
who were moſt able to ſupport him, being both out of the king- 
dom, Henry, however, having taken his reſolution, came un- 
expectcdly into parliament, which was held at London, April 23. 


A. D. 1262, and reproaching the twenty-four barons with the 


breach of their promiſes to him, and the many abuſes of their 
power, declared, that he would no longer pay any regard to the 
proviftions of Oxford, but would immediately reſume the exerciſe 
of his royal authority 1. Having made this bold declaration, 
he retired to the tower, whoſe governor he had gained, ſeized a 


* Trivit. p. 209. Ann. Burt. p. 428. — 439. 
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conſiderable treaſure which was depoſited there, and from thence, 
by proclamation, turned out all the great officers, judges, and 
ſheriffs, which had been nominated by the twenty-four ba- 
rons, and put others in their room“. This occaſioned infi- 
nite confuſion in the kingdom; ſome obeying the officers and 
magiſtrates nominated by the King, and others obeying thoſe 
nominated by the barons; and many paying no regard to any 
magiſtracy, but living as if all government had been diſ- 
ſolved. 1 | | 7 

The twenty-four barons, and their party, were prodigioufly 
aſtoniſhed at theſe proceedings of the King, of which they had 
received no previous notice. But after their firſt ſurpriſe was 
over, they began to conſult what was neceſſary to be done for 
their own preſervation, and that of their authority. In order to 
this, they reſolved to bury all their private quarrels and animoſi- 
ties in oblivion; and the Earls of Leiceſter and Glouceſter were 
reconciled : they bound themſelves anew, by the moſt ſolemn 
oaths, to ſtand by one another, and to ſupport the proviſions of 
Oxford with their lives and fortunes, Strengthened by this union 
among themſelves, the twenty-four barons began to talk and act 
with their former authority. They ſent the King a meſſage, re- 
quiring him to recal his late declaration, and ſubmit to the pro- 
viſions of Oxford, declaring, that if he did not comply, they 
would compel him to it by force of arms f. When things were 
in this ſtrange unſettled ſtate, Prince Edward and the King of 
the Romans arrived in England. The Prince, very much to his 
own honour; but to the great ſurpriſe and diſappointment of his 
father, declared, that though he had taken the oath of ſubmiſ- 
ſion to the Oxford proviſions much againſt his will, yet he 
thought himſelf bound to obſerve that oath I. The King of the 


Romans oftering his mediation, it was accepted by both partes ; 
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and an agreement was brought about on the following terms: 
That Henry ſhould once more ſubmit to the proviſions of Ox- 
ford ; and that the barons ſhould change and mitigate certain ar- 
ticles which were moſt diſpleaſing to the King. But the Earl of 
Leiceſter refuſed to ſign this agreement, declaring, that he could 
no longer rely on any promiſes of a prince who had ſo often vio- 
lated his moſt ſolemn oaths; and he retired into France in great 
diſcontent. By this pacification, however, fome degree of order 
and tranquillity was reſtored to the diſtracted kingdom “. 

Henry imprudently truſting to this appearance of tranquillity, 


or more probably in order to avoid fulfilling his part of the late 


treaty, haſtened over to Bourdeaux, to ſettle, as he pretended, 
ſome affairs in Guienne f. The barons, diſpleaſed that the King 
had left the kingdom without confirming the Oxford proviſions, 
were greatly incenſed at his endleſs prevarications ; and the Earl 
of Leiceſter, returning from France, ſo effectually inflamed them, 
that they became more united, and more determined to proceed 
to extremiries, than ever. As ſoon as the King returned from Gui- 
enne, the barons addreſſed him in a body, demanding the imme- 
diate confirmation of the proviſions of Oxford. But Henry ha- 
ving overcome the ſcruples of his ſon Prince Edward, and de- 
pending on the aſſiſtance of his brother, and ſome other barons, 


returned a rough anſwer to this demand; and even went ſo far 
as to call them rebels, and threatened them with the ſevereſt pu- 


niſhments. This anſwer was more than ſufficient to drive the 
barons to extremities : they immediately flew to arms; and chu- 
ſing the Earl of Leiceſter for their general, they deſtroyed the 
lands of the King and his adherents, put to death all foreigners 
that fell in their way, and took ſeveral cities, before the King 
had any troops ready to oppoſe them 4. This brought Henry 


once more to conſent to any terms the barons thought fit to pre- 


T. Wykes, p. 57. = + M. Weſt, p. 381. 
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fcribe; and a ſecond pacification was made on the following con- 
ditions : 1, That all the King's caſtles ſhould be delivered to 
the barons. 2. That the proviſions of Oxford ſhould be invio- 
lably obſerved. 3. That all foreigners ſhould be baniſhed. 4. 
That the adminiſtration of affairs ſhould be committed to ſuch 
as the barons pleaſed *. 

But this pacification was no better obſerved than the former ; ; 
and the whole year 1263 was ſpent in alternate truces and hoſti- 
lities between the King and the barons. The citizens of London 
having in general embraced the party of the barons with the 
moſt ardent zeal, the mob of that city inſulted the Queen, as ſhe 
was upon the river in her barge, with the moſt opprobrious lan- 
guage ; and even put her in fear of her hfe, by throwing at her 
dirt and ſtones f. Prince Edward was beſieged in the caſtle of 
Briſtol by the inhabitants of that city; and having got from 
thence by a ſtratagem, he was again beſieged by the barons in 
Windſor caſtle; and being taken priſoner in a conference with 
the Earl of Leiceſter, he was obliged to purchaſe his liberty by the 
furrender of the caſtle J. Theſe, and ſome other unfavourable 
events, again diſcouraged the King, and obliged him to ſubmit 
to more diſadvantageous terms than any he had yet yielded to, in 
order to obtain a ceſſation of hoſtilities. A pacification was ac- 
cordingly concluded, on the 18th of July, A. D. 1263, by which 
the authority of the twenty-four barons was to continue, not on- 


ly during the reign of the preſent King, but even during that of 


his ſucceſlor ||. 
I)mhis laſt condition, as might be expected, was very diſpleaſing 
to Prince Edward; who, exerting himſelf with great vigour, gain- 
ed over to the Royal party ſeveral great barons, who either envied 
the authority, or diſliked the violence, of the twenty-four. This 
brought the two parties much nearer to an equality than they had 


* Chron, Dunſt, p. 358. M. Paris, p. 668. 669. 
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beeal and made them both readily agree to refer all their differ- 
ences to Lewis 1X. King of France, a prince univerſally admired 


for his great wiſdom and virtue. This reference being ratified 


by the oaths and ſubſcriptions of all the great men in both par- 
ties, Lewis undertook the honourable and friendly office of um- 


pire, and ſummoned the ſtates of France to meet at Amiens on 


the 23d January, A. D. 1264. in order to examine the merits of 
this great cauſe in their preſence; and on the zd of February he 


pronounced this equitable award. That the proviſions of Oxford, 


being deſtructive of the Royal authority, and ſubverſive of the 
ancient conſtitution, ſhould be annulled, and the King reſtored 


to the poſſeſſion of all his caſtles, lands, and revenues; to the no- 


mination of the great officers of ſtate, and of his houſehold; and, 
in general, to all the Royal rights and prerogatives which he had 
enjoyed before the meeting of the parliament of Oxford. On the 
other hand, he decreed, That a general amneſty ſhould be grant- 
ed to all the ſubjects of England, for all paſt offences; and that 
they ſhould be maintained in the full enjoyment of all liberties 
and privileges which had been granted to them by any former 
charters * 

As "= as this award was notified to the Earl of Leiceſter and 
his party, they rejected it with diſdain ; affirming, that the one 
part of it was a contradiction to the other; and that it was im- 
poſſible the liberties of England granted by the charters could 
be maintained, without the proviſions of Oxford f. It now ap- 
peared evident to all the world, that this great quarrel could be 
decided only by the fword; and therefore both parties prepared 
for war with great eagerneſs, The Earl of Leiceſter continued 
in London, the zeal and wealth of whoſe citizens was the great 
ſnpport of his party, and ſent his ſons and partiſans into all parts 
of England to raiſe forces, The King ſummoned his military 

#* Rymer, vol. 1. p. 775.577. 758. M. Welt. p. 383. 
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tenants, and the barons of his party, from all quarters, and ſoon 


found himſelf at the head of a numerous and gallant army *. 


The Royal arms were at firſt ſucceſsful, having taken Northamp- 
ton by aſſault on the 5th April. Simon de Montfort, one of Lei- 
ceſter's ſons, with ſome other barons, and the whole garriſon, 
were made prifoners ; and Leiceſter and Nottingham opened their 
gates to Prince Edward . On the other hand, the Earl of Lei- 
ceſter formed the ſiege of Rocheſter, in which the Earl of War- 
renne, and ſeveral other barons of the royal party, had taken 
ſhelter T. The King and Prince hearing of their danger, haſten- 
ed to their relief; and Leiceſter, at their approach, raiſed the 
ſiege, and retired with his army to London. 

Here having received a powerful reinforcement of fifteen thou- 
ſand of the moſt zealous citizens, he thought himſelf ſufficiently 
ſtrong to meet the Royaliſts in the field ||. Leaving” London, 
therefore, he directed his march towards Lewes in Suſſex, where the 
King and Prince, with their army, lay encamped. At this place, 
on the 14th of May A. D. 1264, was fought the famous and deciſive 
battle of Lewes. The Royal army was divided into three bodies, 
the van commanded by Prince Edward, the main body command- 
ed by the King of the Romans, and his ſon Henry, and the rear 
by the King in perſon, aſſiſted by ſome of the chief barons of 
his party **, The other army was divided into four bodies, the 
van, conſiſting entirely of Londoners, commanded by Nicolas 


de Segrave, the main body commanded by the Earl of Leiceſter 


in perſon, and two bodies of reſerve, the one commanded by 


the Earl of Glouceſter, and the other by Henry and Guy de 


Montfort, two of Leiceſter's ſons. In the beginning of the ac- 
tion, victory declared for the Royaliſts. Prince Edward made fo 
furious an attack upon the Londoners, that he put them to 
flight; and, tranſported by his youthful ardour, and the reſent- 


* Rym. t. 1. p. 772. + T. Wykes, p. 60. 4 Id. p. 61. 
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ment of the many injuries they had heaped upon his family, 
purſued them four miles with great eagerneſs and ſlaughter *. 
Leiceſter, taking advantage of the great error the Prince had 
committed, led on the bodies commanded by himſelf, by Glou- 
ceſter, and by his ſons, againſt the main body of the Royaliſts, 
which was defeated with great ſlaughter, and the King of the 
Romans, who commanded it, taken priſoner; and ſoon after 
King Henry ſhared the ſame fate, the rear of his army, where 
he was, being alſo defeated, and purſued into the town of 
Lewes f. 

Prince Edward at laſt returning from the purſuit of the Lon- 
doners, to his infinite ſurpriſe and grief, found the day entirely 
loſt, and heard that the two kings, his father and uncle, with 


many of the chief barons of the party, were priſoners. He en- 


deavoured to perſuade the forces he had about him, to renew 
the battle while the victors were in ſome confuſion; but they 
were too much confounded and diſpirited to liſten to his perſua- 
ſions; and the artful Leiceſter, fearing ſome attempt of that kind, 
amuſed the Prince with propoſals for an accommodation f. In 
the mean time the Earl was buſy in ſecuring his royal priſon- 
ers, and rallying his troops, with which he ſurrounded the. 
Prince on all hands, Edward, finding that there was hardly a 


| Poſſibility left for his eſcape, was obliged to ſubmit to theſe hard 


conditions: That the proviſions/-of Oxford ſhould be confirmed 
and executed; and that the Prince, and his couſin Henry, ſon to 
the King of the Romans, ſhould ſurrender themſelves priſoners, 
and remain as hoſtages for their reſpective fathers, in the hands 

or Leiceſter and the barons, until all things were completely ſet- 


Hed |]. 


This treaty 15 commonly known in the Engliſh hiſtory by the 


* Tlemming, p. 583. M. Paris, p. 670. 671. + M. Weſt. p. 387. 
klemming, p. 584. | | | 
{ M, Paris, p. 671. Knyghton, col. 24351. T. Wykes, p. 63. 
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name of the Miſe of Lewes; in conſequence of which, Prince 
Edward, and his couſin Henry, immediately ſurrendered them 


ſelves to Leiceſter, who ſent them under a ſtrong guard to Dover 
caſtle. As the great deſign of Leiceſter and the barons in ma- 
king the miſe or agreement of Lewes, was to get Prince Edward 
into their hands, who was the chief object of their fears, and of 
the hopes of the Royal party, as foon as they had accompliſhed 
this end, they paid no further regard to that agreement. The 
two kings who ſhould have been ſet at liberty by that treaty, 
were {till priſoners in effect, being ſurrounded by ſuch only as 
were entirely devoted to Leiceſter; who made the unfortunate 
Henry ſend orders to all the governors of his caſtles to ſurrender 
them to the barons; and made uſe of the King as an inſtrument 
of deſtroying the * authority, and n his own, and 
that of his party * 

The Earl of Leiceſter having — tlie chief nid of the 


royal family, and the whole royal authority, into his hands, be- 


came wanton with proſperity, and gave full ſcope to his two ru- 
ling paſſions, avarice and ambition. To gratify the former, he 
ſeized the eſtates of eighteen barons of the Royal party, and ap- 
propriated to himſelf the greateſt part of the money ariſing 
from the ranſom of the priſoners which had been taken at the 
battle of Lewes; and took many other oppreſſive and diſho- 
nourable methods to fill his coffers T. To ſatisfy his ambition, 
he contrived a new plan of government, by which the royal au- 
thority was committed to three perſons, viz. himſelf, the Earl of 
Glouceſter, and the Biſhop of Chicheſter; and as the Biſhop was 
entirely under his influence, he in reality had the ſupreme direc- 
tion of all public affairs 4. 

Such immenſe wealth and exorbitant power in any ſubject 
could not fail to excite envy; and the natural haughtineſs of Lei- 


® Rymer, vol. 1. p. 790. &c. | + T. Wykes, p. 63. M. Paris; p. 671. 
} Brady's Appendix, No 213. Rymeri Fœdera, t. 1. p. 693. &c. 
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ceſter, increaſed by his great good fortune, rendered his exalta- 


tion {till more offenſive and invidious. He was generally ſuſpected, 
and even openly accuſed, of aſpiring to the throne, The fallen 


and deſolate ſtate of the royal family, not only increaſed the ten- 
derneſs and aſſection of their own party, but began to awaken 


compaſſion in the breaſts of many who had contributed to their 


fall. The Earl of Glouceſter, in particular, ſeeing himſelf ſo 
much eclipſed by his all-graſping and too powerful aſſociate, ſe- 
cretly conſpired his ruin *. | 

The Earl of Leiceſter was too quick-ſ1ghted not to diſcern 
the exiſtence, and dread the conſequences, of theſe encreaſing 


diſcontents, which prevailed chiefly among the better fort. 


In order to diminiſh this odium under which he had fallen, 
he put on an appearance of moderation, and called a parlia- 
ment, in order, as he pretended, to ſet Prince Edward at li- 
berty. To this famous parliament were ſummoned not only the 
great barons, but every {hire was ordered to ſend two knights, 
every city two citizens, and every burgh two burgeſſes, as their 
repreſentatives 7. This parhament aſſembled 28th January, 


A. D. 1265; and, by the perſuaſion of the Earl of Leiceſter, 


made a decree to ſet Prince Edward at liberty, but at the ſame 
time commanding that he ſhould remain near the perſon of the 
King his father, The Prince was accordingly brought from Do- 
ver caſtle, and delivered to his father; but as the King was in 
reality a priſoner in the hands of Leiceſter, the Prince was 
guarded with the moſt jealous care, and ſoon found that he was 
ſtill a priſoner, only a little more at large J. This groſs impoſi- 
tion rather increaſed than diminiſhed the hatred and jealouſy of 
the public againſt Leiceſter, The Earl of Glouceſter, not daring 


to truſt his perſon within the reach of his daring and powerful 


* M. Paris, p. 671. 
＋ Annal. Waverlien, p. 216, 


+ Rymer, vol. 1. p. 80a. 
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rival, retired to his eſtate, repaired and garriſoned his caſtles, 


and made all poſſible preparations for his own defence *. 
Leiceſter, determined to cruſh the Earl of Glouceſter and his 


adherents, proclaimed them traitors in the King's name, raiſed 


an army, and marched towards them, carrying the King and 
Prince with him. As the two armies drew near to one another, 


the Earl of Glouceſter formed a ſcheme for the deliverance of 


Prince Edward out of the hands of Leiceſter; he even found 
means of communicating this ſcheme to the Prince, and of get- 


ting a horſe of extraordinary fleetneſs conveyed to him. The 
Prince, in conſequence of this concert, feigned himſelf indiſ- 
| poſed for ſome days, and then pretending to recover, he propo- 


ſed to take an airing on horſeback, for the benefit of his health. 
Leiceſter ſuſpecting nothing, and truſting to the fidelity and vi- 
gilance of the gentlemen he had placed about the Prince's perſon, 
made no oppoſition. As the Prince and his company, or rather 
guards, were riding along, he artfully propoſed running mat- 


ches between the ſeveral gentlemen who were beſt mounted; 


while he himſelf, as hardly recovered from his indiſpoſition, mo- 
ved gently along, on the horſe conveyed to him by the Earl of 


| Glouceſter. At length, when he obſerved the horſes of his at- 
tendants ſufficiently blown by their diverſion, the Prince, ſudden- 


ly clapping ſpurs to his horſe, rode off at full ſpeed. As ſoon as 
his attendants recovered from their ſurpriſe, they purſued him 


till they ſaw the Prince received by a party of horſe, which had 
been ſent to favour his eſcape f. 


This fortunate eſcape of Prince Edvard gave incredible joy to all 
the friends of the royal family; who flew to arms, and haſtened to 


bis ſtandard; and being joined by the Earl of Glouceſter, Roger 


Mortimer, and the barons of theſe parts, he ſoon found himſelf 


FT. Wykes, p. 66. M. Paris, p. 671. Annal. Waverlien, p. 216. 
+ T. Wykes, p. 67. W. —— P. 585. 
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at the head of a very gallant army *. 
of Glouceſter, the Prince made a ſolemn declaration to the ar- 


my, That if God ſhould grant him victory, he would perſuade 


the King his father to baniſh all foreigners, to preſerve the liber- 


ties, and govern according to the laws of England. This decla- 


ration inſpired his army with the warmeſt attachment to his per- 


ſon, and the moſt ardent zeal for the royal cauſe f. 
Though Leiceſter was greatly aſtoniſhed at the Prince's efcape, 


he was not wanting to himſelf, but took every meaſure he could: 


think of for his own preſervation, Having the King ſtill in his 


hands, he obliged that unhappy prince to ifſue a proclamation, 
declaring his ſon Prince Edward, the Earl of Glouceſter, and all 


their adherents, traitors, and forbidding his ſubjects to give 
them any aſſiſtance f. He wrote to his eldeſt fon, Simon de 


Montfort, to make all poſlible haſte to join him with an army 


from London. But this junction. never took effet; for Prince 


Edward, making forced marches, ſurpriſed young Montfort and 
his army at Kennelworth, and cut the greateſt part of them in 
pieces, on the 1ſt of Auguſt, A. D. 1265 ||. The Prince, without 


lofing a moment's time, turned about and directed his march to- 


wards the Severn, in order to meet and attack old Montfort, be- 


fore he heard of his ſon's defeat. Leiceſter had paſſed the Severn, 
and was advanced as far as Eveſham, expecting every moment 


to be joined by his ſon with his army from London, of whoſe 
misfortune he had received no information. Prince Edward 
commanded one part of his army to approach Eveſham by the 


road from Kennelworth, diſplaying the banners which had been 


taken from young Montfort's army; and the Earl of Leiceſter's 


ſpies, deceived by that appearance, brought him word, that his 


fon, with his army, was at hand, But the Earl did not long en- 


F. Wykes, p. 68. 4 14 ibid. 
t Brady's Appendix, Ne 221. 222. Rymeri Fœdera, t. 1. p. 8 10. 811. $12. &c. 
T. Wykes, p. 69. M. Paris, p. 672, Annal. Waverlien, p. 219. 
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joy the pleaſure of this miſtake ; for he ſoon diſcovered with his 
own eyes, that they were enemies who advanced; and obſerving 


their great numbers, and excellent order, he had a preſage of his 
approaching fate; which made him cry out, God have mercy 
« on our ſouls; for our bodies are Prince Edward's *. The ar- 
mies ſoon engaged, and, being animated by the example of their 
valiant leaders, fought with uncommon fury. In the heat of the 


action, King Henry was wounded, and in great danger of being 
Main by a ſoldier of his ſon's army; but crying out, I am Hen- 


59 


„ ry of Wincheſter, thy Sovereign; don't kill me,“ he was 


| known, and conducted to a place of ſafety f. The Wellh troops 


in Leiceſter's army were the firſt who turned their backs; but 
even after their flight, his other forces for ſome time maintained 
their ground, until the Earl himſelf, and his ſon Henry Mont- 
fort, were ſlain; which put an end to the fierce diſpute: and 
Prince Edward obtained a moſt glorious and complete victory, 
near Eveſham, on the 4th Auguſt A. D. 1265. Beſides the Earl 
of Leiceſter and his ſon Henry, .many other barons of that party 
were killed; Guy de Montfort, another of Leiceſter's ſons, and 
ſeveral other barons, were taken priſoners . 


Thus fell Simon de Montfort, the great Earl of Leiceſter, who 
raiſed himſelf to a degree of greatneſs hardly inferior to royalty, 


and of wealth ſuperior to that of ſome of our monarchs. No- 
thing 1s more difficult than to form a juſt idea of the real cha- 
racter of this illuſtrious perſon, who was abhorred as a devil by 
one half of England, and adored as a faint and guardian angel 
by the other |. He was unqueſtionably one of the greateſt ge- 
nerals and politicians of his age; bold, ambitious, and enter- 
priſing; ever conſidered, both by friends and enemies, as the 


py W. 1 p. 586. M. Paris, p. 672. + W. un 3. c. 31. p. 586. 587. 


T W. Hemming, Ibid, M. Paris, p. 672. 
N. Paris, p. 672. Chron. Mailros, p. 232. &c. 
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very ſoul of the party which he eſpouſed. He was fierce and 
clamorous in the cauſe of liberty, till he arrived at power, which 
he employed in aggrandiſing and enriching his own family. But 
whether he did this in order to enable him to eſtabliſh the liber- 
ties of his country on a ſolid foundation, or only to gratify his 


own avarice and ambition, is perhaps impoſſible to be deter- 


mined. | 


The death of the Earl of Leiceſter was followed by the total 


ruin of his family, and deſtruction of his party. The great e- 
ſtates of the barons were confiſcated without mercy; which drove 
ſuch of them as had eſcaped from the fatal battle of Eveſham to 


deſpair. A number of theſe, under the command of Simon de 


Montfort, eldeſt ſon of the Earl of Leiceſter, ſeized and fortified 
the iſle of Axholm, and ſtood upon their defences but after a 
brave reſiſtance, they were obliged to ſurrender to Prince Ed- 


ward, and their leader, Simon de Montfort, was baniſhed the 
kingdom *. One Adam de Gurdon was at the head of another 


party of theſe deſperadoes in Hampſhire; and being a perſon of 
great ſtrength and courage, he was reduced with ſome difficul- 


ty, Prince Edward having taken Adam priſoner with his own 
hand, after a very fierce and dangerous combat. The Prince, 
charmed with the bravery of the man, though exerted againſt 
his own perſon, not only ſaved his life, but granted him his li- 
berty : a favour which he returned by the moſt zealous and de- 
voted ſervices f. The garriſon of the caſtle of Kennelworth was 
not fo eaſily ſubdued, holding out againſt the Royal army ſeve- 
ral months, and were at laſt obliged by famine to ſurrender, in 
November, A. D. 1266 4. But the moſt formidable body of the 
remains of the late powerful and triumphant faction had taken 
refuge in the iſle of Ely, and made great depredation on all the 


W. Hemming, 1. 3. c. 32. p. 587. T. Wykes, p. 73. | 
T T. Wyres, p. 76. M. Paris, p. 675. + T. Wykes, p. 79. 
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neighbouring country. In order, therefore, to extinguiſh theſe — 5 
ſurviving ſparks of civil diſſention, a parliament was held in the 
town of Kennelworth, during the ſiege of the caſtle. In this par- 
liament more moderate counſels prevailed, and certain commiſ- 
ſioners were appointed to compound with the rebellious barons. 
Many of the diſinherited, as they were then called, made their 
compoſitions, and were reſtored to their eſtates . But the rebels 
in the iſle of Ely, truſting to their own ſtrength, and that of the 
place, {till continued to hold out. 

In order to their reduction, the King held a parliament at St 2. 0. 
Edmundſbury on the 1oth February A. D. 1267 f. But the Earl Glouceſter 
of Glouceſter, who had contributed ſo much to the deliverance ** 
of Prince Edward, to the deſtruction of Leiceſter, and to the re- 
ſtoration of the King to his liberty and authority, refuſed to at- 
tend that parliament. This great nobleman, diſguſted at the ſe- 
verities exerciſed towards the diſinherited barons, and with the 
little regard that was paid to the ſolemn promiſes which had 
been made to him by the Prince before the battle of Eveſham, 

had retired in dif ontent to his own eſtate; and the meſſengers 

who were ſeat to him by the parhament, to invite him to that 

aſſembly, found him buſy in raiſing an army. He gave theſe 

meſſengers the ſtrongeſt aſſurances, that theſe preparations were 
deſigned againſt his enemy Mortimer; and even put into their 
hands a declaration, under his own ſeal, that he never would bear. 
arms againſt the King : with which declaration the King and 
parliament were ſatisfied ; a ſupply was granted, and an army 
raiſed for the reduction of the iſle of Ely 4. 
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. When the King was engaged in this expedition againſt Ely, The — of 
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and Prince Edward was employed in reducing ſome of the diſin- — 

e herited barons in the north, the Earl of Glouceſter marched ſud- . 


denly nn his army to London, into which he was received 


* This act of parliament i is called ditum de Kenelworth, M. Par's, p. 675. 
t T. Wykes, p. 78. + Id. ibid. 
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without oppoſition. The city of London had been the chief ſup- 


port of the Leiceſtrian party; and the intemperate zeal of Fitz- 
Richard the mayor, and the lower rank of citizens, for that 
party, had driven them to commit many cruel outrages on the 


Royaliſts, and to offer many indignities to the royal family. For 


theſe enormities the city was ſeverely puniſhed after the battle of 
Eveſham ; for which being full of reſentment and diſaffection, the 
Earl of Glouceſter was a welcome gueſt. Here the Earl publiſh- 


ed a manifeſto, declaring, that he had taken up arms, to procure 
more moderate terms for the diſinherited, and to oblige the King 


and Prince to keep their promiſes, of preſerving all the liberties 


of England *, 
Henry was greatly alarmed with this new and dangerous inſur- 


recon; and Prince Edward arriving from the north with an ar- 


my, and having joined the King, they directed their march to- 


wards London f. At the approach of the Royal army, which 


was very numerous, the Earl of Glouceſter made propoſals for an 
accommodation ; and having obtained an indemnity for himſelf, 
his followers, and the city of London, he laid down his arms, 
and returned to his duty. The iſle of Ely ſurrendered on the 
25th of July, A. D. 1267, by which a period was put to the 
civil wars and diſſentions with which England had been ſo long 
diſtracted. This happy event was chiefly owing to the defection 
of the Earl of Glouceſter from the Leiceſtrian party, and to the 
wiſdom, valour, and activity of Prince Edward. 

The courts of England and Scotland had now for many years 
lived in the moſt cordial friendſhip with one another, the two 
royal families being united, by the marriage of King Henry's 
ſiſter Joan to Alexander II. King of Scots, and of his daughter 
Margaret to Alexander III. Even the national antipathy between 
the two kingdoms was in a great meaſure extinguiſhed by an al- 


* Rymeri Fœdera, t. 1. p. 41. T. Wykes, p. 81. 
+ Chron. Dunſt, p. 394. 395. T. Wykes, p. 79, 
moſt 
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moſt uninterrupted peace of half a century, The Engliſh in this 
reign did not live in the ſame harmony with their neighbours of 
Wales, whoſe princes bore with great impatience the ſuperiority 
of the crown of England over them and their country,. and made: 
frequent attempts to throw it off. But all theſe attempts were un- 
ſucceſsful, and ended in freſh ſubmiſſions to a power with which 
they were unable to contend. In the late civil wars Lewellyn. 
Prince of Wales warmly eſpouſed the party of Leiceſter and the 
barons, and at length ſhared in the conſequences of their defeat: 
for immediately after the ſurrender of the iſle of Ely the Royal 
army marched into Wales, which obliged Lewellyn to renew his. 
homage and fealty to Henry, and to pay him. beſides the ſum of. 
twenty-five thouſand marks *. | 

By the ſubmiſſion of the Welſh, England was reſtored to. a ſtate 
of perfect tranquillity ; but the rage of civil diſcord was no ſoon- 
er extinguiſhed, than the fooliſh and pernicious ſpirit of scroiſa- 
ding revived : For Henry having aſſembled his parliament in A- 
pril, A. D. 1268, at Northampton, both the King, and-Ottobon, . 
the Pope's legate, warmly recommended a-new expedition for the. 
recovery of the Holy-Land; and Prince Edward, with ſeveral 
great barons, many knights, and a great multitude of. common: 
people, aſſumed the croſs f. While preparations were making: 
for this expedition, another parliament was held at Marleborough,, 
in November, in which ſeveral good laws were made, which are. 
well known by the name of the Statutes of Marleborough f. 


After two years had been ſpent in preparations, Prince Edward: 


embarked at Portſmouth, in May, A. D. 1270, to join the King. 


of France at Tunis ||; but that great and good king Lewes IX. 


dying there of the plague, and the French army returning home, 
the Prince was ſo reſolved on this romantic expedition, that he 
proceeded to Paleſtine with his own little army, There this brave 


* T. Wykes, p. 84. + Ann, Waverly, p. 224. | t. T. Wykes, p. 85. 86. 
M. Weſt, p. 300. | 
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prince gave many proofs of his undaunted courage and military 
{kill, and ſo much alarmed the Saracens, that an aſſaſſin was em- 
ployed to murder him, who was killed in making the attempr, 
but not till he had wounded the Prince in the arm with a poi- 
ſoned knife, by which his life was in great danger *. 


While Prince Edward was gathering barren laurels, and encoun- 


tering real dangers in the Holy Land, his family, and his native 
country, ſtood much in need of his preſence. In this interval 
the royal family ſuſtained two great loſſes, by the death of Henry 
de Almaine, and of his father, the King of the Romans: the 
former being baſely murdered at Viterbo, in Italy, by his two 
exiled couſins, Guy and Simon de Montfort r; and the latter 
dying of grief for the loſs of his ſon, at Berkhamſtead, 2d April, 
A. D. 1272. King Henry, worn out by age and infirmities, was 
quite unequal to the taſk of government, which under his feeble 


_ adminiſtration became utterly contemptible. The great barons 


oppreſled the people at their pleaſure, the highways were infeſt- 
ed by robbers, and the inhabitants off London, and ſome other 


cities, became very riotous and diſorderly. As the King was re- 
turning from Norwich, where he had been ſuppreſſing one of 


theſe riots, he was taken ill at St Edmundſbury, from whence 
being conveyed to Weſtminſter by eaſy journies, he there died, 


on the 16th November, A. D. 1272, in the n year of his 


age, and the fifty- ſeventh of his reign 7. 

Henry III. ſurnamed sf Winchefter, was in his perſon of middle 
ſtature, of a robuſt conſtitution, but unpleaſing countenance ; his 
left eye-brow hanging This 
prince was certainly not poſſeſſed of great intellectual abilities, much 


leſs of true wiſdom, and the right art of governing; yet his un- 
derſtanding does not ſeem to have been remarkably defective, 


* M, Paris, p. 678. T. Wykes, p. 97. — p. 242. &c. 
+ M. Weſt. p. 300. T. Wykes, p. 95. | 
Z 1 M, Weſt. p. 401. T. Wykes, r. 98. . IM. Paris, p. 680. 
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but had unhappily taken a turn towards low diſhoneſt cunning. 


As the ends which he had in view were often bad, and ſuch as 
could not be openly avowed, he endeavoured to attain them by 
the winding ways of treachery and deceit. Some of Henry's re- 
partees are preſerved in hiſtory, which do not beſpeak him to 
have been that ſimple fool he is often repreſented. When the 


Archbiſhop of Canterbury, with the Biſhops of Wincheſter, Sa- 


liſbury, and Carliſle, were {ent by parliament in 1253, to preſent 
a very ſtrong remonſtrance againſt uncanonical and forced elec- 


tions to vacant ſees : It is true,“ replied he, I have been ſome- 
* what faulty in that particular: I obtruded you, my Lord of 


“Canterbury, upon your ſee: I was obliged to employ both en- 
« treaties and menaces, my Lord of Wincheſter, to get you elect- 
“ed, when you ſhould have been rather ſent to ſchool: My 


proceedings were indeed very irregular and violent, my Lords 


“ of Saliſbury and Carliſle, when I raiſed you from the loweſt 
« ſtations to your preſent dignities, It will become you there- 
„fore, my Lords, to ſet an example of reformation, by reſign- 
„ ing your preſent benefices, and try to obtain preferment in a 
4 more regular manner *.“ But this prince was much more de- 
fective in perſonal courage than in underſtanding; and, as ap- 
pears from the whole courſe of his hiſtory, as well as from many 
anecdotes, was of a very cowardly and timorous nature, In the 
year 1258, when the royal authority was much eclipſed, and 
the Earl of Leiceſter was in his glory, the King, in going to the 


tower by water, was overtaken in a ſtorm of thunder and light- 


ning, with which he was greatly terrified, and ordered his barge 
to be put a-ſhore at the firſt landing place. But being met by 
the Earl of Leiceſter at his landing, his terrors redoubled, and 
he exhibited all the marks of the greateſt conſternation in his 
countenance, which made the Earl obſerve, that the ſtorm was 


M. Paris, p. 579. 
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now over, and he had no further reaſon to be afraid; to which 
the King replied, I am indeed beyond meaſure afraid of thun- 
e der and lightning; but, by God's head, I fear thee more 
& than all the thunder in the univerſe *,” Henry was ſtill more 
deſtitute of the noble virtues of ſincerity in making, and fidelity 


in obſerving his engagements, than he was of courage. When- 


ever he was hard puſhed by the diſcontented barons, he ſubmit- 
ted to any terms they thought fit to preſcribe, a confirmed 


them by all the moſt awful oaths and ſolemnities they could de-- 
viſe; but the moment he thought he could do it with ſafety, he 


violated all his promiſes and oaths without heſitation, ſatisfying 
himſelf with the abſolution of his good friend the Pope, which he 
cafily obtained. This wicked prevarication was not more odious 
than it was pernicious to his affairs, and obliged the barons to 
proceed to much greater extremities than otherwiſe they would 
have done, plainly perceiving that nothing could make him keep 


his promiſes, but putting it out of his power to break them. 
But the moſt ſingular feature in this prince's character was his 


incorrigible partiality and affection to foreigners, which attend- 
ed him through his whole life, and occaſioned infinite vexations 


to himſelf and his ſubjects. No ſooner was one ſet of theſe foreign 


favourites driven from the royal preſence, by attacks which ſhook 


the throne itſelf, than others took their place, and were cheriſhed 


with equal fondneſs, and diſplaced with equal difficulties and dan- 
gers. It is highly probable, that theſe foreigners, having their for- 


tunes to make, were much more ſupple and inſinuating, and more 


ready to comply with all his humours, than the Engliſh barons, con- 


{cious of their own power and importance. The piety of this prince 


is much extolled by the monkiſh writers of thoſe times T. He was 
no doubt a very uſeful and liberal ſon to his Holy Father the 


M. Paris, p. 656, 
bi Erat beſtialis homo, ſed religioſus, Chron, Mailros, P. 242, M. Paris, p. 680. 
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Pope, whom he aſliſted with all his might in fleecing his unhap- 
py ſubjects. He was alſo a moſt devout worſhipper of ruſty nails 
and rotten bones, particularly thoſe of his favourite, Saint Ed- 
ward the Confeſſor, which he placed in a ſhrine of gold adorned 
with precious ſtones . One of the moſt commendable parts of 
his prince's character is hardly ever mentioned by our hiſto- 
rians, his love of the arts; for the encouragement of which he 
9 expended great ſums of money f. It muſt further be owned, 
= that he was a very warm and generous, though not a very con- 
| ; ſtant friend, a faithful huſband, and an affectionate parent. 
Z Henry III. left two ſons ; Edward his ſucceſſor, and Edmund His children. 
; ſurnamed Crouch-back, titular King of Sicily, and Earl of Lan- 
caſter, Leiceſter, and Derby, and High Steward of England; 
and two daughters; Margaret, married to Alexander Ill. Kin g of 
Scots, and Beatrix, married to John Duke of Britanny T. 


As Alexander II. King of Scotland had been induced to enter Hiſtory of 
into the confederacy with Prince Lewis of France and the re- ON - 
volted barons, by the proſpect of obtaining poſſeſſion of the ns wee 

_ three northern counties of Northumberland, Cumberland, and 
Weſtmorland ; as ſoon as that proſpect vaniſhed, by the defeat of 
the confederates at Lincoln, 25th May, A. D. 1217, he began to 
think of making peace with the young King Henry III. which, 
after ſome time ſpent in negotiation, was concluded ||. By one 
article of this treaty, it was ſtipulated, that the King of Scotland 
ſhould marry the Princeſs Joan, the eldeſt ſiſter of the King of 
England; and their nuptials (after ſome delays, occaſioned by the 
detenſion of the Princeſs in France) were celebrated, 25th June, 
A.D. 1221 **, 


This peace and marriage put a ſtop to all hoſtilities between Peace with 
; England, 


* T. Wykes, p. 88. I See chap. 4. of this book. 1M. Paris, p. 679. 
M Paris, p. 204. Fad. tom. 1. p. 224. Chron, Mel. p. 155. 
* M. Paris, p. 216. Rym. Fad, tom. 1. p. 240. 
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the two nations for ſeveral years, and introduced a friendly inter- 
courſe between the two royal families, now ſo nearly related. The 
King and Queen of Scotland made frequent viſits to the court of 
England; where they were nobly entertained, and received many 


valuable proofs of friendſhip from their royal brother . This 


external tranquillity gave Alexander leiſure to ſuppreſs a danger- 
ous inſurrection in Argyle, A. D. 1222, and to puniſh the people 


of Caithneſs for the murder of their biſhop, whom they had 


burnt to death in his own houſe f. The internal peace of the 
kingdom was again diſturbed, A. D. 1229, by Gilleſcop, a tur- 
bulent baron in the north, who was at laſt defeated and ſlain Þ. 
Though the intimate relation and pacific diſpoſitions of the 
two Britiſh monarchs prevented an open rupture, there were ſtill 
ſeveral ſubjects of diſpute between them, which now and then 
occaſioned ſome diſquiet. On the one hand, Henry ſometimes 
diſcovered a diſpoſition to revive the claim of homage from the 


King of Scotland, which had been given up by Richard I.; and 


on the other hand, Alexander ſtill inſiſted on his claim ro the 
three northern counties of England ||. This diſpute was deter- 
mined, A. D. 1237, by the mediation of the Pope's Legate ; and 
Alexander accepted of certain lands in Northumberland and 
Cumberland, in lieu of all his claims **. 

Joan Queen of Scotland, who had contributed ſo much to the 


peace of her family and her country, died 4th March, A.D. 1238, 


without having had any children, and Alexander married a 


French lady, Mary, daughter of Ingelram de Couci, 15th May, 


A. D. 1239 ft. | | 
Though the friendſhip between the two monarchs was not 1m- 


en diſſolved, when the great bond of union was removed, 


Ford. J. 9. c. 37. M. Paris, p. 250. Chron. Mel. p. 203. Rym, Fad. t. 1. P. 370. 379. 


+ Ford. I. 9. c. 34. 37. Þ Id. ibid. c. 47. Rym. Fed. t. 1. p. 334. 335. 374. Kc, 


* See Lord Hailes's moſt accurace Annals of Scotland, vol. 1. p. 132. 
++ Chron. Mel. p. 203. 204, 
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yet it gradually declined, and national jealouſies revived. After 
ſome time ſpent in mutual complaints and accuſations, both 
princes raiſed armies and prepared for war, A. D. 1244. But 
that was happily prevented, and a peace concluded, by the media- 
tion of Richard Earl of Cornwall and other Engliſh barons, and 
Alexander engaged to live in amity with England, and not to aſſiſt 
her enemies, unleſs the Engliſh did him ſome wrong p. 

When Alexander was engaged in an expedition againſt Angus 
of Argyle, who refuſed to do homage for certain iſlands, he was 
ſeized with a fever, of which he died in the ſmall iſle of Kirarry, 
Sth July, A. D. 1249, in the fifty-firſt year of his age, and thir- 
ty-fifth of his reign T. He was one of the wiſeſt and beſt princes 
that ever filled the throne of Scotland : and though he maintain- 
ed the independency of his crown abroad, and the authority of 
his government at home, with the greateſt ſteadineſs and ſpirit ; 
yet in doing both he acted with ſo much temper and integrity, 
* that (ro uſe the words of a contemporary Engliſh hiſtorian) he 
* was juſtly beloved by all the people of England, as well as 


* by his own ſubjects ||.”. He was ſucceeded by his only ſon, of 


the ſame name, a child in the eighth year of his age. 

Alexander III. was both knighted and crowned by the Biſhop 
of St Andrew's, at Scoon, 13th July, only five days after his 
father's death **, This precipitation was uſed to prevent the 


King of England from interfering in theſe ceremonies, 


Alexander had been betrothed, A. D. 1242, when he was only 
a year old, io Margaret, eldeſt daughter of Henry III. a princeſs 
about the ſame age; and their nuptials were celebrated with 
great pomp, at York, 26th December, A. D. 1251 Ff. On that 
occaſion Alexander did homage to Henry for his poſſeſſions in 
England ; but Henry, taking advantage of his youth, and other 


M. Paris, p. 432. 436. + Rym. Fed. tom. 1. p. 429. 
+ M. Paris, p. 5 15. 516. Chron. Melros, p. 219. | M, Paris, p. 436. 
Ford. I. 10. c. 1 +} M. Paris, p. 395. 554 
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drcumſthnees, required him 8 to do homage to him for his crown 
and kingdom of Scotland. To this unſeaſonable and ungenerous 
requiſition, Alexander, by the advice of his council, returned 
this prudent anſwer, © That he had been invited to York to 
« marry the Princeſs of England, not to treat of ſtate affairs; and 
ce that he could not take a ſtep of ſo much importance, without 
“ conſulting his parliament *.“ "gf 
Scotland was a ſcene of much diſquiet, and of various revolu- 
tions, during the minority of Alexander III. The great men were 
divided into two parties, the one compoſed of the powerful family 
of the Comyns, and their friends; the other of the reſt of the 
nobility and their followers. Robert de Ros and John de Baliol, 
two of the Comyn party, were regents, and had the young King 
and Queen in their hands, which gave them a great advantage 


over their rivals 7. They kept their ſovereign and his conſort in 
a kind of confinement in the caſtle of Edinburgh, without allow- 


ing them to cohabit; of which, and ſome other diſcourteſies, the 
Queen made bitter complaints. 


The King of England, being uncle to the King, and father to 


the Queen of Scots, could not be an unconcerned ſpectator of 
thoſe tranſactions, Liſtening to the complaints of his daughter a- 
gainſt the Comyns, he embraced the intereſts of the oppoſite par- 
ty, who had the good fortune to take the caſtle of Edinburgh by 
ſurpriſe, and ſet the King and Queen at liberty 4. To ſupport 
them, Henry came with an army to the borders of Scotland; but 
at the ſame time, Auguſt 25. A. D. 1255, he emitted a procla- 
mation, declaring, that he did not deſign to attempt any thing 


againſt the rights and liberties of that kingdom ||. He was vi-- 


ſited by the King and Queen of Scotland, who ſpent ſome time 
with him, firſt at Werk caſtle, and afterwards at Roxburgh. 
At this laſt place a plan for the government of Scotland, during 


* M. Paris, p. 554+ 555, + M, Paris, p. 609. Chron. Dunſtap. p. 317. 
+ Chron. Melros, p. 220. Rym. Fad, tom, 1. p. 562, 
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the King's minority was ſettled, 2oth September, By this plan 
the Comyns and their friends were diſmiſſed from the council, 
and deprived of all their places, and the adminiſtration was com- 
mitted to fifteen of the chiefs of the oppoſite party *, 

The tranquillity of their kingdom being thus reſtored, the 
young King and Queen, attended by a retinue of 300 horſe, vi- 
fited the court of England, in Auguſt, A. D. 1256; and on Sep- 
tember 2. Alexander obtained a grant of the earldom of Hun- 
tingdon from his father-in-law f. As a further mark of his af- 
fection, Henry iſſued orders to all his military tenants in the five 
northern counties, to aſſiſt the King of Scotland with all their 
forces 4. 

The peace of Scotland was of ſhort duration. Gamelin, late 
Chancellor, and Biſhop- elect of St Andrew's, a zealous friend of 
the Comyns, was conſecrated by William de Bondington Biſhop 


of Glaſgow, who was of the fame party, in dire& oppoſition to 
an injunction of thoſe in power. For this act of diſobedience, 


the Biſhop of St Andrew's was outlawed, and the revenues of 
his ſee were ſeized. He flew to Rome, and complained: to the 
Pope, who eſpouſed his cauſe ſo warmly, that he excommuni- 
cated all his enemies. The Comyns and their party, taking ad- 
vantage of this, exclaimed loudly, that the King and govern- 
ment were in the hands of excommunicated perſons ; and that 
the kingdom was in danger of being laid under an interdict. 
Not contented with clamours, they flew to arms, and ſeized the 


King and Queen at Kinroſs. They alſo made an alliance with 
Lewellyn Prince of Wales, who was then (1257) at war with: 
England, and, carrying the young King with them, they march- 
ed their army to the borders. But Henry having raiſed an army 
in the north, a negotiation was ſet on foot, which produced a 


* Rym. Fœd. P · 566. 567. | | + M. Paris, P · 626. 
t Rym, Fad. tom. 1. p. 605. 4 
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kind of coalition of parties, and a regency was formed, conſiſting 


of ten perſons, four of each party, with the Queen-Dowager and 


her ſecond huſband, John de Brienne *. 
Though this coalition of parties was probably not very fincere, 


it produced an external calm, which gave the King and Queen 
of Scotland an opportunity of viſiting the court of England, 
where the Queen was delivered of a daughter, named Margaret, 


A. D. 1260 f. 
Alexander having now arrived at full age, took che reins of 


government into his own hands, and conducted the affairs both 
of peace and war with prudence and courage. It was not long 
before his courage was put to the trial. Haco King of Norway, 


having collected a fleet of one hundred and ſixty ſhips, embarked 


with a numerous army, and ſailed towards Scotland, in ſummer, 
A. D. 1263, moſt probably with an intention to recover ſuch of 
the Weſtern Iſles as had formerly belonged to his crown, but had 
been wreſted from it by the Scots. He made himſelf maſter of 
the iſlands of Arran and Bute, and afterwards landed his army 
on the coaſt of Cunningham. By this time Alexander had rai- 
ſed an army, with which he attacked the bold invaders of his 
country, at Largs, October 2. The battle was fierce and bloody; 

but victory at laſt declaring for the Scots, the greateſt part of the 

invading army fell in the action, or in the purſuit, To complete 


the misfortunes of the Norwegians, their fleet was diſſipated, and 


many of their ſhips wrecked, by a ſtorm, the day after the battle. 
Haco reached the Orkneys, where he landed, and ſoon after died, 
as it is ſaid, of a broken heart TJ. This defeat of the Norwegians 
was followed by the reduction of almoſt all the Weſtern iſlands, 
and the ſubmiſſion of Magnus King of Man, to hold his country 


* Chron. Melros, p. 221, M. Paris, p. 644. Rym. Fœd. tom. I. p. 670, 
7 Rym, Fad. tom. 1. p. 713. Chron. Melros, p. 223. 
Torſæi Hiſt, Norveg. iv, 47. Ford. 1. x. c. 17, Chron, Melros, p. 224. 
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of Alexander, and to furniſh him with ten gallies, when de- 
manded *. 

Alexander, now enjoying perfect tranquillity at home, ſent a 
choice body of his ſubjects, under the conduct of John Comyn, 
John Baliol, and Robert Bruce, to the aſſiſtance of his father- in- 
law Henry III. againſt his revolted barons. Theſe troops behaved 
bravely, and ſuffered much, at the battle of Lewes: two of their 
leaders, John Comyn and Robert Bruce, were made priſoners, but 
ſoon obtained their liberty f. 

Magnus King of Norway, diſcouraged by the diſaſter which 
had befallen his father, yielded all his rights to the Weſtern i- 
lands and the Ifle of Man, (A. D. 1266), to the crown of Scot- 
land, for the ſum of 4000 marks, to be paid in four years, and 
a quit-rent of 100 marks yearly f. The Norwegians ſtill retain- 
ed the Orkney and Shetland iſlands. 

Scotland enjoyed ſo perfect a peace during the reſt of the reign 
of Alexander III. which falls within this period, that it happily 
affords few materials for hiſtory, It was no ſmall addition to the 
felicity of this good prince, that his queen was delivered of one 
ſon, who was named Alexander, A. D. 1263, and of another, who 


was named David, A. D. 1270 ||. 


— 


8 EG 
The civil and military hiftory of Britain, from the death of Henry III. 
A. D. 1272, to the death of Edward I. A. D. 1307. 


Hough Edward I. eldeſt ſon of the late king, was at a di- 


ſtance from England when his father died, the greatneſs 


+ M. Paris, p. 669, Hemming, p. 581. Knyght. col. 2447, 
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of his character ſecured his peaceable ſucceſſion, and perſons of 


all ranks ſwore fealty to him with much alacrity *. In an af- 


ſembly of the nobility held on the day after the royal funeral, 
the Archbiſhop of York, the Earls of Cornwall and Glouceſter 
were choſen regents of the kingdom ; and this choice was con- 
firmed in a more full aſſembly or parliament, in 1 A. D. 


1273. | 
Edward was in Sicily, on his return from the Holy Land, 


when he received the news of his father's death, and of his own . 


peaceable acceſſion, Being informed at the ſame time, of the 


perfect tranquillity of his dominions, he made no great haſte to 
take poſſeſſion of the crown, After ſpending ſome time at Rome, 
and other parts of Italy, he viſited the court of France, and per- 


formed his homage for the territories which he held of that 
crown. Having ſuppreſſed an inſurrection in Gaſcony, and ſettled 
ſome commercial diſputes with the Earl of Flanders, he embark- 
ed for England, landed at Dover, Auguſt 2. A. D. 1274, and 
was crowned at Weſtminſter, on the 19th of the ſame month, 
together with his queen, Eleanora, the amiable and affectionate 
companion of his travels Tf. 

As England at this time enjoyed a profound peace, Edward 
very wiſely ſeized that favourable opportunity of enquiring into 
the ſtate of the lands and revenues of the crown; and into the 
conduct of the ſherifts and other officers, who had both defrauded 
the King and opprelled the people i in the late reign 4. He was at 
no leſs pains to reſtore the internal police of the kingdom, and 
the vigorous execution of the laws, which the late troubles and 
the feeble adminiſtration of Henry had rendered contemptible. 
By the advice of his parliament, which met at Weſtminſter in 
May, A. D. 1275, many good laws were enacted, which have 
been ever ſince diſtinguiſhed by the name of the Statutes of Weſt- 


» Rymeri Fœdera, t. 1. p. 888. Walſingham, p. 44. Weſtmonſt. p. 352, 
T T. Walſingham, p. 45. 46. T. Wykes, p. 101. 
+ Chron, Dunſt p. 426. Coxke's 2d Inſtitute, r. 156, 
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51 


minſter *, But it was not long before Edward was interrupted in 4. P. 1235. 


theſe ſalutary works of peace, and involved in ſcenes of war. 
The only vaſſal of the crown of England who had made any 
ſcruple of paying homage and ſwearing fealty to Edward at his 
acceſſion, was Lewellyn Prince of Wales. This prince had been 
ſeveral times ſummoned to come. to court, and perform his ho- 
mage ; but, without directly refuſing, he ſtill delayed to do this, 
under various pretences. While Edward was employed 1n regu- 
lating the internal ſtate of his kingdom, he winked at theſe de- 


lays; but that affair being now ſettled, he determined to bring 


this powerful and refractory vaſſal to obedience. The animoſity 


of the Prince of Wales againſt Edward was much increaſed by an 


incident which happened about this time. Lewellyn, who had 


been a faithful ally and zealous friend to the great Earl of Lei- 


ceſter, in the days of his proſperity, ſtill continued to cultivate 


the friendſhip of that family, after their baniſhment out of Eng- 
land, and had even entered into a contract of marriage with E- 
leanor de Montfort, a daughter of that Earl; but the young 


lady being intercepted on her paſſage from France to Wales, 
was detained a priſoner in the court of England f. When the 
Prince was again ſummoned to come and perform his homage, 
he made bitter complaints of the injury which had been done 


him, and refuſed to comply, unleſs his bride was immediately 


ſet at liberty, and the King's ſon, with ſeveral noblemen, were 
put into his hand as hoſtages, for the ſafety of his perſon, This 


laſt demand was thought inſolent and unreaſonable, both by Ed- 
ward and the Engliſh parliament, which met after Eaſter, A. D. 
1276, at Weſtminſter, to conſider of this affair. The parliament 


further declared, that Lewellyn had forfeited his dominions, by 
refuſing to do homage to his ſuperior lord; exhorted Edward to 


#* Coke's 2d Inſtitute, p. 156. 
+ Walſingham, p. 46. 47. T. Wykes, p. 104. 
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reduce him by force of arms; and for that purpoſe granted him 


a fifteenth of the moveables both of the clergy and laity “. 
In conſequence of this advice and ſupply, Edward prepared in 
good earneſt for the conqueſt of Wales. Every thing being pre- 


pared for this expedition, in the ſpring A. D. 1277, Edward ad- 


vanced towards Wales at the head of a great army; and with e- 
qual caution and courage penetrated into the heart of that coun- 
try. 

Lewellyn, as uſual, retired with his army into the mountains 
of Snowden; but here he was ſoon aſſaulted by famine, which 
obliged him to ſue to Edward for peace, which was granted, but 
on very hard terms. He agreed to pay 50,000 pounds for da- 
mages, and the expences of the war; to do homage to the crown 


of England, and even permit all the barons of Wales to do the 


ſame, except four; to give up all the country between Che- 
ſhire and the river Conway ; and to ſettle ſuitable revenues on 
his rwo brothers Roderic and David +, who had taken ſhelter 
in the court of England, and implored te protection of Edward 


againſt their own brother T. | 
Though Lewellyn had been reduced to the neceſſity of fbenie- 


ting to theſe ſevere conditions, which hardly left him a ſhadow 
of ſovereignty; Edward was not very rigorous in exacting the 
full performance of them. He remitted the payment of the 
50,000 pound ||; delivered to Lewellyn his betrothed wife; aſliſted 
at their marriage; and, conducting the Prince to Weſtminſter, 
he there performed homage to Edward, according to the late 
treaty, on Chriſtmas day, A. D. 1277, in an of the bi- 
Mops and barons of England **. 

The annals of England, in the two next years, are full of the 
ſevere puniſhments which were then inflicted upon the Jews for 


* Ann. Waverly, p. 231. 
+ T. Wykes, p. 105. 106. 8 wel 2. p. 88. I Trivit, Ann. 1277. 
| Rymer, vol. 2. p. 92. „T. Wykes, p. 106. 
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clipping the coin, and __ iniquitous practices &. An or- 
der was iſſued to ſeize the whole of that people in one day, 
the 12th November, A. D. 1278 ; and, after a very ſhort 


trial, two hundred and eighty of them were hanged in London 


only, and all their lands, houſes, money, and goods, to an im- 


menſe value, were confiſcated 4. 
Edward at the ſame time employed another method to fill his 


coffers, and increaſe the revenues of the crown; by appointing 


commiſſioners to examine the titles by which the barons and o- 
thers held their lands. Theſe commiſſioners, by a vigorous ex- 
ertion of their authority, gave great trouble and vexation to 
many, brought a great deal of money into the exchequer, by 
fines and compoſitions for defective titles, and added many 
eſtates to the royal demeſnes. But a ſtop was put to their 


career by the boldneſs of the Earl of Warren; who appearing 


before theſe commiſſioners, and being deſired to produce the 
inftruments by which he held his eſtate, drew an old ruſty ſword 
out of its ſcabbard: This,” ſays he, © is the inſtrument by 


© which my anceſtors gained their eſtate, and by which I will 


keep it as long as I hive.” This anſwer being reported to Edward, 
he became ſenſible of the impropriety of puſhing this inquiſition 
any further, and wiſely revoked the commiſſion ||. 

But it was not long before Edward was called again into the 
fields of war, in which indeed he too much delighted. Lewellyn 
Prince of Wales and his ſubjects were very uneaſy in that ſtate 
of ſubjection to which they were reduced; and this uneaſineſs 
was much increaſed by the inſolence of the victorious Engliſh 
ſetrled in the conquered country between Cheſhire and the river 
Conway ; and by the haughtineſs of the Lords Marchers, who 
ſlighted all the complaints of the Welſh *. David, brother of 
Lewellyn, diſſatisfied with Edward, inflamed the reſentment of 


__ * Walling. p. 48. + T. Wykes, p. 107. t M. Weſt, p. 367. 
Ann. Waverly, p. 235. * Powell's Hiſtory, p. 344. &c. 
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his brother, and exhorted him to make another brave effort to 
ſhake off the Engliſh yoke, and recover the ancient freedom and 
independence of his country. Accordingly in the ſpring A.D. 


1281, the Welſh flew to arms, and made inroads upon the Eng- 


liſh territories. Their firſt attempts were crowned with ſuc- 
ceſs: they took the Lord Clifford priſoner, and gained ſome 
other ſight advantages over the troops which were ſent to oppoſe 


them * 
Edward was not ill pleaſed wich this freſh a of the 


Welſh, as it furniſhed him with a plauſible pretence for making 
a total conqueſt of their country. In order to this, he ſummon- 


ed his barons and military tenants to meet him at Worceſter a- 
bout midſummer ; and having collected a great army from all 


parts of his dominions, he advanced towards Wales f. Lewellyn, 
unable to face ſo great a force in the open field, retired into the 
faſtneſſes of Snowden, whither he was followed by Edward, who, 
ſeizing all the paſles, reſolved once more to reduce the Welſh by 


famine. As he imagined this would be a work of ſome time, he 


gave the command of the army to Roger Mortimer, and, retiring 


to the caſtle of Rudhlan, quietly waited the event. But the af- 


fair was brought to a ſpeedier iſſue than he expected: for the 
Welſh having defeated a ſmall party of the Engliſh who had raſh- 
ly ventured over from the Iſle of Angleſy on a bridge of boats, 
were ſo much elated with this trifling ſucceſs, that they left their 
faſtneſſes, and attacked the Enghth in the open plain. They 
paid very dear for their preſumption ; for they received a total 
defeat, on the 11th December, A. D. 1282, Lewellyn himſelf, 
and two thouſand of his men, being left dead on the field of 
battle T. Prince David made his eſcape, and ſkulked about the 


country for ſome time in various diſguiſes ; but being betrayed 


and taken priſoner, he was conducted to Shrewſbury, tried by 


* Walling. p. 49. Annal Waverlien. p. 234. 


+ M. Weſt. p. 411. T. Wykes, p. 110. t Powell's Hiſt, Wales, 
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his peers, (probably as Earl of Derby), condemned and executed 
as a traitor &. His head (with that of his brother) was expoſed 
to public view on the walls of the tower of London, and his 


.quarters ſent to York, Briſtol, Northampton, and Wincheſter. 


In this cruel manner did Edward ſhed the blood of the laſt of the 


ancient ſovereigns of Wales, derived from ſo long a line of 


princes . 
After this Jecifive victory, and the death of their princes, the 


Welſh made no further reſiſtance; but tamely, though not with- 


out much inward ſorrow and reluctance, ſubmitted to the Eng- 
liſh yoke; and an end was put to that long and bloody quarrel 


between the Engliſh and ancient Britons, which had ſubſiſted | 
more than eight centuries. This, however ſhocking it was to 


the brave and independent ſpirits of the Welſh, was a very happy 
event, as it put a ſtop to thoſe torrents of blood, and ſcenes of 
deſolation, occaſioned by the mutual enmity of the two nations ; 
and as it made way for the introduction of the Englith laws, 
learning, and arts, into Wales. Some years after the conqueſt 
of Wales, Edward beſtowed the title of Prince of Wales on his 
eldeſt fon Edward, which hath ever fince been the title of the 
eldeſt ſons of the kings of England. 

The final reduction of Wales produced a profound peace, which 
continued ſeveral years without the leaſt interruption, and gave 
Edward leiſure to make further improvements in the laws and 
government of England, which will be taken notice of in their 
proper place {. : 

Since the acceſſion of Edward to the throne of England, he had 
been ſeveral times called upon to attend the Kings of France as 
one of their vaſlals, by virtue of his territories on the continent 5 


T. Wykes, p. 111. 


Knyghton. col. 2465. T. Walling. p. 50. 51. 52. Chron, Trivet, an. 128 1. 82. 83. | 


Annal. Waverlien, p. 235. &c. Hemingſord, t. 1. p. 7. 13. 
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but being engaged at home, he had ſent a ; which were Ad- 


mitted. Being now at leiſure, and receiving a ſummons from 


Philip the Fair, who had lately mounted the throne of France, to 


come and perform his homage, and being alſo choſen mediator 


between the competitors for the crown of Sicily, he reſolved to 


viſit the continent. Having appointed the Earl of Pembroke re- 
gent of the kingdom, he ſet {ail for France on the 24th June 


A. D. 1286 *, attended by ſeveral Engliſh biſhops and barons. 


7 


The tranſactions of Edward, during his long reſidence abroad, 
belong more properly to the hiſtory of his foreign dominions 
than to that of England. It is enough to ſay, that he was chiefly 


employed in proſecuting ſome claims which he had to certain 


territories in France, as heir to his mother Eleanor of Provence, 
and in putting an end, by his mediation, to the long and bloody 
diſpute between the houſes of Anjou and Aragon about the crown 
of Sicily; and that in both theſe affairs he acted with great wiſ- 
dam, honour, and ſucceſs. He was by theſe things, however, 
detained rather more than three years in France, and did not ar- 
rive in England till the 12th of Auguſt A. D. 1289 f. 

Edward's long abſence from England had been attended with 
many inconveniencies. It had encouraged the Welſh, not yet 


well reconciled to the Engliſh government, to raiſe an inſurrec- 


tion, which was ſuppreſſed with ſome difficulty, The kingdom 
was a ſcene of much violence and confuſion ; particularly one 
Thomas Chamberlain, a gentleman of deſperate fortunes, (in con- 
junction with ſeveral other deſperadoes), was guilty of a moſt 
outrageous act of villainy, by ſetting fire to the town of Boſton 
in Lincolnſhire, in the time of a great fair, and plundering the 


merchants and townſmen of money and goods to an immenſe 


value, in the confuſion occaſioned by the fire. Chamber- 
lain was taken and hanged; but could not be prevailed upon to 


* M. Welt. p. 412. 
T. Wykes, p. 118. Hemingford, t. 1. p. 14. Annal. Waverlien. p. 239. 
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diſcover any of his accomplices *. The very fountains of juſtice 


were polluted, and loud complaints were made of the corruption 


and venality of the judges. The King, ſoon after his return, 
called a parliament to examine theſe complaints; which were 
found to be true. Sir Thomas Weyland, the chief juſticiary, 
being found guilty, was baniſhed the kingdom ; the other judges 
of both benches, of the Jews, of the foreſts, the juſtices itine- 
rant, ſeveral ſherifls and bailiffs, and others concerned in the ad- 
miniſtration of juſtice, being alſo found guilty, were fined, ac- 
cording to the degrees of their demerits, or their wealth ; which 
fines are ſaid to have brought no leſs than one hundred thouſand 


marks into the royal treaſury f. The Jews, too, ſeem to have 


taken occaſion, from the King's abſence, and the venality of the 


judges, to puſh their exactions to a greater length than ever; for 


the cry againſt them was now become ſo vehement and uni ver- 
ſal, that the parliament aſſembled at. Weſtminſter on the 14th 


of January A. D. 1290, came to a reſolution to baniſh the whole 


race of theſe greedy and uſurious Iſraelites out of the kingdom. 
In conſequence of this reſolution, all their real eſtates were con- 


fiſcated, and no fewer than fifteen thouſand Jews were at this time 


expelled from England 4. 

The kingdoms of England and Scotland had continued ma- 
ny years in the moſt perfect peace and harmony. The two royal 
families, ſtrictly united by the ties of blood, had maintained a con- 


ſtant intercourſe of friendly viſits, and inutual good offices; — the 
coin of each kingdom had been current in the other, and the 


merchants had enjoyed the greateſt freedom of trade in both. 
But this happy period of peace and harmony was now near an 
end, and was ſucceeded by the moſt fierce and laſting animoſi- 
ties, and a long ſeries of cruel and deſtructive wars, which brought 


many calamiries on both kingdoms, In order to diſcover the fa- 


* Hemming, vol. 1. p. 16. 17. + T. Wykes, p. 121. 5. 122. 
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tal ſource of theſe national animoſities and wars, it will be neceſ- 


ſary to take a view of ſome events which had lately happened in 


Scotland. | | 
Alexander III. King of Scots, who was killed on the 19th of 


March 1286, by a fall from his horſe, near Kinghorn, left no 


children, and but one grandchild, a female, an infant, and in a 
foreign country. This was Margaret, the only child of Alexan- 


der's daughter of the fame name, late Queen of Norway, the un- 


doubted heireſs of the crown of Scotland, and recogniſed as ſuch 
by the ſtates of that kingdom, which met about three weeks af- 


ter the King's death. The fame convention of eſtates made 


choice of fix noblemen to be regents of the kingdom during the 
abſence of their young queen, then only about three years of 
ave *, For ſome time theſe regents acted with wiſdom and una- 


nimity, and their government gave univerſal content; but the 
Earl of Buchan, one of the regents, dying, and the Earl of Fife, 


another of them, being murdered, diſputes aroſe among the re- 
maining four; and every thing tended to confuſion. Eric King of 


Norway, hearing of theſe diſtractions, began to be apprehenſive 


for the intereſts of his daughter, the Queen of Scotland; and in 
order to ſecure to her the poſſeſſion of that crown, he applied by 
ambaſſadors to Edward King of England, her granduncle, for 
his aſſiſtance and protection f. This application was very agree- 


able to Edward; who had already formed a ſcheme for uniting. 


the two Britiſh kingdoms, by the marriage of his eldeſt ſon Ed- 
ward with the young Queen of Scots; and had even privately 
procured a diſpenſation from the Pope for that purpoſe. - Con- 
ferences were held at Saliſbury between the ambaſſadors of the 
King of Norway, ſome of Edward's miniſters, and plenipoten- 
tiaries from the regency of Scotland ; in which all the prelimina- 


* Buchan, Hiſt. Scot. 1.8. p. 132. Rymeri Fd, t. 2. p. 266. 272. 324. 327+ 339. 
+ Rymeri Fad. t. 2. p. 416. ; | 
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ries for the young queen's voyage into her dominions were ſet- 


tled *. | 
Edward, thinking all things now ripe for opening his grand 
ſcheme, ſent a very honourable embaſſy to the parliament of 


Scotland, met at Brigham, near Kelſo, on the 18th of July 1290, 


to make a formal demand of their young queen in marriage 
with his ſon, and with full powers to ſettle all the conditions of 


the marriage. The parliament of Scotland readily agreed to the 


marriage, as advantageous to both kingdoms; but, in ſettling the 


conditions, they took every poſſible precaution to preſerve the 


independency of their country, and to guard againſt every dan- 
ger that might ariſe from ſo ſtrict an alliance with ſuch a power- 
ful and ambitious neighbour. It was agreed, That the Scots 
ſhould enjoy all their ancient laws, liberties, and cuſtoms : — That 
in caſe Edward and Margaret ſhould die without iſſue of the 
body of Margaret, the kingdom of Scotland ſhould revert, free, 
abſolute, and independent, to the next heir: —That in caſe Edward 


ſhould die before Margaret without iſſue by her, the body of 


Margaret ſhould be remitted to Scotland free and independent ; — 
That the military tenants of the crown, and other ſubjects, ſhould 


not be obliged to go out of Scotland, to do homage, to ſwear 
fealty, to elect or to be elected to any office, or to do any ſer- 


vice that had been uſually performed in Scotland: — That the 
kingdom of Scotland ſhould have its chancellor, officers of ſtate, 
courts of juſtice, &c. as before: — That a new great ſeal ſhould 
be made, and kept by the chancellor, with the ordinary arms of 
Scotland, and the name of none but the Queen of Scotland en- 
graved upon it : — That all papers and records belonging to the 


crown and kingdom of Scotland, ſhould be lodged in a ſecure 


place within that kingdom, under the ſeals of the nobility : — 
That all parliaments called to treat of the affairs of Scotland, 


H. Boeth, p. 191. Rymer's Fœdera, vol, 2. p. 431. &c, 
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ſhould be held within that kingdom : — That no duties, taxes, 
or levies of men, ſhould be raiſed in Scotland, but ſuch as had 
been uſual : — That the King of England ſhould pay the Pope 
one hundred thouſand pounds, for the uſe of the holy wars: —and, 
That himſelf and his dominions ſhould be excommunicated, and 
laid under an interdict, if he did not religiouſly obſerve all theſe 
Theſe articles were agreed to and confirmed by Ed- 


ward: and as this is the firſt plan which was formed for the u- 


nion of the Britith crowns, it is a great curioſity. The Scots in 


theſe times are repreſented by ſome of our hiſtorians as an igno- 
rant and barbarous people; but it is hard to ſay what better pre- 
cautions could have been taken by the wiſeſt nation, in the moſt 
enlightened age, for ſecuring the freedom and independency of 
their country. | | 

All theſe preliminaries being ſettled to the mutual ſatisfaction 
of both nations, Sir Michael 'Seot and Sir David Weems were 
ſent as commiſſioners from Scotland to Norway, to receive the 


young queen, and conduct her into her own dominions . But 


when all Britain was big with expectation of the arrival of this 
princeſs, who was to be the bond of laſting peace and union, a 
rumour of her death was firſt heard, and afterwards more certain 
intelligence was received, that ſhe had died in Orkney, where, 
being fick, ſhe had landed . 

It will be difficult to find in hiſtory the death of any one per- 
fon attended with more fatal conſequences than that of this in- 
fant queen. It diſſipated in a moment all the pleafing hopes of 
peace and union, and entailed long and bloody wars upon both 
the Britiſh Kingdoms, which brought the . of them to the 
very brink of ruin. 

Edward, in the courſe of the late negotiations, had gained a 
very powerful party in Scotland; and, amongſt others, Fraſer, 


Rymer, vol. 2. p. 482. 483. 484. | + Buchan, Hiſt, Scot, I. 8. p. 132. 
+ M. Weſtmonſt, p. 381. W. Hemming, t. 1. p. 30. 
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Biſhop of St Andrew's, one of the regents, from whom he recei- 4. P. 1201. 


ved the earlieſt intelligence of the young queen's death, with an 
advice to raiſe an army, and approach the borders. He readily 
complied with this advice, which was ſo agreeable to his own ſe- 
cret views. But as he was conducting his army towards Scot- 
land, he met with a very grievous affliction by the death of his 
beloved Queen Eleanor, the faichful partner of all his cares and 
Joys, and companion of all his travels. Ambition on this occa- 
fion yielded to tenderneſs and grief: he ſuſpended his expedition, 
to accompany the remains of his queen, from Grantham in Lin- 
colnſhire, where ſhe died, to Weſtminſter, where ſhe was interred 
with great funeral pomp *. | 

In the mean time Scotland was a ſcene of great confuſion. Edward cho- 
The two chief competitors for the crown, John Baliol and Ro- he 4 
bert Bruce, were eagerly employed in ſtrengthening their parties, ahn he 
and preparing their forces to aſſert their claims. It ſoon became Scotland. 
viſible to all the world, that this diſpute could not be terminated 
within the kingdom without a fierce and deſtructive civil war. 
To avoid this, the regents, the ſtates, and even the competitors, 
agreed to refer this great controverſy to Edward King of Eng- 
land ; who had always profeſſed the greateſt reſpec and affection 
for the Scotch nation; who had lately acquitted himſelf with ſo 
much honour as an umpire between the competitors for the + 
crown of Sicily; and who had power ſufficient to put his ſen- 
tence in execution. The Biſhop of St Andrew's was ſent into 
England, to inform Edward of this reference, and intreat him to 
take upon him the office of an umpire between the competitors 
for the crown of Scotland F. 

This office Edward accepted with the oreateſt pleaſure, and PA r 
managed with the moſt admirable policy; never diſcloſing his gu ©=- 
deſigns till he was almoſt ſecure of their ſueceſs, and through the 


M. Weſtmonſt. p. 38 1. T. Walling. p. 54. 55. 
+ Buchanan, 1.8, p. 134. Fordun, I. 11. c. 42. W. Hemming. t. 1. p. 32. 33. 
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juſtice, however much the eſſentials of it were violated, 
In conſequence of his office of arbitrator, he ſummoned the 


ſtates of Scotland, and the competitors for the crown, to meet 
him at Norham, a ſmall town on the ſouth banks of the Tweed, 
a few miles from Berwick; and that they might not heſitate at 


paſſing that river, he made a declaration, that it ſhould not be 


drawn into precedent *. Edward came to the place of meeting, 
attended by a ſplendid court and powerful army. 

When all were aſſembled, on the 1oth of May A. D. 1291, Ro- 
ger Brabazon, chief juſticiary of England, made a ſpeech to the 
ſtates of Scotland; in which, after a very ſmooth exordium, he 
told them, that King Edward was come to determine the great 
cauſe concerning the crown of Scotland, in virtue of his right of 
ſuperiority and direct dominion over that kingdom, and requi- 


red that this right ſhould be immediately recogniſed, and ſo- 


lemnly acknowledged, by the ſtates, as the firſt ſtep to be taken. 
The ſtates, greatly aſtoniſhed at this unexpected demand, aſked 
ſome time to conſider of it, and were allowed till the next 


day. 


Edward had been at great pains in collecting arguments in ſup- 
port of his pretenſions to the ſuperiority over Scotland, which 
* he hoped would ſoon draw after it the poſſeſſion of that kingdom. 


A paper, containing theſe arguments, was read to the aſſembly at 
Norham. But after all the pains which he had taken, that paper 
hath appeared to many a very weak performance, more like the 


work of a chicaning attorney than of a great king. It conſiſts 


chiefly of ſcraps out of Abbey chronicles, and other Engliſh hi- 
ſtories, many of them very unfairly. quoted, enumerating all the 


defeats which the Scots had received from the Engliſh, and all 


the diſadvantageous treaties which they had made with them; to- 


* Rymer, vol. 2. p. 528. Fordun, I. 11. c. 10. 
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gether with a minute recapitulation of all the homages which 


had. been paid by the Kings of Scotland to the Kings of England ; 
though all the world knew, that theſe homages had been paid 
for the lands which the Scotch kings poſſeſſed or claimed in Eng- 
land, and not for the kingdom of Scotland. Edward was not 
even aſhamed to mention the legendary ſtories of Brute and his 
ſons, and of King Athelſtan's cutting a yard deep with his ſword 


into a rock near Dunbar, by the aſſiſtance of his good friend St 


John of Beverly, as proofs of the ſuperiority of the kings of Eng- 
land over Scotland *. He inſiſted at great length on the homage 
performed by William the Lion, King of Scots, (when he was a 
priſoner), to Henry II. for the whole kingdom of Scotland, as one 
condition of his being ſet at liberty; but, with the greateſt diſin- 
genuity, he took no notice of the renunciation of that homage 
and ſuperiority granted by Richard I. to the ſame King Wil- 


liam . It had been eaſy for the ſtates of Scotland to have an- 
ſwered theſe weak arguments, if they had been at liberty ; but 


they were entirely in the power of Edward; and therefore, at the 
meeting on the 11th of May, they earneſtly requeſted a longer 
delay, that they might have an opportunity of conſulting with 
the other biſhops and barons who were abſent, about a marter of 
ſo great importance. With much difficulty they obtained a delay 


of three weeks; and Edward appointed them to meet him again at 


the ſame place on the 2d day of June. 

In the mean time Edward was not idle, but employed every 
method in his power to ſtrengthen his party in Scotland, and 
both by threats and promiſes to bring as many as poſſible to ac- 
knowledge his ſuperiority k. According to appointment, the 
guardians of Scotland, with the competitors for the crown, and 
many barons and prelates, met, on the 2d of June, in a plain op- 


* Walſing. p. 81. Knyghton, col. 2384. &c. | | 
+ Pryne, vol. 3. p. 489. Rymer. Fad. t. 2. p. 559. Walſing. p. 55. 56 
+ Hemingford, vol. 1. p. 33. 
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ſhop of Bath and Wells, chancellor of England, was ſent by Ed- 


ward to repreſent him 1n that meeting, and report the reſult of 
their deliberations. Some of the Scots barons repreſented, that 


the queſtion concerning the ſuperiority of England could not 


properly be determined until Scotland had a king. his honour and 


intereſt being ſo much concerned *, But the competitors for 
the crown, afraid of offending Edward, by diſputing a point which 
they ſaw he was reſolved to carry, conſented to acknowledge the 
ſuperiority of the crown of England over the crown and kingdom 
of Scotland ; and, by their influence and example, brought the 
reſt of the ſtates to acknowledge the ſame, or to remain ſilent f. 
Edward was not even contented with this acknowledgement, but 
obliged all the competitors to give him letters-patent, under their 
hands and ſeals, owning his ſuperiority, and promiſing to ſub- 


mit to his deciſion F. Thus did Edward, by his power and po- 


licy, gain this great point, on which his heart was very much 


ſet, and with which he was greatly delighted. How {hort-ſight- 
ed is the greateſt human wiſdom ! Little did this prince imagine, 


that, inſtead of entailing the ſuperiority of a kingdom, he was 
entailing nothing but a bloody and deſtructive quarrel, on his 
country and his poſterity. 

No ſooner had Edward ſucceeded in his firſt pretenſion, than he 
diſcloſed another. That he might have a kingdom to beſtow on 
the perſon to whom it ſhould be adjudged, he demanded to have 
all the royal caſtles and places of ſtrength in Scotland put into his 
hands; and this demand was granted ||, | 

The King of England, having thus obtained every thing he 
could defire, proceeded to take ſome ſteps towards the decifion of 
this great cauſe, and to determine which of the competitors had 


* Walling. p. 56. f Rymer, vol. 2. p. 548. 
4 Rymer, vol. 2. p. 579. Hemming. t. 1. p. 32. 34, Walling, P-. 56. 57. 
Rymer, vol. 2. p. 536. 
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the beſt right to the crown of Scotland. Theſe competitors were 


now multiplied to the number of thirteen; ſome of them pro- 
bably ſtirred up by Edward, in order to perplex the cauſe, and 
others perhaps prompted by their own vanity. The names of 
theſe competitors were as follows, John Baliol Lord of Galloway, 
Robert Bruce Earl of Annandale, John Haſtings Lord of Aber- 
gaveny, Florence Earl of Holland, Eric King of Norway, Robert 
Dunbar Earl of March, John Cummin Earl of Badenoch, Wil- 
liam de Veſey, Robert de Pynkeny, Nicolas de Soules, Patrick 
Galyhtly, Roger de Mandevile, Robert de Roſs *. The titles of 


the ten laſt of theſe competitors were either derived from baſtard 


branches of the royal family, or fo trifling or ill ſupported, that 
they do not deſerve a place in hiſtory. The three firſt were the 
only perſons who had any plauſible pretenſions: and in order to 
underſtand the foundations of their reſpective claims, it will be 
neceſſary to take a view of a part of the genealogy of the royal 
family of Scotland. 

Henry Prince of Scotland died before his father King David, 
and left three ſons, Malcolm, William, and David. Malcolm 
ſucceeded his grandfather David, and died without iſſue, Wil- 
lam ſucceeded his brother Malcolm, and left iſſue; but his po- 
ſterity were now extinct, the laſt of them being Margaret of Nor- 
way, the late infant queen of Scotland. It is undeniable, there- 


fore, that the crown of Scotland was now devolved to the poſte- 


rity of Prince David, younger brother of the Kings Malcolm and 
William. David had been Earl of Huntington in England, and 
left three daughters, Margaret, Iſabella, and Ada. Margaret, 
the eldeſt daughter of Earl David, married Allan Lord of Gallo- 
way, by whom ſhe had an only daughter, Dervorgilla, married 
to John Baliol, by whom ſhe had John Baliol, the competitor ; 
who, according to this account, was great-grandſon to David 


* Walling. p. 55. 
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Earl of Huntington, by his eldeſt daughter. Habella, the ſecond 
daughter of Earl David, married Robert Bruce, by whom ſhe had 
Robert Bruce, the competitor, who was grandion to the Earl 
of Huntington by his ſecond daughter. Ada, third and young- 
eſt daughter of Earl David, married John Haftings, by whom 
the had John Haſtings, the competitor, who was grandſon to that 
Earl by his youngeſt daughter. Haſtings could have no preten- 
ſions to the whole ſucceſſion of David Earl of Huntington while 
the poſterity of his two elder daughters were in being; all he 
pretended to therefore was, that the kingdom of Scotland ſhould 
be divided into three parts, and that he ſhould inherit one of 
them, as heir to one of the three daughters of Earl David. But 
the kingdom being declared impartible, the pretenſions of Ha- 
ſtings were excluded, and there remained only two competitors, 
Baliol and Bruce. Baliol claimed the whole kingdom of Scot- 
land, as heir to David Earl of Huntington by his eldeſt daugh- 
ter; but Bruce pleaded, that though he was deſcended from the 
ſecond daughter ; yet, being grandſon to the Earl of Huntington, 
he ought to be preferred before Baliol, who was only great-grand- 
fon to that Earl. The whole controverſy, therefore, between 
theſe rwo chief competitors turned upon this hinge, Whether the 


more remote by one degree, deſcended from the eldeſt daughter, 


or the nearer by one degree, deſcended from the ſecond daugh- 
ter, had the beſt title? To examine this, and every other que- 
ſtion that might ariſe in this cauſe, it was agreed, that John Ba- 


hol and Robert Bruce fhould each name forty commiſſioners, to 


whom Edward might add twenty-four ; which commiſſioners 
ſhould fit at Berwick, and report their opinion to Edward, who 


was finally to judge, and pronounce fentence *. 
Theſe commiſſioners, appointed to examine the merits of this 


great cauſe, met at Berwick, for the firſt time, on the 2d of Au- 


* Rymer, vol. 2. p. 555. 
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guſt, A. D. 1292; and after three months ſpent in various meet- 


ings and deliberations, they gave their opinion in favour of Ba- 
liol. All things being now ripe, Edward appointed the 17th of 


November for pronouncing his award and judgement ; and ac- 
cordingly on that day, in the great hall of the caſtle of Berwick, 


in preſence of all the prelates, earls, barons, and great men, of 


both kingdoms, .he adjudged the crown and kingdom of Scot- 
land to John Baliol *. But this unhappy Prince very ſoon found, 


| that a dependent crown was no very valuable poſſeſſion. 


As ſoon as Edward had thus obtained the ſuperiority of the 
crown and kingdom of Scotland, he proceeded to exerciſe it with 
unrelenting ſeverity, and in its full extent, He obliged King 
John, on the day after the cauſe was determined in his favour, 
to perform his homage, and ſwear fealty to him and his heirs, 
kings of England, for the whole kingdom of Scotland : after 
which he permitted him to go and rake poſſeſſion of his king- 
dom f. But that his royal vaſſal might not forget his depen- 


dency by fitting too long unmoleſted on his throne, Edward re- 
called him into England immediately after his coronation, and 


made him renew his homage and fealty at Newcaſtle, on St Ste- 
phen's day, A. D. 1292. Beſides this, that John might not i- 
magine that this humiliating ceremony was all he had to ſuffer, 
Edward haſtened to load him with freſh indignities; and in little 
more than one year this ſhadow of a king received no fewer than 
fix citations to appear before the King of England in his par- 
liament, to anſwer the complaints of ſeveral private perſons, on 
matters of no great importance 4. 

1n conſequence of theſe citations, King John e Edward 


in his parliament after Michaelmas, A. D. 1293, at Weſtminſter : 


and when one of the complaints againſt him came to be tried, he 


* Rymer, vol. 2. p. 598. Rymer. Fad, tom. 2. p. 593. | 
1 Rymer, vol. 2. p. 605.— 616. 6 
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offered to anſwer by his attorney: but this privilege was not 
granted him; and, after a long ſtruggle, he was obliged to de- 
fcend from his ſeat, and ſtand at the bar like any common de- 
linquent *. Even the tame ſpirit of Baliol was rouſed by this 


affront: he felt the deepeſt reſentment, and ſecretly reſolved to 


exubrace the firſt favourable opportunity of throwing off a yok? 
which was become intolerable, It was not long before a very 
promiſing opportunity offered. | 

while Edward was eagerly purſuing his deſigns on Scotland, 
an accidental ſcuffle happened between the crews of an Engliſh 
and French ſhip, about a ſpring of freſh water near Bayonne, 
This ſcuffle, in which a French ſailor was killed, being reported 
in both countries, became a national quarrel, and produced a 
kind of pyratical war, trifling indeed in its beginnings, but very 
bloody and deſtructive in its progreſs. A fleet of two hundred 
Norman ſhips, ſailing towards the ſouth, ſeized all the Englith 
ſhips which they met with in their paſſage, hanged the crews, 


and made prize of the cargoes. The inhabitants of the Cinque- 


ports hearing of this, fitted out a fleet of ſixty ſtout ſhips, well 


manned, and waited for the enemy in their return. The two 


fleets met; and after an obſtinate ſtruggle the Engliſh obtained 


a complete victory, and took or deſtroyed the greateſt part of the 
French fleet. As no quarter was given, the action was very 


bloody; and the French, it was pretended, loſt 15,000 men f. 
The two monarchs being otherwiſe employed, had not directly 
intermeddled in this quarrel ; but this laſt affair was too ſerious 


to be overlooked. Philip the Fair, King of France, ſent ambaſ- 


ſadors into England, to demand reparation ; and Edward, not 


willing at this time to break with France, diſpatched the Biſhop of 


London to that court, with ſeveral propoſals for an accommoda- 
tion. But all theſe propoſals were rejected; and the war continuing, 


— 


* Ryley Placet. parl. p. 152. 153. 
+ Walling. p- $9.—39, Hemming, t. 1, p. 39. 40. &c, 
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Philip cited the King of England, as Duke of Guienne, to appear 


before him in his court at Paris *, This citation was given to 
Edward in November, A. D. 1294, about a year after he had 


treated the King of Scotland with ſo great inſolence in his parlia- 


ment at Weſtminſter : ſo that while he made the unhappy Balio! 
feel all the weight of feudal ſubjection, he was treated with the 
ſame haughtineſs by his own liege lord, the King of France. 


The King of Scotland, ſeeing every thing tending to a rup- 


ture, determined to ſeize that opportunity of throwing off the 
Engliſh yoke, by entering into a ſtrict alliance with the King of 
France. In order to this, he ſent ambaſſadors into France, to 
negotiate a treaty with that crown ; which was ſigned and ſeated 
on the 23d of October, A. D. 1295. By this treaty, the Kings of 
France and Scotland agreed to aſſiſt one another againſt their 
common enemy the King of * and not to make peace 
but by common conſent f. 

Edward did not think fit to obey the citation he had rectived 
from France; and yet, unwilling to come to an open rupture with 
that court, he ſent his brother Edmund Earl of Lancaſter to Pa- 
ris to negotiate an accommodation. Philip appeared exceed- 
ingly incenſed againſt Edward's ſubjects in Guienne, (who 
had joined with the Engliſh), and would liſten to no reaſonable 
terms. But when the Earl of Lancaſter was ready to depart, 
the Queen-dowager, and the reigning Queen of France, interpo- 
ſed their good offices, and propoſed, that if Edward would ſur- 


render Guienne into the hands of Philip, in order to fatisfy his 
point of honour, it ſhould be immediately reſtored. The Earl of 


Lancaſter, with his brother's conſent, ſigned a treaty with the two- 
queens, on theſe terms, which was confirmed by the verbal de- 
claration of King Philip, before ſeveral witneſſes, In conſequence 


* Walſing. p. 60. Triveti Annal, an. 1294. 
+ Rymer, vol. 2. p. 680. Prynne's Collect. vol, 3. p. 602. Kc. Hemming, t. 1. 
p. 76. 77. | | | 
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of this treaty, the dukedom of Guienne was ſurrendered to the con- 
ſtable de Niſle, who took poſſeſſion of it in the name of the King 


of France. But when the Earl of Lancaſtes demanded the re- 
ſtoration of that dukedom, according to the treaty with the two 


queens, he received a flat denial, Edward was again ſummon- 


ed to appear before Philip in his court at Paris; and upon his not 
appearing, the court declared, he had forfeited Guienne ; which 
was accordingly confiſcated *, Thus Edward, who had uſed ſo 
many artifices to gain the ſuperiority of Scotland, loſt Guienne, 
his undoubted property, by a ſhameful fraud. 

Though Edward was both aſhamed and enraged, to be thus 
outwitted by the court of France, he did not take any haſty ſtep, 
but acted with his ufual prudence. His firſt care was to collect 
money to defray the expences of a war with France and Scot- 


land, which he ſaw was unavoidable. In order to this, he ſeized 


the large ſums of money which had been collected for the holy 
war, and were depoſited in ſeveral monaſteries T; and his parlia- 
ments granted him very large ſupplies. At one time the clergy 


granted him one half, the merchants one ſixth, and the reſt of 


the laity a tenth, of all their moveables 7. Beſides all this, he 
violently ſeized all the wool and hides which were ready for ex- 
portation, promiſing to pay the owners at a convenient time. 


Edward being, by theſe and various other means, poſſeſſed of the 


ſinews of war, determined to carry it on with great vigour. 

This wiſe prince, though greatly irritated againſt the King of 
France, on account of his groſs prevarication in the affair of 
Guienne, the invaſion of England and burning of Dover 
A. D. 1295, and many other injuries, reſolved to make his 
greateſt efforts againſt Scotland. He contented himſelf, therefore, 


with ſending his brother Edmund with a ſmall army into Guienne, 


* Rymer, vol. 2. p. 620. &, Walling, p. 61. Hemming, t. 1. p. 41. 42. 
T. Wykes, p. 126. Hemming, t. 1. p. 51. 52. 
3 M, Well, p. 394. 395. Walſing. p. 62. Hemming. t. 1. p. 53. 64. 
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to preſerve the few places he ſtill poſſeſſed in theſe parts, and to 
keep the war alive in France, while he reſolved to attempt the 
total conquelt of Scotland *. | 
Edward, that he might not want a plauſible pretence for inva- 
ding Scotland, required King John to deliver the caſtles of Ber- 
wick, Jedburgh, and Roxburgh, into his hands, as a ſecurity 
for his peaceable behaviour during the war with France T. John 


having concluded the above-mentioned treaty with the King of 
France, and having alſo received from the Pope an abſolution 


from the oaths of fealty which he had ſworn to Edward, refuſed 
to comply with this demand ; and, as a further evidence of his 
hoſtile diſpoſitions, he baniſhed all Engliſhmen out of Scotland. 
In the ſpring of the year 1296 Edward began to move north- 
ward with his army; and arriving at Newcaſtle in the begin- 


ning of March, he there held a parliament, to which King 


John received a citation, which he entirely ſlighted ; and hoſtili- 
ties immediately commenced between the two kingdoms f. 

The King of England began this war with every advantage 
that could promiſe certain and complete ſucceſs, He excelled in 
military {kill and courage, and conducted a powerful, united 
people, againſt a weak diſpirited nation, headed by an unpopular 


and unwarlike Prince. To render this match ſtill more une- 


qual, Edward was joined by Robert Bruce Earl of Carrick, and 
his ſon, of the ſame name, who was afterwards King of Scotland, 
with ſeveral barons of their party. King John was even ſo much 
deſpiſed by that part of his ſubjects who acknowledged his au- 
thority, that they did not think fit to truſt him with the conduct 
of the war, but choſe twelve guardians, who were to have the 


chief direction of all affairs ||. 


* Walfing. p. 63. 64. 
+ Rymer, vol. 2. p. 692. Walling. p. 64+ 
} Hemming, vol. 1. p. 84, Id. vol. 1. p. 75. 
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In the beginning of the war the Scots had ne faccnth Their 
fleet defeated an Engliſh ſquadron which blocked up Berwick by 
ſea, and ſunk ſixteen of their ſhips; — the caſtle of Werk was be- 
trayed to them by its governor ; and a thouſand men whom Ed- 
ward ſent to preſerve it, falling into an ambuſh, were cut in 
pieces; —a ſmall army of Scots broke into Northumberland and 


Cumberland, plundered the country, and burnt ſeveral mona- 


ſteries, and the ſuburbs of Carlille * 

But theſe ſlight ſucceſſes were followed by a long train of grie- 
vous and irreparable loſſes. Edward, croſſing the Tweed at 
Coldſtream without oppoſition, inveſted Berwick; which he took 
by a ſtratagem, on the zoth of March, and put all the numerous 


_ garriſon to the ſword FT. The caſtle of Roxburgh was ſoon 


after ſurrendered by James, ſteward of Scotland, who ſubmitred, 
and ſwore fealty to Edward. The Earl of Warrenne, with a large 


detachment of the Engliſh army, beſieged the caſtle of Dunbar; 


and the Scots army, which is {aid to have amounted to 40,000 
foot, and 500 horſe, approaching to raiſe the ſiege, a battle was 


fought near that place, April 27. in which the Scots received a 


dreadful overthrow, leaving (as the Engliſh hiſtorians affirm) ten 
thouſand men dead on the field of battle 4. This terrible defeat 
entirely diſpirited the Scots; the caitles of Edinburgh and Stir- 


ling ſurrendered almoſt without reſiſtance; and the whole ſouth 


of Scotland was ſubdued before midſummer. Edward, deter- 
mined to purſue his advantage, directed his march northward, 


having received a ſtrong reinforcement of Welſh and Iriſh 


troops ||. 

The unfortunate Baliol, after the fatal battle of Dunbar, had 
retired with the ſiktered remains of his army beyond the river 
Tay. But, diſtruſting the fidelity of his own troops, and de- 


* Trivet. p. 288. Hemming. t. 1. p. 87. 88. Knyghton, col. 2478. 2479. 
Hemming. vol. 1. p. 99. — 97. + M. Weſt, p. 404, Walſing p. 67. 
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ſpairing of making any effectual reſiſtence, he reſolved to throw 
- himſelf upon the mercy of the conqueror, He found means to 
communicate this reſolution to Edward; who ſent Anthony Beck, 


Biſhop of Durham, to confirm him in his deſign, and conduct 
him into his preſence ; and thar artful prelate, encouraging the 
fallen monarch with hopes of favour, brought him before the 


. King of England, on the 2d of July, at a place called Strouthar- 


rack *, At this interview, the two kings diſcovered their real 
characters, John behaving with the moſt abject meanneſs, and 
Edward with the moſt unrelenting ſelfiſhneſs. He obliged Ba- 


liol to make a ſolemn ſurrender, by letters-patent under his 


hand and ſeal, of his whole kingdom, and royal dignity, into his 
hands +; after which he ſent him priſoner to the tower of Lon- 
don. This puſillanimous and unfortunate prince had enjoyed ſo 


little peace and comfort ſince his acceſſion to the throne, through 


the continual inſults of Edward, and the diſaffection of his own 
ſubjects, that he ſeems to have loſt all reliſh for royalty, and ne- 
ver more intermeddled with affairs of government. After remain- 
ing ſome years a priſoner in England, he was ſent to his own e- 
ſtate in France, ,where he died 1n a private ſtation, at an advan- 
ced age }. 

Edward ſhewed as little lenity to the kingdom as to the 
King of Scotland. He ſent all the nobility who fell into his 


hands priſoners into England ; he deſtroyed or took away all the 
public records; he carried off the regalia, and that fatal chair in 


which their kings had been crowned, and for which they had 
ſuch a ſuperſtitious veneration ; and, in a word, he did every 


thing in his power to obliterate every monument of their for- 


mer independency. All the chief offices of the kingdom were 


Hector Boeth, Hiſt. J. 14. | 
+ Rym. Fed. t. 2. p. 718. Hemming. t. 1. p. 99. &c. Walſing. p. 68. 
+ Rymer, vol. 2. p. 848. 
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John de Warrenne Earl of Surry 


beſtowed on Engliſhmen. 
was appointed governor, with a ſufficient force, as it was be- 


lieved, to keep the country in ſubjection: and every thing being 
ſettled to his mind, Edward returned with the bulk of his 
concluding, that he had made a final con- 


army into England ; | 
But the ſequel will ſhow 2 2h much he was 


queſt of Scotland *. 


miſtaken. 
While Edward was employed in Scotland, the war in Guienne 


had languiſhed ; but being now at leiſure, he reſolved to attempt 
the recovery of that province with all his power. On this occa- 
ſion, however, he changed his place of operations; and, inſtead 
of ſending an army into Guienne, which was remote, he pro- 


poſed to make a formidable attack upon France from the fide of 


Flanders. In order to this, he concluded treaties with the Em- 
peror, the Dukes of Auſtria and Brabant, the Earl of Flanders, 
and ſeveral other princes on the continent, who engaged, for cer- 
tain ſums of money, to furniſh him with troops for his intended 


invaſion of France f. : 
The great difficulty was, to find money ſufficient to ſet this 


He aſſembled a parliament, and ob- 
tained an eighth of their moveables from the cities and boroughs, 
a twelfth from the reſt of the laity, and, after a 2 and violent 
ſtruggle, a fifth from the clergy 7. 

But this haughty prince ſoon found, that the clergy were not 
the only perſons who dared to diſpute his commands ; for having 
appointed Humphrey Bohun High Conſtable, and Hugh Bigod. 
Earl Marſhal of England, to command a ſmall body-of troops 
which he deſigned to ſend into Guienne, to create a diverſion on 


that fide, theſe noblemen refuſed to obey the appointment, al- 


ledging they were not obliged to ſerve but where the King was in 


* Walſing. p. 68, Trivet. p. 299. Hemining, t. 1. p. 103. 
M. Weſt, p. 421. Rymer, vol. 2 p. 761. 
t M. Welt, p. 422. Hemming, t. 1. p. 105. — 110. 
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perſon. This refuſal brought on a violent altercation between 
the King and the High Conſtable; in the courſe of which, Ed- 
ward, tranſported with rage, cried out, By the eternal God, Sir 
“ Earl, you ſhall either go or hang ;” to which the other re- 
plied, with equal fierceneſs, By the eternal God, Sir King, I 
* will neither go nor hang ;” and immediately left the court, ac- 
companied by the Earl Marſhal and thirty other barons *. 

Though Edward was a prince of ſtrong paſſions, his great 
prudence kept them within due bounds ; and he wiſely concealed 
his reſentment againſt the two Earls, until they became ſo haughty 
that they refuſed to permit the King's officers to raiſe either men 
or money within their territories T. Even then, being intent on 
his foreign expedition, he contented himſelf with depriving them 
of their high offices, and appointing others in their room . 
That he might leave his other ſubjects in good humour, he made 
a ſpeech to the nobility, excuſing his illegal exactions by the ne- 
ceſlity of his affairs; ſolemnly promiſing, that at his return he 
| would redreſs all grievances, and make compenſation for all their 
loſſes ; and that he would for the future ſtrictly obſerve the great 
charter of their liberties ||. 

Having appointed his fon Prince Edward regent of the king- 


dom, he embarked at Winchelſea, on the 22d of Auguſt, A. D. 


1297, and three days after landed at Sluys, with an army (as 
ſome hiſtorians affirm **) of 50,000 men. The ſucceſs of Edward 


in this expedition was by no means anſwerable to his immenſe 


| expences, and mighty preparations. His allies, having received 
his money, were in no haſte to furniſh him with troops. The in- 
habitants of the great towns in Flanders were more in the intereſts 
of France than of their own Sovereign : Philip had already de- 
feated the Flemings in the battle of Furnes, and taken the towns 


* Hemming, vol. 1. p 112. " + 1d. t.. 46 1196 
+ Hemming, t. 1. p. 114. 1d. ibid. ** Knyghton, col, 2512. 
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of Lifle, St Omer, Courtrai, and Ypres. In this ſituation of af- 
fairs, and the ſeaſon far advanced, Edward found he could per- 
form nothing worthy of his great name and high expectations, 
and was glad to conclude a truce with Philip, and refer all their 
differences to the arbitration of the Pope. Having ſpent near 
eight months in this expenſive and unfortunaye expedition, he re- 
turned to England in March, A. D. 1298, where his preſence 
was much wanted *. | 

If Edward gathered no laurels on the continent in has late expe- 
dition, thoſe which he had before gained by the conqueſt of Scot- 
land were entirely blaſted, by a very ſudden and ſurpriſing revo- 
lution, which happened in that kingdom in the courſe of this 
year, The chief inſtrument of this great revolution was the ce- 
lebrated Sir William Wallace, a young gentleman of an ancient 
family, but ſmall fortune, in the ſhire of Ayr. Wallace is re- 


preſented by the Scotch hiſtorians as the model of a perfect he- 


ro; ſuperior to the reſt of mankind in bodily ſtature, ſtrength, 
and activity; in bearing cold and heat, thirſt and hunger, 
watching and fatigue ; no leſs extraordinary in the qualities of 
his mind, being equally valiant and prudent, magnanimons and 
diſintereſted, nndaunted in adverſity, modeſt in proſperity, and 
animated by the moſt ardent and unextinguiſhable love of his 
country . This extraordinary perſon, having his reſentment a- 
gainſt the enemies of his country ſharpened by ſome perſonal af- 
fronts, neglected no opportunity of haraſſing the Engliſh ; and 
becoming famous for his daring and ſucceſsful adventures, he 
was ſoon joined by great numbers of his countrymen. The firſt 
attempts of this choſen and determined band were crowned with 
ſucceſs. Several of the nobility obſerving this, either ſecretly fa- 
voured, or openly joined them . 
* Rymer, vol, 2. p. 795.— 819. 


+ Buchanan, Hiſt, Scot. 1.8. p. 137. Fordun. I. 11. c. 28. 
+ Hemming, vol. 1. p. 118. Trivet, Ann. 1297. 
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But this firſt dawn of ſucceſs was ſoon overcaſt. The Earl of 


Surry, Governor of Scotland, collected an army of 40, ooo men; 


which entering Annandale, and marching through the ſouth-weſt 
of Scotland, obliged all the barons of theſe parts to ſubmit, and 


renew their oarhs of fealty *. Wallace, with his followers, unable 


to encounter ſo great a force, retired northward, and were pur- 
ſued by the Governor and his army, When the Engliſh army 
reached Stirling, they diſcovered the Scots encamped near the Ab- 
bey of Cambuſkenneth, on the oppoſite banks of the Forth. 
Creſſingham, Treaſurer of Scotland, whoſe covetouſneſs and ty- 
ranny had been one great cauſe of this revolt, earneſtly preſſed 
the Earl of Surry to paſs his army over the bridge of Stirling, 
and attack the enemy. Wallace, who obſerved all their motions, 
allowed as many of the Engliſh to paſs as he thought he could 
defeat, when ruſhing upon them with an irreſiſtible impetuoſity, 
they were all either killed, drowned, or taken priſoners, In ,the 
heat of the action, the bridge, which was only of wood, broke 
down, and many periſhed in the river; and the Earl of Surry, 
with the other part of his army, were melancholy ſpectators of 
the deſtruction of their countrymen, without being able to afford 
them any aſſiſtance T. Such was the violent hatred of the Scots 
againſt Creſſingham, that finding his dead body on the field of 


battle, they treated it with the moſt wanton inſults TJ. This 1e- 


vere check, which the Engliſh received on the 11th September, 
A. D. 1297, obliged them once more to evacuate Scotland. 
Wallace, who after this great victory was ſaluted deliverer 
and guardian of the kingdom by his followers, purſuing the tide 
of ſucceſs, entered England with his army, recovered the town 
of Berwick, plundered the counties of Cumberland and Northum- 


* Hemming, p. 122. 123. | | 
+ Hemming, vol. 1. p. 127.— 129. Trivet, Ann. 1297. Walſing. p. 73. 
+ Hemming, vol. 1. p. 130. 
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berland, and arne into his own country loaded with ſpoils 
and glory *. 

The news of theſe ſurpriſing events being carried to Edward 
in Flanders, accelerated his return. After his arrival, he iſſued 
orders to all the forces of England and Wales to march north- 
ward; and having held a parliament at York, about Whitſun- 


day A. D. 1298, and paſſed ſeveral gracious and popular acts, to 


ſecure the hearts of his own ſubjects, he haſtened to join his 
troops at their general rendezvous near Roxburgh T. Here he 
found himſelf at the head of a gallant army, conſiſting of 80,000 
foot, and 7000 horſe k. A fleet of ſhips, loaden with provi- 
ſions, had orders to fail up the frith of Forth, as the army ad- 
vanced ||, | 

The Scots were not in a condition to reſiſt ſo great an army, 
commanded by ſo brave a leader. Their country, for ſeveral 
years, had been almoſt a continued ſcene of war, in which many 


of its inhabitants had periſhed. Some of their nobles were in 
the Engliſh intereſt, ſome of them in priſon; and thoſe few who 


had any power or inclination to defend the freedom of their 
country, were diſpirited and divided. In particular, the ancient 


_ Nobility began to view the power and popularity of William Wal- 


lace with a jealous > bf which was productive of very fatal con- 
ſequences “. 

About midſummer Edward marched from Roxburgh to "mh 
wick, which he entered without oppoſition ; and from thence ad- 
vanced into the country, by eaſy marches, taking ſome caſtles, 
and deſtroying every thing as he proceeded FF. When he had 
reached Templeliſton, now Kirkliſton, his army began to be in 


fo great diſtreſs for want of proviſions, that he was on the point 


of marching back to Edinburgh, At this critical moment he re- 


* Hemming, vol. 1. p. 131.— 136. I Id. ibid. p. 158. 159. 
Y blemming, vol. 1. p 158, 159. . {| Walling. p. 75. 


„ Fordun, I. 11. c. 31, ++ Hemming. t. 1. p. 159. &c, 
| | cel red 
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ceived intelligence, that the Scotch army were encamped near 
Falkirk, at about eighteen miles diſtance. The Englith army 
then advanced to the fields near Linlithgow, where they lay on 
their arms all night. Very early in the morning, July 22. Ed- 
ward, though he had been much hurt in the night by a blow 
from his horfe, put his army in motion, advanced towards the 
enemy, and found them drawn up in order near the village of 
Falkirk. Here a battle was fought; the particulars of which are 
fo variouſly related, that it is hardly poſſible to inveſtigate the 
truth. All that can be ſaid with certainty 1s, that the Scots were 
defeated with great ſlaughter, and the Englith obtained a complete 


victory with little loſs “. 


Edward, after this great victory, ſpent ſome time at Stirling, 


for the recovery of his health, while his troops were employed in 
plundering the country, and burning the towns of Perth and 
St Andrew's f. He then directed his march weſtward, and found 
the caſtle of Ayr forſaken and burnt by Robert Brace, who had 
lately abandoned the Engliſh intereſt. A ſcarcity of proviſions 
prevented Edward from purſuing Bruce into Galloway, 2 he in- 
tended, and obliged him to march directly through Annandale 
(where he took the caſtle of Lochmaben) into England g. 

Edward, before his return from the continent, had concluded 


a truce with the King of France, and had alſo referred all his 


_ diſputes with that prince to the Pope ||. Boniface, who then fill- 
ed the Papal chair, in order to lay a foundation for a laſting 
peace, propoſed, that King Edward ſhould marry Margaret the 
filter, and his ſon Prince Edward ſhould marry Iſabella, the 
daughter, of the King of France; and that a congreſs ſhould be 


* Walſing. p. 75. 76. Ypodegm. Neuſtriz, p. 489. Hemming, t. 1. p. 163. &c. 
Trivet. An. 1298. M. Weſtmonſt. p. 411. Knyghton, col. 2527. Buchan, Hiſt, 
Scot. 1.8. p. 139. Fordun, 1. 11. c. 31. 34. J. Major, I. 4. c. 15. 


+ Hemming, t. 1. P. 165. 1 | Rymeri Fad, t. 2. p. 817. 
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held at Montrueil in Picardy, for diſcuſſing and ſettling all dif- 


putes between the two monarchs. - A peace was accordingly con- 
<luded at that place June 9. and ratified by both kings Auguſt 3. 


A.D. 1299; and about a month after Edward married the Frincels | 


Margaret of France. 
While Edward was engaged in theſe negotiations, the Scots, a 


little recovered from the confuſion into which they had been 
thrown by their late defeat, had collected ſome forces, and in- 
veſted the caſtle of Stirling. To preſerve that important place 
from falling into their hands, Edward, ſoon after his marriage, 
ſet out to join his army in the north. But when he arrived at 
Berwick, and propoſed to march into Scotland, his great barons 
refuſed to follow him, pretending that the ſeaſon was too far ad- 
vanced for ſuch an expedition. This conſtrained him to abandon 


his deſign, and diſband his army, having firſt ſent a permiſſion to 


the garriſon of Stirling caſtle to ſurrender on ſuch terms as they 
could procure . 


Edward, in order to remove the diſcontents of his barons, 


which had prevented his intended expedition into Scotland, held 
a parliament at London, in the time of Lent, A. D. 1 300; in 
which he confirmed the famous charters of their liberties, with 
ſome additions}. About midſummer he entered into the weſt 
marches of Scotland, at the head of a great army, took ſome 
caſtles, and penetrated into Galloway. Here a petition was pre- 
ſented ro him from the guardians and community of Scotland, 
requeſting him to permit their King John Baliol to reign over 


them in peace, and to allow their nobles to redeem their lands 


from thoſe Engliſhmen to whom he had granted them. But he 
rejected their petition with diſdain ||. 
A few days after this, (Auguſt 26.), Edward's progreſh was in- 


terrupted by a * remarkable event. The Archbiſhop of Can- 


®* Rymeri Fad. t. 2. p. 8 1.— 847. Hemming. t. 1. p. 108. — 170. 
＋ Id. ibid. 5 1 Walſing. p. 78. Id. ibid. 
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Chap. I. § 2. CIVIL and MILITARY. 


terbury arrived in the Engliſh camp, and preſented to the King 
a bull from the Pope; in which his Holineſs very clearly refuted 
' Edward's pretenſions to the ſuperiority over Scotland; but ad- 
vanced ſtill more impudent and groundleſs pretenſions of his 


on, affirming, that Scotland did, and always had belonged te 


the ſee of Rome; and commanding Edward, if he had any claim 
to that kingdom, to ſend commiſſioners to Rome to plead his 
cauſe within fix months *. Edward's army being at this time 
diſtreſſed by a ſcarcity of proviſions, and the frequent aſſaults 
and ſurpriſes of their enemies, he marched them back into Eng- 


land, and granted the Scots a truce, from October 3o. to next 


Whitſunday f. | 

Though the arguments advanced by the Pope in ſupport of his 
claim to the kingdom of Scotland were in themſelves perfectly 
ridiculous, they gave Edward and his miniſters no little trouble. 


After ſpending ſome time in collecting materials for an anſwer to 


his Holineſs, they laid this affair before the parliament, which 


met at Lincoln January 20. A. D. 1301. The Engliſh barons 


were filled with indignation at the preſumption of a foreign 
prieſt, in ſummoning their ſovereign before him to plead his 
cauſe, and returned a very ſpirited anſwer, declaring, that they 
would not allow their king to ſubmit to ſuch an indignity. This 


_ anſwer, dated, at Lincoln, February 12. was ſigned and ſealed by 


one hundred and four of the temporal barons, in the name of the 
whole parliament f. Edward ſent a very long anſwer to the 
Pope, in his own name; in which he enumerated all his claims 
to the ſuperiority of Scotland, beginning with that which he de- 
rived from his famous predeceſſor Brutus the Trojan ||. 


The truce with the Scots being now expired, Edward, attended | 


® Rymer, t. 2. p. 844.— 846. Hemming, t. 1. p. 172.— 177. 
+ Rymer, t. 2. p. 868. + Id. ibid. p. 873.— 875. 
Walſing. p. 81. — 85, Rymer, t. 2. p. 863. — 888. 
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A. D. 1300. by his ſon the Prince of Wales, and a great army, marched into 
Scotland about midſummer; but performed nothing that hath 
obtained a place in hiſtory. He ſpent the winter at Linlithgow, 
where, on January 26. A. D. 1301, he ratified a truce with the 
Scots, from that time to November 30. of the fame year *. 


= - 4 As ſoon as this ſecond truce ended, Edward ſent an army into 

ie Engl | | | 

detzared at Scotland, under the command of John de Segrave, one of the 

Klun. | . | ; . . 
molt celebrated warriors of that age. But this general having 


divided his troops into three bodies, which marched at a conſi- 
derable diſtance from each other, was defeated near Roſlin, Fe- 
bruary 24. A. D. 1303, by a {mall army of Scots, commanded by 
John Comyn, regent of Scotland, and Simon Fraſer f. | 
A P. 1303. Though the Scots had derived little advantage from their al- 
Peace be- : . : . , , 
tween France liance with France, in their ſtruggles for preſerving the inde- 
and=ngland. pendency of their country, they ſtill entertained hopes of aſſiſtance 
from that quarter. But theſe hopes were now entirely blaſted, by 
a treaty of peace that was concluded May 20. A. D. 1303, between 
the Kings of France and England, in which John Baliol and the 
Scots were not included 4. : 

Edward, being now diſengaged from all his other enemies, 
ſeems to have ſet his whole heart on making a complete conqueſt 
of Scotland, which had long been the great object of his ambi- 
tion, With this view, he marched into that country, at the head 
of ſo great an army, as deprived that unhappy people of all hopes 
of ſucceſs from reſiſtance. Accordingly he met with none till he 
arrived at Brechin, where Sir Thomas Maul defended the caſtle 
againſt him, till he was killed by a ſtone diſcharged from an en- 
gine [. After this he conducted his army to the extremity of the 
province of Moray, and back to Dunfermline, where he ſpent the 


winter with his queen and court **. 


* Rymer, t. 2. p. 896. + Hemming. t. 1. p. 197. Fordun, I. 12. c. 2, 
1 Ry mer, c. 2. P · 923. — 928. | | M, Weſtmonſt. P. 440. 
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Chap. I. § 2. CIVIL and MILITARX V. 


In the courſe of laſt year, Robert Bruce, and ſeveral other ba- 
rons, had ſubmitted to Edward; and in the beginning of this, 


John Comyn Earl of Badenoch, who had long acted as guardiafi 


of Scotland, in the name of his uncle John Baliol, followed their 


example, together with his friends and followers *. All theſe 
barons were ſecured in their lives, liberties, and eſtates ; but ſub- 


jected to certain pecuniary penalties, A few who had been moſt 
active in their oppoſition were baniſhed for a certain time. The 
garriſon of Stirling caſtle, the only fortreſs of the kingdom which 
had not ſurrendered, were declared outlaws, in a parliament held 


at St Andrew's in April f. 


Edward, in order to finiſh the conqueſt of Scotland, made 


great preparations for the ſiege of Stirling caſtle, which he in- 


veſted immediately after Eaſter. It was defended about three 


months againſt all his efforts, by Sir William Oliphant, and a 
ſmall garriſon, who were at length compelled to ſurrender at diſ- 
cretion . As all the ſtrong places, as well as the chief men of 
Scotland, had now ſubmitted to Edward, he appointed John de 
Segrave governor of that kingdom, and ſet out on his return to 


England about the end of Auguſt |]. 
Though the renowned William Wallace had 1 3 exclu- 


ded, by the jealouſy of the nobles, from commanding the armies, 
and influencing the councils, of his country, he ſtill continued 
to aſſert its independency, even after all the reſt of his country- 


men had ſubmitted to ſuperior force. This, together with the 


remembrance of the many miſchiefs which he had done to his 
Engliſh ſubjects, and perhaps ſome apprehenſion that he might 
again rekindle the flames of war, made Edward employ various 
means to get poſſeſſion of his perſon. In this he at laſt ſucceed- 


* Ryley placita parliam. p. 369, + Fordun, I. 22. c. 3. 
4 M. Weſtmonſt. p. 445. 446. Hemming. t. I. p. 205. 206, Rymer, t. 2. p. 950, 
Trivit. An. p. 1304 | 
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ed. Wallace was ſurpriſed, ſome ſay betrayed, in one of his 
lurking places near Glaſgow, conducted to London, tried, con- 
demned, and executed Auguſt 23. A. D. 1305 * Thus fell one 
of the braveſt men, and moſt determined patriots, that Scotland 
ever produced; and with him the freedom and independency of 
his country ſeemed to fall. 

Edward was now employed in forming a plan for the 1 
government of Scotland, in which he was aſfiſted by Robert 
Bruce Earl of Carrick and Annandale, who appears to have poſ- 
ſeſſed a conſiderable degree of his favour f. By this plan (which 
was drawn up by commiſſioners appointed for that purpoſe) va- 
rious changes were to be made in the laws of Scotland; and 


the chief places of power and profit were to be poſſeſſed by 


Engliſhmen . Theſe arrangements did not contribute any thing 
to reconcile the minds of the Scots to their new goverment, or 
their new governors. 

Robert Bruce Earl of Annandale, ſon of Robert Bruce the com- 
petitor, died in his way from London, ſoon after Faſter, A. D. 
1304; and John Baliol King of Scotland died at his eſtate in 
France about a year after ||. Theſe two events ſeem to have inſpi- 
red Robert Bruce, the ſixth of that name, and grandſon of the 


competitor, with the deſign of aſſerting his claim to the crown of 


Scotland, and attempting to reſcue his country from the Engliſh 
yoke. With this view, he left the court of England, and came 
into Scotland about the end of this year, or the beginning of the 

xt. | 

John Comyn Earl of Badenoch was head of the moſt opulent 
and powerful family at this time in Scotland, He had been 
ſeveral years guardian of the kingdom ; and was one of the laſt 
who ſubmitted to Edward. Bruce, being ſenſible that the aſſiſt- 


» FT. Walſing. p. 90. Trivit. Ann. 1305. T Ryley, p. 243. 
t Ryley, p. 279. TY 
Hemming. t. 1. p. 214. Hiſt, Chron. de Maieurs d' Abbeville, p. 263. 306. 
ance 
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ance of ſo potent a baron would be of the greareſt advantage, and 


his oppoſition the greateſt detriment to him, in his attempt upon 


. 2 


the crown, deſired and obtained an interview with him in the 
convent of the Friars Minors at Dumfries, February 10. A. D. 
1306. What was ſaid at this interview muſt for ever remain a 
ſecret, as none were preſent but the two chieftains; but it is cer- 
tain, —that they quarrelled, — that from words they proceeded to 
blows, — that Bruce ſtruck Comyn with his foot, and then 
wounded him with his dagger, — that one of Bruce's friends, Sir 
Thomas Kirkpatrick, ruſhing in, put him to death *. 

After this daring and deſperate deed, Bruce and his friends 
ſeized the caſtle of Dumfries by ſurpriſe, apprehended the Eng- 
liſh judges, who were then holding a court in the town-hall, pu- 
bliſhed Bruce's reſolution to aſſert his claim to the crown, and 
diſpatched meſſengers into all parts, to invite the friends of his 
family, and of the freedom of their country, to come to his aſſiſt- 
ance. Theſe meſſengers were ſo ſucceſsful, that in a few days 
Bruce found himſelf ar the head of a ſmall army, with which he 
advanced, taking the caſtles, and waſting the lands, of all who 
refuſed to ſubmit to his authority. About the middle of March 
he had penetrated as far as Perth, the Engliſh every where en- 
deavouring to fave their lives by flying into their own country f. 
Having aſſembled all the chief men of his party, he was crowned 
at Scone on Friday March 27. A. D. 1306, in preſence of four 
biſhops, five earls, and a great multitude of knights and gentle- 


men. For the greater ſolemnity, this ceremony was repeated on 
the Sunday after, when the crown was put upon his head by the 
Counteſs of Buchan, ſiſter of the Earl of Fife, (which family 


claimed a right to crown the Kings of Scotland), her brother be- 
ing abſent, and in the Engliſh intereſt g. | 


. Hemming. t. 1. p. 219. Walſing. p. 91. M. Weſtmonſt. p. 455 
+ M. Weſtmonſt. p. 455. | : 
t M. Weſtmonſt. p. 456. Hemming. t. 1. p. 220. 
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Nothing could exceed the ſurpriſe and indignation of Edward 
when he heard of this revolution in Scotland. He was then at 
Wincheſter, and immediately commanded Aymer de Valence, 
Henry de Percy, and Robert de Clifford, to raiſe all the military 
in the north of England, to join the forces of the family of 
Comyn, and all the Scots in rhe Engliſh intereſt, and to take 
vengeance on the traitor Bruce, as he called him, and all his fol- 
lowers . Theſe commands were punctually obeyed : the three 
generals entered Scotland with a conſiderable army, in the be- 
ginning of ſummer, and were joined by the partiſans of the 
Comyn family, who were much enraged againſt Bruce for the 
murder of their chief. 

As the enterpriſe in which Robert Bruce had engaged was one 
of the boldeſt and moſt deſperate that ever was undertaken, ſo it 
was for ſome time one of the moſt unproſperous. Many of his 
braveſt friends were killed or taken, June 24. at the fatal battle 
of Methven, near Perth; where he was ſurpriſed and defeated, 
and from whence he made his eſcape with great difficulty F. The 
ſhattered remains of his army were again defeated at Dalry, a few 
days after, by the men of Argyle, under the command of their 
chieftain the Lord Lorn, who, being the nephew of the mur- 
dered Comyn, was the mortal enemy of Bruce. Unable any 
longer to keep the field, he diſmiſſed his few remaining followers ; 
and, after ſkulking for ſome weeks on the continent, he took 
ſhelter, with only two or three friends, in the ſmall iſland of 
Ruchrin, one of the moſt unfrequented of the Weſtern iſles J. 
Nor was Bruce leſs unfortunate in his family and friends than in 
his forces. His three brothers, Neil, Thomas, and Alexander, 


with Chriſtopher Seton, an Engliſh baron, his brother-in-law, 


being taken in different places, were tried, condemned, and ex- 


* Rymer, t. 2. p. 988, Hemming. t. 1. p. 221. 
t Walſing. p. 91. Hemming. t. 1. p. 222. 
t Fordun. I. 12. c. 11. Buchan, I. 8. p- 142. 
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ecuted as traitors, His brave and faithful friends, the Earl of 
Athol, Simon Fraſer, and ſeveral others, ſhared the ſame fate *, 
His Queen, his only daughter, Marjory, his two filters, Mary 
and Chriſtina, with the Counteſs of Buchan, the heroine who- 
had placed the crown upon his head, were all taken, and com- 
mitted to different priſons, where ſome of them were treated with 
great ſeverity 7. 4 2 

While the wretched Bruce was overwhelmed by ſo many cala- 
mities, his powerful adverſary Edward was collecting money, and 
raiſing forces, to make a final conqueſt of Scotland. To animate 
the young nobility with greater ardour in this enterpriſe, Ed- 
ward conferred the honour of knighthood upon his eldeſt ſon, 
Edward Prince of Wales, in his palace at Weſtminſter, on Whit- 
ſunday, with very great ſolemnity. Immediately after, the 
Prince went in proceſſion to Weſtminſter- church, mounted on the 
high altar, and knighted about three hundred young noblemen 
and gentlemen, who were all dreſſed in robes embroidered with 
gold, which they had received out of the royal wardrobe. At 
the end of this ceremony, two ſwans, adorned with trappings 
and bells of gold, were brought with great pomp into the church; 
and the King took a ſolemn oath, by the God of heaven, and 
by theſe ſwans, that he would march into Scotland, and ne- 
ver return till he had avenged the death of John Comyn, and 
puniſhed the rebellious Scots. The Prince, and the young knights, 
his companions, took oaths to the ſame purpoſe 4. Soon after 
this ſolemnity the King, with the Prince and his Enights, ſet out 
to join the army, which was appointed to rendezvous at Carliſle 
in July. But this great army meeting with no enemy in the 
field, ſpent the campaign in plundering the country, taking pri- 
ſoners, and receiving the ſubmiſſions of ſuch as ſurrendered ||. 


„ Fordun, I. 12. c. 11. Buchan. 1.8, p. 142. | 
+ Rymer, t. 2. p. 1012.— 1018. 1 M. Weſtmonſt. p. 458. 
M. Weſtmonſt. p. 460,463, Rymer, t. 2. p. 1013.— 1016. 
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When neither friends nor foes knew what was become of 
Bruce, he ſuddenly made his appearance, about Michaelmas, on 


his own eſtate in Carrick, at the head of a ſmall but reſolute 


band of followers, ſurpriſed Henry de Percy, who had obtained 
a grant of that eſtate from Edward, ſeized his baggage, and be- 
ſieged himſelf in Turnberry caſtle. But on the approach of a 


large detachment of the Engliſh army, he was obliged to raiſe the 


ſiege, and take ſhelter in the highlands “. 
Edward, who was now in a declining ſtate of health, ſpent 


the laſt months of the former, and the firſt months of this year, 
in Cumberland, and held a parliament at Carliſle, which met Ja- 


nuary 20. A. D. 1307. While this parliament was fitting, on Fe- 


bruary 22. Peter D'Eſpaigne, cardinal-legate from the Pope, at- 
tended by the King, biſhops, and barons, in their robes, with 
candles lighted, and bells ringing, ſolemnly excommunicated 
Robert Bruce, and all who favoured him, as perjured traitors, 
and enemies of peace f. A few days after this ſolemnity, Piers 
de Gavaſton, a Gaſcon gentleman, the great favourite and cor- 
rupter of Prince Edward, was baniſhed the kingdom; and both 
the Prince and Gavaſten took a ſolemn oath, that he never ſhould 
return without the King's leave r. 

When Edward was thus moving heaven and earth againſt 
Bruce and his adherents, that prince was not idle in his retreat. 
About the beginning of April, he deſcended from the mountains, 
at the head of a body of men; which increaſing as he advanced, 
at laſt amounted to ten thouſand, With this army he defeated 
Aymer de Valence, Earl of Pembroke, at Cumnock, and a few 


days after Ralph de Monthermer, Earl of Glouceſter; who Aying | 


to the caſtle of Ayr, was there beſieged . 
Edward, exaſperated beyond meaſure at this intelligence, iſſued 
his commands to all the forces of his dominions, to come to him 


„ Hemming. t. 1. p. 225. + Id. ibid, p. 226. Rymer, t. 2. p. 1043. 


i Walfing. p. 93. Hemming. t. 1. P. 237. 
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at Carliſle three weeks after Midſummer. But before that time, 
the dyſentery, with which he had been long afflicted, had ren- 
dered him ſo weak, that he was confined to his chamber; and a 
report prevailed, that he was dead. To diſprove this report, he 
ſet out from Carliſle July 3.; but was ſo feeble, that he could tra- 
vel only three miles; and having reſted one day, he reached 
Burgh on the Sands, about five miles from Carlifle, July 5. and 
there expired in his tent, July 7. in the fixty-ninth year of his 
age, and thirty-fifth of his reign . When he took leave of the 
Prince of Wales, he gave him (as 1s uſual on ſuch occaſions) 
much good advice. In particular, he charged him, under the 
pain of incurring his paternal malediction, —never to recal the 
baniſhed Gavaſton, — to ſend his heart into the Holy Land, —to 
carry his body with the army into Scotland, and not to bury it, 
till he had made a complete conquelt of that country F, What 
regard his ſon paid to theſe injunctions, we ſhall fee in the next 
ſecton. | 

Edward I. from the length and ſmallneſs of his legs — 
ly called Long-ſhanks, had, in other reſpects, a very advantage- 
ous perſon, being remarkably tall, ſtrong, and graceful. He 
had fine hair, yellow in his youth, darker as he advanced in 


life, and gray in his old age. His forehead was large, all his 


features regular, and his complexion fair when he was young, 


but browner in his manhood. He greatly excelled in riding, 


tilting, and in every martial and manly exerciſe. Hunting and 
hawking were his favourite amuſements T. Nor were his men- 
tal endowments inferior to his perſonal perfections. His excel- 
lent underſtanding and good ſenſe rendered him one of the beſt 


legiſlators, and greateſt politicians, that ever filled the throne of 


England. His perſonal courage and military ſkill were equally 


2 Walſing. p. 93. Hemming. t. 1. p. 237. 238. Rymer, t. 2. p. 1059. 
+ Walling. p. 93. þ Id. p. 43. 44+ | 
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0. conſpicuous. He had a facred regard to juice, when he was 
not blinded by ambition. In a word, he was induſtrious, fru- = 
gal, ſober, and chaſte; a dutiful ſon, a fond huſband, and a ten- | * 
der parent. But his lerader was not without its blemiſhes : 
He was too fond of power; and would probably have endeavour- 
ed to render himſelf abſolate, if he had not ſtood ſo much in need 
of the love and aſſiſtance of his ſabjects in proſecuting his am- 
bitious ſchemes. It was ev.i-ntiy this that compelled him ſo 
frequently to confirm the charters; which he generally did with 
an ill grace, and to ſerve ſome particular purpoſe. The ambi- —_ } 


tion of extending his authority over all the ifle of Britain, was, 1n Fi I 

truth, the great blemiſh of this prince's character, which betray- f 

ed him into many crimes and errors, and brought many calami- F 

ties on both the Britiſh kingdoms, As his ſchemes for the re- 5 

duction of Wales were ſucceſsful, the cruelty and iniquity of : 

| them have been long forgotten. But his attempts on Scotland | E 

| having been more unfortunate, have appeared more criminal; Y 
and his greateſt admirers cannot deny, — that he took an unge- F 4 
nerous advantage of the unhappy circumſtances of the Scotch na- _ 

non; —that he abuſed the confidence which they repoſed in 3 

him; — and that he committed many acts of injuſtice and cruel- 1 

ty in endeavouring to eſtabliſh his dominion over them. It ſeems 3 

indeed probable, that by labouring ſo long, and ſo earneſtly, to =_ 

perſuade the world of his right to the ſovereignty of Scotland, he 3 

at length became perſuaded of it himſelf; and it muſt alſo be 9 

| confeſſed, that the object was ſo defireable, and the probability E | 


1 | 
| | | of obtaining it ſo great, that few ambitious Princes could have 


| | | reliſted the temptation. 
| Edward I. was firſt married to the Princeſs Eleanor of Caſtille, by 


>» + Sy 
{ es CHhuCLIED, 


| - | whom he had four ſons and eleven daughters. The three eldeſt of 
theſe ſons, John, Henry, and Alphonſo, died unmarried, long 
before their father; the youngeſt, Edward, ſurvived, and ſuc- 


cceeded him. Four of the daughters of this marriage, Eleanor, 
Joane 
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Joane of Acres, Margaret, and Eliſabeth, were married to the 
Earls of Bar and Glouceſter, the Duke of Brabant, and Earl of 
Holland ; fix of them died in their infancy ; one of them, Mary, 
was 4 nun, and ſurvived her father. Edward's ſecond queen was 


Margaret of France, by whom he had two ſons, Thomas of Bro- 


therton Earl of Norfolk, and Edmund of Woodſtoke Earl of Kent, 
and one daughter, Eleanor, who died in her infancy, _ 


ALEXANDER III. King of Scotland, with his queen, and a ſplen- 
did train of his nobility, attended the coronation of his brother- 
in-law, Edward I. at Weſtminſter, 19th Auguſt A. D. 1274 *. 
At that time the greateſt cordiality reigned between the two na- 


tions, as well as the two royal families. Soon after, the unhap- 
py queſtion about homage, as uſual, occaſioned ſome diſquiet. 


But as both parties were then amicably diſpoſed, this diſpute was 


compromiſed, by permitting Robert Bruce Earl of Carrick to do 


homage in the name of Alexander, and by expreſling it in gene- 
ral and ambiguous terms, to be on account of the lands and te- 


nements which he held of the King of England, without any 


{ſpecification F. | 

Margaret Queen of Scotland died about ſix months after ſhe 
had attended her brother's coronation ; and ſeveral great changes 
took place in the royal family of Scotland in a few years |. 
David, the youngeſt ſon of Alexander, died A. D. 1281; and in 
that ſame year Margaret, his only daughter, was married to Eric 
King of Norway, and died A, D. 1283, leaving an infant daugh- 
ter of the ſame name ||, Alexander Prince of Scotland married 


Margaret, the daughter of Guy Earl of Flanders, A. D. 1283, 


and died in January A. D. 1284, without iſſue **, Thus, in a 


®* Knyght. col, 8 + Rym. Fad. tom. 2. p. 126. 
+ Ford. I. 10. c. 35. Rym. Fœd. t. 4. p. 370. Ford. I. 10. c. 37. 
* KRym. Fed, tom. 2. p. 269. Ford. I. 10. c. 37. 
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ſhort time, this unhappy prince loſt his queen, and all his chil- 
dren, having only one infant grandchild left. 

Alexander III. after he had been ten years a widower, ſeeing 
his family ſo weak, at the earneſt requeſt of his nobility, mar- 


ried Ioleta, daughter of the Earl of Dreux. But he was unhap- 


pily killed by a fall from his horſe, near Kinghorn, a few months 
after marriage, 16th March A. D. 1256, in the forty-fifth year of 


his age, and thirty-ſeventh of his reign * 


Hardly any prince was more tl a or longer re- 
membered, by his ſubjects, than Alexander III. of Scotland, both 
on account of the peace and proſperity they had enjoyed under 


his government, and of the deplorable calamities in which they 


were involved after his death. 
The hiſtory of Scotland, from the death of Alexander to the 
death of Edward I. is ſo interwoven with that of England, that 


it could not be ſeparated from it, and hath been already re- 


lated. | | : 


m. 


The civil and military Hiſtory of Britain, from the acceſſion of Ed- 
ward =II. A. D. 1307, to the acceſſion of Edward III. A. D. 


22 
132 27. 


H II. at his acceſſion to the crown of England, enjoyed 


4 many great advantages; which ſeemed to promiſe him the 
monarchy of Britain, and a glorious and happy reign. He was 
then in the twenty-third year of his age, at the head of a mighty 


army, fluſhed with many former victories, inflamed with the 


Ford. I. 10. c. 40. 
moſt 
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moſt violent national animoſity againſt the Scots, with whom 


they had been about fifteem years at war, and animated with the 
moſt ardent deſire of acquiring both riches and honour, by the 


complete conqueſt of their country. But it ſoon appeared that he 
was not poſleſſed of talents to make a proper uſe of theſe advan- 
tages, 

Edward ſpent about three weeks: at Carliſle, waiting for ſome 
of his forces, receiving the homage of his Engliſh barons and o- 
ther military tenants of the crown, and giving orders about his 
father's funeral, and other matters. At length, Auguſt 1. A. D. 
1307, he began his march into Scotland, directing his route to- 
wards Dumfries, having ſummoned the nobility of Scotland to 


meet him at that place, to perform their homage . Here he 


trifled away his time in receiving the ſubmiſſions of ſuch of the 
Scotch barons as obeyed his ſummons, without taking any vi- 


gorous meaſures for the reduction of Robert Bruce and his fol- 


lowers, who were becoming daily more formidable. 

As ſoon as Edward heard of his father's death, he diſcovered 
bis contempt of his own molt ſolemn oaths, and of the dying in- 
junctions of his illuſtrious parent, by recalling Piers Gavaſton 
from baniſhment; and while he reſided at Dumfries he further 
betrayed his extravagant fondneſs for that pernicious favourite, 
by granting him, Auguſt 6. the whole earldom of Cornwall, and 
all the great eſtates of his couſin Edmund, which had lately 
fallen to the crown f. 

Edward paid no greater regard to the laſt and moſt earneſt of 
his father's admonitions, to proſecute the war againſt Scotland 
with the greateſt vigour ; and never to deſiſt until he had made 
an entire conqueſt of that country, For from the very beginning 
of his reign he allowed that war to languiſh, and advanced no 


* Chron. de Lannercoſt. 


+ Rymer, t. 3. p. 1. 2. 3. J. de Trokelowe. M. Malmſburienſ. p. 95. 
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further than to Cumnock, in the ſhire of Ayr, where he conti- 
nued only a few days. Becoming weary even of the ſhadow of 
war, and impatient to embrace his returning favourite Gavaſton, 
having conſtituted Aymer de Valence Earl of Pembroke Guardian 
of Scotland, he diſbanded a great part of his army, and returned 


to England in the beginning of September *. 


Theſe firſt tranſactions of Edward's reign gave the people of 
England very unfavourable impreſſions, both of the diſpoſitions 
and abilities of their new king ; and the events which followed 
ſerved ſtill further to confirm theſe impreſſions. As ſoon as the 
favourite Gavaſton arrived at court, he was loaded with wealth 


and honours, and had the entire direction, both of the King and 


kingdom. The faithful ſervants of the late King were the firſt 
who felt the fatal effects of the favourite's unbounded ſway. The 
chancellor, treaſurer, barons of the exchequer, and judges of 
both benches, were all turned out of their places ; and ſome of 
them, particularly Walter de Langron treaſurer, impriſoned, and 
treated with great ſeverity F. The places of theſe diſcarded mi- 
niſters and judges were filled by the creatures of the favourite. 


Edward, not yet weary of conferring benefits on his beloved Ga- 
vaſton, gave him a ſtill ſtronger proof of his unbounded affec- 


tion, by introducing him into the royal family, and beſtowing 
his own niece, ſiſter of the young Earl of Glouceſter, upon him 
in marriage T. Nay, when this infatuated Prince failed to Bou- 
logne, in January 1308, to celebrate his nuptials with the Princeſs 


Iſabella, daughter of the King of France, to whom he had al- 


ready been eſpouſed by proxy, paſſing by the princes of the 


blood, and all the ancient nobility of England, he conſtituted 


Gavaſton guardian of the kingdom in his abſence, with more 


® Rymer, t. 3. p. 7. 
+ Walſingham, p. 96. J. de Trokelowe, p. 4. Hemming, t. 1. p. 244. 
; Hemming, vol. 1. p. 235. Mon Malmſ. p. 96. | 
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extenſive powers than had ever been granted to any former guar- 
dian *, | 

Such an aſtoniſhing profuſion of royal favour, was enough to 
have excited envy againſt a perſon of the greateſt prudence and 
humility, But theſe virtues conſtituted no part of the character 
of this worthleſs minion. On the contrary, he was vain and in- 
ſolent in the higheſt degree; and made the moſt oſtentatious and 
provoking diſplays of his perſonal accompliſhments, and of his 


power and riches. Some of the nobility he offended by his ſa- 


tyrical wit; ſome he aftronted by his ſuperior addreſs in tourna- 
ments, the favourite diverſion of the great in theſe times: and he 
cnraged them all by engroſling the royal favour and bounty, and 
depriving them of that ſhare in the confidence and liberality of 
their Sovereign, and in the management of public affairs, to 
which they thought themſelves intitled by their birth and ſta- 
tion f. Thus, while Gavaſton was beloved beyond meaſure by 


his deluded Sovereign, he was abhorred and hated with the 


greateſt violence, both by the nobility and common people; who 
never could be prevailed upon to ſhew him the leaſt reſpect, or 
call him by any other name than that of Pers Gavaſton, though 
a ridiculous proclamation was iſſued by the King, commanding 
all men to give him the title of Earl of Cornwall in common con- 
verſation 4. | | 
Edward returned from France on the 7th of February, accom- 
panied with a ſplendid train of French princes and noblemen, and 
was crowned, together with his young queen, in Weſtminſter 
abbey, on the 2 5th of the ſame month |. ; 
Though Edward was now married to a young and beautiful 
princeſs, it ſoon appeared, that ſhe poſſeſſed a very ſinall ſhare of 
his affections; and that his fondneſs for his favourite was not in 


* Rymer, t. 3. p. 47. 53- Ypodig. Neuſtriæ, p. 499. | 
+ Walſing p. 97. T. Trokelowe, p. 6. J Mon. Malmfſ, p. 98. 


| Walſing. p. 95. 96. Rymer, t. 3. p. 59. 
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the leaſt diminiſhed. He beſtowed upon Gavaſton all the rich 


preſents which he had received from the King of France at his 


marriage ; he allowed- him to plunder the treaſury of one hun- 
dred thouſand pounds, beſides jewels left by the late King; and 
he appointed him to carry the crown at the coronation, where he 


far outſhone all the nobility, and even the King himſelf, in the. 


{plendour and richneſs of his dreſs *. Theſe and many other 
marks which the King daily gave, of his extravagant fondneſs for 
his favourite, inflamed the reſentment of the nobility to the 
greateſt height, and made them reſolve to tear the inſolent mi- 


nion from behind the throne, and drive him out of the kingdom. 
Thomas Earl of Lancaſter, the King's couſin- german, the richeſt 


and moſt powerful nobleman in the kingdom, was at the head of 
the diſcontented barons, who had a meeting in the refectory of 
Weſtminſter abbey, a few days after the coronation, and peti- 
cioned the King to baniſh Gavaſton out of the kingdom. But he 


declined giving any anſwer to this petition till after Eaſter, when 


the parliament was to meet T. The barons, being ſenſible that 
force alone could prevail upon the King to grant a petition ſo 
contrary to his inclination, employed the interval in providing 
iuch a force; and had ſeveral meetings, at Ware, Northampton, 
and other places; in which they bound themſelves by oath to 
ſtand by one another in procuring the baniſhment of Gava- 
iton 4. | 
The parliament met at Weſtminſter on the 28th of April; to 
which the Earl of Lancaſter, and the barons of his party, came, 
attended with ſo great an armed force, that the King was in no 
condition to deny them any thing. Their demands, however, were 
more moderate than might have been expected. They inſiſted only, 
chat Gavaſton ſhould be baniſhed out of England for life; that 


* Rymer, t. 3. p 63. &c. M. Weſtmonſt. Contin. 
+ NI. Wellmonſt. Contin. + Chron. St Auguſt. 
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he ſhould depart out of the kingdom before midſummer next, 
and take an oath never to return; without requiring the confiſca- 
tion of his great eſtate, or calling him to account for the im- 
menſe ſums of the public money which he'had converted to his 
own uſe . The King, though with extreme reluctance, conſent- 
ed to the baniſhment of his favourite, and granted his letters- pa- 
tent to that purpoſe 7. | 
As ſoon as the parliament was diſmiſſed, Edward gave his fa- 
vourite freſh proofs of his unabating fondneſs, by granting him 
ſeveral large eſtates, both in England and Gaſcony t; and when 
he found it impoſſible to retain him any longer near his perſon, 


without incurring both the cenſures of the church, and the dan- 


gers of a civil war, inſtead of ſending him into Gaſcony, as the 
diſcontented barons expected, he appointed him Lord-Lieatenant 


of Ireland, and accompanied him to Briſtol in his way to that 


kingdom ||. Gavaſton ſpent about a year in Ireland, living in 
royal ſplendour, and diſplaying his military {kill and courage, of 
which he poſlefled a conſiderable ſhare, in taking ſome —_ 
and defeating ſome parties of the rebellious Iriſh *. 

In the mean time Edward bore the abſence of his favourite 
with great impatience, and employed every art to pave the way 
for his return, He prevailed with the Pope to abſolve Gavaſton 
from the oath which he had taken never to return to England ++; 
and greatly ſoftened the reſentments of his moſt powerful ene- 
mies by favours and promiſes Ik. When all things were thus pre- 
pared, the favourite was recalled, and the infatuated prince flew 
to meet him at Cheſter about the end of June 1309 , and recei- 


* Trivit, Contip. p. 5. Pe p. 245. + Rymer, t. 3. p. 80. 
4 Rymer, t. 3. p. 87. &c. | 

| Rymer, t. 3. p. 92. 93. M. Malmſ. Vita Edwardi II. p. 100. 

** Daniel's Hiſt, Ed. II. in Kenet's Hiſt, vol. 1. p. 204 


. . 92. 11 Id. ibid. p. 78. M. Malmſ. p. 101. 
Leland's Collect. vol. 1. p. 248. 
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A. D. 13c9. ved him with the greateſt tranſports of joy, and all the marks of 

Ea the moſt fond affection. Edward had at this time ſo far regain- 
ed the confidence of his nobiliry and other ſubjects, by many 
great conceſſions which he had made them *, that he prevailed 
with the parliament, which met at Stamford July 26. to approve 
of Gavaſton's return, and conſent to his remaining in England 


unmoleſted. | | | 
—_— If Edward and his favourite had been capable of becoming 
an Gava- wiſer by their paſt difficulties, they might have enjoyed their pre- 
5 ſent tranquillity much longer than they did. But being both e- 


qually vain and thoughtleſs, they abandoned themſelves to the 
moſt extravagant demonſtrations of joy. Nothing was to be ſeen 
at court but the moſt magnificent and expenſive feaſts, balls, and 
tournaments ; at all which Gavaſton made the moſt conſpicuous 
figure, and eclipſed all the ancient nobility by the richneſs and 
ſplendour of his appearance, and the luſtre of royal favour f. 
Beſides this provoking diſplay of his proſperity, ſo apt to excite 
| | envy, he inflamed the reſentment of ſome of the moſt powerful 
| | | barons, by turning them into ridicule, and giving them oppro- 
brious and diſgraceful nicknames ; calling the Earl of Lancaſter, 
the firſt prince of the blood, and moſt potent nobleman in the 
kingdom, the Stage-player; the Earl of Pembroke, Fo/eph the 
Jew; the Earl of Warwick, the Black dog of Ardene, &c. This 
imprudent conduct very ſoon produced its natural conſequences, 
and Gavaſton became the object of univerſal deteſtation. The 
diſcontented Lords began to draw together, and appointed tour- 
naments in ſeveral places, as a plauſible pretence for their meet- 
ings, which were in reality deſigned for contriving the deſtruction 
of the favourite 3. N 1 
AD. a310. - The King, in order to avoid the gathering ſtorm, made a pro- 
greſs into the north, and called a parliament, to meet at York 


See chap. z. + M. Malmſ. p. 103. 
I Rymer, t. 3. p. 208. 222. &c. | 
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on the 18th of October, in which Gavaſton took his place as Earl 


of Cornwall. But the diſcontented and now confederated barons, 


pretending to dread ſome danger to their perſons from the power 


and treachery of the favourite, refuſed to attend this parliament ; 


which, for that reaſon, was adjourned to meet at the ſame place 


on the 3d February A. D. 1310 *. The ſame cauſe rendered this 


ſecond meeting ineffectual. The King, who was in great diſtreſs 


for money, being at length convinced that he could obtain no 


aid from his parliament, while the object of his affection, and of 
their deteſtation, was in view, reſolved to part with his favourite 
for a time, and ſent him out of the way. 

After the departure of Gavaſton, the confederated Lords no 
longer refuſed to come to a parliament, which met at Weſtmin- 
ſter in Lent 1310 ; but they came attended (contrary to a royal 


proclamation 4) with ſuch numbers of armed followers, that 


they were entire maſters both of King and parliament. This en- 
abled them to make that temporary change 1n the- conſtitution, 


more fully related in the third chapter of this book; and of inveſt- 


ing twelve of their own number, under the title of Ordainers, with 
a kind of dictatorial authority, which they were to enjoy till Mi- 


chaelmas in the year following; and the King granted a com- 
miſſion for chuſing theſe Ordainers on the 16th March 1310 


After Edward had made this great conceſſion to pleaſe the 


| confederated barons, and the other buſineſs of this ſeſſion of par- 


liament was ended, he began to turn his views northward, 
and to think of doing ſomething in earneſt in the war with 
Scotland, which had languiſhed ever ſince his acceſſion to the 
throne *. | 
If Edward had proſecuted the war with Scotland, in the firſt year 
of his reign, with any vigour, the total and final conqueſt of that 
+ 1d. Ibid. Mon. Malmſ. p. 104. 
| Ryley, p. 526. Rymer, t. 5. p. 204. 220. 


* Hemming, t. 1. p. 246. 

T Rymer, t. 3. p. 200. 

** Rymer, t. 3. p. 222. 
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country, would, in all human probability, have been the conſe- 
quence. All the places of ſtrength in that kingdom were already in 
his poſſeſſion; the far greateſt part of the nobility and people had 
{ſubmitted to the Engliſh goverment; the potent family of the 
Comyns, with ſome others, had cordially embraced the Engliſh 
intereſt ; and a long and dangerous ſickneſs with which Robert 
Bruce, the new King of Scots, was ſeized at that time, would have 
facilitated the ſucceſs of the enterpriſe, But Edward, by his 
haſty return into England, and the ſubſequent errors of his con- 
duct, loſt all theſe advantages, never to be regained, For as 
oon as Bruce recovered his health, he applied himſelf with great 
{pirit to improve the favourable opportunity which the impru- 
dence of Edward, and the diſtractions of the Engliſh government 
put into his hand; and by a ſeries of wiſe, vigorous, and ſuc- 
ceſsful meaſures, in the ſpace of three years, he reduced all Scot- 
land, except a few fortreſſes, under his obedience. 

At length Edward ſummoned all the military vaſſals of the 
crown to meet him at Berwick, with their troops, on the 8th 
of September 1310, in order to an expedition into Scotland. 
This ſummons was but ill obeyed ; ſeveral of the confederated 


Lords remaining in London to attend the twelve Ordainers, who 


were employed in preparing their ordinances for the reformation 
of the government *, Edward, however, marched into Scotland at 
the head of a conſiderable army; and Bruce declining an engage- 
ment, and retiring into the north, he advanced as far as Linlith- 
gow without ſeeing an enemy; but was ſoon obliged, for want 
of proviſions, to return with his army to Berwick, He ſpent the 
winter in this place, happy in the ſociety of his beloved Gava- 
ſon, who had lately emerged from his retreat f. 

Edward ſent his favourite with an army into Scotland, (in 
March 1311), to gather laute, and abate the general odium a- 


* Mon, Malmſ. p. 105. 106. Hemming, p. 247. 248. + Id. ibid. 
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gainſt him. Gavaſton penetrated a great way into the country; 
but not being able to bring the Scots to an engagement, he re- 
turned without performing any action of eclat. After his return, 
i.dward ſet out for London to hold a parliament, which was 
ſummoned to meet there on the 8th of Auguſt, and continued 
to fit till the roth of October. | 

In this parliament the famous ordinances compoled by the 
twelve Ordainers were debated; and at length, with much reluc- 


tance, confirmed by the King, and ſworn to by the Lords and 


Commons, and copies of them, under the great ſeal, ſent to all 
the ſheriffs of England *. | | 
By one article of theſe ordinances, Piers Gavaſton was, for 
many crimes therein enumerated, to be baniſhed for ever our of 
all the King's dominions, and to depart before the 1ſt of Novem- 
ber next, under the penalty of being treated as a common encmy 
to the King and kingdom r. | 
After his favourite was thus once more torn from him, Ed- 
ward retired into the north, and took up his reſidence at York. 
Unable to live long without his beloved Gavaſton, he recalled 
him from Flanders, the place of his retreat ꝓ; received him at 
his arrival with the greateſt tranſports of joy; heaped new fa- 
vours upon him; and publiſhed a proclamation, declaring that 
his baniſhment had been illegal | | 7 
This imprudent meaſure rekindled the reſentment of the con- 
federated barons; who immediately drew together, raiſed an ar- 
my, and, having appointed the Earl of Lancaſter their genera], 
directed their march northward **, The confederates now re- 


ceived a great acceſſion of ſtrength, by the junction of the Earl 


of Warrenne to their party, and by the general dillatisfaQtion 


* Mon. Malmſ. p. 110.— 113. J. de Trokelowe, p. 7. 8. Brady's hilt. vol. 3. p. 102. 
119. Append. NO go. &c. + Mon, Malmſ. p. 114. &c, 
＋ J. Trokelowe, p. 8. | Rym, Fad. t. 3. p. 298. 
** Walling, p. 100. J. Trokelowe, p. 10. Mon. Malmſ. p. 118 
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with the King, and rage againſt the favourite, which prevailed 


amongſt the people. 
In the mean time, the King and Gavaſton ſpent their time in 


pleaſure, and in the moſt profound ſecurity, at York, without 


taking any meaſures to meet or diſſipate the approaching ſtorm, 


At length, when they heard that the confederate army was near, 
they retired firſt to Newcaſtle, and then to Tinmouth, where 
they embarked with a {mall retinue, and arrived at Scarborough. 
The King having put Gavaſton into the caſtle of that place, 
which was eſteemed impregnable, marched on to York, in order 
to raiſe an army, to make head againſt his enemies *. 

As ſoon as the Earl of Lancaſter received intelligence of this, 
he marched from Newcaſtle, and, detaching the Earls of Pem- 
broke and Surry, and Henry de Percy, with a ſufficient body of 


troops, to beſiege the caſtle of Scarborough, he poſted himſelf be- 


tween that place and York, to prevent all communication between 
the King and Gavaſton T. The King, trembling for the ſafety of 
his favourite, and unable to relieve him by force, ſent his royal 
mandate to the beſiegers, commanding them to defiſt from their 
enterpriſe T. But ſlighting this command, they puſhed the ſiege 
with vigour ; and Gavaſton, finding the place deſtitute of provi- 
ſions for a long defence, capitulated on the 19th of May; and 
ſurrendered himſelf to the Earl of Pembroke and Henry de Percy, 
on condition, that he ſhould be kept ſafe in their cuſtody till the 
1ſt of Auguſt next; that in the mean time endeavours ſhould be 
uſed for bringing about a general accommodation ; but if that 
did not take place, he ſhould then be reſtored to the caſtle of 
Scarborough, in the ſame condition in which he left it: and for 
the obſervation of theſe conditions theſe two noblemen pledged 
all their lands ||. 


* Walſing. p. 101. Mon, Malmſ, p. 119. J. Trokelowe, p. 16. 
+ J Trokelowe, p. 17. x Rym. Food. t. 3. p. 327. 
} Rym. Fad, t. 3. p. 334. Mon. Malmſ. p. 120. 
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The Earl of Pembroke having thus got the perſon of the hated 
Gavaſton into his poſſeſſion, conducted him to the caſtle of Ded- 


dington, near Banbury, in Oxfordſhire. Here the Earl left him 


in the cuſtody of his ſervants, and went to ſpend a few days with 


his Lady, who refided in that neighbourhood *. In the mean 


time, on Saturday 17th June, very early in the morning, the 


caſtle of Deddington was beſet by a great body of armed men, 
commanded by Guy Earl of Warwick; and Gavaſton finding his 
guards neither able nor willing to defend him, ſurrendered him- 


ſelf into the hands of that Earl, his moſt furious and implacable 
enemy, who carried him to his caſtle of Warwick. As ſoon as 
this event was known, the Earls of Lancaſter, Hereford, and A- 


rundel, the chiefs of the confederacy, repaired to Warwick; and, 


after ſome conſultation, they agreed to put their priſoner to death, 
as a traitor and public enemy, without any regard to the capitu- 
lation, and without any formal trial, In conſequence of this re- 
ſolution, on the 1ſt July, the three Earls, with their followers, 
conducted the wretched Gavaſton to Blacklow-hill, near War- 


wick, where they beheld his head ſevered from. his body by the 


hands of the executioner, with ſome degree of that ſavage plea- 
ſure which party-rage is too apt to inſpire on ſuch occaſions f. 
Edward, when he received the news of his beloved favourite's 
death, was filled with inexpreſſible grief, and with the moſt fu- 
rious reſentment againſt its authors J. He haſtened to London, 


and applied himſelf with uncommon ſpirit, to colle& money, and 


raiſe an army: but as he had loſt the affections of the greateſt 


part of his ſubjects, his endeavours were not very ſucceſsful; and 


he ſoon heard, that the confederated barons were approaching 
the capita], at the head of a much. more powerful army than he 


* Walſing. p. 101. T. de la More, p. 593. 


+ Dugdalis Baron, vol. 2. p. 44, Walſing. p. 101. T. de la More, p. 592. Mon. 


Malmſ. p. 123. J. Trokelowe, p. 18. 
t Mon, Malml. p. 126. 
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with the King, and rage againſt the favourite, which 8 8 
amongſt the people. 

In the mean time, the King and Gavaſton ſpent their time in 
pleaſure, and in the moſt profound ſecurity, at York, without 
taking any meaſures to meet or diſſipate the approaching ſtorm, 
At length, when they heard that the confederate army was near, 
they retired firſt to Newcaſtle, and then to Tinmouth, where 
they embarked with a ſmall retinue, and arrived at Scarborough. 
The King having put Gavaſton into the caſtle of that place, 


which was eſteemed 1mpregnable, marched on to York, in order 


to raiſe an army, to make head againſt his enemies . 

As ſoon as the Earl of Lancaſter received intelligence of this, 
he marched from Newcaſtle, and, detaching the Earls of Pem- 
broke and Surry, and Henry de Percy, with a ſufficient body of 


troops, to beſiege the caſtle of Scarborough, he poſted himſelf be- 


tween that place and York, to prevent all communication between 
the King and Gavaſton f. The King, trembling for the ſafety of 
his favourite, and unable to relieve him by force, ſent his royal 
mandate to the befiegers, commanding them to deſiſt from their 
enterpriſe F. But ſlighting this command, they puſhed the ſiege 
with vigour ; and Gavaſton, finding the place deſtitute of provi- 
fions for a long defence, capitulated on the 19th of May; and 
ſurrendered himſelf to the Earl of Pembroke and Henry de Percy, 


on condition, that he ſhould be kept ſafe in their cuſtody till the 


iſt of Augult next; that in the mean time endeavours ſhould be 


uſed for bringing about a general accommodation; but if that 
did not take place, he ſhould then be reſtored to the caſtle of 
Scarborough, in the ſame condition in which he left it: and for 
che obſervation of theſe conditions theſe two noblemen — 


all their lands ||. ES : 
* Walſing. p. 101. Mon, Malmſ. p. 119. J. Trokelowe, p. 16. 


+ J. Trokelowe, p. 17. t Rym, Fad. t. 3. p. 327. 328. 
} Rym. Fed. t. 3. p. 334. Mon. Malmſ. p. 120. 
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The Earl of Pembroke having thus got the perſon of the hated 
Gavaſton into his poſſeſſion, conducted him to the caſtle of Ded- 
dington, near Banbury, in Oxfordſhire. Here the Earl left him 
in the cuſtody of his ſervants, and went to ſpend a few days with 
his Lady, who reſided in that neighbourhood “. In the mean 
rime, on Saturday 17th June, very early in the morning, the 
caſtle of Deddington was beſet by a great body of armed men, 
commanded by Guy Earl of Warwick; and Gavaſton finding his 
guards neither able nor willing to defend him, ſurrendered him- 


| ſelf into the hands of that Earl, his moſt furious and implacable 


enemy, who carried him to his caſtle of Warwick. As ſoon as 
this event was known, the Earls of Lancaſter, Hereford, and A- 
rundel, the chiefs of the confederacy, repaired to Warwick; and, 
after ſome conſultation, they agreed to put their priſoner to death, 


as a traitor and public enemy, without any regard to the capitu- 


lation, and without any formal trial, In conſequence of this re- 
ſolution, on the 1ſt July, the three Earls, with their followers, 
conducted the wretched Gavaſton to Blacklow-hill, near War- 


wick, where they beheld his head ſevered from his body by the 


hands of the executioner, with ſome degree of that ſavage plea- 
ſure which party-rage is too apt to inſpire on ſuch occaſions f. 
Edward, when he received the news of his beloved favourite's 
death, was filled with inexpreſſible grief, and with the moſt fu- 
rious reſentment againſt its authors J. He haſtened to London, 


and applied himſelf with uncommon ſpirit, to collect money, and 


raiſe an army: but as he had loſt the affections of the greateſt 
part of his ſubjects, his endeavours were not very ſucceſsful; and 


he ſoon heard, that the confederated barons were approaching 
the capital, at the head of a much more powerful army than he 


| 2 Walſing. p. 101. T. de la More, p. 593. 


+ Dugdalis Baron, vol. 2. p. 44, Walſing. p. 101. T. de la More, p. 592. Mon. 


Malmſ. p. 123. J. Trokelowe, p. 18. 
+ Mon, Malmſ. p. 126. 
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could bring into the field. This diſpoſed him to liſten to milder 
counſels ; and the Count of Evreux, the Queen's uncle, Cardinal 
Arnaud, the Pope's nuncio, and the Earls of Glouceſter and 
Richmond, interpoſing their good offices, a treaty was ſet on foot 
between the King and the barons. While this treaty was de- 
pending, the Queen was delivered of her eldeſt ſon, Prince Ed- 
ward, at Windſor, on the 13th of November . This happy e- 
vent is ſaid to have put the King into ſuch a good humour, that 
it contributed greatly to facilitate the ſucceſs of the negotiations ; 
and a pacification was concluded, December 20. on the following 
terms. That the barons ſhould come before the King in Weſt- 
„ minſter-hall, and aſk his pardon on their knees; that they 
* ſhould reſtore the horſes, arms, jewels, plate, &c. belonging 
to Gavaſton, which they had ſeized at Newcaſtle ; and that 
* a full pardon ſhould be paſſed in the next parliament to the 


barons, and their adherents, for the death of Gavaſton, and 


44 all other crimes and miſdemeanors +.” 
Though the armies on both ſides were diſbanded, and ſome ap- 
pearance of tranquillity reſtored by this pacification, the recon- 


ciliation between the King and the barons was far from being 
cordial. Edward, who had not yet forgot his reſentment for the 


death df his favourite, was in no haſte to call a parliament, and 


grant the pardon he had promiſed ; and the barons, Jealous of 
his ill intentions, kept at a diſtance from court, and in a poſture 
of defence. Whilſt affairs were in this unſettled ſtate, Edward, 
having conſtituted his nephew the Earl of Glonceſter guardian of 
the kingdom, embarked at Dover for France, May 23. with his 
Queen, and a ſplendid retinue, to be preſent at the knighting 
and coronation of Lewis King of Navarre, his brother-in-law, on 


Rymeri Feed. t. 3:4p-3598; | I 7 
+ Rymeri Fad. t. 4 P- 366, 67, 68. Walſing. p. 102. J. Trokelowe, p. 19. 20s 
Mon, Malmſ. p. 129.— 131. | | | 
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June 3. at Paris *, Before his departure a parliament had been 


called to meet at Weſtminſter, July 8. and he ſent over a commiſ- 
ſion to the Biſhops of Bath and Worceſter, and the Earls of Glou- 
ceſter and Richmond, to hold that parliament f. But his ab- 
ſence rendered this meeting abortive, and increaſed the diſcon- 
tent and jealouſy of the barons, who now became impatient to 
obtain the promiſed pardon, and began to talk of having recourſe 
to arms. a | | 

The King arriving from France, July 16. and being made ſen- 
| ſible that it was dangerous to trifle any longer with the diſcon- 
tented barons, ſummoned a parhament to meet September 23. at 
Weſtminſter TJ. At this parliament, by the mediation of the 
Queen, the prelates, and the Earl of Glouceſter, the pacification 
between the King and the barons was compleated. The barons 


came into Weſtminſter-hall, and implored the King's pardon on 
their knees: the King publiſhed a general pardon to the barons 
and all their adherents October 16. and the day after he granted 


particular pardons, under the grear ſeal, to the Earls of Lancaſter, 
Hereford, and Warwick, and about five hundred knights and 
gentlemen of their party, by name ||. The King feaſted the 
Earl of Lancaſter and the barons of his party, and was feaſted by 
them ; and, as a ſtill more ſubſtantial proof of their reconciliation, 
the varons and knights of ſhires granted the King a twentieth, 
and the citizens and burgeſles a fifteenth, of their moveablcs, to 
enable him to carry on the war againſt Scotland **. 

Robert Bruce, who was now generally acknowledged by his 
own ſubjects, and by foreign nations, as King of Scots, having 
made the beſt advantage of theſe diſſentions, which reigned ſo 
long 1n England, had reduced all Scotland under his obedience 


* Rymeri Fed. t. 3. p. 393» + Id. ibid. p. 422. 
t Rymeri Fad. t. 3. p. 416. Id. ibid. p. 443. 445. 447. 
** Mon, Malmſ. p. 141. 
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before the beginning of this year 1314, except the caſtles of Stir- 
ling, Dunbar, and Berwick. He had alſo reſtored order to the 
civil government, and authority to the laws ; extinguithed the 
Engliſh faction, revived the ſpirits, and united the hearts, of the 
Scots, in defence of their King and country. Nay, this wile and 
intrepid Prince had even made ſeveral bold incurſions into Eng- 


land, and returned loaden with the ſpoils of his enemies “. 


It was now high time for the Engliſh, as ſoon as their internal 
tranquillity was reſtored, to think ſcriouſly of avenging theſe in- 
juries, and recovering the dominion of Scotland, which they had 
loſt by their inteſtine broils. With theſe views, Edward ap- 
plied with great vigour to the raiſing of money, collecting provi- 
fions, arms, ſhips, and forces, for a formidable expedition into 
Scotland, which might decide the fate of that kingdom at a fingle 
blow, and reduce it once more under the Engliſh yoke T. He 
inliſted troops in Flanders, and other foreign countries; ſent for 
his military vaſſals in Gaſcony, Ireland, and Wales; and ſum- 
moned all the warhke power of England to meet him at New- 
caſtle upon Tyne, three weeks after Eaſter TJ. The Earls of Lan- 
caſter, Arundel, Surry, and Warwick, only ſent their vaſſals, not 
thinking fit to truſt themſelves in the King's power ||. But in 
general this ſummons was ſo well obeyed, that Edward found 
himſelf at the head of the greateſt army that ever marched out 
of England into Scotland, attended by an incredible number 
of carriages, loaded with arms, proviſions, and baggage of all 
kinds **, Every thing being ready, he moved from Berwick 
June 18. directing his march towards Stirling caſtle, the relief 
of which was the immediate object of this mighty armament, 
and arrived by eaſy marches, and without any oppoſition, with» | 
in three miles of that place, on June 24. Here the Scorch army 


Mon. Malmſ. p. 144. + Rymeri Fad. t. 3. p. 432. 463. 475. 
+ Rymeri Fad. t. 3. p. 476. 477. &c. N 
i Walling. p. 104. | ** Mon. Malmſ. p. 146. 147. 
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preſented itſelf to view, drawn up on the north banks of the 
little river Bannock, directly in the road to Stirling“. 

Scotland had been ſo long in a ſtate of war, and ſo often deſo- 
lated by the Engliſh armies under Edward I. that it was now 
thinly inhabired ; and King Robert, with all his efforts, could 


not collect above thirty thouſand men to defend his crown and 


kingdom againſt ſo formidable an invaſion, With this army, 
however, being the greateſt he could raiſe, he reſolved to ſtand 
his ground, depending on their determined courage, and declared 
reſolution to die or conquer. He choſe his ground with great 
judgement, having a mountain on his right, a moraſs on his 
left, and a ſmall river in front, To render the approach of the 
enemies cavalry, in which they abounded, ſtill more difficult and 
dangerous, he had dug many pits along the banks of the river, 
into which he had driven ſtakes, ſharpened at the head, and very 
artfully covered them with turfs and ruſhes 7. There were ſome 
{ſkirmiſhes between detached parties of cavalry on the evening in 
which the armies came in ſight; in one of which the King of 
Scots gave a proof of his ſtrength, dexterity, and courage, which 
greatly raiſed the hopes of his army, by cleaving Henry de Bo- 
hun to the chin, with a battle-axe, at the head of his troop f. 
But the day being too far ſpent for a general engagement, both 
armies retired to their ground, and waited with equal impatience 
the return of light. 

This ſhort night is ſaid to have been ſpent in a very different 


manner by the different armies, The Engliſh, deſpiſing an enemy 
whom they had ſo often conquered, confident of victory from their 


ſuperior numbers, and abounding in proviſions of all kinds, ſpent 
the hours in mirth and jollity. The Scots, ſenſible that the moment 
which muſt determine the fate of their country, and make them 


* Monach. Malmſ. p. 146. 147. Walling. p. 105. 
+ T. de la More, p. 594. + Mon, Malmſ. p. 147. 138. 
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and their poſterity either a free or a dependent people, was ap- 


proaching, employed the awful interval in acts of devotion, and 


in mutual exhortations to conquer nobly or die bravely. As ſoon 
as the dawn appeared, both armies began to put themſelves in or- 
der of bartle. The Earl of Glouceſter, who commanded the 
Englith cavalry, full of youthful ardour, and diſputing the poſt 
of honour with the Earl of Hereford, advanced to the attack 
with too much precipitation, fell among the covered pits, was 
thrown from his horſe, and killed *. This diſaſter threw the 
cavalry into ſome confuſion; and Sir James Douglas, who com- 
manded the van of the Scotch army, making a furious attack 


upon them at the ſame inſtant, completed their diſorder, and 


put them to a total rout T. The infantry, obſerving with aſto- 
niſhment the defeat of their horſe, and ſeeing another army, as 
they imagined, marching along the hills, (which was only the 
waggoners and boys in the Scotch camp, furniſhed with ſtandards, 
to make the appearance of an army at a diſtance), were ſeized 
with a panic, and fled, without ſtriking a blow, or coming near 
an enemy. In this deplorable ſcene of confuſion the unhappy 
Edward diſcovered no want of perſonal courage, and was with 
much difficulry perſuaded to quit the field of battle, and fave him- 
{elf by flight J. By the moſt moderate accounts of contemporary 
hiſtorians, there fell in this battle, or were taken priſoners, of 
earls, barons, and knights 154, of gentlemen 700, and of com- 
mon ſoldiers above 10,000 ||. As this great defeat happened 
early in the morning, on Midſummer day, at the diſtance of 


eighty miles from any place of ſafety, very few of the flying army 
would have eſcaped with life and liberty, if many of the Scotch 


ſoldiers had not preferred the plunder of the Engliſh camp 
(where they found an immenſe booty) to the purſuit of their e- 


FT. de la More, p. 594. Mon. Malmſ. p. 147. 148. 
+ Id. ibid. p. 149. 1. J. Trokelowe, p · 27. 
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nemies *. Such was the fatal defeat of Bannockburn, which for 
ſome time greatly ſunk the ſpirits of the Engliſh nation, eſta- 
bliſhed Robert Bruce on the throne of Scotland, and reitored the 
long diſputed independency of that kingdom f. 
Edward remained about three weeks at Berwick, whither he 
had eſcaped, and then ſet out for York, to hold a parliament, 
which was ſummoned to meet there on Auguſt 15. T. England 
was at this time a ſcene of great diſtreſs and miſery; diſpirited by 
defeat, diſtracted by faction, depopulated by famine, and deſo- 
lated by an army of Scots, who had made an incurſion into the 
northern counties. . But the Earl of Lancaſter, and the barons of 
his party, who had not been in the late battle, inſtead of flying 
to the relief of their bleeding country, took that opportunity to 
promote their own ambitious views; and the King being unable 
to make any reſiſtance to their will, they turned all his officers 
and ſervants out of their places, which they took to themſelves, 
or beſtowed on their dependents |. The remainder of this un- 
fortunate year was ſpent in fruitleſs overtures for peace, and in 
exchanging priſoners. Bruce now received his wife, his daugh- 
ter Marjory, then his only child, his fiſter Chriſtina, and all the 
lords and gentlemen who had been priſoners in England fince 
the time of Edward I. in exchange for ſome of the earls, ba- 
rons, and others, who had been taken at the battle of Bannock- 
burn **, | 
Though the whole power was now in the hands of the Earl of 
Lancaſter and his partiſans, the nation reaped no advantage from 
their adminiſtration. The famine ſtill continued to rage with 
great violence; and the imprudent methods uſed by a parliament 
aſſembled the 2oth January, to remedy that evil, by ſetting a 


* Mon, Malmſ. p. 152. + Walſing. p. 106. Mon. Malmſ. p. 152. 153. 
+ Rymer, t. 3. p. 493. Walſing. p. 106. | Mon. Malmſ. p. 154. 
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fixed price on all kinds of proviſions, rather increaſed it *, The | 
Scots, who were afflicted with the ſame calamity, ſought relief 
by making incurſions into England; and though ſome troops 
were ſent into the north, yet no effectual care was taken to pre- 


vent them f. 
The Scots were ſo much dated by their late ſucceſſes, that 


they began to entertain hopes of conquering another kingdom. 


The Iriſh had long borne the Engliſh yoke with impatience; and 
thinking this a favourable opportunity to throw it off, they in- 
vited Edward Bruce, brother to the King of Scots, to come over 
to their aſſiſtance with a body of troops, and promiſed to make 
him King of Ireland, Edward, naturally ambitious and enter- 
priſing, joyfully accepted the invitation; and landed near Carric- 
fergus, May 26. with a ſmall but ſelect army of 6000 men; 


and being joined by ſome Iriſh chieftains, he had ſeveral Fo "i 


with the Engliſh, with various ſucceſs f. | 

At a parliament held at Lincoln in the months of Jn and 
February, the King having onee more confirmed the famous or- 
dinances, and ſubmitted to every condition impoſed upon him 
by the Lancaſtrian faction, an expedition againſt Scotland was 
reſolved upon; the Earl of Lancaſter was declared the chief of 
the King's council, and general of the army, which was to aſ- 
ſemble at Newcaſtle 8th July |. | 

It is not a little ſurpriſing, that while he was threatened with 
ſo formidable an invaſion from England, Robert Bruce ſhould 
think of leaving his kingdom, and invading Ireland. This ren- 
ders it highly probable, that there was ſome foundation for what 
was ſurmiſed by the enemies of the Earl of Lancaſter; that there 
was a ſecret correſpondence between that Earl and the King of 
Scots. However this may be, Robert made an expedition into 


* Walling. p. 166. 107. J. Trokelowe, p. 30. 3r. + Walling. p. 106. 107. 
} Annals of Ireland in Camden. Trivet, Contin. p. 28. Walling. p. 107. 
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Ireland this year, to aſſiſt his brother in the conqueſt of that 
kingdom; but a dreadful famine raging in that country, and a 
great mortality breaking out in his army, he was obliged to re- 
turn without effecting any thing conſiderable, leaving his bro- 
ther and his truſty followers to ſtruggle ſome time longer with 
theſe difficulties. 

While the King of Scots, wiah the fiewer of his nobility and 
fighting men were abſent, Scotland ſeemed to invite an invader, 
and preſent the Engliſh with a favourable opportunity of reco- 
vering all their loſſes. King Edward ſeems to have been diſpoſed 
to ſeize this opportunity ; for he came to Newcaſtle at the time 


appointed for the rendezvous of the army. But the Earl of 


Lancaſter, with the barons of his party, and their followers, 
not appearing, the intended invaſion never took effect “. 

The war which had continued ſo long between England and 
Scotland, had prevented the Engliſh for many years from taking 
any part in the affairs of the Holy Land; though Edward II. had 


aſſumed the croſs a little before his father's death. But the Pope 


about this time projecting a new croiſade, reſolved, if poſſible, 
to bring about a pacification between the two Britith kingdoms, 
that Edward might be at liberty to fulfil his vow. With this 
view he publiſhed, by his own authority, a trace between them 
for two years, threatening thoſe who did not obſerve it with ex- 


communication ; and ſent over two cardinals to negotiate a 
peace. Theſe cardinals arriving in England in July, and having 


waited on Edward at Nottingham, proceeded towards Scotland. 

But Robert Bruce, being diſſatisfied with the letters which they 

had ſent to acquaint him of their coming, in which they gave 

him only the title of Governor of Scotland, would not ſuffer them 

to enter his kingdom, paid no regard to the truce which 

the Pope had publiſhed, and equally ſlighted the excommunica- 
* Walſing. p. 107. —_ Feed. t. 3. p. 568, 
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tion, and interdict which followed“: a proof that this prince 


was poſſeſſed of a ſpirit ſuperior to the wretched and Llaviſh ſu- 
perſtition of the age in which he lived ! 

The diſſentions in England between the Royal party and that 
of the Earl of Lancaſter, were again revived, and reged at this 
time with the greateſt violence. The Royaliits did not ſcruple to 
accuſe that Earl of treaſon, for not coming to the rendezvous at 
Newcaſtle the former year, and for not attending two meetings 
of parliament this year, the one at Clarendon, the other at 
Weſtminſter ; by which theſe meetings were rendered abortive . 
The Earl excuſed himſelf, by alledging, that his enemies at 
court had formed deſigns againſt his life. Theſe political animo- 


ſities were much inflamed by a family quarrel, which broke out 


at this time between the Earl of Lancaſter and his lady, whoſe 
cauſe was warmly eſpouſed by the Royal party. Alice Counteſs 
of Lancaſter, only child of Henry Earl of Lincoln, had been the 
greateſt heireſs perhaps that ever was in England, and brought 
her huſband an immenſe acceſſion both of wealth and power; 
but being diſſatisfied with his conduct, ſhe made an elopement 
on Monday May 9. and was received and protected by John de 
Warrenne Earl of Surrey, at his caſtle of Riegate J. This was 
furiouſly reſented by the Earl of Lancaſter, who flew to arms, 
and took ſeveral caſtles belonging to the Earl of Surrey, and 
ſome belonging to the King ||. But when a civil war was thus 
kindled, the two cardinals above mentioned, the Earl of Pem- 


broke, and ſome other noblemen, interpoſed; and, by their me- 


diation, an accommodation was patched up, by which all differ- 
ences were referred to a parliament, appointed to meet at Lincoln 
January 27. next year **, 


” Rymer. Fad. t. 3. p. 707. 727. + Mon. Mala. p. 177. 
1 Walling. p. 108. 109. | Rymer. Fœd. t. 3. p. 672. 673. 
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The Earl of Lancaſter keeping his forces ſtill on foot, the meet- 
ing of parliament was put off from time to time; and it did not 
actually aſſemble till the month of July, at Northampton . At 
this meeting the Earl carried every point to his mind. The fa- 
mous ordinances were again confirmed, and a ſtanding council, of 


eight biſhops, four Earls, and four barons, appointed, who were 


conſtantly to attend the: King by turns, four every quarter; 


without whoſe advice he was to perform no act of govern- 


ment f. 

As Robert Bruce owed his crown, and the Scots the recovery 
of their independency, to the diſcords and factions in England, 
ſo they ſtill continued to make ad vantage of theſe diſcords: For, 
on the 2d of April this year, they recovered the important town 
and caſtle of Berwick, and puſhed their deſtructive incurſions into 
England, as far as Yorkſhire . | 

After the pacification of Northampton, the Englith began to 
turn their eyes northward, and to think of putting a ſtop to the 
career of their enemies, With this view a parliament was held 
at York in October ||. While this parliament was fitting, Ed- 
ward received the joyful news, that the Engliſh, under the com- 
mand of John Lord Bermingham, had obtained a complete victory 
ever the Scots, in Ireland, on the 14th October, near Dundalk; 
and that Edward Bruce, with almoſt all his followers, had fallen 
in the field of battle **, He would gladly have taken advantage of 
this favourable event, and invaded the Scots in their own coun- 
try, before they had recovered from their conſternation occaſion- 


'* Rymer, vol. 3. p. 696. 712. 
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ed by this great diſaſter. He even collected ſome forces for this 


invaſion ; but the barons declining to engage in this expedition at 


1o advanced a ſeaſon of the year, he was obliged to lay aſide the 


deſign *. — | 
Though Edward was very far from being a Warlike prince, his 


animoſity againſt the Scots was ſo great, and his deſire of reven- 
ging the dreadful defeat of Bannockbura ſo ſtrong, that as ſoon 
as any degree of rranquillity was reſtored at home, he always 
reſumed his deſigns againſt Scotland, Having ſpent the winter 
in the north, he held a parliament at York in the fpring of this 


year; in which an expedition againſt Scotland was reſolved up- 


on: The barons and knights of ſhires granted an eighteenth, the 
citizens and burgeſſes a rwelfth, and the clergy a tenth, to de- 
fray the expences of it; and all the military vaſſals of the crown 
were ſummoned to appear at Newcaſtle June 10.F. As all parties 
were now, in appearance at leaſt, united, the troops which came 
to the rendezvous formed a very numerous army, which, march- 
ins from Newcaſtle, inveſted Berwick by land, September 1. 


while a fleet from the Cinque-Ports blocked it up by ſea þ. 


The Scots did not attempt the relief of Berwick; but formed 
a defign of ſurpriſing and carrying off the Queen of England, 
who lived in great ſecurity, with a ſlender guard, at a village 
near York. The execution of this deſign was committed to the 
renowned Sir James Douglas, with a body of choſen troops, who 
marched into England with great ſecrecy and expedition. But 
their intention being diſcovered, the Queen was removed to a 
place of ſafety ; and the Archbiſhop of York, collecting the mili- 
tia of the country, marched out September 20. and attacked the 
Scots. The prelate, and his undiſciplined followers, were rout- 


ed with great ſlaughter, by Douglas and his hardy veterans ||. 


„ Rymer, vol. 3. p. 742. 748. Walſing. p. 112. | 
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In the mean time the Royal army before Berwick made little 
progreſs in the ſiege of that place; which was ſoon after raiſed, 
each party throwing the blame of this miſcarriage on the o- 
ther“. Commiſhoners from England and Scotland met at New- 
caſtle December 6.; and, on the 21ſt of that month, concluded a 
truce between the two kingdoms for two years . Thus ended 
this unfortunate campaign, which ſunk the character of King Ed- 

ward ſtill lower in the eyes of his ſubjects, and contributed to re- 
vive the rage of party, which had been concealed, but not extin- 


guiſhed. 


Edward, after the concluſion of the truce with Scotland, ſum- 


moned a parliament to meet at York in January; but the Earl of 
Lancaſter refuſing to attend, it broke up without doing any buſt- 
. neſs of importance . 

Though it was not uncommon in thoſe times for one king to hold 
territories of another by feudal tenure, nothing could be more in- 
convenient. This not only gave occaſion to frequent diſputes, 


but obliged the royal vaſſal to leave his own kingdom, to attend 


the court of the ſuperior of theſe territories, to ſwear fealty, 
and perform his homage, at the acceſſion of every new lord. 
The Kings of England ſtill held the duchy of Guienne, and the 
county of Poictou, of the Kings of France; and Philip the Long 
having lately mounted that throne, he ſummoned his royal vaſſal 


of England to attend his court, and would admit of no excuſe, 


Edward, finding himſelf under a neceſſity of leaving his kingdom 
in its preſent unſettled ſtate, embarked for France on June 19. 
and returned from thence on July 22 ||. 

Soon after the King's return, a parliament was called, to meet at 
Weſtminſter October 6. in which ſeveral good laws were made, for 
reſtoring the internal police of the kingdom, which had been much 


Mon. Malmſ. p. 194. + Rymer, vol. 3. p 803. — 805. 2cg. 816. 
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relaxed by the late diſorders, and for vindicating the dominion: 
of the crown of England over the narrow ſeas, which had 
been invaded by the Flemings“ . But theſe ſalutary works of 


peace were ſoon ſucceeded by the horrors of civil war and deva=- 


ſtation. 


Edward, naturally incapable of long application to ſerious bu- 


fineſs, fond of pleaſures and amuſements, and addicted to the at- 
tachments of pri vate friend{hip to a degree which is hardly cre- 
dible, had ſome time ago ſet his affections on a new favourite. 
This was Hugh Spenſer, chamberlain of the houſehold, a young 
gentleman of an ancient family, an ample fortune, and an a- 
miable perſon; but extremely debauched, inſufferably inſolent, 
and inſatiably covetous. Edward had married him to Eleanor, 
the eldeſt ſiſter, and one of the three coheireſſes, of the late Earł 
of Glouceſter ; with whom he obtained almoſt the whole coun- 
ty of Glamorgan, as her ſhare of that great inheritance 4. Bur 
this was far from fatiating his unbounded avarice : he encroach- 
ed on the ſhares of his two ſiſters-in-law, and, on various pre- 
tences, invaded the rights and' properties of almoſt every baron 


and gentleman in the neighbourhood of his eſtates. This beha- 
viour ſoon rendered him the object of general terror and deteſta- 


tion, and obliged all who either felt or feared his oppreſſions to 
conſpire his ruin, in order to prevent their own ||. The Earl of 
Hereford, with many other Lords in the marches of Wales, en- 


tering into a confederacy in the beginning of this year, raiſed an 


army, and committed dreadful ravages on Spenſer's eſtates in 
Glamorganſhire, and other weſtern counties. The confederates, 


to ſtrengthen their party, and complete the ruin of their enemy, 


entered into an aſſociation, on June 28. with the Earl of Lanca- 


9 Ryley placit. par]. p. 401. 
+ Dugdale Baron. vol. 1. p. 389. 
I Mon. Malmſ. p. 204. &. Walling. p. 113. 
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ſter and his partiſans; and they all, to the number of about 2 _— 
fifty, ſubſcribed an inſtrument, binding themſelves to purſue the 
two Spenſers, father and ſon, till they had driven them out of the 
kingdom, or got them into their hands “. The elder Spenſer, 
whoſe name was alſo Hugh, was a perſon reſpectable for his age 
and wiſdom, and had long maintained a fair and honourable 
character; but, by ſharing too largely in the fruits of his ſon's 
favour with the King, he was involved in the ſame odium, and 
expoſed to the ſame accuſations with his ſon T. The confede- 
rates, who, by the acceſſion of the Earl of Lancaſter and his par- 
ty, were become very powerful, advanced with. their army to- 
wards London, deſtroying the houſes and plundering the eſtates: 
of che elder Spenſer,. in their way. When they arrived at St Al- 
ban's, they ſent a meſſage to the King, demanding: the baniſh-- 
ment of the two Spenſers; to which he returned this mild anſwer, 
Fhat the elder Spenſer was beyond ſeas in his ſervice, and the 
younger at fea guarding the Cinque-Ports; and that they could 
not be legally baniſhed without a trial. The confederates, far 
from being ſatisfied with this anſwer, advanced with their army, 
and took poſſeſſion of London, whoſe citizens generally favoured: 
their cauſe J. | | | 
Edward was at this time holding a parliament” at Weſtminſter, The Spen- 
which he had ſummoned to meer there July 15. to put an end to- = 
theſe diſturbances in an amicable way. But the confederated. 
Lords, inſtead of attending the parliament, to which they had | | 
been ſummoned, held frequent conſultations amongſt themſelves | 
in London; in. which having drawn up a ſentence of forfeiture 
and baniſhment againſt the two Spenſers, father and ſon, they 
brought it down to Weſtminſter-hall, accompanied with an arm-: 


Ld 


* Walling. p. 113. J. Trokelowe, p. 48. 49. Tyrrel. vol. 4. p. 280. 
+ T. de la More, p. 594. | 
. Walſing. p 114. J. Trokelowe, p. 48. — 52. ' 
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ed force, and got it confirmed by parliament *. In the ſame 
manner, they obtained from the King in parliament, Auguſt 19. 
a full pardon to themſelves and their followers, for all the trea- 


| ſons, murders, and felonies, which they had committed, from 
the 1ſt of March to that day. After 5 the confederated ba- 


rons ſeparated and returned home . 
Though Edward found himſelf under a neceſſity of ſubmitting 


in this manner to the imperious dictates of the confederated ba- 
rons, he bore the yoke with much uneaſineſs; and an incident 
happened ſoon after, which greatly inflamed his reſentment. 
The Queen, going to Canterbury to perform ſome acts of devo- 
tion, ſent her marſhals to the caſtle of Leeds, belonging to the 
Lord Badleſmere, to take up her lodgings, and provide for her 
reception ; but the Lady Badleſmere refuſed, firſt, the marſhals, 


and afterwards the Queen herſelf in perſon, admiſſion into the 


caſtle f. The haughty Princeſs, enraged at this affront, flew 
back to London, and excited the King to avenge the indignity 
which had been offered her. Edward, who had many reaſons to 
be offended with Badleſmere, haſtily raiſed ſome troops, beſieged 


the caſtle of Leeds, and obliged it to ſurrender on the laſt day of 
October; and, to ſtrike terror into his enemies, he commanded 


the governor, and eleven inferior officers of the garriſon, to be 
hanged . 

The Spenſers, hearing of this Wired and ſucceſsful exertion 
of the royal authority, adyentured to return to England : : their 
baniſhment was declared illegal ; and they encouraged the King 
to purſue vigorous meaſures, and to take vengeance on all his 
enemies *. Many other powerful barons, as the Earls of Kent 
and Norfolk the King's younger brothers, Pembroke, Richmond, 


* Tyrell, vol. 4. p. 282. | ” | 
| + Mon. Malmſ. p. 210. 211. Walſing. p. 114. Rymer, vol. 3. p. 891. 
T Walſing. p. 115, Trokelowe, p. 52. | 3 
| Walling. p. 115. J. Trokelowe, p. 53. ** Rymer, vol. 3. p. 907. 
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Arundel, Surry, Athol, Angus, &c. diſliking the violent mea- 
ſures of the confederates, and reſenting the force which had been 
put upon them in the late parliament, repaired to the royal ſtand- 
ard; and Edward ſoon ſaw himſelf at the head of a very power- 
ful army. That he might give his enemies no time to renew 
their confederacy and prepare for their defence, he marched 
with great expedition, about the muddle of December, towards. 
the borders of Wales. The Royal army met with little oppoſi- 
tion in its progreſs ; the caſtles ſurrendered as ſoon as they were 
ſummoned, and the barons, ſurpriſed and unprepared, either fled, 
or ſurrendered themſelves, and were thrown into different priſons. 
The Earl of Hereford, and ſome others, with about three thou- 
fand followers, eſcaped into the north to join the Earl of Lan- 


caſter *. 


As ſoon as the Earl of Lancaſter had heard that the King was 


raiſing an army, he began to prepare for his own defence. With 
this view, he had called a meeting of his partizans in the north, 


at Doncaſter, 29th November laſt T. No longer concealing his 


connections with the King of Scots, he ſent John de Moubray 
and Roger de Clifford to that prince, who entered into a formal 
alliance with the confederates, engaging to ſupport them with 
the whole power of his kingdom as ſoon as the truce expired. 


| In conſequence of this alliance, he ſent a body of troops, under 
Thomas Randolf Earl of Murray and the Lord James Douglas, two 


of his beſt generals, into Northumberland, in the beginning of this 
year F. The Earl of Lancaſter having collected his own numerous 
followers, being joined by the Earl of Hereford, and depending on 
a powerful aſſiſtance from Scotland, no longer deſpaired of ſuc- 


ceſs, and marched with his — to obſtruct the pane of the my” | 


* Knyghton. col. 2540. Walling. p. 116. Mon. Malmſ. p. 214. 
+ Rymer, vol. 3. p. 899. 
1 Rymer, vol. 3. p. 926. 927. Mon. Malmſ. p. 217. J. Trokelowe, p. 59. 
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aliſts over the Trent at Burton. The King having attempted to 
force a paſſage at this place in vain, for three days ſucceſſively, 
ar length paſſed at a ford a few miles higher ; and on March 10, 


| the two armies came within fight, on the ſame fide of the river. 


But the Earl, either intimidated by the great numbers and reſo- 
lute countenances of the Royaliſts, or thinking it imprudent to 
hazard a battle without his whole force, retired without fighting, 
and marched northward, to meet the Scots, and ſome other troops, 


who had not yet joined him, This was a fatal reſolution ; for 


this retreat, looking like a flight, diſcouraged his followers, and 


made them deſert in great numbers. On the 16th March, when 


he came to Boroughbridge, he found an army on the other fide 
of the river, under the command of Sir Simon Warde and Sir 
Andrew de Harcla, ready to diſpute the paſſage. The Earl of 
Hereford was killed in attempting to force the bridge ; and the 
Earl of Lancaſter being repulſed in endeavouring to paſs the river 
at a ford, returned into the town of Boroughbridge, and was 
there taken next morning, (with about a hundred barons and 
knights, and a much greater number of gentlemen), and carried 
priſoner to York. In this manner, theſe formidable confederates, 
who a few months before were predominant, were now either 
killed, captivated, or diſperſed “. 


Edward, now triumphant over all his enemies, arrived at 


Pontefract ; .and the Earl of Lancaſter being brought thither 
from York, was, after a ſhort trial, condemned to be hanged, 


drawn, and quartered ; but, by the King's lenity, was appoint- 
ed to be beheaded f. On Monday, March 22. this once potent 
Farl was carried out of Pontefract, his own chief reſidence, 
mounted on a lean horſe, without a bridle, in a ſordid dreſs, to a 
hill about a mile diſtant, and there beheaded, with the ſame cir- 


* Walfſing. p. 116. Mon. Malmſ. p. 218.— 222. J. Trokelowe, p. — 
Walſing. p. 116. J Trokelowe, p. 61. | a 
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cumſtances of mean and ſavage inſult which he had uſed towards 
Gavaſton a few years before “: a fate unworthy of his royal 
blood, and princely fortunes ; but not altogether unmerited by 
his factious, turbulent, and rebellious diſpoſition, About cigh- 
teen other barons and gentlemen of the party were executed, 
many eſcaped beyond ſeas, and a great number were confined 


in different priſons Þ. Of the many great eſtates which were for- 
feited on this occaſion, ſome few were beſtowed on the Earls of 


Pembroke, Richmond, and other barons, who had ſupported the 


Royal cauſe ; but the far greateſt part of them was ſwallowed up 


by the blind abandoned avarice of the Younger Spenſer |. 


If Edward had been capable of making a right uſe of his preſent 


victory, by exerciſing ſeverity towards a few of the moſt criminal 
and dangerous of the vanquiſhed party, ſhowing mercy to all the 
_ reſt, and thereby gaining their affections, and dividing the ſpoils 

with an equal and prudent hand amongſt the loyal barons, he 


would have laid a ſolid foundation for the future peace and tran- 


quillity of his reign. But, by ſuffering his rapacious favourite 


to ſeize almoſt the whole, he drove his enemies to deſpair, and 


left his friends in diſcontent. 


In a parliament which met at York on 2d May, ſuch of the fa- 


mous ordinances (ſo ſtrenuouſly ſupported by the Lancaſtrian 
party) as were inconſiſtent with the juſt rights of the crown were 
repealed, the late ſentence againſt the Spenſers declared illegal, 


5 and an expedition againſt Scotland reſolved upon. The barons 


and knights of ſhires granted a tenth, the citizens and burgeſſes 
a ſixth, of their moveables, and the clergy five pence in the 


* Walſing. p. 117. Rymer, vol. 3. p. 926. | 
+ Walſing, p. 119. T. de la More, p. 596. J. Trokelowe, p. 63. Knyghton. 


col. 2541. | 
t Rymer, vol. 3. p. 940. 941. Dugd. Bar. vol. 1. p. 302. 393. 
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mark of their annual revenues, to defray the expences of that 


expedition *. 


The rendezvous of the army was appointed to be on July 24. 
at Newcaſtle ; from whence they marched into Scotland T. The 
prudent Bruce did not think fit to hazard an engagement with 
the Engliſh, now united amongſt themſelves, and fluſhed with 
their late victories ; but retiring before them, and carrying a- 
way all kinds of proviſions, Edward and his army were foon re- 
duced to great diſtreſs, and obliged to return into. England. 7. 
The Scots, following the rear of the retreating army, plundered 
the baggage, took the Earl of Richmond and ſome others pri- 
ſoners, almoſt ſurpriſed the King himſelf at Beland abbey,. and 
carried their ravages to the gates of York ||. 

Andrew de Hercla, who had lately been advanced to the r 
dom of Carliſle, and the government of the northern counties, 


for his good ſervice in taking the Earl of Lancaſter, now entered: 
into fome ſecret engagements with the King of Scots of a ſuſpi- 


cious nature, for which he was condemned and executed as a 


traitor **, Thus ended this very buſy year, in the former part 


of which Edward had been favoured with a very uncommon flow. 


of ſucceſs and proſperity. 
Both the Britiſh nations being at Kngth tired of this tedious 


and deſtructive war, negotiations for a long truce or peace were 


ſet on foot about the beginning of this year ff. After many 
meetings between the Engliſh: and Scotch commiſſioners, at New- 
caſtle and other places, a truce was concluded on March 30o. 
1323, to continue for thirteen years, by which. Robert Bruce, 


* Rymer, vol. 3. p. 944. 952. + 19. ibid. p..952. 953. 

41 Walſing. p. 116. 117. 

Walſing. p. 117. J. Trokelowe, p. 63. 64. Murimut. p. 9. 

** Rymer, vol. 3. p. 973, 980. wan p- 118. Rymer, vol. 3. p. 999.; vol. 4. p. 4 
J. Trokelowe, p. 65. 66. 

+} Rymer, vol. 3. p. 1001. — 10g. 
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though not directly acknowledged King of Scotland, was left in 
full poſſeſſion of that kingdom *. Some endeavours were ſoon 
after uſed to change this truce into a PRIN peace ; but with- 
out effect . | 

England being now at peace with all her neighbours, and within 
herſelf, Edward and his favourite flattered themſelves that they 
had overcome all difficulties, But this was only a deceitful calm ; 
and a diſcerning eye might have obſerved ſeveral ſigns of an ap- 
proaching ſtorm. The Spenfers, though wallowing in wealth, 


and baſking in the ſunſhine of royal favour, could hardly appear 


in any place, without meeting with ſome indication of the pu- 
blic hatred. A band of deſperadoes, under the conduct of one 
Robert Lewer, ravaged the eſtates of Hugh, the father, lately 
created Earl of Wincheſter, and even attempted. to ſeize his per- 
ſon. Several plots were formed to ſurpriſe the royal caſtles, 
where the ſtate priſoners of the Lancaſtrian party were confined, 
in order to ſet them at liberty; and the famous Roger Mortimer 
of Wigmore, one of the moſt daring and dangerous of that 
party, made his eſcape out of the tower of London, and got ſafe 
to France 4. 

Philip the Long, King of France, having died in January I 322, 
was ſucceeded by his brother Charles the Fair, who, according 
to cuſtom, ſummoned the King of England to come and per- 
form his homage for his French dominions. Edward not having 
complied with this ſummons, received one more peremptory in 
Auguſt this year, in all the neceſſary forms of law, requiring 
him to appear at Amiens on July 1. 1324 at furtheſt, Some dit- 
putes which had lately ariſen in Guienne, rendered this affair 


* Rymer, vol. 3. p. 1022. Adam Merimuth, p. 60. Chron, Hen. de Blanforde, 


p. 705. 706. + Rymer, vol. 4. p. 14. 
T Rymer, vol. 4. p. 20. Knyghton. M. Weſt. Contin. T. de la More, p. 596. Wal- 
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more ſerious, and made the King of France inſiſt the more po- 


ſitively on Edward s performing his homage 1 in perſon *. 


While the day appointed for performing the homage was at a 
diſtance, Edward and his favourite enjoyed themſelves in great 
tranquillity ; but when it drew near, they became uneaſy, A 


parliament was held at Weſtminiter in the beginning of Lent, 


which being conſulted on the expediency of the King's journey 
into France, adviſed to ſend an honourable embaſly to endeavour 


to procure a delay. In conſequence of this advice, the Earl of 


Kent and the Archbiſhop of Dublin were ſent ambaſſadors to the 
court of France f. The ambaſſadors were honourably enter- 
tained, but had no ſucceſs in their negotiations. In the mean 
time the diſputes in Guienne had been ſucceeded by hoſtilities, 
which were puſhed with ſpirit and ſucceſs by the French; and 


Edward began to make ſome preparations in England for an ex- 


pedition into that country, for the defence of his territories. 
When things were come to this criſis, a private intimation was 
given to the Engliſh ambaſladors, that if the Queen of Eng- 
land would come over, ſhe would prove the moſt ſucceſsful 
mediatrix,, and procure an accommodation on the moſt fa- 


vourable terms. The Biſhop of Wincheſter, then at Paris, took 


a journey to communicate this propoſal to the court of Eng- 
land F. 

Edward,. glad of any expedient to avoid a war, and ſuſpecting 
no danger in this meaſure, complied with it, and ſent the Queen 
to viſit her brother the King of France, and negotiate an accom- 
modation between two princes to whom ſhe was ſo nearly re- 
lated [. The firſt negotiations of this royal ambaſſadreſs were 
attended with all the ſucceſs which could have been expected from 
them. She, ſoon after her arrival, concluded a truce; and, on. | 

* Rymer, vol. 4. p. 74. 98. + Walſing. p. 120. 121. 

3 Rymer, vol. . p. 140. Walſing. p. 121. I Adam Merimuth, p. 63. 
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May 31. a definitive treaty of peace *, By this treaty the diſ- 
puted duchy of Guienne was to be put into the hands of the 
King of France, who engaged to reſtore it to Edward as ſoon as 
he had done homage for it in perſon; and it was ſtipulated, that 
this ceremony ſhould be performed at Beauvais, on the 29th 
Auguſt. Though ſome of the terms of this treaty were not per- 
fectly agreeable to Edward, yet, rather than loſe Guienne, or 
engage in a war, he confirmed it f. 

Hugh Spenſer, the King's favourite, was now 1n a moſt ter- 
rible dilemma. His averſion to this voyage to France had been 
the real cauſe of all the King's delays; and he had ſtrong rea- 
ſons for this averſion. On the one hand, he was no ſtranger to 
the ſecret enmity of Queen Iſabella againſt him; and therefore 
durſt not accompany his maſter to the court of France, where ſhe 
might have opportunities of executing her vengeance. On the 
other hand, if he ſtaid behind, he was afraid of falling a vic- 
tim to the public hatred, when no longer protected by the pre- 
ſence of his Sovereign {. For theſe reaſons Spenſer had always 
oppoſed this voyage with the greateſt violence. But a parliament 
which met at London on June 25. having adviſed the King to 
execute the treaty, he ſeemed at length determined,. and actually 
began his journey. He did not long perſiſt in this reſolution, 
ſo diſagreeable to his favourite; for, when he arrived at the 
abbey of Langedon, near Dover, he fell ſick, or pretended ſick- 
neſs, and ſent to France to obtain a ſhort delay ||. 

When Edward and his favourite were in this perplexity, a new 
and unexpected overture came from the court of France, That, if 
the King of England would beſtow his French dominions on his 
fon Edward Prince of Wales, the King of France would accept 
of the homage of that Prince, and grant him the inveſtiture of 
thele territories, This propoſal, by the perſuaſion of Spenſer, 

* Rymer, vol. 4. p. 153.— 156. + Id. vol. 4. p. 156. 

t Mon. Malmſ. p. 238. | Rymer, vol. 4. p. 163. 
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Was eagerly embraced by Edward, and executed with a rapidity 


which is hardly credible. The King conveyed all his French do- 
minions to his ſon Prince Edward, at Dover, on September 10. 
the prince ſailed from that port on the 12th, and did his homage 
to the King of France, at Beauvais, on the 14th of the ſame 
month. But the unhappy King Edward had ſoon reaſon to 
repent of this precipitation, | 

If the dark deſigns which now began to be diſcloſed were 
really formed before the Queen left England, and thoſe ſucceſſive 
overtures from the court of France were in conſequence of them, 
it muſt be confeſſed, that never any plot was laid with deeper 


policy, or executed with greater art; and a much wiſer prince 


than Edward might have fallen into the ſnare. However this 
may be, it now appeared, that Queen Iſabella had far other ends 
in view than making peace between her brother and her huſband: 
For, when that was accompliſhed, and ſhe was invited to return 
home, ſhe plainly declared, ſhe never would return till Hugh 
Spenſer was baniſhed from the court and kingdom . 

This declaration was like a clap of thunder to Edward and 
his favourite; and their conſternation was ſoon after much in- 
creaſed by the intelligence brought them by the Biſhop of Exeter 


from the court of France. That wiſe and loyal prelate, who had 


been ſent by Edward as guardian and counſellor to the Prince of 
Wales, having obſerved, that the Queen of England was conti- 
nually ſurrounded with the fugitives and exiles of the Lanca- 
Arian faction, and having even diſcovered the infamous and cri- 
minal nature of her connections with Roger Mortimer, who had 
lately made his eſcape out of the tower of London; he haſtened 


* Du Tillzt Recueil des Traites, Rymer, vol. 4. P. 165. 166. Walſing. p. 123, 
J. de la More, p. 592. Mon. Malmſ. p. 2 39. | 
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home in diſguiſe, to inform his injured maſter of theſe diſco- 
veries *. 


Edward, greatly alarmed, both as a king and huſband, wrote, 


in the moſt earneſt manner, to the Queen and Prince to return 


home, and to the King of France to ſend them back. He called 
a council of his prelates and nobility to meet ar Weſtminſter, 


November 10. for their advice; and all the biſhops agreed to write 
in the ſtrongeſt terms to the Queen to return with the Prince her 


ſon . But all theſe importunities were to no purpoſe. The cruel 
and perfidious Iſabel, who had already injured Edward in his 
bed, had formed a plot to W him of his crown, perhaps his 


life. 


Though the King of France had not the virtue and generoſity 
to cruſh thoſe plots which were forming in his court againſt his 


unhappy brother-in-law, he did not think fit openly to counte- 
nance and ſupport them. This obliged lfabel and her accom- 


plices to ſeek the protection of ſome other prince, to enable them 
to execute their deſigns. Edward was on friendly terms with the 
ſovereigns of Spain, Portugal, and Flanders, which prevented 
the conſpirators from applying to any of theſe powers; and ob- 
liged them to have recourſe to William Count of Hainault and 
Holland. A negotiation was commenced, and in a little time 
concluded, with that prince, who engaged to furniſh'the Queen 
with a ſmall fleet and ſome troops, to enable her to make a de- 
ſcent upon England; in return for which favour, a marriage 
was contracted, between the Prince of Wales and. „ the 


Count's ſecond daughter 1. 


Edward was not ignorant of theſe preparations: which were 


making for an invaſion of his kingdom, and of the correſpond- 


* Mon. Malmſ. p. 240. | 
+ Rymer, vol. 4. p. 180.181. 182. T. de la More, p. 598. Adam Muremuth, p. 65. 
Mon. Malmſ. p. 242. 243, | 

+ T. de la More, p. 598.- 
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A. D. 1326. ence which was carried on between the conſpirators abroad and 
—_— the malecontents at home; and did what he could to ſecure him- 
ſelf, both againſt his foreign and domeſtic enemies, Orders were 
ſent to all the ſea-ports to ſearch all paſſengers for letters, and 
to the ſheriffs to ſeize all ſuſpeted perſons . The warden of 
the Cinque-Ports, and the admirals of the north and ſouth, were 
ordered to have their fleets ready to oppoſe a deſcent T. All the 
military tenants of the crown were commanded, by proclama- 
tion, February 8. to have their followers in readineſs; and ſoon 
after the prelates received a like command. Orders were alſo iſ- 
ſued to apprehend the emiſſaries of the Queen and Prince, and the 
ſpreaders of falſe reports againſt the King 4. But all theſe royal 
mandates were very ill obeyed, and in many places entirely 
ſlighted. | | L 
The Queen The Queen and her accomplices having ſpent the ſummer in 
* making preparations for their intended expedition, embarked on 
board a ſmall fleet at the port of Dort in Holland; and, after a 
ſtormy paſſage, arrived September 24. at Orewell haven, near 
Walton in Suffolk ||. Beſides the Queen and Prince, there came 
over in this fleet the Earl of Kent, who had been betrayed inro 
this conſpiracy againſt his king and brother, Roger de Mortimer, 
the great mover of this enterpriſe, with 2757 men at arms, com- 
manded by John de Beaumont, brother to the Count of 
Hainault **, A ſmall force to invade ſo great a kingdom, and 
| dethrone ſo great a king ! But they brought with them a whole 
Y army of political lies; which did incredible execution, rendered 
the unhappy Edward odious and contemptible in the eyes of his 
ſubjects, and made the deluded people look on the perfidious Iſa- 


— 


.. ˙ 20. 44M 


* Rymer, vol. 4. p. 183. 186. &c. | + Id. ibid. p. 187. 188. &c. 
2 } Rymer. vol. 4. p. 200. 202. | | | 


|| Walſing. p. 123. Anglia Sacra, vol. 1. p. 366. 
#* Walling. p. 123. Mon. Malmſ. p. 243. 
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bel and the profligate Mortimer as the moſt illuſtrious patriots 
and deliverers of their country. 


The Queen, ſoon after her landing, publiſhed an artful mani- 


feſto, declaring, That ſhe intended no harm to any but the 
Spenſers, and their creatures; that the ſole deſign of her expedi- 


tion was, to eaſe the people of their burdens, to reform the diſ- 


orders of the government, and improve the liberties of the 
church *. In a little time ſhe was joined by the Earls of Nor- 
folk, Leiceſter, Pembroke, and other barons; and by the Biſhops 
of Norwich, Hereford, Ely, and Lincoln, with their followers, 
who compoſed a numerous and powerful army; with which ſhe 
advanced in purſuit of the King f. 
Edward was at London when he received the news of the Queen's 
landing; from whence he iſſued a proclamation, September 28. 
commanding all his ſubjects to make war upon and deſtroy theſe 
invaders, except the Queen, Prince, and Earl of Kent; and pu- 
bliſhed a reward of L. 1000 for the head of Mortimer 1. Ha- 
ving attempted in vain to arm the citizens of London in his 
cauſe, he left that city, accompanied by the two Spenſers, Chan- 
cellor Baldock, and a ſlender retinue, directing his march to- 
wards Briſtol, where he hoped to raiſe an army to oppoſe his ene- 
mies. | | 

As ſoon as the King left London, the mob of that place aſſem- 
bled in great multitudes, and proceeded to the moſt outrageous 
acts of violence, plundering and murdering all whom they ſuſ- 
pected of having any connection with the Spenſers, or attach- 
ment to the King. Amongſt others, they ſeized the Biſhop of 


* Knyghton, col. 2754. Ypod. Neuſt. p 508. Walling. p. 124. 
+ Walſing. p. 123. Ypod, Neuſt, p. 507. T. de la More, p. 598, Adam Mure- 
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Exeter, dragged him to the croſs in Cheapſide, cut off his head, 


and threw his body into the river *. 


In the mean time the wretched King, abandoned almoſt by all 
the world, and cloſely purſued by a detachment of the Queen's 
army, durſt not ſtay in Briſtol; but, leaving that city under the 
command of the elder Spenſer, he paſled over into Wales, in 
hopes of finding more loyalty among the ancient Britons f. 

Briſtol was immediately beſieged, and in a few days ſurrender- 
ed; by which Hugh Spenſer, the father, Earl of Wincheſter, fell 
into the hands of his enemies; and the Queen, with her whole 
army, coming to Briſto! on October 26. this venerable nobleman, 
in the ninetieth year of his age, was, the day after, without any 
formal trial, hanged upon a gibbet, and his body cut in pieces, 
and thrown to the dogs 4. So much had civi! rage hardened the 
hearts, and inflamed the paſſions, of the humane and generous 
Engliſh ! | 

At the ſame time and place Edward Prince of Wales was decla- 
red regent of the kingdom by the prelates and barons in the 
Queen's army ; which ſoon after marched to Hereford, where it 
continued about a month ||. Here the Earl of Arundel was con- 
demned and executed as a traitor, though his chief crime ſeems 
to have been, his having contracted an alliance with the Spen- 
ſers, by marrying his eldeit ſon to a daughter of Hugh the 
younger **, | 

The King, after his departure from Briſtol, having made an 
unſucceſsful attempt to raiſe an army in Wales, embarked for 
Ireland, in hopes of finding there ſome refuge from the purſuit 
of his enemies. But after beating about for ſeveral days in the 
Severn fea, contenduug with contrary winds and ſtormy weather, 


* T. de. la More, p. 599. Walling. p. 124. 

Adam Muremuth, p. 67. Walling. p. 17. 

Läeland's Collectanea, vol, 1, p. 673. Walſing. p. 125. T. 2 la More, p. 599. 
| Rymen, vol. 4. p. 2317. EE " Koyghton, p. 2545. 
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ke relanded near Swanſey, and concealed himſelf, with a few fol- 
lowers, in the monaſtery of Neath . His retreat was ſoon diſco- 


vered ; and he fell into the hands of Henry Earl of Lancaſter on 


November 16. who conducted him, firſt to Monmouth, from 
whence he was removed to Kenelworth caſtle T. With the King 
was taken his chancellor Robert Baldock, and, in a neighbouring 
wood, his moſt obnoxious and hated favourite Hugh Spenſer, 


This laſt was conduQed to Hereford, where the Queen and Prince 


lay with their army; and on November 24. he was there hanged 


on a gibbet fifty feet high: his head was ſent as an agreeable pre- 
ſent to the citizens of London, who ſet it with great triumph up- 
on the bridge 4. Baldock, being a prieſt, eſcaped immediate ex- 
ecution ; but ſoon after died in great miſery, in the priſon of 
Newgate, of the ſevere uſage which he there received ||. 

England was at this time a ſcene of great confuſion : govern- 
ment was diſſolved, the courts of juſtice ſhut, and lawleſs vio- 
lence every where reigned, The mob of London, and of other 
cities, who were called the riflers, plundered and murdered whom 
they pleaſed, without controul **, 

The Queen and Mortimer, by whoſe direction all affairs were 
conducted, now began to diſcover another part of their plot; 
which was, to depoſe the King, whom they had got into their 
hands, and place the Prince of Wales upon the throne, who be- 
ing but fourteen years of age, was entirely under their manage- 
ment. With this view, they called a parliament, in the name of 


the Prince, as guardian of the kingdom, to meet at Weſtminſter 


January 7. As ſoon as the parliament met, which conſiſted en- 
tirely of the accomplices and favourers of the Queen, the depoſi- 
tion of the King, and the elevation of the Prince of Wales to 


* Rymer, vol. 4. p. 233. 239. | + Walſing. p. 126 Mon. Mal. p. 244. 
{| Walſing. p. 126. Mon, Malm. | Walſing p. 126, 
M. Welt. Contin, Walſing. p. 125. 
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A. D. 1327. the throne, were brought upon the carpet. But theſe queſtions 
— Veoere far from being debated with that calmneſs which their im- 
portance required : the houſe was every day ſurrounded by the 
London mob, and every thing conducted with clamour and vio- 
lence. At length, on Tueſday the 13th January, the Prince was 
ſeated on the throne ; and a charge, digeſted into fix articles, ex- 
hibited againſt the King; for which he was depoſed from his 
royal dignity, and the Prince proclaimed King in his ſtead *. 
The articles of this charge, conſidering by whom it was brought, 
were not of ſo high a nature as might have been expected, 
conſiſting of alledged incapacity for government; negligence, 
ſpending his time 1n trifling amuſements ; violating ſome of the 
immunities of the church; baniſhing, diſinheriting, and putting 
to death, many noblemen, meaning thoſe of the Lancaſtrian fac- 
tion f. On this general charge, without any proof, or any op- 
| | portunity of anſwering for himſelf, was this unhappy prince di- 

| veſted of his crown. 

on When the news of the King's depoſition was brought to his cruel 

8 — and perfidious Queen, ſhe counterfeited the moſt violent and incon- 

King, ſolable grief, ſhedding a flood of tears, and even falling into fits ; 
and the Prince (probably with more ſincerity) declared, that he 
never would accept of the crown in his father's lifetime without 
his conſent. To remove theſe ſcruples of the Prince, and render 
this whole tranſaction the more plauſible, the parliament ap- 
pointed a depuration of their number to attend upon the King at 
Kennelworth, to intimate to him the ſentence of his depoſition, 
and procure his conſent }, The Biſhops of Hereford and Lincoln, 
two of this deputation, and the King's moſt inveterate enemies, 
were firſt ſent into his preſence ; and having, by threats and pro- 
miſes, brought him to a feigned ſubmiſhon, the other parlia- 
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mentary commiſſioners were introduced. As ſoon as the wret- 


ched Edward beheld them, he ſunk down to the floor in a ſwoon, 


from whence being recovered, the deputies performed their 
office; to which the King replied, That he was in their power, 
and ſubmitted to their will *, Judge Truſſel, who attended the 
commiſſioners, in a formal manner, in name of the prelates, 
earls, barons, and people of England, as their procurator, re- 
nounced all homage, fealty, and obedience to Edward +; and 
then Sir Thomas Blount, High Steward, breaking his ſtaff, and 
declaring all the King's officers diſcharged from their ſervice ; 
this uncommon ceremony ended, and with it the unproſperous 
reign of Edward II. on January 20. 1327, after it had continued 
niueteen years, ſix months, and fifteen days. 


That we may not have occaſion to reſume this mournful ſub- 


ject, we ſhall attend the degraded monarch to his grave, refer- 
ring the other public tranſactions of this year to the ſucceeding 
reign, to which they moſt properly belong. Edward, after his 
depoſition, was for ſome time committed to the cuſtody of his couſin 
Henry Earl of Lancaſter, who treated him with great tenderneſs 
and humanity. But this was by no means agreeable to the diſpoſi- 
tions and deſigns of the Queen and Mortimer, who therefore took 


him out of the hands of that nobleman, April 3. and put him in- 
to the cuſtody of Thomas Lord Berkeley, John de Mautravers, and 


Sir Thomas Gournay, who were to keep him, each a month, by 
turns 7. Even theſe new Keepers were not equally ſavage, the 
Lord Berkeley treating him with much more humanity than the 
other two, who probably deſigned to break his heart by their 
hard uſage ||. They hurried him from caſtle to caſtle in the 
night time, thinly clothed, and without any covering to his 


* Knyghton. p. 2330. ＋ Id. ibid. Mon. Malmſ. p. 244. 
t T. de la More, p. 600. Walling. p. 127. | 
j T. de la More, p. 603. Walling. p. 127 | | 
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head *. Mautravers one day commanding him to be ſhaved 
with cold and dirty water, the fallen monarch was ſo much at- 
feed with this indignity, that he burſt into tears, which be- 
dewing his face, he ſaid, with a ſmile of grief, See, I have 
provided clean and warm water, whether you will or not f.“ 

While this wretched prince was ſuffering theſe and many other 
inſults from the hands of his cruel keepers, a great change was 
gradually working in the ſentiments of his late ſubjects in his 
favour. The people of England had been wrought up into the 
moſt violent rage againſt the weak, miſguided Edward, as a cruel 
and execrable tyrant, and into the higheſt admiration of the 
Queen and Mortimer, as angels ſent from heaven for their deliver- 


ance. But when the true characters of theſe laſt, and the crimi- 


nal nature of their union, came to be better known, the people 
began to open their eyes, to ſee they had been deluded, and to 


pity the ſufferings of their wretched ſovereign. In conſequence 


of this, ſeveral ſchemes were formed by the people of Briſtol, the 
Dominican friars, and others, for ſetting Edward at liberty . But 
theſe ſchemes ſerved only to haſten the cruel fate of this un- 
happy prince, For the Queen and Mortimer, not thinking them- 
{elves ſafe while he was alive, ſent orders to their tools, Gournay 


and Mautravers, to diſpatch him immediately. Theſe well-choſen 


inſtruments of cruelty obeyed this command; and ſeizing the 
opportunity when the King was at Berkeley-caſtle, and the Lord 
Berkeley confined at Bradley by ſickneſs, they threw the King 
upon a bed, and thruſt a red-hot iron throvgh a horn into his 
fundament, which made him fill the whole caſtle with his ſhrieks, 
and ſoon put an end to his life by the moſt exquiſite torments ||. 


Thus periſhed Edward of Cairnarvon, on 21ſt September 1327, 


in the forty-third year of his age, 


T. de la More, p. 6co. + Anonym! Hiſt. p. 833. 
4 Leland. Col. vol. 2. P · 475. 476. Walſing. P- 127. 
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Edward II. is ſaid to have born a great reſemblance to his illu- 
ſtrious father in the ſtature, ſtrength, and beauty of his perſon; 
but unhappily the reſemblance was not ſo great in the qualities of 


the mind. Though not remarkably deficient in perſonal courage, 


he had no talents for war; nor was he better qualified for the 
conduct of political intrigues, being paſſionate, talkative, and ir- 
reſolute, He was guilty of many follies, but of few vices ; and 


ſpent his time rather in a frivolous than in a criminal manner. 
But the moſt ſtriking feature in this prince's character, was his 
unbounded and inviolable attachment to his two ſucceſſive fa- 


vourites, Gavaſton and Spenſer, This was the real cauſe of all 
the calamities of his reign, the miſeries of his life, and the vio- 
lence of his death. For theſe unworthy favourites, by their im- 
prudence, inſolence, ambition, and avarice, excited univerſal ha- 
tred and indignation, and brought ruin upon themſelves and their 
too-indulgent maſter, | | 

Edward had, by his Queen, Iſabel of France, two ſons and two 
daughters, viz. Edward, his eldeſt ſon and ſucceſſor, born, at 
Windſor, 13th November 1312; John, his youngeſt ſon, born, 
at Eltham, 1ſt Auguſt 1316, died at Perth, unmarried, in 1334; 
his eldeſt daughter, Jane, born in the tower of London, and 
married to David Bruce King of Scotland; and Eleanor, born at 
Woodſtoke, and married to the Duke of Guilders, 


ALL the moſt important events in the hiſtory of Scotland, from 
the acceſſion of Edward II. to the long truce A. D. 1323, are in- 
terwoven with that of England, and have been related. The 
{ſhort interval between that and the time of his death was employ- 
ed by the illuſtrious King Robert Bruce, in regulating the inter- 


nal police of his kingdom, and ſecuring the ſucceſſion of his 
crown to his only ſon David, then an infant; and failing him, 
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to Tony Stewart, the only ſon of his daughter the Princeſs Mar- | 
Jory * 


n 3:07 IV. 


The civil and military Hiſtory of Britain, from the acceſſion of Ed- 
ward III. 24th January A. D. 1327, to the acceſſion of Ri- 
chard II. 21/½ June A. D. 1377. 


HE reign of Edward III. may be ſaid to have commenced 

on 24th January 1327, as on that day his peace was pro- 

claimed in London, which in thoſe times was the firſt act of 

royalty in each reign T. He was crowned in Weſtminſter abbey, 
on 1ſt February, by the Archbiſhop of Canterbury f. 

The parliament which had depoſed Edward II. was ſtill fitting, 

and appointed a council of regency, conſiſting of the Archbi- 


ſhops of Canterbury and York; the Biſhops of Wincheſter, Wor- 
ceſter, and Hereford; the Earls of Lancaſter, Norfolk, Kent, 


and Surry; the Lords Percy, Wake, Ingham, and Roſs. The 
Earl of Lancaſter was declared chief of this council, and guar- 
dian of the young King's perſon, who was little more than four- 
teen years of age. But notwithſtanding this appointment of a 
regeney, the King and all his authority were in the hands of the 
Queen and Mortimer [. The ſame parliament reverſed the at- 
tainders which had been paſſed ſome years before againſt the late 
Farl of Lancaſter and his adherents **, confiſcated the eſtates of 


* Fordun, 1.13. c, 12, + Rymer, vol. 4. p. 243. — 245 
{ Rymer, vol. 4. p. 244. Walſing. p. 126. 

k Hemming. t. 2. p. 270. Leland's Collectan. vol. 2, p. 476. 

** Rymer, vol. 4. p. 258. 259. 
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the Spenſers and their creatures; granted the ſum of L. 20,000 


to the Queen, to pay her debts, and aſſigned her a jointure of 
L. 20,000 a- year; an immenſe ſum in thoſe times. The Queen 
and her favourite appropriated to themfelves the far greateſt part 
of the prodigious treaſures and eſtates of the Spenſers, and were 
very ſoon as much and as univerſally hated as their former pro- 
prietors. 

As the citizens of London had contributed ſo much to bring 
about the late revolution, they were rewarded with a pardon of 


all the acts of violence which they had committed, and with a 


new charter containing many ample privileges *, A peace was 
concluded with France, which put an end to the war in 
Guienne, which had been made an engine to ruin the late unhap- 
py King f. 

It is highly probable, that the internal tranquillity of the new 
government would not have been of long continuance, if the at- 


tention of all parties had not been engaged by a threatened in- 


vaſion from a foreign enemy. Though the truce between Eng- 
land and Scotland was not yet expired, Robert Bruce, thinking it 
diſſolved by the depoſition of the King with whom it had been 
made, and looking upon this as a favourable opportunity of ma- 
king ſuch an impreſſion upon England as would procure him an 
honourable peace, raiſed an army, and prepared for an inva- 
ſion T. 

The Englith adminiftration, after attempting in vain to bring 
about an accommodation, likewiſe prepared for war, and raiſed 
a gallant army, of ſixty, ſome ſay one hundred thouſand men, 
ar the head of which appeared the young King, full of martial 
ardour. The march of this army was retarded ſome time at 
York, by an unfortunate quarrel which happened there between 


* Rymeri Fad. t. 4. p. 245. 257. 258. 
+ Rymer, vol. 4. p. 264.266. 280. + Froiſſart. J. 1. c. 16. 
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the Engliſh archers ard the foreign troops under John de Hai- 
nault, in which ſeveral perſons were ſlain on both fides *. This 
quarrel being at laſt compoſed, the army marched northward 
oth July, and arriving at Durham on the 1 3th, received intelli- 
gence that an army of Scots had paſſed the Tyne, and committed 
dreadful ravages all over the country. Edward having reſted and 


| refreſhed his army at Durham a few days, ſet out, July 18. in 
queſt of thoſe deſtroyers. But though he ſometimes diſcovered 


where they were, by the ſmoke of burning villages, and other 


marks of deſolation, he could not overtake, or bring them to an 
engagement. The Scotch army, commanded by the two illuſtri- 
ous chiefs, Randolf Earl of Murray and Lord James Douglas, 
conſiſted of about twenty thouſand men, unincumbered with bag- 


gage, and all mounted, four thouſand of them on good horſes, 
the reſt on little galloways, which enabled them to elude the pur- 


ſuit of a much more powerful enemy T. 
Edward, after ſpending ſome days 1n this fruitleſs chace, march- 


ed northward, paſſed the Tyne, and poſted his army in the route 
by which he expected the Scots would return into their own 


country . Bur after ſpending a week in this poſition, in great 
want of proviſions, without hearing any thing of the enemy, he 
repaſſed the river. He was now ſo much at a loſs for intelli- 
gence, that he promiſed a penſion of L. 100 a-year to him who 


ſhould bring the firſt account of the ſituation of the Scotch 


army ||. The hopes of this reward ſent many adventurers in 
ſearch of the Scots; and one Thomas Rokeſby having diſcovered 
them, brought intelligence, that they were encamped, at no great 
diſtance, on the ſouth banks of the river Were. Edward marched 
in great haſte towards the enemy, determined to give them battle 


Froiſſart. I. 1. c. 17. Leland, Collect. v. 2. p. 475. Walſing. p. 127. Knygh- 


ton. col. 2551. 
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that very day; but, on his arrival, found, to his inexpreſlible vexa- 
tion, that they had choſen their ground ſo well, that it was dan- 
gerous to attack them. Impatient for an engagement, he ſent a 
challenge to the Scotch commanders, to march out and decide the 
_ quarrel in a fair and open field. The fiery Douglas would per- 
haps have fallen into this ſnare, if he had not been reſtrained by 
the cooler counſels of his colleague RO who replied, that he 
paid no regard to the deſires of an enemy * 

The Scots, not thinking themſelves verſo ſafe in their pre- 
ſent ſituation, marched in great ſilence, in the night-time, ſome 
miles farther up the river, and took poſſeſſion of a more advan- 
tageous camp; and the Engliſh army following them the next 
day, encamped on the oppoſite bank T. While the two armies 
lay here facing one another, the Lord Douglas formed the bold 
deſign of ſurpriſing the King of England in the midſt of his 
army. With this view, having by ſome means got the word, he 
entered the Engliſh camp about midnight, Auguſt 4. attended 
by rwo hundred of his moſt daring followers, and advanced near 
the royal tent without diſcovery ; but when he was on the point 
of ſeizing his prey, the alarm being given, and ſome of the 
King's guards making a deſperate reſiſtance, he eſcaped in the 
dark to a place of ſafety ; and Douglas, having killed about three 
hundred of the enemy, returned to his friends with little loſs f. 


The Scots after this diſappointment reſolved on a retreat, which 


they effected on Auguſt 6. By decamping filently in the night, 
and marching with great expedition, they got the ſtart of the 


Engliſh army ſo far, that it was thought in vain to purſue 


them ||. Edward, greatly mortified at the eſcape of his enemies, 
marched firſt to Durham, and then to York, where the army ſe- 


parated **, 


* Froiſſart. I. 1. c. 19. 8 + Id. ibid. 
T Knyght. p. 2552. Froiſſart. l 4. c. 19. EFroiſſart. I. 1. c. 19. 
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The young monarch breathed nothing but war and revenge a- 
gainſt the Scots; but the Queen and Mortimer had other deſigns 


in view. They imagined it would be a great advantage and ſe- 


curity to themſelves, to have a peace with Scotland, and obtain 
the friendſhip, and, in caſe of need, the aſſiſtance of its king. On 
the other hand, Robert Bruce, being almoſt worn out with infir- 
mities, was earneſtly deſirous of leaving his infant ſon at peace 
wich all his neighbours, eſpecially with England. Commiſſioners 
from both powers met at Newcaltle in November, and ſettled the 
articles of a treaty of peace between England and Scotland“. By 
one article of this famous treaty, the King of England renounced, 
for himſelf and his ſucceſſors, all claim to any ſuperiority over 
the kings or kingdom of Scotland, and agreed to deliver up all e- 
vidences of ſuch ſuperiority T. By another article, a marriage 
was concluded between David Prince of Scotland and the Princeſs 
Jane, Edward's eldeſt faſter, In conſideration of theſe great ad- 
vantages Bruce agreed to pay to England the ſum of 30,000 
marks; which is ſaid to have been divided between the Queen 
and Mortimer. Though this treaty was exceedingly unpopular in 
England, and greatly increaſed the public hatred againſt the well- 
known authors of it; yet they had ſtill influence enough to get it 
confirmed by parliament in April, A. D. 1328 |. 

Though Edward was not yet fixteen years of age, his marriage 
with Philippa, daughter of William III. Count of Hainault and 
Holland, was ſolemnized at York, January 24. with great pomp ||. 
In conſequence of an article of the peace with Scotland, the 


Queen-mother of England conducted to Berwick her daugh- 


ter the Princeſs Jane, who was there married, July 17, to the 


Prince of Scotland, With the Princeſs were delivered up, and 


carried into Scotland, many of the jewels, charters, and other 


* Rymer, t. 4. p. 328. 225. 336. 337. 338. + Rymer, t. 4. p. 338. — 410. 
+ A. Murimuth. p. 72. Ypodyg. Newt. p. 510. 5 | 
| Rnygitor, col. 2352. Hemming, p. 269, Walſing. p. 128. 
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things, which had been taken from thence by Edward I.“. Thus 


ended that long and bloody war between the two Britiſh king- 


doms, which involved them both in very great calamities, and 
gave birth to that national animoſity, which laid a foundation 
tor many future wars. 

The hatred and jealouſy of ſome of the chief nobility againſt 
Mortimer were now become ſo great, that they declined attend- 
ing ſeveral parliaments, which were called this year, at Northamp- 
ton, York, and Saliſbury, At the laſt of theſe parhaments, 


which was held in October, Mortimer was created Earl of March, 
which ſerved equally to increaſe his inſolence and the animoſity 
of his enemies. The Earls of Kent, Norfolk, and Lancaſter, 
with other diſcontented barons, meeting at London.in December, 


entered into a confederacy to call Mortimer to an account, for the 
murder of the late King, for depriving the council of regency of 


all authority, for embezzling the public treaſure, for the diſho- 


nourable peace with Scotland, and ſeveral other crimes 5. 

Both parties now began to raiſe forces and prepare for war; 
the barons truſting to their own power, and the popularity of 
their cauſe, and Mortimer depending on the perſon and authority 
of the King, which were in his poſſeſſion. But the Earls of 
Kent and Norfolk, being princes of little courage or capacity, be- 


gan to dread the conſequences of carrying things to extremity, 


and, by the intervention of ſome prelates, made their peace wich 
the court. This obliged the Earl of Lancaſter ſoon after to ſub- 
mit to an accommodation, by which all diſputes were referred to 


a parliament, to be called for compoſing theſe differences, and re- 


forming the government 4. But other matters intervening, pre- 
vented the meeting of this healing and reforming parliament. 


Charles the Fair, King of France, having died ſome time ago 


Knyghton, col. 2553. Fordun, I. 13. c. 14. Carte, vol. 2. p. 397. from ERP" 
ad an. 1377. +. ]. Barne's Hiſt, Ed. III. p. 31. 
t Knyghton, p. 2554. | 
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without male iſſue, was ſucceeded by his couſin Philip de Valois, 
who had ſummoned Edward to come over and perform his ho- 


mage for his French dominions . This ſummons was very un- 


welcome on ſeveral accounts. It ill agreed with the high ſpirit 
of Edward to go through the humiliating ceremony of doing 
homage; but it {till worſe agreed with his ambitious deſigns of 
claiming the crown of France, to give ſuch a formal recognition 
of Philip's right to that crown. However, as he was not yet pre- 
pared for aſſerting his claim, nor could obtain any further delay, 


he reſolved to comply with the ſummons, making a proteſtation 


before his own council, that what he did was by conſtraint, and 
ſhould not be conſidered as a renunciation of his right to the 
crown of France. Having taken this precaution, he failed from 
Dover on Friday May 26. did homage to the King of France at 


Amiens, and returned to Dover on Whitſunday June 11 F. In 


this ſhort viſit Edward was fo much charmed with. the ſplen- 


dor of the court of France, the beauty and riches of the country, 


that he became more reſolved than ever to aſſert his fatal claim 
to that kingdom. 

Though a ſeeming reconciliation had lately taken place be- 
tween the Earl of Kent and Mortimer, it was far from being ſin- 
cere. A report prevailed at this time all over England, (raiſed 
and propagated, as it is believed, by Mortimer and his agents, 
for the moſt pernicious purpoſes), that Edward II. was ſtill alive, 
and confined in Corfe caſtle. This report was induſtriouſly ſent to 
the cars of the Earl of Kent, and the truth of it confirmed by 


Sir James Devernel the governor of Corfe caſtle, who, though he 


would not admit che Earl to ſee the King his brother, promiſed 
to deliver him a letter. The unwary Kent fell into the ſnare, 
wrote a letter to his brother, in which he promiſed to exert all 


his power, in conjunction with his other friends, to ſet him at 


® Rymer, t. 4. p. 381. + Rymer, t. 4. p. 386. 387. 390. 
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liberty, and reſtore him to the throne. This letter he gave to the 


perfidious governor, who immediately ſent it to Mortimer, by 


whom he had been employed. As ſoon as the Queen and her 
wicked paramour had got this letter into their hands, they pro- 
cured a parliament to be called, to meet at Wincheſter on March 
11 *. Parliaments at this time conſiſted rather of the chiefs of 
a faction than the repreſentatives of a free people, few attending 
them but the partiſans of the Queen and her favourite. The in- 
tended victim, the Earl of Kenr, was in a very earneſt manner 
invited to this meeting by the King, or rather by thoſe who a- 


buſed his name; and as ſoon as he arrived at Wincheſter he was 
arreſted. On the 16th of March he was condemned by parlia- 


ment of high treaſon, on the abſurd accuſation of deſigning to 
raiſe a dead man to the throne; and on the 19th of the ſame 


month this iniquitous ſentence was executed |, While this ſcene 


of iniquity was acting, the young King was engaged in a ſuc- 
ceſſion of amuſements, which left him no leiſure for reflection till 
it was too late. Ty 

Not long after this branch was thus cruelly cut off from the 
royal family, another ſprung up in its room; the young Queen 
being delivered, at Woodſtoke, June 15. of a ſon, who was after- 
wards ſo well known to the world, and to poſterity, by the name 
of the Black Prince g. 

Nor did Mortimer triumph much longer in his. ſucceſsful 
villanies. The King, being now near eighteen years of age, and 
ſeeing himſelf a father, reſolved to take the reins of government 
into his own hands, and to emancipate himſelf from the tutelage 
of the Queen- mother and her minion, whom he had many rea- 
ſons both to hate and fear. He was encouraged in this deſign by 
many noblemen who hated Mortimer; and a plan was laid for 


* Concil, M. Brit. p. 557. 
+ Leland Col. vol. 2. p. 477. Walling. p. 510. Knyghton, p. 2552. Hemming. 
p. 271. R. de Aveſbury, p. 8. + Walling. p. 130. 
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ſeizing him at the next parliament, which was to meet fifteen 


days after Michaelmas, at Nottingham *. But it was not fo eaſy 


to execute this deſign, Mortimer, both from a principle of vani- 
ty, and with a view to ſafety, being continually attended with a 
great retinue of armed knights, On his arrival at Nottingham 
with Queen Iſabel, they took poſſeſſion of the caſtle of that place, 
with a guard of one hundred and eighty knights; and the Queen 


had the keys of the caſtle every night delivered to her, which 


ſhe put under her pillow. The King, at his coming, was admit- 
ted into the caſtle, but only with a few attendants, the reſt of his 
retinue being lodged in the town, In this ſituation of things, it 


was impoſſible to accompliſh the deſign without the aſſiſtance of 
Sir William Eland, the governor; who, entering heartily into the 


King's meaſures, ſhewed to the Lord Montacute, and- the other 
noblemen and gentlemen intruſted with the execution, a ſubter- 
raneous paſſage into the caſtle, by which they entered early in 
the morning October 19.; and being joined by the King and his 
attendants within, they ſeized Mortimer, in an apartment adjoin- 
ing to the Queen's T. This princeſs moſt earneſtly entreated her 
ſweet ſon (as ſhe called the King) to have pity on the lovely Mor- 


timer. But her entreaties were not regarded, and he was ſent, 


under a ſtrong guard, to the tower of London. At the ſame time 
two of Mortimer's ſons, with ſeveral of his confidents, were ta- 
ken, and ſent to the ſame place F. The ſame day a proclama- 
tion was iſſued, to acquaint all his ſubjects, that the King had 
taken the adminiſtration of the government into his own hands; 


and a new parliament was ſummoned to meet at Weſtminſter, No- 


vember 26. for the trial of the priſoners ||. 

Before this aſſembly Mortimer was accuſed of murdering the 
late King, occaſioning the death of the Earl of Kent, uſurping 
the government from the council of regency, embezzling the pu- 


* Enyghton, p. 2555. Id. p. 2556. Aveſbury, p. 9. 
+} Knyghton, p. 2556. } Rymer, vol. 4. p. 452. 453. 
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blic treaſures, and many other crimes; of all which he was e- 
ſteemed by his peers ſo notoriouſly guilty, that he was condemn- 
ed, without examining any witneſſes, to the death of a traitor *. 
This ſentence was executed 29th November, at a place called 
the Elms, near Tyburn; and his body was ſuffered to hang two 
days upon the gibbet F. 
Thus periſhed, by a violent and ignominious death, the pro- 
fligate, inſolent, ambitious Mortimer; who but a few years be- 
fore was almoſt adored by.the deluded people as the deliverer of 
his country, but now juſtly abhored as the murderer of his 
King. Like all the royal favourites of thoſe times, who reſem- 
bled one another as much in their characters as in their fates, he 
was inſatiably covetous, and inſufferably vain; and made ſuch 
an oſtentatious diſplay of his ill- gotten power and wealth, that one 
of his own ſons called him the Ning of Folly T. A few of his 
moſt guilty accomplices were ſoon after condemned and exe- 
cuted ||. "= | 5 | 

The Queen-mother, though treated with greater lenity, did 
not eſcape cenſure, She was deprived of her treaſures and enor- 


mous jointure, and confined to live at her houſe at Riſings, on 


a penſion of three thouſand marks a-year **, 

Though Edward was only a few days more than eighteen years 
of age when he took the reins of government into his own hands, 
his ſubjects ſoon received very ſenſible advantages from his 
adminiftration, He exerted his authority with great ſpirit, in 
ſubduing and bringing to juſtice the numerous gangs of robbers 
which infeſted all parts of the country, and were too often pro- 


tected by the great barons. He took care to have juſtice ſtrictly 


and impartially adminiſtered ; — and gave new lite and vigour to 


* Knyghton, p. 2556. + Id. p. 25 59. Walſing p. 230. 
Knygton, p. 2558. I Leland, Collect. t. 2. p. 47 6. 
** Knyghton, p. 2556. | 
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all parts of the conſtitution *. Happy had it been for his own 
kingdom, as well as for the neighbouring nations, if he had al- 
ways employed his great talents in theſe beneficent arts of peace. 
But it ſoon appeared, that he was deeply tainted with ambi- 
tion, the vice of great minds, and the ſource of infinite miſ- 
chiefs. | 

Scotland about this time ſuſtained an irreparable loſs by the 
deaths of three of the greateſt men that ever fought her battles, 


' Theſe were, the King Robert Bruce, the Lord James Douglas, 
who had been killed in Spain, and Randolph Earl of Moray, re- 


gent of the kingdom, who died this year, July 20. f. He was 
ſucceeded in the regency by Donald Earl of Marr 4. 

By one article of the late peace with England, it was ſtipula- 
ted, That ſome Engliſh noblemen ſhould be reſtored to their e- 
ſtates in Scotland. The execution of this article was delayed 


from time to time, for reaſons which are not certainly known, 
by the King of Scots and the regent. Several juſt and warm re- 


monſtrances were made on this ſubject by the court of Eng- 
land; which produced ROT but excuſes from that of Scot- 


The Engliſh noblemen, ſeeing no end of theſe POE formed 
a defign to attempt a revolution in Scotland, in favour of the Ba- 


hol family, as the moſt effectual way to get poſſeſſion of their e- 
ſtates in that kingdom. With this view the Lord Edward Baliol, 


who was living as a private man on his eſtates in France, was 


invited into England, with promiſes of afliſtance in proſecuting 


his claim to the crown of Scotland, which his father had ſome- 
ume worn, Edward, who wanted neither courage nor ambition, 
accepted the invitation; and on his arrival in the north of Eng- 


land, with forty bb in his company, he was joined by the 


Earls of Athole and Angus, the Lords Beaumont, Wake, -_ 


* Cotton's Abridg. f Fordun. l. 13 c. 14. 19. 21, + Id. I. 13. c. 22. 
Rymer, vol. 4. p. 461. 47 1. 472. . A 
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and ſeveral other barons, who raiſed a body of 2500 men, well 
armed *, This was too ſmall a force to make an attempt upon 
the ſouth of Scotland, where the people were uſed to arms, and 
continually upon their guard. They therefore embarked at Ra- 
venſpur, and failing up the frith of Forth, landed at Kinghorn 
Auguſt 6. diſperſing, with much eaſe and great ſlaughter, a croud 
of country-people, who had aſſembled haſtily to oppoſe their 
landing . | x 

This firſt ſucceſs was followed by others ſtill greater and more 
ſurpriſing. The Earl of Marr, with the aſſiſtance of the noble- 
men in thoſe parts, collected in a few days an army, as it is ſaid, 
of 40,000 men. But all the proceedings of this confuſed rabble 
were raſh and tumultuary. Depending on their numbers, they 
kept no guard, and were ſurpriſed in their camp on the 
banks of the river Ern, not far from Perth, in the night between 
the 11th and 12th of Auguſt, -and routed with great ſlaughter. 
Next morning, a great number of the fugitives rallying, and a- 
| ſhamed of what had happened, returned to the charge, but with 
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 Sncceſſes of 
Baliol and 
the Engliſh, 


ſuch paſſionate precipitation, that they were again thrown into 


confuſion, and put to flight. In theſe two actions the Scotch, 
beſides an incredible number of private men, loſt the Earls of 
Marr, Carrick, and Montieth, with ſeveral other lords, and many 
gentlemen, which threw the whole kingdom into ſuch conſterna- 
tion, that it was thought proper to ſend their young King and 
Queen into France for their ſafety, Bahol purſuing this favour- 
able gale of good fortune, took poſſeſſion of Perth without reſiſt- 
ance, and on the 27th September he was crowned King of Scot- 


land at Scone 3. 


* Walſing. p. 131. Hemming, p. 273. Knyght. col. 2560. 
+ M. Welt. Contin. Knyghton, p. 2550. R. de Aviſbury, p 22. Hemming. 
p. 2% Ferd. I. 13. e. 22. | | | oF. 
} R. de Aveſbury, p. 22. 23. Hemming. p. 272. 273. 274. Knyghton, p. 2559. 
Fordua, I. 13. c. 22. 23. 24. 25. Buchanan. lib. 9. Walfing. p. 132. | 
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Though the King of England had taken no part publicly in 


theſe tranſactions, it is highly probable that they were not un- 


dertaken by his ſubjects without his knowledge and conſent, 


It is at leaſt certain, that he granted Baliol a ſafe- conduct for his 


coming into England, a preſumptive proof that he did not diſap- 
prove of his deſign. But however this may be, Edward was 


holding a parliament at Weſtminſter when he received the news 
of this ſurpriſing revolution in Scotland, and was adviſed by that 


aſſembly to march immediately with a good army into the north, 
that he might be at hand to act as occaſion ſhould require. 

While Edward was on his march into the north, Baliol exe- 
cuted letters-patent at Roxburgh, dated November 23. ſub- 
jecting the crown and kingdom of Scotland to the crown of Eng- 
land, engaging to deliver the town of Berwick to Edward, and 


to marry his ſiſter the Princeſs Jane, if her marriage with his rival 


David Bruce could be dylolved F. 

Not long after this, Baliol obſerving the country in a ſtate of 
ſceming tranquillity, diſmiſſed his troops, and retired to Annan 
with a ſlender retinue to keep his Chriſtmas; but here he was 
attacked in the night by Sir Archibald Douglas, Voung Randolph 
Earl of Moray, and Sir Simon Fraſer, ſo ſuddenly, that with 
great difficulty he got on horſeback, without a ſaddle, and e- 


ſcaped to Carliſle almoſt naked, leaving his brother Henry dead 


behind him, and all his baggage in the hands of his enemies. 
Thus did Baliol loſe his crown by a change of fortune more ſud- 
den and ſurpriſing than that by which he had gained it 4. 
Edward was in York when he heard of this ſecond revolution 
in Scotland, and conſulted his parliament, which met in that city 


January 5. whether he ſhould content himſelf with the ſuperiori- 


ty, or attempt to obtain the ſovereignty of that kingdom. But 
the parliament, for reaſons which are not certainly known, did 


* Rymer, t. 4. p. 533. 534. 54% f Rymer, t. 4. p. 536, 537. 538. 539. 
} Walling. p. 132. Enyghton, p. 2561. Fordun, I. 13. c. 25. 
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not think fit to give him any advice on that important que- 
ſtion *. 

The Scots, not contented with having expelled Baliol, re- 
newed their plundering incurſions into the north of England; 
which greatly incenſed Edward againſt them, and made him 
haſten his preparations for the re- eſtabliſhment of Baliol T. He 
called a parliament to meet at York, in the beginning of March; 
which being equally incenſed againſt the Scots for their depreda- 
tions, no longer obſerved hole” former ſilence, but adviſed Ed- 


ward to attempt the recovery of Berwick, and the reduction of 


Scotland, promiſing to aſſiſt him with all their power . 

Edward was not flow in following an advice io agreeable to his 
inclinations, He appointed the rendezvous of his army to be at 
Newcaſtle, May 2. from whence he marched, and inveſted Ber- 
wick on all ſides. The place was provided with a numerous gar- 
riſon, and made a brave defence; but the ſiege was puſhed with 
ſo much vigour, that it was obliged to capitulate on July 16. and 
agreed to ſurrender on Tueſday the 2oth, at ſun-riſing, if not 
_ relieved before that time, and Sir W. Keith, governor of the town, 
was allowed to go to the regent of Scotland, and ſolicit relief ||. 

Lord Archibald Douglas, regent of Scotland for King David 
Bruce, had collected a numerous army, with which he had in- 

vaded England, in hopes of drawing Edward from the ſiege of 
Berwick to the protection of his own country, But the impor- 
tunities of Sir W. Keith prevailed upon him to change his plan 
of operations, and march directly towards Berwick for its relief. 
The Scots army came in ſight of that place, Monday July 19. 
about noon, and found the Englith army drawn up on Halli- 
don hill, about a mile north-welt of the town, ready to receive 
The Scotch were grievouily galled by the Engliſh archers, 


them, 


* Cotton's Abridg. p 14. 

+ Rymer, t. 4. p. 551. 552. Hemming, p. 274. 

+ Walling. p. 133. Knyghton, col. 2562. | Rymer, t. 4. p. 564. 568. 
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in mounting the hill, which made them raſh on to the attack 
with much precipitation, Their firſt ſhock was violent ; but be- 
ing bravely ſuſtained by the Engliſh, and the regent being killed, 
they inſtantly fell into confuſion, and fled on all hands, and were 


purſued ſeveral miles by Edward, at the head of the Engliſh caval- 
ry, and by the Iriſh under Lord Darcy, with a moſt dreadful car- | 


nage. Beſides a prodigious number of private men, the greateſt 


part of the nobility who adhered to the family of Bruce were 
either killed or taken priſoners in this battle, This glorious 
victory was obtained with very little loſs, and was followed by 
the ſurrender of the town and caſtle of Berwick, according to the 
capitulation . | — 

Edward, ſatisfied with the ſucceſs of this campaign, left a body 


of 26,000 men with Baliol, to reduce Scotland under his autho- 


rity ; and diſmiſſing the reſt of his army, returned into Eng- 
land . So many of the heads of the Brucean party had fallen in 
the late battle, that Baliol met with no further oppoſition, and 
held a parliament at Perth, ſoon after Michaelmas, in perfect tran- 
quillity. At this parliament Baliol's right to the crown of Scot- 
land was recognized, the ſuperiority of England acknowledged, 
all the laws which had been made in the reigns of Robert Bruce 
and his fon David repealed, the noblemen who had adhered to 
that family were proſcribed, and their eſtates beſtowed chiefly on 
the Englith noblemen who had contributed moſt to this revolu- 
tion 1. Thus was Baliol once more reſtored to the throne of 
Scotland. . | 

But this unhappy prince ſtill wanted the firmeſt ſupport of a 
throne, the affections of his ſubjects; and a tranſaction which 
ſoon after happened rendered him the object of their ſovereign 


* Hemming. p. 275. 276. 257, Knyghton. p. 2559. Otterborne, p. 115. Bucha- 
nan. l. 9. Fordun. J. 13. c. 27. 28. Rymer, vol. 4. p. 568. 

+ Knyghton. p. 2560. Walling p. 132. 

+ Barnes Hiſt, ed. 3. p. 82. Rymer, vol. 4. p. 576. 
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contempt and hatred. He attended the King of England at New- 
caſtle, June 12. and did homage in perſon for the kingdom of 
Scotland, June 18. and made an entire ceſſion of the ſhires of E- 
dinburgh, Roxburgh, Selkirk, Dumfries, Peebles, Haddington, 
and Linhthgow, with all their towns and caſtles, to be for 
ever united to the crown, and incorporated with the kingdom of 
England “. | 

Ihis too liberal conceſſion furniſhed the friends of the family 
of Bruce with a popular topic of declamation againſt this ſhadow 
of a king ; who not only degraded the honour of his crown, but 
diſmembered its moft valuable provinces, and was no better than 
a tool in the hands of the King of England. Even ſome of Ba- 
liol's friends were diſguſted at this laſt tranſaction; and his whole 
party was torn in pieces by their diſputes about dividing the 
ſpoils of their ruined enemies f. 

Theſe circumſtances encouraged the chiefs of the Brucean party 
to conſult together, in order to take advantage of the diſcontents 
of the people, and the diviſions of their enemies. They ſent am- 
baſſadors to the King of France, who had ſo kindly entertained 


their young and unfortunate King and Queen, to ſolicit aſſiſtance 


for their reſtoration 4. Sir Andrew Moray of Bothwell, who had 
been regent of Scotland for King David Bruce, collecting an army, 
reduced the north of Scotland to the obedience of his maſter, and 
obliged Baliol to retire to Berwick. On this new turn of affairs, 
the Earls of Athole, Dunbar, and ſeveral other barons, deſerted 
him, and embraced the more popular party of his rival. 

When Edward received intelligence of theſe commotions in 
Scotland, he was holding a parliament, which met at Weſtmin- 
ſter September 19. ; and having obtained a fifteenth from the ba- 
rons and knights of ſhires, and a tenth from the ciuzens and bur- 


* Rymer, vol. 4. p. 614.—618. | 
+ Leland's Collect. vol, 2. p. 554. Ford. I. 13. c. 29. 
4 Froiſſart. I. 1. c. 33. 
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gelles, to enable him to proſecute the war with Scotland, he ſpent 
the winter in the north of England, and at Roxburgh, in the 
ſouth of Scotland, that he might be ready to enter upon action 
in the ſpring *, In the mean time, he furnithed Baliol with a 
body of troops, which enabled him to maintain has ground, and 
keep up the war during the winter. 

Edward's warlike operations againſt Scotland were ſuſpended 
for ſome time, by the arrival of ambaſſadors from the King of 
France, to negotiate a peace T. But theſe negotiations proving 
abortive, he entered Scotland on July 11. by way of Carliſle, at the 
head of a very powerful army, while Baliol advanced from Berwick 


with another at the ſame time 4. The two kings with their armies 


joined at Perth, without having met with any conſiderable op- 
poſition. The remainder of this year was ſpent in undeciſive but 
pernicious plunderings and ſkirmiſhes, and in ſhort truces that 
were ill obſerved ||. 

Hoſtilities were ſuſpended for ſome months, by a truce pro- 
cured by the agents of the Pope and King of France **, during 
which a congreſs was held at Newcaſtle for negotiating a peace; 
but without effect FF. The truce expiring May 9. Edward ſent 
an army into Scotland under the command of Henry Earl of Lan- 


caſter, and ſoon after followed in perſon t. The Brucean Scots 


not having yet received the promiſed ſuccours from France, and 
being quite unable to meet their enemies in the field, retired to 
their woods and mountains, leaving all the level and open country 
a defenceleſs prey. Edward, greatly incenſed at theſe repeated 
revolts, marched through Athole to Inverneſs, marking his way 
with deſolation ; and returning in the ſame manner by the ſea- 


* Knyghton, col. 2565. Rymer, vol. 4. p. 628.— 634. 

+ Knyght. col. 2566. | 1 Rymer, vol. 4. p. 637. 640. 

j Rymer, vol. 4. p. 674. 675 Id. Ibid. p. 675. 676. 681. 

tf Rymer, vol. 4. p. 677. al 690, J | 
tt Rymer, vol. 4. p. _ Hemming, p. 278. 
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coaſt, he burnt the city of Aberdeen, and arrived again at Perth 
about the end of Auguſt, having ſubdued every thing but the 
hearts of the inhabitants *. Leaving his brother Prince John, and 
part of his army, with Baliol at Perth, he haſtened to meet his 
parliament at Nottingham, September 23. Here he received the 
melancholy news of the death, of his brother Prince John at Perth, 
and of ſome hoſtile enterpriſes of the Scots F. Having obtained a 
ſupply from his parliament at Nottingham, he flew back to Scot- 
land, and arrived at Perth in the beginning of November, But 
Sir Andrew Moray, the Brucean regent, immediately retired 
from the ſiege of Stirling caſtle to his faſtneſſes with his followers ; 
and Edward, after carrying deſolation into ſome other parts of 
that wretched country, left it, and returned to London about 
Chriſtmas . 

It had been no ſecret for ſome time paſt, that the King of 
France, dreading the martial and ambitious ſpirit of Edward, had 
reſolved to give a very powerful aſſiſtance to the party of David 


Bruce in Scotland, to enable them to protract the war; and that 


he was making great preparations for that purpoſe. But Edward 
determined to prevent him; and, inſtead of waiting for him on 
the deſolated plains of Scotland, to carry the war into the fertile 
provinces of France, and boldly aſſert his claim to that crown. As 
this fatal claim was the ſource of long and bloody wars be- 
tween the two powerful kingdoms of England and France, it will 


be proper to explain, in a few words, the foundation on which it. 


was buult. 
It would be quite est with the ſtudied brevity of this 


work, to enter upon a laborious inquiry into the origin and 
true . of che Salic law, and the rule of ſucceſſion to the 


@ Leland's Collect. vol. 2. p. 555. 556. Hemming. p. 278. 279. Knyghton, 


col. 2568. 
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crown of France, It is ſufficient to obſerve, that though the 
French monarchy had already exiſted nine hundred years, no fe- 
male had ever filled that throne; and that the daughters of ſe- 
veral ancient kings of France (who died without male iſſue) had 
been regularly excluded from the ſucceſſion, by virtue of ſome e- 
ſtabliſhed law or cuſtom. It was alſo in virtue of this law or cu- 
ſtom that the two immediate predeceſſors of Philip de Valois, 

the preſent King of France, as well as Philip himſelf, had * 


cceded to the crown; as will appear from the following ſhort de- 


tail of their ſucceſſions. Philip the Fair, King of France, at his 
death, left three ſons, Lewis Hutin, Philip the Long, and Charles 
the Fair, and one daughter, Iſabel, queen to Edward Il. and mo- 
ther to Edward III. Kings of England. Lewis Hutin ſucceeded 
his father, and after a ſhort reign died, leaving one daughter, 
Joanna, and his Queen pregnant, who was delivered of a ſon 


who lived only four days; upon which Philip the Long ſucceed- 


ed peaceably to the crown, to the excluſion of his elder brother's 
daughter, the Princeſs Joanna. Philip the Long having reigned 
only a few years, died alſo without male iſſue; but left four 
daughters, Jane, Margaret, Iſabel, and Blanch; and was ſuc- 
ceeded by his brother Charles the Fair, to the excluſion of all his 
daughters. Charles the Fair, the youngeſt of the three ſons of 
Philip the Fair, died February 1. A. D. 1328, leaving one daughter, 
Maria, and his Queen with child. Here this famous controverſy 
began, concerning the right to the regency till the Queen was deli- 
vered, and to the ſucceſſion, if ſhe was delivered of a daughter. 
The claimants were, Philip de Valois, ſon of Charles de Valois, who 


was brother to Philip the Fair, and Edward III. King of England, 


ton of Iſabel daughter of the ſame Philip the Fair. This great 
cauſe was debated before an aſſembly of the ſtates of France, the 


only competent judges. For Philip it was pleaded, That the 
male iſſue of Philip the Fair being extinct, and all females, and 


their deſcendants, being * the laws and cuſtoms of France ex- 
___ cluded, 
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cluded, he had a clear and undoubted right to the regency, as 
being the next male heir, the ſon of Charles de Valois, brother of 
Philip the Fair. For Edward it was argued, That being ſon of 
Iſabel daughter of Philip the Fair, he was nearer in blood to the 
three laſt kings of France, being their ſiſter's ſon, than Philip, 


who was only their uncle's fon; and that though his mother label 


was by the laws of France excluded on account of her ſex, yet he, 
not being liable to the ſame objection, ought to ſucceed. From 
this ſtate of the caſe it appears, that the preciſe point in queſtion 
between theſe two princes was this, Whether, by the laws and cu- 
ſtoms of France, not only females, but alſo their deſcendants, were 


excluded from the ſucceſſion to that crown ? Both allowed that 


females were excluded, otherwiſe neither of them could have had 
any right, as there were daughters of all the three laſt kings of 
France then living. But they diftered widely as to the excluſion 
of the male deſcendants of theſe excluded females. The advo- 
cates for Edward maintained, That the ſole reaſon of the law or 
cuſtom excluding females from the crown was on account of the 
imbecility of their ſex, and ſuppoſed incapacity for reigning ; 
but that this reaſon not militating againſt their male deſcendants, 
they ought not to be excluded. Thoſe who pleaded the cauſe of 
Philip, affirmed, That females, having no right to the ſucceſſion 
themſelves, could convey no right to their deſcendants; and that 
the reaſon of the law or cuſtom of excluding females from the 
ſucceſſion was, not only to prevent the weaker ſex from wearing 
the crown, but alſo to prevent foreign princes, their deſcend- 
ants, ſtrangers to the laws and cuſtoms of France, from aſcend- 
ing that throne, They added further, That the excluſion of the 
deſcendants of females, as well as females themſelves, was ſo well 
known, that two princes, one deſcended from the daughter of 
Lewis Hutin, and the other from one of the daughters of Philip 
the Long, who had both a better title than Edward, if there was 


any ſtrength in his plea, made no claim, Influenced by theſe 
| | 3 arguments, 
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arguments, and perhaps a little ſwayed by heir affection to a 
prince of their own country, the ſtates of France gave a deciſion 
in favour of Philip de Valois ; who immediately aſſumed the re- 
gency; and the Queen being delivered of a daughter, he . 
ed the throne without any further oppoſition “. | 

Though Edward, naturally ambitious, was no doybt much 
diſpleaſed at this deciſion; yet he found it neceſſary to do homage 
to Philip for his French dominions, and perform ſeveral other 
acts expreſſive of his acknowledging him as lawful King of 
France. It is even probable, that he never would have proſecu- 
ted his claim, unleſs invited by ſome very favourable opportuni- 


ty, if many occaſions of quarrel had not ariſen between him and 


Philip, eſpecially about the affairs of Scotland. Philip not only 
afforded an aſſylum to the young King and Queen of Scotland, 
when obliged to abandon their country, but he alſo encoura- 
ged their partiſans, ſending them ſmall ſupplies of men and mo- 
ney, and was now making great preparations to give them a very 
powerful aid. Edward, greatly incenſed at this and other injuries, 
reſolved to revive his claim to the crown of France, and cany the 
war into that country. 

He was much confirmed and encouraged i in this reſolution by 
Robert D'Artois, (a prince of the blood- royal of France, and 
King Philip's brother-in-law), who had lately taken ſhelter in the 


court of England, where he met with a very kind reception f. 


This Robert had many years before maintained a law-ſuit for 
the county of Artois, which was adjudged to his rival by a defi- 


nitive ſentence of Philip the Fair, in 1309. Though Robert was 


obliged to ſubmit to this ſentence, he always confidered it as op- 
preſſive and unjuſt. But when Philip de Valois, his brother-in- 
law, mounted the throne of France, he began to entertain hopes 
of getting this ſentence reverſed ; and preſuming, perhaps too 


® Specileg. tom. 3 p. 87. Mou. de L'Acad. de B. L. tom. 20, p. 459. &c. 
+ Rymer, t. 4. p. 747. Froiſſart, I. I. c. 27. 
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much, on the favour of his prince, to whom he was ſo nearly al- 


lied, he was unhappily privy to the forging certain deeds for 
ſtrengthening his title to the diſputed territory *, The forgery 
was detected; a ſentence of baniſhment and confiſcation. was pro- 
nounced againſt Robert ; who retired, firſt into Brabant, and af- 


terwards into England, inflamed with the moſt violent and im- 
placable rage againſt Philip, who had behaved, as he thought, 


with unbecoming ſeverity on this occaſion. To gratify at once 
his reſentment againſt Philip, and to recover the eſtates and ho- 
nours which he had loſt, this illuſtrious exile laboured earneſtly 
to perſuade Edward of the validity of his title to the crown of 
France, and of the practicability of making good that title f. 
Theſe perſuaſions were too agreeable not to be ſucceſsful; and a- 
bout the beginning of this year, he came to a final reſolution to 


attempt the acquiſition of the crown of France, which he believed 
to be his right. 4 


Edward, well knowing the difficulty of the enterpriſe in which 
he was engaging, and that without powerful allies on the conti- 
nent, ſtrong fleets and armies, and a mighty maſs of treaſure, he 
could expect no ſucceſs in it, laboured to procure all theſe with 


much diligence, By his ambaſſadors, he concluded treaties with 


the Emperor Lewis of Bavaria, the Dukes of Brabant and Guil- 


ders, the Archbiſhop of Cologne, the Marquis of Juliers, the 


Counts of Hainault and Namur, the Lords Tauquemont, Bac- 
quen, and ſome others; who, for certain ſubſidies, engaged to 
aſſiſt him with their forces in his deſigns againſt France 4. The 


Farl of Flanders would have been a moſt uſeful ally to Edward 


on this occaſion, on account of the power and wealth of his ſub- 
jects, and the ſituation of his country; and he courted his al- 


8 liance by the moſt tempting offers. But that prince was ſteady 
and warm in his attachment to Philip. This obliged the King 


* Froiſlart, I. 1. c. 26. p. 31. + Id. ibid, c. 29. p. 36. 


+ Rymer, vol. 4. p. 752. — 777+ Kc. Froiſſart, I. 1. c. 29. 33. 36. 
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of England to cultivate the friendſhip of a factious dema- 
gogue of that country, one James D'Arteville, a brewer in 


Ghent, who was at the head of a very powerful party againſt the 


Earl, and really poſſeſſed more authority in the rich cities of 
Flanders than their lawful prince. By the influence of this man, 


theſe cities were brought to favour the deſigns of Edward, and to 


invite him to land his army in their territories. This whole year 
was ſpent in forming theſe alliances, and making other prepara- 


tions for this grand expedition *. 


Though Edward had obtained a conſiderable aid from a par- 
liament which met laſt year about Michaelmas, he ſoon found 
that this would not be ſufficient to enable him to fulfil his en- 
gagements with his foreign allies, and make the other neceſſary 


preparations for the invaſion of France. He called another par- 
and his 
deſigns againſt France were at this time ſo popular, that he ob- 
tained from the prelates, barons, and knights of ſhires, one half 


liament, therefore, to meet at Weſtminſter February 3. ; 


of their wool of this year ; a very valuable and extraordinary 
grant! Beſides this, he levied money by many other methods. 


He ſeized all the tin in Cornwall and Devonſhire ; — took poſſeſ— 


ſion of the lands of all priories alien; — the money, jewels, and 
valuable effects, of the Lombard merchants, the great dealers in 
money of theſe times. He demanded certain quantities of bread- 
corn, oats, and bacon, from each county, borrowed their filver- 
plate from many abbies, as well as great ſums of money, both a- 
broad and at home, and pawned his very crown for 50,000 flo- 


rins 4. Such mighty efforts were neceſſary to ſet this great ma- 


chine in motion! 
Having at length got all things in readineſs, and appointed 


his eldeſt ſon au guardian of the kingdom, he ſailed from 


1 Froiſl e. 30. 
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the port of Orwell, in Suffolk, July 16, with a gallant fleet and 
army *, | 

At his arrival on the continent, he was far from finding his al- 
lies ſo ready and willing to enter upon action as he expected, pre- 
ſenting him with difficulties, ſcruples, and excuſes, inſtead of 
troops. This obliged him to ſpend this whole year in negotia- 
tions. To remove the ſcruples of the Flemings about fighting a- 
gainſt their liege Lord the King of France, he aſſumed, after much 
heſitation, the dangerous title of King of France F That he might 
have a pretence for commanding the German princes, he obtained 
from the Emperor, in an interview he had with that prince Sep- 
tember 2. the title of Vicar of the Empire f. To ſome of his allies 


he granted advantages in trade, to others honours, and to all. 


large ſums of money; which ſo exhauſted his treaſures, that he 
aſked and obtained freſh ſupplies from a parliament which was. 
held this year in his abſence ||. At length, with much difficul- 
ty, and great expence, he brought all his allies to agree to ren- 
dezvous with their troops next year by July 8. in order to begin 
the war by the ſiege of Cambray. That Edward. might be near 


at hand to keep his allies ſteady, and quicken their preparations, 


he ſpent the winter at Antwerp, | 

But after all his labours and. expences, Edward found his allies 
ſtill dilatory and irreſolute, and inſatiable in their demands for 
money; which obliged him, not only to ſtretch his credit to the 
utmoſt in borrowing, but alſo to pawn his Queen's-jewels *. It 
was about the middle of September before he could.bring his ar- 
my into the field; and when he approached the confines of 
France, the Counts of Namur and. Hainault refuſed to march any. 
further, and retired with their forces ff. After this defection, 


®* Rymer, vol. 5. p- 64. 65. Walling. p. 136. 
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Edward had ſtill an army of 47,000 men, with which he ravaged 
the countries of Cambreſis and Vermandois *. 

Philip; who had ſufficient warning of this formidable ben, 
had not been indolent in preparing for his own defence. He had 
formed alliances with the Kings of Bohemia and Navarre, the 
Dukes of Britanny, Lorraine, and Auſtria, the Palatine of the 
Rhine, the Biſhop of Liege, the Counts of Deuxpont, Vaudemont, 
Geneva, and ſome others, and now appeared at the head of an 
army of 100,000 men. The two armies lay ſeveral weeks within 
a few leagues of one another; and even faced each other ſeveral 
days in the field in order of battle. Bur Philip keeping on the de- 
fenſive, as unwilling to hazard his crown and kingdom in an en- 
gagement; and Edward finding no opportunity of attacking a 
force ſo much ſuperior to advantage, both armies retired into 
winter-quarters without having come to action T. Thus ended 
this firſt campaign, in which Edward reaped no real advantage 
from all the immenſe ſums of money which he had expended, 
and a prodigious debt of L. 300,000 which he had contracted 3. 
A circumſtance which would have diſcouraged a prince of leſs re- 
ſolution from proceeding any further in ſo ruinous an underta- 
king. TX 
Among other engagements into which Edward had entered 
with his allies, this was one,— Not to leave the continent till the 
war was ended. But this engagement he now found it impoſſible to 
perſorm, his preſence being indiſpenſably neceſſary in England to 
procure ſupplies for carrying on the war. Having therefore left 
his Queen and infant ſon Lionel, afterwards Duke of Clarence, 
with four earls, at Antwerp, as hoſtages for his return within a 
week after Midſummer, he ſet out for England, and landed at 


Harwich February 21. ||. 
* IHemming. p. 305. 396- Knyghton. col. 2574. 
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Though the people of England, dazzled with the proſpect 
of conquering France, had lately made more liberal and fre- 
quent grants in parliament than on any former occaſion, ſeeing 
no end of new demands, began to be a little more back- 
ward. At a parliament which had been held in October laſt 
year, the knights of ſhires refuſed to agree to an aid propoſed by 
the barons, till they had conſulted their conſtituents ; and time 
was allowed them to the 2oth January this year for that purpoſe; 
When they met in January, they agreed to the aid, but clogged: 
it with very hard conditions *, On the King's arrival,.a new par- 
liament was ſummoned to meet March 29. before which he laid a 

very affecting repreſentation of his neceſſities. He told them, 
that, without a very large ſupply, all his deſigns would be ruin- 
ed, and himſelf diſhonoured ; that he was obliged to return to 
Bruſſels, and to ſtay there till. all. the debts which. he had con- 
trated abroad were paid. The parliament, moved with this re- 
preſentation, granted him the ninth. ſheaf, fleece, and lamb, of 
all their lands for two years; and the citizens and burgeſſes 
granted a ninth of their moveables, according to their real value; 


beſides a very great addition to the cuſtoms on wool, wool-fells, 
leather, and other goods. In conſideration of this-ample ſupply, . 


the King remitted ſome old debts, and relinquiſhed the feudal aid 
for knighting his eldeſt ſon, and marrying his eldeſt daughter f. 
Some time after the clergy. granted. a tenth of their revenues for 
three years. For a preſent ſupply of money,. the King borrowed 
great ſums from merchants. and others, particularly twenty 
thouſand marks from the city of London 4. 

Edward having collected as much money as he could in Eng- 
land, began to think of returning to the continent, agreeable to. 
his engagements, and in order to bring his army into the field. 
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But before he embarked, he received intelligence that a French 
fleet of 400 fail was waiting near Sluys to intercept him &. To 


prevent this, he collected a fleet of 260 ſtout ſhips, in which he 


ſailed from Orwell June 22. towards the coaſt of Flanders. A- 
bout ten in the morning on Midſummer-day, the two fleets en- 
gaged off the harbour of Sluys, where a moſt obſtinate and bloody 
battle was fought. But the Engliſh fleet having gained the wind 
of the enemy, and their archers and other troops, animated by 
the preſence and example of their heroic King, fighting with ir- 
refiſtible bravery, they at length obtained a moſt glorious and 
complete victory. Thirty thouſand French were killed in the ac- 


tion, or drowned in attempting to get on ſhore; 200 of their 


ſhips were taken; and Edward, with his victorious fleet, entered 
the harbour of Sluys next day in triumph f. | 

This victory was of great advantage to Edward's affairs both. at 
home and abroad. A parhament which met ſoon after at Weſt- 
minſter took every poſſible method to haſten the payment of the 
great ſupplies lately granted, to enable the King to purſue his good 
fortune. His allies were animated with ſuch uncommon ardour 
and unanimity, that on the gth day of July (as he wrote to his 
parliament) he faw himſelf at the head of a gallant army of 
100,000 men, beſides a body of 40,000 Flemings f. 

Very high expectations were entertained from theſe two power- 


ful armies, commanded by ſo brave and fortunate a prince as 


Edward, and ſo wile and experienced a general as Robert D'Ar- 
tois. But the event was not agreeable to theſe expectations. The 
Flemiſh army formed the fiege of St Omer's on July 22. but being 
compoſed chiefly of mechanics unuſed to arms, they made little 
progreſs in the ſiege ; and on the firſt ſally of the garriſon, they 
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were ſeized with a pannic, and entirely diſperſed, never to be ral- 
lied 
Edward advanced at the head of his army, and about the end 
of July laid ſiege to the city of Tournay, one of the richeſt and 
moſt populous cities of Flanders, zealouſly attached to the French 
| intereſt. Philip having received intelligence of this deſign, had 
put 14,000 of his braveſt troops, under ſome of his belt officers, 
into Tournay, who, with 15,000 of the inhabitants in arms, form- 
ed a garriſon which baflled all the efforts of the beſiegers T7. 

The King of France, attended by the Kings of Scotland, Bo- 
hemia, and Navarre, and an illuſtrious train of many other 
princes, with a very powerful army, remained at ſome diſtance 
from Tournay, 1n great tranquillity, When the two armies were in 
this ſituation, Edward ſent a challenge to his enemy, giving him 
only the name of Philip de Valois, propoſing to deeide their quar- 
rel by ſingle combat, or with one hundred men on each fide, 
or by a general engagement. To this challenge Philip returned 
a diſdainful anſwer, reproaching Edward with the violation of 
his oath of homage, and rebellion againſt his liege lord 4. 

Edward, deſpairing of taking Tournay by force, turned the 


ſiege into a blockade, in hopes of reducing it by famine, In 


this he would probably have ſucceeded, if many of the inhabi- 
tants had not been permitted to retire through the quarters of the 
Duke of Brabant. At length, however, the place was reduced to 
great diſtreſs for want of proviſions; of which Philip being in- 
formed, he advanced with his army within three leagues, in 
hopes of conveying into it ſome relief. When the two armies 
were ſo near each other, frequent ſkirmiſhes happened, and a 
general engagement was daily expected ||. | 
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When things were in this critical poſture, a powerful mediatrix 
interpoſed, and prevented the further effuſion of blood. This 
was Jane Counteſs-dowager of Hainault, mother-in-law to the 
King of England, and ſiſter to the King of France; who prevail- 
ed with theſe two princes to agree to a ceſſation of hoſtilities for 
three days, and to appoint plenipotentiaries to treat of an accom- 


modation in that time. The plenipotentiaries met accordingly; 


and on the laſt day of the ceſſation, September 25. concluded a 


truce, which was to continue from that time to the 25th of June 


Diſadvanta- 
geous to Ed- 
ward. 


Negotiations 
For a peace. 


next year, By this truce, in which the Scots were included, if 
they pleaſed, all hoſtilities were immediately to ceaſe, and e- 
very thing to remain in its preſent ſtate *. 

This truce was highly advantageous and agreeable to the King 
of France, who thereby gained all his ends without any hazard, 
It was no leſs pernicious and diſpleaſing to the King of England, 
who was thereby deprived of all the fruits of all his toils and ex- 
pences. But as it had been negotiated by his chief allies, to 
whom he was deeply indebted, who were weary of the war, and 


unwilling to fight, he found himſelf under a neceſlity of con- 


ſenting to it. 4 

One deſign of this truce was to afford time to negotiate a 
peace; and commiſſioners from both Kings met at Arras, and 
treated of that matter in preſence of the Pope's legates, who 
acted as mediators. But though Edward was now very moderate 
in his demands, inſiſting only on being excuſed from doing 
homage for his French dominions, Philip would make no con- 
ceſſions, and even refuſed to treat till Edward had laid aſide the 
title and arms of King of France, and renounced all his claims to 
that crown; which rendered theſe negotiations for peace ineffec- 
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tual. The commithoners however prolonged the truce to 25th 
June 1342 *. 

Though one parliament laſt year had granted very liberal ſup- 
plies, and another had made ſeveral wiſe regulations for con- 
verting them into money, and remitting them to the King, 
thoſe entruſted with the execution had acted with ſo little dilt- 
gence or fidelity, that few remittances had been made, which was 

one great cauſe of the backwardneſs of the allies, and the miſ- 
carriage before Tournay. As ſoon therefore as Edward could 
diſengage himſelf after the concluhon of the truce, being greatly 
chagreened at his debts and diſappointments abroad, and at the 
negligence of his ſervants at home, he haſtened with great ſecre- 
cy towards the ſea-coaſt, and embarking, landed November 30. 
about midnight, at the tower of London, which he found quite 
unguarded f. 

The firſt ſtorm of his indignation fell upon thoſe who 162 the 
cuſtody of that fortreſs, who were all impriſoned. He then ſent 
for the Biſhop of Chicheſter Lord Chancellor, and the Biſhop of 
Litchfield Lord Treaſurer, who not being able to exculpate them- 
ſelves to his ſatisfaction, were deprived of theſe high offices þ. 
Many other great officers, judges, clerks of chancery, &c. of 
which ſome were clergymen, were apprehended and put in pri- 
ton ||. 

The greateſt delinquent; and the chief object of the King's 
reſentment, eſcaped his hands, This was John Stratford Arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, who had acted as prime miniſter in Eng- 
land in the King's abſence, This prelate had been a great pro- 


moter of the war with France, encouraging the King to under- 
take it, by promiſing to furniſh him with conſtant ſupplies of 


* Rymer, t. 5. p. 242. 251. 266. Froiſſart, I. 1. c. 64. 
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money . But being gained (as it is ſuppoſed) by the Pope, who 
favoured Philip, he had acted in a manner very inconſiſtent with 
his promiſes, retarding rather than forwarding the ſupplies f. 
The Archbiſhop, dreading the King's diſpleaſure, retired to 
Canterbury; and when he was invited to court, refuſed to come. 


At the ſame time he commenced a molt flaming patriot, and 


zealous defender of the immunities of the church, in order to gain 
the people and clergy to his intereſt. In this ſpirit he wrote one 
letter to the King, another to the Chancellor, and a third to the 
council, charging them, in not very reſpectful terms, with vio- 
lating the great charter, and the immunities of the church, by 
impriſoning clerks ; and threatening them all, except the King 


and royal family, with excommunication, if they did not imme- 
diately releaſe the impriſoned clergymen. In the ſame ſtrain he 


wrote to all the biſhops of his province, exhorting and com- 
manding them to publiſh excommunications againſt all who vio- 
lated the charters, and the immunities of the church, by impri- 
ſoning or doing any injury to clerks I. 

The King and his council, perceiving by theſe proceedings of 
the primate, that he deſigned to raiſe a flame in the king- 
dom, and imitate his factious predeceſſor Becket, reſolved to 
act againſt him with prudence and firmneſs. To deprive him 
of his popularity, a manifeſto was publiſhed in the King's 


name, charging the Archbiſhop with treachery, — ingratitude, 


—gliving the King ill advice, — embezzling his revenues, — 
To this manifeſto the Archbiſhop 
publiſhed a moſt inſolent reply; calling it a ſcandalous libel, tell- 
ing the King, in plain terms, that the ſacerdotal was ſuperior to 
the regal power, and flatly denying all the crimes laid to his 
charge *. For this an information being preferred againſt him 
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in the exchequer, he declined the juriſdiction of the court, and 
appealed to parliament. A parliament accordingly met April 23. 
at Weſtminſter. The Archbiſhop, ſupported by his ſuffragans 
and ſome Temporal Lords, attempted ſeveral times to take his 
place in parliament; but was not permitted to do it till the charge 
againſt him had been examined, This firmneſs of the King at 


length overcame the haughtineſs of the primate, and obliged him 


to make his ſubmiſſion publicly in the painted chamber; upon 
which he was admitted to take his ſeat; and a committee was 
appointed to examine his anſwers, and report their opinion to the 
next parliament *, But as this parliament did not meet till two 
years after, the Archbiſhop had before that time fo effectually re- 
conciled himſelf to his ſovereign, that all proceedings againſt him 
were cancelled, Thus ended this violent conteſt between the 
crown and the mitre, which at its beginning ſeemed to threaten 
more ſerious conſequences. : 

Edward's raſh and imprudent ſcheme of conquering France by 
the hands of mercenary allies, who had no immediate intereſt in 
the event of the war, and did not really deſire its ſacceſs, had in- 
volved him in very great difficulties. In proſecuting this ſcheme, 
he had loſt almoſt all his conqueſts in Scotland; — had drained 
England of its money, and moſt valuable commodities ; — had 
ſtripped himſelf of his diadem, and his Queen of her jewels, 
which were laid in pawn; — and had contracted a great load of 
debt, which was daily increaſing by exorbitant intereſt, without 
having conquered one foor of ground, or made the leaſt progreſs 
in his deſign. 
beheld thoſe allies, on whom he had laviſhed all his treaſures, a- 
bandoning him, one after another, as ſoon as they obſerved his 
coffers were empty. All theſe circumſtances would probably have 
diſcouraged him from proſecuting his claim to the crown of 
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France, if an unexpected event had 1 not gs which revived 


his hopes. 

Arthur II. Duke of Brittany, had by his firſt wife three "i 
John, Guy, and Peter; and by his ſecond wife one ſon, named 
John de Mountfort, from the name of his mother's family, Ar- 
thur had been ſucceeded by his eldeſt ſon, John III. who died this 
year, April 30. without iſfue. Guy, the ſecond ſon of Arthur, 
had died about ten years before; but had left one daughter, na- 


med Jane. Peter, the third ſon of Arthur, had died young with- 


out iſſue; and John de Mountfort, the ſon of Arthur by his ſe- 
cond wife, was ſtill alive. John III. deſirous to preſerve his coun- 
try from the miſeries of a diſputed ſucceſſion, had married his 
niece Jane, the daughter of his brother Guy, to Charles de Blois, 
nephew to the King of France, and got Charles to be formally 
acknowledged by the ſtates of Brittany as his preſumptive heir 
and ſucceſſor in that duchy *. John de Mountfort made no op- 
pofition to this defignation during the life of John III.; but as 
oon as that prince died, he declared himſelf his 8 ſeized 
his treaſures, and by various means got poſſeſſion of ſeveral of 
the ſtrongeſt towns of Brittany; whilſt Charles de Blois, not i- 
magining he had any rival, was gone to Paris to perform homage, 
and receive inveſtiture. . : 

But though Mountfort had got theſe advantages, he was very 
fenſtble, that he could not maintain poſſeſſion againſt his rival 
Charles, favoured by the ſtates of Brittany, and ſupported by the 
King of France, without the aſſiſtance of ſome very powerful 
ally. Edward King of England was both moſt likely and moſt 


able to afford him that aſſiſtance : he haſtened over to England, 


therefore, and entered into a ſtrict alliance with Edward for the 
advancement of their ſeveral claims A | 


* Froiſſart, L 1. e. 65. * Hiſt. de Brit. . 10. c. 42. I. 11. c. te 2. 3. 4. 5. 6. 


Aveſbury, p. 97. 
+ Froiſſart, 1. 1. c. 69. Aveſbury, p. 97. 
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John de Mountfort, ſoon after his return to Nantes, received a 
ſummons to attend the court of the Peers of France, to ſhew his 
title to the duchy of Brittany. This ſummons he imprudently 

obeyed, and was commanded by Philip not to leave Paris for fif- 

teen days; in which time his cauſe ſhould be determined. But 
| Mountfort, juſtly apprehenſive of being ſeized, made his eſcape 
out of Paris in diſguiſe, and got ſafe to Brittany *. | 

A few days after this eſcape, the court of Peers determined 


this great cauſe, and adjudged the duchy of Brittany to belong 


to Charles de Blois in right of his wife. Charles, having obtain- 
ed this ſentence in his favour, and, which was of more conſe- 
quence, an army from the King of France to put it in execution, 
marched into Brittany, and was ſo fortunate as to take the city of 
Nantes, and the perſon of his rival, about the end of October. 
Mountfort was ſent to Paris, and ſhut up in the tower of the 
Louvre 7. | | | 

The captivity of this prince ſeemed to put an end to his preten- 
ſions to the duchy of Brittany, and to the hopes of Edward from 
his alliance. But both theſe were revived and ſupported by a 
perſon from whom it could not have been expected. This was 
Jane, wife of the impriſoned Mountfort, and ſiſter to the Earl of 
Flanders, one of the molt illuſtrious heroines in the liſts of fame. 
This princeſs, rouſed by the captivity of her huiband, and the 
impending ruin of her family, aſſembled the inhabitants of 
Rennes, where ſhe then reſided; and, holding her infant ſon in 
her arms, harangued them in a ſtrain at once ſo bold and ſo af- 
fecting, that they were ſeized with the ſtrongeſt political enthu- 


ſiaſm, and declared their reſolution to live and die in her de- 


fence, Having made a progreſs through the other towns of Brit- 
tany, and inſpired their inhabitants with the ſame paſſionate 


* Aveſbury, p. 69. 70. + Froiſſart, I. 1. c. 73. 
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zeal for the intereſts of her family, ſhe went and ſhut herſelf up 
in the port of Hennebone, expecting the promiſed ſuccours from 


England “. 


The Engliſh fleet, Commended by Sir Walter Mana, did not 
fail till the beginning of July, and met with a tedious paſſage, 


which expoſed the illuſtrious heroine to whoſe aſſiſtance it was 


ſent to the greateſt dangers, and gave her an opportunity of per- 
forming the moſt glorious exploits. She was beſieged in Henne- 
bone in the ſpring by Charles de Blois, who puſhed the fiege with 
all poſſible ardour, in hopes of taking the Counteſs priſoner, and 
thereby putting an end to the war. But all his efforts were in 
vain. The garriſon and inhabitants, animated by the preſence 
and example of their female commander, who appeared on the 
walls completely armed, and was foremoſt in every danger, re- 
pelled all his aſſaults. At one time, ſhe broke through the beſieging 
army with about 200 horſe; and in a few days returning with a 
reinforcement, cut her way into the town. But at length the 
walls of the place were ſo ſhattered, that it was no longer tenible ; 
and the Biſhop of Leon was appointed to ſettle the terms of capi- 
tulation with Charles. In this critical moment the Counteſs 


mounted a high tower, and looking eagerly towards the ſea, diſ- 


cerned a fleet at a diſtance; upon which ſhe cried out in a 
tranſport of joy, Succours ! Succours ! the Enghſh ſuccours ! no 
capitulation! She was not miſtaken: the Engliſh fleet ſoon af- 
ter entered the harbour, landed the army, and obliged Charles to 


raiſe the ſiege f. 
Though theſe ſuccours Win now arrived under Sir Walter 


Manny delivered the heroic Counteſs from danger, they were not 


ſufficient to enable her to face her enemy in the open field, or to 
prevent him from taking ſeveral towns. She therefore earneſtly 
ſolicited further aſſiſtance from England; and Edward, deter- 
mined not to abandon ſo brave and faithful an ally, ſailed from 


Froiſſart. . 1, c. 72. I Id. ibid. & 81. 
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Sandwich October 5. with a conſiderable fleet and army to her 
aid *. He landed his troops without oppoſition ; and though his 
army did not exceed 12,000 men, he divided them, and under- 
took at once, the ſieges of Rennes, Nantz, and Vannes. An im- 
prudent meaſure ! which rendered all his attempts feeble and un- 
ſucceſsful, and gave his enemies time to collect their forces. Ac- 
cordingly John Duke of Normandy, eldeſt ſon of the King of 
France, advanced at the head of 40,000 men towards Vannes, 
where the King of England commanded the ſiege in perſon J. 
This obliged Edward to collect all his troops, and entrench them 
ſtrongly before Vannes, where he was ſoon after inveſted by the 
French army. It muſt be confeſſed, that Edward and his little 
army were now 1n a very critical ſituation : ſurrounded by ene- 
mies on all hands, and depending for their ſubſiſtence on ſupplies 
from England, which might be retarded by contrary winds, or 
intercepted by the enemy's fleet 4. 

While the two armies lay in this poſture, in a ſtate of inaQi- 
vity, the Engliſh not daring to make any attempt on Vannes in the 
preſence of the French army, and the French not daring to atrack 
the Engliſh in their entrenchments; two cardinals arrived to me- 
diate a peace, or at leaſt a truce. Theſe mediators brought about 
a truce between the Kings of France and England, and their al- 
lies on both ſides, to commence January 19. and to continue to 
Michaelmas in the year 1346: during which time a congreſs 
ſhould be held in the Pope's preſence, for a general peace. By 
the articles of this truce, all priſoners were to be ſet at liberty on 
both ſides : all places, both in Brittany and elſewhere, were to 
remain in the hands of their preſent poſieſſors, except Vannes, 
which was to be ſequeſtered in the hands of the two cardinals, 


* R. de Aveſbury, p. 98. Rymer, vol. 5. p. 343. 
+ Froiſſart. I. 1. c. 98. R. de Aveſbury, p. 98.— 102. 
1 Froiſſart. 1. 1. c. 98. | 
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to be delivered by them, at the expiration of the truce, to whom 
they pleaſed *. This truce was confirmed with great ſolemnity 
by the oaths of both kings, and of many of their chief nobility ; 
after which Edward embarked with his army, and having had a 
_ tedious and ſtormy paſſage, landed at Weymouth March 2. f. 

A parliament, which had been ſummoned before Edward's ar- 
rival, met at Weſtminſter April 28. before whom he laid the truce 
which had been lately concluded, and aſked their opinion and 
advice concerning the propoſed negotiations for a peace. The 
Lords and Commons having ſeparately deliberated on that ſub- 
jet, came into the royal preſence in the White chamber on 
May I. where the Lords firſt declared their approbation of the 
truce, and adviſed the King to ſend commiſſioners to treat of a 
peace before the Pope: then the Commons, by Sir William Truſ- 
ſel, declared alſo their approbation of the truce, and of negotia- 
tions for a peace, and advifed the King to accept of a reaſonable 
one, if he could obtain it; but if he could not, they promiſed to 
aſſiſt him with all their power in maintaining his quarrel F. The 
King, in conſequence of this advice, appointed Hugh Spenſer 
Lord of Glamorgan, Ralph de Stafford Baron, William de Nor- 
wich Dean of Lincoln, William Truſſel Knight, and Andrew de 
Offord Profeſſor of Civil Law, his commiſſioners (to whom he after- 
wards added others) to treat of a peace with the commiſſioners of 
Philip de Valois before the Pope, as a common friend, but not 
as a judge ||. Theſe conferences were accordingly opened at A- 
vignon, where the Pope then reſided, October 22. and continued 
to November 29. when they broke up without effect; though the 
Pope ſeems to have laboured with great earneſtneſs for a peace. 

In the mean time, each party made bitter complaints againſt 
the other for violating the truce ; which ſeems to have been very 


* Rymer, vol. 5. P- 346. 352. Aveſbury, p. 100. Walling. p. 159. 
+ Rymer, vol. 5. p. 357. Aveſbury, p. 109. Knyghton, col. 2583. 
1 Rymer, vcl. 5. p. 472. Id. ibid. p. 366. 382. 
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ill obſerved on both ſides *, On the one hand, Philip had de- 
tained John de Mountfort ſtill in prifon, contrary to an article of 
the truce, and had ſeized and put to death ſeveral noblemen of 
Brittany, who he ſuſpected had ſecretly deſerted his intereſt and 
embraced that of his enemy f. On the other hand, Edward had 
endeavoured to ſtrengthen his own party and that of Mountfort 
in Brittany, and had encouraged the inhabitants of Vannes to 
expel the garriſon of the cardinals, and declare for Mountfort. 

It being now evident, that the war would be renewed, 
both parties endeavoured to ſtrengthen themſelves as much as 
poſſible. It was with this view that Edward proclaimed in all 


countries of Europe, a grand tournament or round-table, to 


be celebrated at Windſor in the beginning of this year, that 
he might have an opportunity of engaging many brave knights 
in his ſervice J. He alſo ſummoned a parhament to meet at 
Weſtminſter June 7. and repreſenred to them, by his chancellor, 
that Philip de Valois had violated the truce in no fewer than ſe- 
ven articles, and deſired their advice what was to be done on that 


occaſion, The parliament entering warmly into the King's 


views, adviſed him to be no longer abuſed by il|-obſerved truces, 
but to proſecute the war with vigour, till he obtained an honour- 


able peace; and to enable him to follow this advice, they granted 


him an aid of two fifteenths from the counties, and two tenths 
from the cities and burghs. The clergy of the province of Can- 
terbury, at the ſame time, granted him the tenths of their li- 
vings for three years ||. He alſo uſed another means of filling his 
coffers, (frequently practiſed in thoſe times), by ſummoning all 
the gentlemen in England who had L. 40 a-year, to come, by 


* Rymer, vol. 5. p. 367. 387. 394. F 
+ Froiſſart, JI. 1. c. 100. Knyghton, col. 2583. Aveſbury, p. 114. 
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Auguſt 10. to receive the honour of 6 or pay a ſam of 
money to be excuſed *, _ 

Edward having publiſhed a manifeſto, aw his reaſons 
of renewing the war before the expiration of the truce, ſent a 
ſmall reinforcement into Brittany, to aſſiſt the partiſans of John 
de Mountfort, and a greater body of troops into Guienne, under 
his couſin Henry of Lancaſter Earl of Derby, and ſome other 
Engliſh noblemen f. The Earl of Derby acquired great honour 
to himſelf and to the Engliſh arms, by taking many towns, and 
defeating the French army commanded by the Count De L'Iſle, 
though greatly ſuperior to his own in numbers . After theſe 
ſucceſſes, Derby put his little army into winter- quarters at Bour- 
deaux, and returned to England to ſolicit a reinforcement. 

The Pope made ſome propoſals in the beginning of this year, 
for renewing the conferences for a peace; but Edward, who had 
other deſigns in view, declined giving his conſent ||. John de 
Mountfort, who had languiſhed four years in priſon, made his 
eſcape in February, by the aſſiſtance of ſome beggars, and ſoon 
after came over to England, where he did homage to Edward as 
King of France, for the duchy of Brittany, on May 20. and re- 
turned in June with ſome Englith troops to ſupport his preten- 
ſions . By the aſſiſtance of theſe troops he gained ſome advan- 
tages, but did not long enjoy his liberty and good fortune, dying 
of a fever at Hennebon, on September 10. The Earl of Derby, 
who returned into Guienne in June, made a campaign no leſs glo- 
rious and ſucceſsful than the former ++. | 

About this time Edward conceived the hopes of obtaining the 
carldom of Flanders for his elde{t ſon (lately created Prince of 


* Rymer, vol. 5. p. 416. Þ+ Froiſſart, J. 1. c. 103. Aveſbury, p. 115. — 121. 
4 Froiltart, J. 1. c. 103.— 109. | Rymer, vol. 5. p. 432. 439. 446. 448. 
7 Iliſt. Geneal. de la F | | 
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Wales) by the intrigues of his great friend James d'Arteville the 
factious brewer of Ghent. To favour theſe intrigues he failed 
from Sandwich on July 3. accompanied by the Prince of Wales, 
and a ſplendid train of Engliſh noblemen, and landed at Sluys. 
But this project was diſconcerted by the death of d'Arte- 
ville, who was torn in pieces, July 17. by his great friends the 
mob of Ghent, whoſe paſſions had taken a different turn “. 
The miſcarriage of this ſcheme put an end to all thoughts of in- 


vading France from the ſide of Flanders, and Edward returned to 


England July 26 f. | 

It muſt appear ſurpriſing, that the Earl of Derby was permit- 
ted to carry on his conqueſts in Guienne for two years, with little 
oppoſition. This was probably owing to the diſorder of the 
finances of France at that time, and to the difficulties which Phi- 
lip met with in eſtabliſhing ſeveral methods of filling his coffers, 
Theſe difficulties being now overcome, John Duke of Normandy 
marched into Guienne, at the head of 100,000 men, and threat- 
ened the reduction of that province F. Edward being informed 
by the Earl of Derby of this danger, prepared a great fleet and 
ſtrong army for his relief, and the preſervation of Guienne. But 


theſe preparations met with many interruptions and delays; and, 


even after the troops were embarked, the fleet (which conſiſted 
of 1000 ſail) was detained at Portſmouth from the beginning of 
June to the 1oth July, by contrary winds |]. 

Godfrey de Harcourt, a Norman nobleman, having been af- 
fronted and injured by the King of France, had lately fled to the 
court of England, and now held the ſame place in the favour and 
confidence of Edward, which Robert d'Artois had formerly poſ- 
ſeſſed. This nobleman perſuaded Edward to change his defign, 


® Rymer, vol. 5. p. 474. Froiſſart, I. 1. c. 16. 
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A. P. 134%. and, inſtead of failing to Guienne, where his enemies were ready 

to oppoſe him, to invade Normandy, which was a very wealthy 

province, wholly unguarded, and would be a very valuable and 
eaſy prey . Liſtening to this wiſe advice, he failed from St He- 

lens July 10. and landed at La Hogue in Normandy two days af- 
1 ter. In this expedition he was attended by the Prince of Wales, 

| | now fifteen years of age, by the flower of the Engliſh nobility, 

4000 men at arms, 10,000 archers, and 18,000 foot; an army 

not half ſo numerous as that with which he had formerly inva- 

ded France from the fide of Flanders, but far more formidable, as 

being compoſed of his own ſubjects, and wholly under his com- 

| bY | mand, The troops had been ſo long on ſhipboard, that it was 

Y thought proper to allow them fix days to reſt and refreſh them- 

ſelves before they entered upon action . After this the fleet vi- 

fited the ſeveral ſea- ports on the coaſts, and deſtroyed the ſhip- 
ping; while the army, divided into three bodies, ravaged the o- 

| | pen country, and took and plundered the towns, which were ill 


- — — ß 


fortified, and worſe defended. In a few weeks the troops collect- 
ed an immenſe booty, which was put on board the fleet, and ſent 
into England g. +: 
| | Edward's As ſoon as Philip heard of this invaſion, he ſummoned all his 
— allies, with all the military tenants of the crown of France, ex- 
cept thoſe in the army in Guienne, to rendezvous with their 
forces at St Denis; and in the mean time he marched in perſon, f 
at the head of all the troops he could collect, to Rouen, to ſecure j 
that capital, It was not long before the King of England ap- 
peared with his army in ſight of that city, with a deſign to aſſault 
it; but not daring to paſs the Seine in the face of the French ar- 
my, he marched along the banks of that river, plundering and 
burning all the country to the very gates of Paris ||, But he 


* Froiſſart, I. 1. c. 121. f + Aveſbury, p. 124. 
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could no where find an opportunity of paſſing the river; all the 
bridges being- broken down, and the enemy's army attending all 
his motions on the oppoſite banks, with a defign to incloſe him 
in the country, and ſurround him and his army, 

Edward extricated himſelf by a ſtratagem. Having ſecretly pre- 
pared materials for repairing the bridge at Poiſſy, he commanded 
his army to decamp, and march further up the river; but in- 

ſtantly returned, repaired the bridge, and paſſed over his army 

with great celerity, while the enemy, having heard of his de- 
parture from Poiſſy, were purſuing their march up the river. 
Having thus paſſed the Seine, and thrown the French army be- 
hind him, he marched with great diligence towards Flanders, de- 
| feating the militia of Amiens, and a party of men at arms be- 
longing to the King of Bohemia, and burning the ſuburbs of 
Beauvais in his march .. | $4 | 

But when he approached the Somme, he found himſelf in a 
more dangerous ſituation than before. 


Faye appeared on the oppoſite bank to diſpute his paſſage; and 


the King of France was at his heels, at the head of 100,000. 


men, . In this extremity, he publiſhed a reward of 100 nobles to 
any one who would ſhew him a ford. A French peaſant, named 
Gobin Agarre, tempted by the hopes of this reward, came to Ed- 


ward, and promiſed to conduct him to a ford between Abbe- 


ville and the ſea, which might be paſſed at low-water. Follow- 
ing this guide, and marching all night, the Engliſh army arrived 
at the ford of Blanchetaque about ſun-riſing Auguſt 24.; where 


they paſſed the river, beat the ariny under Gondimar de Faye, 


and encamped that night at Noyelle, and arrived the next day at 
Crecy f. | | 


* Froiſſart, l. 1. c. 12 5. R. de Aveſbury, p. 136. 
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Though Edward had thus far overcome all obſtacles, and e- 
luded or defeated all his enemies, he became ſenſible, that it 
would be extremely dangerous to purſue his march with an army 
ſo much ſuperior to his own, eſpecially in cavalry, hanging on 
his rear. He determined therefore to make a ſtand, and to give 
his purſuers a check. For this purpoſe, he choſe his ground with 
great judgement, on the gentle declivity of a hill, with a thick 
wood in his rear. He ordered deep entrenchments to be made on 


each flank, and waited with firmneſs the approach of his e- 


nemies. 

The King of France, dreading nothing ſo much as the ah 
of the Engliſh, began the march of his great army from Abbe- 
ville early in the morning, Augult 26. and continued it ſeveral 
hours with great eagerneſs, till he received intelligence that the 


Engliſh had halted at Crecy, and were prepared to give him battle. 


He was adviſed at the ſame time, not to engage that day, when 
his troops were much fatigued with their march, and in great 
diſorder; and he was diſpofed to have taken this advice. But the 
diſcipline of theſe times was fo imperfect, that the orders given 
for halting were not obeyed; and one corps of this mighty hoſt 
impelling another, they continued advancing till they came into 
the preſence of their enemies in much confuſion. 

Edward had employed the forenoon of this important day in 
drawing up his army in the moſt excellent order, in three lines. 
The firſt line, which conſiſted of 800 men at arms, 4000 Engliſh 

archers, and boo Welſh foot, was commanded by his young, a- 
miable, and heroic fon, the Prince of Wales, aſſiſted by the Earls 
of Warwick and Oxford, and ſeveral other noblemen ; the ſe- 
cond line, compoſed of 800 men at arms, 4000 halbardiers, and 


2400 archers, was led by the Earls of Arundel and Northampton; 


the laſt line, or body of reſerve, in which were 700 men at arms, 


the 
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the hill, and conducted by the King in perſon, attended by the 
Lords Moubray, Mortimer, and others. 

When the army was completely formed, Edward rode along the 
lines, and by his words and Iooks inſpired his troops with the 
moſt ardent courage, and ſtrongeſt hopes of victory. He then 


commanded the cavalry to diſmount, and the whole army to ſit 


down upon the graſs, in their ranks, and refreſh themſelves with 
meat, drink, and reſt. As ſoon as the French army came in 
view, they ſprung from the ground, full of ſtrength and ſpirit, 
and ſtood ready to receive them. 

The King of France, aſſiſted by the Kings of Bohemia and Ma- 
jorca, the Dukes of Lorraine and Savoye, and ſeveral other ſove- 
reign princes, with the flower of the French nobility, laboured 


to reſtore ſome degree of order to his prodigious army, and 
drew it up alſo in three lines, but very indiſtinctly formed. The 


firſt line was commanded in chief by the King of Bohemia; the 
ſecond by the Earl of Alenſon, the King of France's brother; 
and the third by Philip in perſon; and each of theſe lines con- 
tained a greater number of troops than the whole Engliſh army. 
The battle of Crecy was begun about three o'clock in the afs 
ternoon, Auguſt 26. by a great body of Genoeſe croſs-bow men, 
in the French ſervice, who let fly their quarrels at too great a 
diſtance to do any execution, and were preſently routed by a 
ſhower of arrows from the Engliſh archers. The Earl of Alenſon, 
after trampling to death many of the flying Genoeſe, advanced 
to the charge, and made a furious attack on that corps com- 
manded by the Prince of Wales, The Earls of Arundel and 
Northampton advanced with the ſecond line to ſuſtain the Prince, 
and Alenſon was ſupported by as many troops as could croud to 
his aſſiſtance. Here the battle raged for ſome time with uncom- 
mon fury; and the Earl of Warwick, anxious for the fate of the 
day and the ſafety of the Prince, ſent a meſſenger to the King, 
intreating him to advance with the third line. Edward, who 
Z. 2 had 
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1345. had taken his ſtand on a wind-mill on the top of the hill, from 


whence he had a full view of both armies; aſked the meſſenger, 
if his ſon was unhorſed, or wounded, or killed, and being an- 
ſwered, that the Prince was unhurt, and performing prodigies of 
valour, © Go then,” ſaid he, and tell my ſon and his brave 
* companions, that I will not deprive them of any part of the 
glory of their victory.” This flattering meſſage being made 
known, inſpired the Prince and his troops with redoubled ardour 
and the King of Bohemia, the Earl of Alenſon, and many other 
great men, being ſlain, the whole firſt and ſecond lines of the 
French army were put to flight. Philip, undiſmayed at the 
ilavghter of his troops, and the fall of ſo many princes, advan- 
ced to the charge with the line under his immediate command. 
But this body ſoon ſhared the ſame fate with the other two; and 


| Philip, after having been unhorſed, and wounded in the neck 


and thigh, was carried off the field by John de Hainault, and 
fled with no more than five knights, and about fixty ſoldiers in 


his company, of all his mighty army, which at the beginning of 


the battle conſiſted of more than 120, ooo men. Such was the 
famous victory of Crecy, the greateſt ever HUM by any King 
of England *. 


Tehaviour of After the battle the ©" flew into the arms of the Sdn of 


1 


Edward and 
eee | Wales. and graſping him to his boſom, cried, in an ecitacy of 
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joy, © My dear fon, you have this day ſhewed yourſelf worthy 
of the knighthood which you lately received, and of the crown 
for which you hare ſo bravely fought; perſevere in your ho- 
nourable courſe.“ The Prince, as modeſt as he was brave, ſunk 
down on his knees, his face covered with bluſhes, and begged his 
father's blefling +. 3 
Edward continued with his army at Crecy three days, em- 
wployed in iss and burying the dead. The French had 


* Froiſſart, I. 1. c. 128. 129. 130. 131. 132, Walſing, p 186. 1 p. 2588. 
Avctbury, P. 109. Rymes, vol. 5. p. 525. 15 Froiſſart. J. 1. c. 131. 
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left on this bloody ſcene the King of Bohemia, eleven other 
princes, 80 bannerets, 1200 knights, 1500 geen, 4000 men 
of arms, and 30,000 other ſoldiers *. 

Never did a more glorious year than this paſs over the head of 
any Engliſh monarch, the arms of Edward being every where 
crowned with the moſt brilliant fuccefles. In Guienne the Duke 
of Normandy had been obliged to raiſe the fiege of Aiguillon with 
precipitation, on Auguſt 20. after having loſt a great part of his 
army before its walls, in many vain aſſaults; and the Earl of 
Derby made himſelf maſter of that whole province, with all its 
ſtrong places F. 

David Bruce, King of Scotland, packs at the inſtigation of 
France, invaded England with an army of 50,000 men, Was, On 
October 12. at Nevil's croſs, near Durham, defeated in a great 
battle, taken priſoner, and carried to the tower of London |. 
The parliament of England, dazzled with the luſtre of ſo many 
victories, granted the King a very large ſupply, to enable him to 
proſecute the war with vigour. | 

Edward marched his victorious army from Crecy, Septem- 
ber 1. through the Boulonnois, towards Calais, which he inveſt- 
ed on the 8th of that month ; and being well acquainted with its 
importance, he reſolved to make himſelf maſter of it if poſſible; 
but ſoon found that it could not be taken by force, without the 
deſtruction of great multitudes of his men. He therefore turned 
the ſiege into a blockade; and having made ſtrong entrenchments 
to ſecure his army from the enemy, huts to protect them from 
the inclemency of the weather, and ſtationed a fleet before the 
harbour to prevent the introduction of proviſions, he reſolved 
to wait with patience till the place fell into his hands by 
famine, The beſieged, diſcorering his intention, turned ſe- 


* Froiſlart, I. 1. c. 132. Knygnton, p. 2533. + Froiſſart, t. 1. e. 134. 135. 135. 
+ Aveſbury, p. 142. Knyghton, p. 2590. Frolflart, I. 1. c. 137. 128. 139. Ry- 
mer, vol. 5. P. 530. 537. 539. | | 
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venteen hundred women, children, and old people, out of the town, 


to ſave their proviſions; and Edward had the goodneſs, after en- 
tertaining them with a dinner, and giving them two pence a- 
piece, to ſuffer them to paſs *. | | 
While Edward lay before Calais, his troops in Brittany, com- 
manded by Sir Thomas Dagworth, defeated Charles de Blois, 
June 20. and took him, with two of his ſons, and many other 


noblemen, priſoners 7. 

Philip beheld the progreſs of hs ſiege of Calais ahh 8 
able anxiety, and determining to make one great effort to ſave it, 
he ſummoned all his allies and vaſſals to rendezvous at Amiens, 
in Whitſun-week. By this means he raiſed an army of 1 50, ooo 
men, with which he approached the Engliſh entrenchments, 
July 274. But finding theſe entrenchments impregnable, and e- 
very avenue to the town effectually guarded, after ſending Ed- 
ward ſome abſurd challenges to come out and fight him, he de- 
camped, Auguſt 2, marched back to Amiens, and diſbanded his 


army ||. 
The garriſon and a of Calais had” by this time con- 


ſumed all their proviſions, and even eaten all the horſes, dogs, 


cats, and vermin, in the place, and were enduring the moſt cruel 
extremities of famine, in hopes of relief **, But when they be- 
held the retreat of the French army, theſe hopes entirely vaniſh- 
ed; and the next day the governor John de Vienne appeared up- 
on the walls, and offered to capitulate. Edward, greatly incen- 
ſed at their obſtinate reſiſtance, which had detained him eleven 
months under their walls, at an immenſe expence both of men 
and money, ſent Sir Walter Manny, an illuſtrious knight, to ac- 
quaint the governor, that he would grant them no terms ; but 


. Froiſſart, I. 1. c. 133. 

+ Rymer, vol. 5. p. 540. Aveſbury, p. 114. Froiſſart, L 1. c. 143. 

1 Froiſſart, I. 1. c. 144. Id. ibid. c. 145. Aveſbury, p. 161. 162. 
** Knyghton, col, 2593. | 
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that they muſt ſurrender at diſcretion. At length, however, at 
the ſpirited remonſtrances of the governor, and the perſuaſions of 
Sir Walter Manny, Edward conſented to grant their lives to all 
the garriſon and inhabitants, except ſix of the principal burgeſſes, 


who ſhould deliver to him the keys of the city, with ropes about 


their necks. When theſe terms were made known to the people 
of Calais, they were plunged into the deepeſt diſtreſs ; and, after 
all the miſeries they had ſuffered, they could not think without 
horror of giving up fix of their fellow-citizens to certain death. 


In this extremity, when the whole people were drowned 1n tears,. 


and uncertain what to do, Euſtace de Pierre, one of the richeſt 
merchants in the place, ſtepped forth, and voluntarily offered him- 
ſelf to be one of theſe fix devoted victims. His noble example 
was ſoon imitated by other five of the moſt wealthy citizens. 
Theſe true patriots, barefooted. and bareheaded, with ropes about 
their necks, were attended to the gates by the whole inhabitants, 
with tears, bleſſings, and prayers, for their ſafety. When they 


were brought into Edward's preſence, they laid the keys of the 


City at his feet, and falling on their knees. implored his mercy in. 


ſuch moving ſtrains, that all the noble ſpeQators melted into: 
tears. The King's reſentment was ſo ſtrong for the many toils 
and loſſes he had ſuffered in this tedious fiege, that he was in ſome: 
danger of forgetting his uſual humanity ;. when the Queen, falling; 
upon her knees before him, earneſtly begged, and obtained, their 


lives. This great and good princeſs conducted theſe virtuous citi- 
zens, whoſe lives ſhe had ſaved, to her own apartment, enter= 
tained them honourably, and diſmiſſed them with preſents *. 
Edward took poſſeſſion of Calais Auguſt 4. and in order to ſe- 
cure a conquelt of ſo great importance, and which had coſt him 
ſo dear, he found it neceſſary to turn out all the ancient inhabi- 
tants, who had diſcovered ſo ſtrong an attachment to their native 


* Froiffart,. 1, 1. e. 146. R. de Aveſbury, p. 166. 
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A. D. 137. prince, and to people it with Engliſh “. Soon after this, negoti- 
ations for a peace or truce were ſet on foot, under the mediation 
of the Pope; and on September 28. a truce was concluded be- 
tween the Kings of England and France, and their allies on both 
ſides, to continue to July 8. next year; which by ſucceeding 
treaties was prolonged to 1355 f. Edward having given all ne- 
ceſſary orders for repairing the fortifications of Calais, and ap- 
pointed Amerie of Pavia, an Italian, who had gained his favour by 
ſeveral brave actions, commander of that place, he embarked, 
with his Queen, the Prince of Wales, and many noble perſons, 
and after a ſtormy paſſage landed at Sandwich October 12. f. 

It had been the wiſe policy of Edward, to acquaint his parlia- 
ment with all his proceedings, and afk their advice on every e- 
mergency ; by which he gained their confidence and ſupport, 
Soon after his return, he ſummoned a parliament to meet, Ja- 
nuary 14. at Weſtminſter, whoſe advice he aſked concerning the 
war with France, (which was only ſuſpended by a ſhort truce), 
and concerning the beſt means of preſerving the internal peace 
of the kingdom. The Commons, who had paid very dear for 

the martial counſels they had formerly given, declined giving 
any advice about the war, which they ſuſpected would be follow- 
ed by the demand of a ſubſidy ||. This parliament not an- 
ſwering the King's views, who wanted an aid, though he had 
not the confidence to aſk it, he diſmiſſed them; and ſoon after 
ſummoned another to meet at the ſame place, March 17. Before 
this meeting he laid an alarming repreſentation of mighty prepa- 
rations making in France, with a defign, as he ſaid, to invade. 
England, and deſtroy the whole kingdom ; and demanded an aid 


A. D. 1348. 
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to enable him to avert this imminent danger. The Commons, 
after very bitter complaints of their extreme poverty, and of the 
late ſevere taxations, granted three fifteenths, to be levied in three 
years, and appropriated to the charges of the war“. | 
Edward ſoon found that he had made a very wrong choice of 
a governor for his new conqueſt of Calais. That ungrateful and 
venal Italian had allowed himſelf to be corrupted by Geoffrey 
de Charnay governor of St Omer's, and engaged for a bribe of 
20,000 crowns to betray the town and caſtle into his hands. Ed- 


Plot to be- 
tray Calais 
diſcovered. 


ward received intelligence of this intended treachery, ſent for him 


to London, ſhewed him that he was acquainted with his guilt; 
but promiſed him a pardon, if he would proceed in his plot, and 
betray the French into his hands. Almerie joyfully conſented to 
this propoſal], returned to his government, and informed Edward 
of the very hour when the French were to enter Calais. 

The King, having received this intelligence, departed ſecretly © 
from London with the Prince of Wales, and embarked at Dover, 


with 800 men at arms, and 1000 archers, under Sir Walter 


Manny, with whom he was very privately admitted into the 
caſtle of Calais. A few hours after his admiſſion, a body of 100 
French were let into the ſame caſtle; and having delivered the 
20, oo crowns to the governor, a party of Engliſh ruſhed upon 
them, killed ſome, and made the reſt priſoners. Geoffrey de 
Charnay, with ſeveral brave knights, and a body of men at arms, 
were waiting in the mean time with great impatience at the Bou- 
logne gate of the city, in expectation of being admitted. But 
when the gate was opened, they beheld, to their great ſurpriſe, 
an Engliſh army march out in order of battle to receive them. 

Though the French were greatly diſconcerted at this unexpected 
fight, they fought for ſome time with great reſolution, During 


Parliament. Hiſt, vol. 1. p. 269. — 272. Knyghton, c. 2596, 
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this diſpute, the King had a fierce conflict with Euſtace de Ri- 
beaumont, a brave knight, whom he obliged to yield; and all 


the party were either killed or taken priſoners *. 


As Edward was a great admirer of perſonal valour, he nen 
all the French knights and gentlemen to be feaſted by the Prince 
of Wales, in the great hall of the caſtle. The King entered the 
hall in the time of the banquet, and diſcovered to his priſoners, 
that he had been preſent in the late conflict, and was the perſon 


who had fought hand to hand with the Sieur Ribeaumont. Then 


addreſſing himſelf to that gentleman, he gave him his liberty; 
preſented him with a chaplet adorned with pearls, which he deſi- 
red him to wear for his ſake; and declared him to be the moſt 
expert and valorous knight with whom he had ever engaged +. 
Edward having diveſted Almerie de Pavia of his command, of 
which he was ſo unworthy, and beſtowed it on Sir John Beau- 
champ, returned with the Prince of Wales to England, to enjoy 
ſome repoſe after ſo many glorious toils and dangers. 8 
The war between France and _—_— was ſuſpended for —W 


moſt ſix years by ſeveral truces 1. But the calamities of war 


were immediately ſucceeded by a depopulating peſtilence, which, 
in this and the ſucceeding year, carried off incredible multitudes 
in all parts of Europe, and particularly in England ||. - Thoſe 
who were ſeized with this plague commonly died in a few hours, 
and very few ſurvived three days. It raged with ſo great vio- 
lence in London, that 50,000 perſons were buried in one year, in 
one burial-place *. In a word, if we may believe ſome writers, 
this dreadful diſeaſe ſwept away, in leſs than two years, nine tenths 


of all the people of England, * with the far greateſt part of 


* Aveſbury, p. 180.— 182. Froiſſart, I. 1. c. 50. 51. 
+ Froiſſart, 1.1. c. 150. 151. 152. | 
t Rymer, vol. 5. p. 660..672. 690. 722. 725. : 
R. de Aveſbury, p. 177.— 179. Knyghton, c. 2598. 
„ Stow's Survey, vol. 2. p. 62. 
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the cattle of all kinds“ But theſe accounts are certainly very 


much exaggerated. 


While England was afflicted with this deſtructive peſtilence, it 
was threatened with an invaſion by a fleet of Spaniſh pirates, con- 


ſiſting of forty very large ſhips. Edward, full of ſpirit and acti- 


vity, thinking this an enemy not unworthy of his own preſence, 
failed from Sandwich on board an Engliſh fleet, attended by 
many of his chief nobility, in queſt of theſe deſtructive rovers. 
He came up with them Auguſt 29. off Winchelſey, where a fierce 
conflict enſued; in which the Spaniards were defeated with great 


ſlaughter, and twenty-four of their ſhips taken if 
A few days before this naval victory, died Philip de Valois, 


King of France, firnamed he Fortunate, a title which very ill a- 
greed with the latter part of his reign. He was ſucceeded by his 


eldeſt ſon John I. a prince ſtill more unfortunate than his fa- 
ther 4. One of the firſt acts of this king was, renewing the truce 
with England; which, however, was very ill obſerved ||. 


The animoſity between the Engliſh and French was ſo great, 
that neither the peſtilence, which had raged with great violence 


in both countries, nor the truce which ſubſiſted between them, 


could reſtrain them from mutual hoſtilities. For this reaſon Ed- 


ward complained to a parliament, which met in January A, D. 


x 352, that the French had been guilty of many violations of the 


truce; and demanded their advice and aſſiſtance in avenging theſe 


injuries, and aſſerting his claim to the crown of France. The 
Commons, after ſome days ſpent in deliberation, delivered to the 
King, in full parhament, a roll, containing a grant of three tenths 
and three fiftieths, to be levied in three years, together with cer- 
tain petitions, which they deſired might be converted into laws; 


* Stow's Survey, vol.2. p 61. Knyghton, p. 2699, Walling. p. 168. 
+ Walling. p. 169. R. de Aveſbury, p. 185. 
+ Aveſbury, p. 184. 
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The aid was thankfully accepted, and the petitions moſtly grant- 
ed *. 


It would be tedious to relate all the little ſkirmiſhes which had 
happened between the Engliſh and French in Guienne, Brittany, 


the Marches of Calais, and other places, ſince the commencement 


of the truce. But there was an action this year in Brittany of 


ſuch importance, that it ſeems to merit a place in hiſtory. The 
Marſhal de Neſle, who commanded for the King of France and 
Charles de Blois in that duchy, ſurpriſed and ſurrounded a body 
of Englith troops, under Sir Walter Bently, Auguſt 14. on the 
plain of Mauron, near Rennes. But the Engliſh fought with 
ſuch aſtoniſhing valour, that they obtained a complete victory, 
imſelf, with eighty knights, and five hundred 
gentlemen, and taking a hundred and fixty knights and _ 


men priſoners f. 
Notwithſtanding of all his glorious ſacceſſes in his war with 


France, Edward at this time ſeems to have been ſincerely in- 
clined to peace, which was negotiating under the mediation of 


the Pope. He went ſo far as to offer, by his plenipotentiaries, 
the Archbiſhop of Canterbury and Duke of Lancaſter, to reſign 
his title of King of France, and accept, in lieu of all his preten- 


ſions to that crown, the abſolute ſovereignty of Guienne, Aqui- 


taine, che town and Marches of Calais, without the obligation of 
homage. But King John, no leſs imprudent, raſh, and obſtinate, 
than his father, rejected theſe offers . 

The ſtate of France at this time was not ſuch as to give King 
John any good reafon for behaving with ſo much haughtineſs. 
Beſides the great loſſes which it had ſuſtained in the late war, it 


was at preſent a ſcene of faction and diſcord, which had in ſome 


places broken out into open hoſtilities. Theſe diſorders were oc- 


Parliament. Hiſt, vol. 1. p. 277. + Aveſbury, p. 189, — 192. 
} R, ce Aveſbury, p. 196, Walling. p. 170. Knyghton, p. 2607. 
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caſioned chiefly by the pride, perfidy, cruelty, and other vices of 
Charles the Bad, King of Navarre, a prince poſſeſſed of every 
ſhining endowment, and deſtitute of every moral virtue. Charles 
inherited from his mother, Jane, daughter of Louis Hutin, 
great poſſeſſions, and ſtill greater pretenſions, in ſeveral pro- 
vinces of France. King John, in order to gain this turbulent 
prince, and attach him firmly to his intereſts, gave him his 
daughter Jane in marriage. Notwithſtanding this intimate alli- 
ance, the perfidious Charles entered into ſecret intrigues with the 
King of England, cauſed the Conſtable of France to be aſſaſſi- 
nated, and occaſioned great diſturbances in this and the preceding 
year . When things were in this unſettled ſtate, the conferences 


for an accommodation were broken off, and all proſpect of peace 


vaniſhed. . Oh 

Edward had for ſome time paſt foreſeen, that the negotiations 
for peace would prove abortive, and had made great. preparations 
for renewing the war with vigour, at Midſummer this year, 
when the truce expired. He firſt deſigned to have ſent. an army, 
commanded by the Duke of Lancaſter, into. Normandy, where 


the King of Navarre had promiſed to join him with all his for- 


ces, But that prince having made his peace with his father-in- 
law, Edward was obliged to change his meaſures f. The Prince 
of Wales was ſent into-the weſt to raiſe an army 1n thoſe parts, 
and a fleet was prepared. at Plymouth to take them on board. 
Accordingly, the Prince, with a gallant train of Engliſh noble- 


men, and a conſiderable body of Engliſh troops, failed from 


that port, September 10. and arrived ſafe at. Bourdeaux. Here he 
was joined by ſo many noblemen of the country, with their fol- 
lowers, that he ſoon found himſelf at the head of an army of 
60,000 men, with which he marched from Bourdeaux, Octo- 
ber 5. and ravaged the whole province of Languedoc. He ſeveral 


* Froiflart, I. 1. c. 154. Mezeray an, 1 353. 


+ Mezeray ad an. 1354. Froiſſart, c. 154. | 
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The aid was thankfully accepted, and the petitions moſtly grant- 


ed F. 
It would be tedious to relate all the little ſkirmiſhes which had 


happened between the Engliſh and French in Guienne, Brittany, 


the Marches of Calais, and other places, fince.the commencement 
of the truce, But there was an action this year in Brittany of 
ſuch importance, that it ſeems to merit a place in hiſtory. The 
Marſhal de Nefle, who commanded for the King of France and 
Charles de Blois in that duchy, ſurpriſed and ſurrounded a body 
of Engliſh troops, under Sir Walter Bently, Auguſt 14. on the 


plain of Mauron, near Rennes. But the Englith fought with 


ſuch aſtoniſhing valour, that they obtained a complete victory, 
killing the Marſhalyhimſelf, with eighty knights, and five hundred 
gentlemen, and tal Ing a hundred and fixty knights and * 
men priſoners 7. 

2 be all his glorious ſucceſſes in his war with 
France, Edward at this time ſeems to have been ſincerely in- 
clined to peace, which was negotiating under the mediation of 
the Pope. He went fo far as to offer, by his plenipotentiaries, 
the Archbiſhop of Canterbury and Duke of Lancaſter, to reſign 
his title of King of France, and accept, in lieu of all his preten- 
ſions to that crown, the abſolute ſovereignty of Guienne, Aqui- 
taine, the town and Marches of Calais, without the obligation of 
homage. But King John, no leſs imprudent, raſh, and obſtinate, 
than his father, rejected theſe offers 4. 

The ſtate gf France at this time was not ſuch as to give King 
John any good reafon for behaving with ſo much haughtineſs. 
Beſides the great loſſes which it had ſuſtained in the late war, it 
was at preſent a ſcene of faction and diſcord, which had in ſome 
places broken out into open hoſtilities. Theſe diſorders were oc- 


* Parliament. Hiſt, vol. 1. p. 277. I QAveſbury, p. 189, — 192. 
} R. de Aveſbury, p. 196, Walſing. p. 170. Knyghton, p. 2607. 
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caſioned chiefly by the pride, perfidy, cruelty, and other vices of 
Charles the Bad, King of Navarre, a prince poſſeſſed of every 
ſhining endowment, and deſtitute of every moral virtue, Charles 
inherited from his mother, Jane, daughter of Louis Hurin, 
great poſſeſſions, and ſtill greater pretenſions, in ſeveral pro- 
vinces of France. King John, in order to gain this turbulent 
prince, and attach him firmly to his intereſts, gave him his 
daughter Jane in marriage. Notwithſtanding this intimate alli- 
ance, the perfidious Charles entered into ſecret intrigues with the 
King of England, cauſed the Conſtable of France to be aſſaſſi- 
nated, and occaſioned great diſturbances in this and the preceding 
year . When things were in this unſettled ſtate, the conferences 
for an accommodation were broken off, and all proſpect of peace 


vaniſhed. 


Edward had for ſome time paſt foreſeen, that the negotiations 


for peace would prove abortive, and had made great. preparations 
for renewing the war with vigour, at Midſummer this year, 
when the truce expired. He firſt deſigned to have ſent. an army, 
commanded by the Duke of Lancaſter, into Normandy, where 
the King of Navarre had promiſed to join him with all his for- 
ces. But that prince having made his. peace with his father-in- 
law, Edward was obliged to change his meaſures T. The Prince 
of Wales was ſent into the weſt to raiſe an army in thoſe parts, 
and a fleet was prepared. at Plymouth to take them on board. 
Accordingly, the Prince, with a. gallant train of Engliſh noble- 
men, and a conſiderable body of Engliſh troops, failed from 
that port, September 10. and arrived ſafe at. Bourdeaux. Here he 
was joined by ſo many noblemen of the country, with their fol-- 
lowers, that he ſoon found himſelf at the head of an army of 
60,000 men, with which he marched from Bourdeaux, Octo- 
ber 5. and ravaged the whole province of Languedoc. He ſeveral 


* Froiſlart, I. 1. c. 154. Mezeray an. 1353. 
+ Mezeray ad an. 1354. Froiſſart, c. 154. 
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times endeavoured to bring the French army in thoſe parts to an 
engagement; but finding this impoſſible, after having burnt a- 
bout five hundred villages, and a great number of large and 
ſtrong towns, he marched back to Bourdeaux about Chriſtmas, 
and put his army into winter- quarters “. 

While the Prince of Wales was deſtroying with fire and ſword 
the ſouth of France, the King of England was ſpreading deſola- 
tion through the northern parts of that kingdom. Arriving at 
Calais in the laſt week of October, and having joined the for- 
ces he brought with him to thoſe which he found there, he 
made up a gallant army, with which he marched from Calais, 


November 2. towards St Omer's, where the King of France lay, 


in hopes of bringing him to a battle. But that prince retiring at 
his approach, he followed him as far as Heſden, deſolating the 
country; and then returned to Calais, diſbanded his army, and 
embarked for England, where his preſence was much wanted 7. 
The Scots, though their King was ſtill a priſoner in England, 


had taken the town of Berwick by ſurpriſe, on November 6. and 
were meditating an incurſion into the northern counties k. Ed- 


ward, immediately upon his return, held a parliament at Weſt- 
minſter, November 23.; and Sir Walter Manny, by the King's 
command, gave the two houſes a long detail of the late negotia- 
tions for a peace, the expedition to Calais, and the ſurpriſal of 
Berwick by the Scots; and concluded with demanding an aid, 


to enable the King to bring the war to a ſ peedy and happy iſſue. 


The Commons, after ſome deliberation, granted a very liberal aid 


of fifty ſhillings on every ſack of wool exported, for ſix years ||. 


A. D. 1356. 
ward re- 
takes Ber- 
wick, 


Edward, as ſoon as the parliament was, diſſolved, ſer out for 
Newcaſtle, where he had commanded his army to rendezvous, 


* Aveſbury, p. 210. — 227. Knyghton, col. 2608. 
+ Aveſbury, p. 204.—209. Walling. p. 171. 

1 R. de Aveſbury, p. 209. Knyghton, col. 2611. 
R. de Aveſbury, p. 210. 
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in order to recover Berwick, which he inveſted January 14. 


A. D. 1356 *The Scotch garriſon, ſenſible that the town was 


not tenible without the caſtle, (which they had not been able to 
take) ſurrendered it in a few days 7. Edward having burnt the 
towns of Haddington and Edinburgh, and deſolated the adjacent 


country, returned to England ſoon after Candlemas. 
Edward Baliol {till bore the title of King of Scotland. But for 


ſeveral years paſt, that title had been only an empty name, without 
any power or revenue. It was not difficult therefore to perſuade this 
ſhadow of a King, who was now an old man, and without heirs, 
to reſign. all his rights to the crown and kingdom of Scotland to 
the King of England, for a penſion of L. 2000 a-year, and ſome 
other advantages. This he accordingly did at Roxburgh, by an 
inſtrument dated January 20, ; and Edward was at great pains to 


render his title to the crown of Scotland, from the reſignation of 


Baliol, as ſtrong as pen, ink, and parchment could make it, by 
ſeveral ſubſequent deeds 4. 

Edward Prince of Wales marched from Bourdeaux, July 6. 
with an army of 12,000 (ſome writers ſay only Sooo) men, and 
traverſed the countries of Agenois, Quercy, Limouſin, Auvergne, 
and penetrated into Berry, plundering and burning many towns 


and villages as he advanced. Having taken Romorantin, Sep- 


tember 4. after a ſiege of fix days, he continued his march 
through part of Touraine and Anjou, entered Poictou, and on 
Saturday September 17. encamped at Maupertuis, within two 


ſmall leagues of Poitiers. The ſame evening the King of France, 


with an army of 60,000 horſe, beſides foot, encamped within a mile 


of the Engliſh ||. It would not have been very difficult for King 


John to have incloſed the Prince of Wales and his little army, and 


* Rymer, t. 5. p. 829. I Knyghton, col. 2617. R. de Aveſbury, p. 228. 


T Rymer, t. 5. p. 823. — 843. Knyghton, col. 2611. 
Froiſſart, c. 157, — 189, Walling, p. 171. Knyghton, col. 2612. 
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to have reduced them by famine. But this method appeared too ſlow 


to his impatient courage, and he reſolved to attack them next day. 
Prince Edward having found that it would be impoſſible for him 
to reach Bourdeaux before he was overtaken by the French ar- 


my, had choſen his ground with great judgement, where he re- 


ſolved to make a ſtand, It was a ſmall inclining plain, ſurround- 
ed with woods, vineyards, hedges, and ditches, and only acceſ- 
ſible by one narrow defile in his front. His troops laboured with 


great ardour in making entrenchments where-ever it was thought 


neceſſary, to render the approaches of the enemy ſtill more diffi- 
culr. | 


was drawn up in order of battle, and ready to begin the attack, 
when the Cardinal of Perigord interpoſed, and earneſtly intreated 
the King to permit him to go to the Prince of Wales, and prevent 
the effuſion of blood, by perſuading him to ſurrender. Having 
obtained permiſhon, he went to the Prince, whom he found at 
the head of his rroops ready to receive his enemies. The Cardinal 
opened the intention of his viſit; and rhe Prince, not inſenfible 


of his own danger, and that of his brave companions, declared 


his willingneſs to conſent to any terms not inconſiſtent with his 


own honour and that of his country. Upon this a negotiation - 


was ſet on foot, which prevented a battle for that day, but in the 
end proved abortive, The Prince conſented to reſtore all the 
places, priſoners, and booty, he had taken that campaign, and 
to engage not to bear arms againſt France for ſeven years, if he 
was allowed to march to Bourdeaux without interruption. But the 


King inſiſting that the whole Englith army, with their illuſtrious 


leader, ſhould ſurrender themſelves prifoners, the Prince gave for 


his final anſwer, ©* That he never ſhould be made a priſoner but 


** ſword in hand.” The Cardinal, deſpairing of ſucceſs in his ne- 
gotiation, retired to Poictiers ; and both parties prepared for de- 
| ciding 


Early on Sunday morning, September 18. the French army 
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ciding this important quarrel next day by the edge of the 


ſword *, 
Early on Monday moraing, September 19. the Prince of Wales, 


being that day to fight for honour, liberty, and life, againſt an 


army eight times the number of his own, drew up his troops in 
the moſt excellent order. He placed the Captal de Buche, with 
600 men, in ambuſh, with directions to make a circuit, and fall 


on the enemy's rear as ſoon as the battle began. He lined the 


hedges on both ſides of the defile leading to his camp with his 
beſt archers, and placed a ſtrong body of the ſame troops at the 
head of it, in the front of his army, The reſt of his forces were 
formed into three lines; the van commanded by the Earl of War- 
wick, the main body by the Prince himſelf, and the rear by the 
Earls of Saliſbury and Suffolk. As ſoon as theſe diſpoſitions 
were made, the Prince mounted his horſe, and riding gently a- 
long the lines, with a countenance in which modeſty, goodneſs, 
and fortitude, were ſtrongly painted, addreſſed himſelf to every 
corps, exhorting them to fight valiantly in the approaching battle, 
telling them, that victory did not depend on numbers, but on 


the will of Heaven; that, for his own part, he was determined to 


conquer or die; and that England never ſhould have his ranſom 
to pay f. | 

By this time the French army, (drawn up in three lines, the 
firſt commanded by the Duke of Orleans, the King's brother, the 
ſecond by the Dauphin, with his two brotaers Lewis and John, 
rhe third by the King, attended by | 1118 youngeſt ſon Philip), was 


ad vancing to the charge. The battle was begun by three hundred 


choſen men, in complete armour, and nobly mounted, who were 
ordered to paſs the defile, to diſſipate the body of archers at the 
head of it, and make way for the reſt of the army. They obeyed 


theſe orders with great reſolution ; but one half of them fell in 


* Froiſſart. I. I. C. 161. Walſing. P. 172. F Froiſſart. [, . C. 161. 162. 
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A. D. 1356. the paſſage, and the other was cut in pieces at the outlet. A 
_ great body of men at arms, on foot, then entered the defile, com- 

manded by the Marſhals Clermont and Andrechan ; but the for- 

| mer of theſe generals being killed, and the latter taken priſoner, 

| | | and many of their men ſlain by the archers who lined the hedges, 
and by the firſt line of the Engliſh army, the reſt fled back with 
great terror and precipitation, and threw the whole firſt line of 
the French army into confuſion. The ſecond line, commanded 
by the Dauphin, then advanced to the charge ; but at that in- 


{tant the Captal de Buche iſſuing from his ambuſcade, and ma- 
king a furious attack upon their flank, they were ſeized with a 
pannic, and began to fly. The noblemen who had the charge 
of the Dauphin and his two brothers, anxious for their ſafety, 
carried them off the field ; upon which that whole line diſbanded, 
and fled on all ſides. The Prince of Wales and the other Engliſh 
generals obſerving the confuſion and flight of their numerous e- 
nemies, and determining not to give them time to recover from 2 
their conſternation, mounted on horſeback, with their followers, | E 
and ruſhing out into the plain, completed. the diſorder. They ” y 
firſt encountered and killed the Duke of Athenes, Conſtable of = | 
| | France, and diſſipated his brigade ; and then falling upon a great 
| | | body of German horſe, they put them to flight, after killing the 
4 Counts Sarbruck and Nydo, two of their leaders, and taking the 
Count of Naſſau, their other general, priſoner. The King of 
France, with his youngeſt ſon by his fide, ſtill continued fighting 
on foot, in hopes of changing the fortune of the day, till the 
greateſt part of his guards being taken or ſlain, he found himſelf 
almoſt alone among, a great body of his enemies, who called up- 
on him to ſurrender. After inquiring anxiouſly for his couſin 
the Prince of Wales, and being told, that he was in a diſtant 
part of the field, he yielded himſelf, with his ſon, priſoners to 
Denis de Morbec, a gentleman of Artois. In the mean time the 
Prince of Wales, ready to faint with fatigue, had been perſuaded 


by 
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by his attendants to repoſe and refreſh himſelf in a little tent. 


Being aſſured that the King of France had not fled, he was an- 


 X10us to know his fate, and ſent the Earl of Warwick and Lord 
Cobham to gain intelligence, Theſe noblemen ſoon found the 
royal captive in extreme danger of being lain, by a croud of 


Engliſh and Gaſcon ſoldiers, who had taken him from Morbec, 
and were contending violently about the right to his ranſom ; and 
having delivered him from this danger, they conducted him to 
the Prince's tent. This amiable prince, who in the heat of- the 


action had been furious as a lion, was now all gentleneſs and hu- 
manity. He received his illuſtrious priſoner with all the marks 


of the moſt profound reſpect and feeling ſympathy ; and having 
ordered a magnificent ſupper to be ſerved up, he declined the ho- 
nour of ſitring at table; but, ſtanding behind the King's chair, 
entertained him with ſoothing and conſolatory diſcourſe. The 


captive monarch was ſo much affected by this noble deportment 


of his modeſt conqueror, that he melted into tears, and declared, 


that ſince it was his hard fate to be vanquiſhed and taken priſon- 


er, he rejoiced that he had fallen into the hands of the moſt va- 


liant and generous prince that ever lived *, 
There are not many examples in hiſtory of ſo great a deliver- 


| ance, and fo complete a victory, as the Prince of Wales obtained 


at this famous battle of Poictiers. The French left dead on this 
ſcene of blood, two dukes, nineteen earls, a great number of 
knights and gentlemen, and about 6000 men at arms, . beſides o- 
ther ſoldiers. The priſoners were ſtill more numerous, and of 
higher quality, than the ſlain: For, beſides the King and his 
youngeſt ſon, there were taken, three princes of the blood, one 
archbiſhop, ſeventeen earls, 1500 inferior barons, knights, and 


* Froiſſart, I. 1. c. 159. 160, 161. 162. 163, 164, Walling. p. 171. 172. Rymer, 
vol. 5. p. 859. 870. 
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gentlemen ; beſides ſeveral thouſand men at arms . The ran- 
ſoms of theſe priſoners, and the ſpoils of the French camp, load- 
ed the Engliſh army with riches as well as glory. The day after 


the battle the Prince and his army returned thanks to God for 

their victory; after which the Prince thanked his troops for their 
brave and gallant behaviour in the late battle, and beſtowed par- 
ticular honours and rewards on ſuch as had diſtinguiſhed them-- 


ſelves. To the Lord Audeley in particular he granted 500 marks 
a-year; which that generous nobleman beſtowed on his four brave 


and faithful eſquires, and afterwards received a more ample grant 


of 600 marks a-year from the Prince F Having collected the 
fpoils and priſoners, the Prince conducted his army by eaſy 
marches to Bourdeaux . It is impoſlible to expreſs the joy which 
the royal family and the people of England felt when they recei- 
ved the news of this glorious victory. The King commanded a 
ſolemn thankſgiving to be obſerved in all the churches ||. 

The Prince of Wales ſpent the winter at Bourdeaux, where, by 


the mediation of the Pope, a truce was concluded between Eng- 


land and France March 23. to continue till Eaſter 1359 *. The 
Prince of Wales, with King John, his ſon Philip, and a gallant 
train of noblemen, ſet fail from Bourdeaux April 24. and landed 
at Plymouth May 5. Tt. | 

Great preparations had been made at London for the triumph- 
ant entry of the victorious prince and his royal captive. Early in 


the morning, May 24. the Lord Mayor and aldermen, attended 
by 1000 citizens, richly attired and nobly mounted, received the 


Prince and King, with their train, at Southwark, and conducted 


them into the city. The King, in royal robes, was mounted on 
a beautiful white ſteed, and the Prince, in a plain dreſs, rode by 


P. Æmyl. p. 197. R. de Aveſbury, p. 252.— 255. Knyghton, col. 2613. &c. 
+ Froiſſart, 1. 1. c. 165. 167. 169, + Walſing. p. 172. 

| Rymer, vol. 5. p. 870. Id. t. 6. p. 4.— 10. 

++ Walſing. p. 172. | 
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his fide on a little black palfrey. The proceſſion reached Weſt- 
minſter-hall about noon, where King Edward was ſeated on a 
magnificent throne ; from whence he deſcended as ſoon as the 


captive monarch came in view, advanced to meet him, and em- 
braced him with all the marks of the moſt reſpectful and cordial 


affection. After theſe pompous ceremonies were ended, the King 
of France and his ſon were lodged in the palace of the Savoy, and 


entertained with all the kindneſs and courteſy which the moſt 


perfect laws of chivalry required *, 


Few princes ever enjoyed a more perfect felicity than King Edward 


did at this time. Happy in his family, adored by his ſubjects, ad- 


mired by all the world, he beheld the Kings of the two hoſtile nations. 
of France and Scotland at once captives in his court. The negotia- 
tions for the releaſe of the laſt of theſe princes were. ſoon after 


this brought to a concluſion ; his ranſom was ſettled at 100,000 


marks, to be paid in ten years, during which time a truce was to 
ſubſiſt between the two nations. David Bruce, having given 
ſome of his chief nobility as hoſtages for the payment of his ran- 


ſom, was ſet at liberty October 3. and returned into his own 


kingdom, after having emu, a tedious captivity of eleven 


years. f. 
The ts conſequences of the battle of Poictiers now ap- 


peared in France, and brought that kingdom to the very brink 
of ruin. After the King was taken priſoner, the reins of govern- 
ment naturally fell into the hands of the Dauphin, a young. 
prince of nineteen, who aſſumed the title of Lieutenant of the 
kingdom,. and ſummoned an aſſembly of the eſtates at Paris in the 
end of the laſt year. But the members of this aſſembly, inſtead 
of uniting for the relief of their captivated' prince, and bleeding 
country, fell into the moſt violent factions, and broke up in con- 


* Froiſſart. 1, 1. e. 173. g 
+ Rymer, vol. 6. p. 30—65. Knyghton, p. 2617. Froiſſart. I. 1. c. 173. Wal- 
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A. D. 1387 fuſion, without granting any ſupply. This licentious ſpirit which 
_- ay appeared in the eſtates, was communicated to the populace of 
Paris and other cities, ſeized the peaſants in the country, infla- 
med the mutinous ſoldiers, and threw all things into confuſion. 
'The Dauphin called another aſſembly of the eſtates this year in 
the beginning of November, which behaved in the ſame factious 
manner, and ſeparated without applying any remedy to the diſ- 
orders of their country, To increaſe theſe diſorders, the King of 
Navarre, who had been thrown into priſon by King John about 
three years before, eſcaped from his confinement, and flew to 
Paris, where his party was ſtrongeſt, He was met at ſome di- 
ſtance by his great partiſan Stephen Marcel, provoſt of the mer- 
chants, at the head of 10,000 people, and conducted in a kind of 1 
triumph into the city, This turbulent prince, being poſſeſſed of X ; 
an uncommon degree of popular eloquence, a dangerous talent in 1 
the hands of a bad man, mounted a ſcafſold, and harangued the 9 
people in ſuch a pathetic ſtrain, on the injuſtice of his own im- 
priſonment, and the oppreſſions of the government, that their : 
minds were inflamed almoſt to madneſs, They maſlacred the 
two Marſhals Cleremont and Conflans in the Dauphin's preſence, 
who was in danger of ſharing the ſame fate, N 
A D. 1338. This young prince behaved with uncommon prudence in this 
Hager e perilous ſituation. He flattered the provoſt of the merchants, -Y 
Dauphin. and the other heads of the faction, with the hopes of the higheſt GW 
honours ; and yielded with ſeeming chearfulneſs to all the de- 
mands of the King of Navarre. Amongſt other things, he 8. 
ſent orders to the governors of certain cities in Normandy, ta 3 
which that prince pretended a right, to ſurrender them into his 9 
hands. But the governors, ſuſpecting that theſe orders were ex- 
torted, refuſed to obey; and Charles was ſo imprudent, as to 
leave Paris March 2. at the head of an army of his moſt zealous 
partiſans, to compel them to obedience. The Dauphin, taking 
advantage of the abſence of the King of Navarre, and the good 
! | humour 


— 
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humour of the provoſt of the merchants, got himſelf declared re- — 


gent of the kingdom by the parliament; and then retiring pri- 

vately from Paris, he held an aſſembly of the eſtates at Com- 
peigne May 1. The eſtates, no longer influenced by the factious 

ſpirit which reigned in Paris, granted ample ſupplies both of men 

and money; which enabled the Dauphin to form the blockade of 
Paris with a good army. 

The King of Navarre, who now pretended a right to the King of Na- 
crown of France, from his mother, Jane, daughter of Lewis Hu- hrs — 
tin, lay with an army at St Denis. But he had already loſt much France. 
of his popularity in that city, by taking a party of Engliſh ad ven- 
turers into his pay, who plundered without diſtinction the friends 
and enemies of their preſent maſter. The provoſt of the mer- 
chants obſerving this change in the ſentiments of the people, and 


1 dreading a total defection, formed a plot to admit the King of 
2 Navarre with his army, and to proclaim him King of France; 
3 and the 1ſt of Auguſt was fixed. for the execution of this plot. 
. NJ But ſome ſuſpicions ariſing, the provoſt was killed in a tumult, 


when he was on the point of opening one of the gates; and the 

” people being informed of the plot which he had laid, they drag- 

4 ged his dead body through the ſtreets; loaded the King of Na- 

© varre, ſo lately their idol, with a thouſand curſes, and loudly 

| ; * Ccalled for the return of the Dauphin, who entered the city ſoon: 

after, amidſt the loudeſt acclamations. The return of the capital 

1 to its obedience had a happy effect on the reſt of the kingdom, 

| and the government daily gained new ſtrength *, 

X While theſe things were doing in France, King John had been , P. 1330. 
7 negotiating in England with King Edward for his liberty, and a jt by ag 
peace between their kingdoms. At length a treaty of peace was Dauphin. 
concluded and ſigned by both Kings, on March 24. at London, 

and a copy of it ſent into France. The. Dauphin, who was now. 


* Mezeray Hiſt, Fran. p. 376. 377. &c. Froiffart, I, 1. c. 179. 180. 181. 185. 186. 
187. 
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reconciled to the King of Navarre, ſummoned an aſſembly of the 
eſtates, and laid the treaty before them for their advice. But the 
conditions of peace in this treaty requiring the ceſſion of many 


rich provinces in France to the crown of England, appeared to 
this aſſembly too ſevere, and they unanimouſly adviſed the regent 


to reject it *. 
King Edward was greatly incenſed at this reſolution of the 


regent and eſtates of France, and declared, that ſince they were 
for war, they ſhould have it in its moſt dreadful forms. The 
truce which would have expired April g. had a little before been 


prolonged to Midſummer f. But as that term was approaching, 


he made great preparations for an invaſion of France. It was 


October before every thing could be got ready for this grand ex- 


pedition; and on the 27th of that month Edward arrived at Ca- 
lais, attended by his four eldeſt ſons, and the flower of the Eng- 
liſh nobility, with an army of 100,000 men, in a fleet of 1100 


ſhips 2. 


At the head of this formidable army he marched out of Calais, 


November 4. and traverſing the provinces of Artois and Picardie, 


he inveſted the city of Rheims in Champaigne, with a view of 


being there crowned King of France. But the inhabitants, aſſiſt- 
ed by ſome noblemen, with their followers, and animated by 


their Archbiſhop, defended the place ſo bravely, that after lying 


near three months before it in the depth of winter, he found it 
neceſſary to raiſe the ſiege . 

Edward then directed his march towards Paris, plundering the 
country as he advanced, and having received 100,000 nobles 
from the Duke of Burgundy to ſpare his territories, he arrived 


before the capital of France on the laſt day of March. During 


the Eaſter holidays hoſtilities were ſuſpended, and ſome propoſals 


* Rymer, t. 6. P. 134. Froiſſart, J. I. C. 201. 5 
+ Rymer, t. 6. p. 121. 122. | + Walſing. p. 174. 
Wing. p. 174. 
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for peace were made; but they came to nothing. Having in 
vain challenged the Dauphin, who was in Paris with an army, 
to come out and fight him, and having alſo made a fruitleſs at- 
tempt upon the ſuburbs of that city, he marched off towards 
Brittany, reſolving to refreſh his army for ſome time in that pro- 

vince, after the ſevere fatigues of a winter campaign, and to re- 
turn in ſummer to beſiege Paris in form *. 

The Dauphin and his council being deeply affected with the 


deplorable deſolations of their country, which were increaſed by 


a freſh defection of the perfidious King of Navarre, and dread- 
ing ſtill greater miſeries, became earneſtly deſirous of a peace, 
which they ſolicited by commiſſioners, who followed Edward 


in his march towards Brittany. Theſe ſolicitations being ſecond- 


ed by the inſtances of the Pope's legate, and the wife and mode- 
rate counſels of the excellent Duke of Lancaſter, at length made 
an impreſſion on the King's heart; and a treaty of peace was con- 
cluded at Bretigny, near Chartres, May 8. on the following 
terms. The King of France ceded to the King of England, be- 
ſides the ſuperiority of Guienne and Ponthieu, the earldom of 
Poictiers, the fief of Thouars, the countries of Poictou, Raintonge, 
Agenois, Limouſin, Perigort, Quercy, Bigorre, Gavre, Angou- 
mois, and Rouvergue, with all their cities and caſtles, in full ſove- 
reignty. In the ſame ample and full manner were yielded to 


England, on the other fide of France, the town, caſtle, and ter- 


ritory of Calais, with the earldom of Guiſnes. The King of 
France agreed to pay for his ranſom three millions of crowns of 
gold, at different payments, and to give forty noble hoſtages for 
ſecurity. The King of France agreed to renounce all alliances 
and connections with the Scots, and to contract none for the fu- 


ture; and the King of England made the ſame conceſſions with 


regard to the Flemings. John de Mountfort was to be reſtored to 


* Froiffart, I. 1. c. 209. 211, Walſing. p. 173. 174. 
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all his poſſeſſions in France; and the diſpute between him and 
Charles de Blois, about the duchy of Brittany, was to be refer- 
red to commiſſioners. This famous treaty contained ſeveral o- 


ther articles, relating to the time and manner of King John's be- 


ing ſet at liberty, and of his delivering to King Edward the ſevera! 
countries, towns, and caſtles, and alſo many regulations for the 
farther ſecurity and more effectual execution of the whole. By the 
twelfth article of this treaty, King Edward renounced all title to the 
crown and kingdom of France, to the countries of Normandy, 
Tourain, Anjou, and Main, and to the ſovereignty of Brittany 


and Flanders. 


As ſoon as Edward had finiſhed this great work of peace, he 
returned to England, and landed at Rye, May 18*.. In the be- 
ginning of July be ſent the King of France to Calais, agreeable to 
an article of the treaty f. On October 9. he followed to the ſame 
place, to finiſh all regulations for the execution of the treaty, to 
receive the arſt payment of the King of France's ranſom, and 
to ſet that prince at liberty. About the ſame time the Dauphin. 
and his council arrived at Boulogne; and after ſome days ſpent in. 
conferences, all particulars were adjuſted, and the treaty of peace 
ratified by both Kings, at Calais, October 24 T. The day after, 
King John was ſet at liberty, and Edward accompanied him a- 
bout a mile out of Calais, where the two Kings took their leave 
of one another, with the ſtrongeſt expreſſions of mutual affection 
and regard ||. On the laſt day of October, King Edward landed 
at Dover, and was every where received by his ſubjects with the 
ſtrongeſt demonſtrations of love and admiration. For though the 
late long war had been very glorious, it had been alſo exceeding- 
ly expenſive, and the people of England were tranſported with 
Joy at the return of peace. 

The joy occaſioned by the peace was not a little allayed by the 


2 Rymer, vol. 6. p. 196. | | - Rymer, vol. 6. P · 198. 
+ Rymer, vel. 6. p. 219, = 229, | Froiſſart, J. 1. c. 213. | 
| | breaking 
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breaking out of a peſtilence, which carried off great multitudes of 
the common people, and not a few of the nobility, and amongſt 
others Henry the Good, Duke of Lancaſter, one of the moſt 
virtuous, amiable, and accomplithed noblemen of that age *. | 

The execution of the treaty of peace was attended with great 
_ difficulties, chiefly ariſing from the attachment of the noblemen 
in the ceded countries to their ancient and native princes, and 
their unwillingneſs to transfer their allegiance to the King of 
England f. But theſe difficulties were at length in a great mea- 
ſure overcome by the perfect honour and integrity of King John, 
and the great wiſdom and activity of the Lord Chandos, appoint- 
ed by Edward his licutenant in all theſe countries. 


King Edward ſoon after fell upon an effectual method of re- 


conciling theſe countries to the Engliſh government, by beſtow- 
ing them on his amiable ſon the Prince of Wales, who was ad- 
mired and beloved by the very enemies whom he had ſubdued. 
Accordingly the Prince, who had lately married his couſin Jane, 
daughter and ſole heireſs of Edmund Plantagenet Earl of Kent, a 
lady of great merit and beauty, was created Prince of Aquitaine, 
and had a grant of Guienne, Ponthien, and all the territories in 
thoſe parts of France lately yielded to the crown of England, to 


hold them of that crown by liege homage, and an annual tribute 


of an ounce of gold . | . 
The Prince of Wales having received the inveſtiture of theſe 
rich and extenſive territories, reſolved to fix his reſidence at Bour- 
deaux, and ſpent ſome months in making preparations for his 
voyage to that capital of his new dominions. He arrived there 
in February A. D. 1363, with his beautiful Princeſs, formerly 
known by the name of the Fair Maid of Kent; and having eſta- 


* Dadg. Baron. vol. . p. 789. + Froiſſart, 1, 1. c. 214. 
+ Rymer, vol, 6. p. 384. — 390. 
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AP. 1:63- blithed a ſplendid court, his mild and equitable adminiſtration 

BT gave univerſal ſatisfaction to his new ſubjects, 

Duke of An- By an article of the late treaty of peace, as ic was finally ſettled 

——— N at Calais, it was agreed, that the formal deeds of renunciation of 
the ſeveral countries, towns, and other things, given up by the 
one king to the other, ſhould not be exchanged till after theſe 
countries, towns, &c. were actually given up. It was expected, 
that the doing this might require about celve or thirteen months; 
and therefore the 3zoth November 1361 was appointed for ex- 
changing theſe mutual renunciations, and finiſhing this great 
work of peace *, But the difficulties which had ariſen in deli- 
vering ſome places to the Engliſh, and diſputes about others, had 
till prevented the exchange of theſe renunciations, and left this 
great tranſaction in ſome meaſure incomplete. The Dukes of 
Anjou and Berry, two of King John's ſons, and the Duke of Or- 
leans, his brother, with the Duke of Bourbon, who remained in 
England as hoſtages for the payment of that Prince's ranſom, 
pretended, that if they were carried to Calais, and indulged in a 
little more liberty, they could contribute greatly to remove all dif- 
ficulties. They were accordingly conveyed to hat city, and al- 
lowed to go where they pleaſed for four days together at any one 
time. The Duke of Anjou abuſed this innigen, 8 and made his 
eſcape into France f. 

King of | King John, greatly tt. at his ſon's diſhonourable conduct, = 

* 25 * reſolved to come into England to finiſh every thing relative to the 4 

ed. peace, by a perſonal treaty with Edward. His miniſters endea- 9 
voured to diſſuade him from taking this ſtep; but to all their re- 1 
monſtrances he replied, That though honour and good faith 
* ſhould forſake every other part of the world, they ought ſtill 
to be found in the breaſts of princes,” He accordingly arrived 


* Rymer, vol. 6. p. 231. 232. 239. 262. | 
+ Rymer, vol. 6. p. 453, — 456. Froiſſart, I. 1. c. 218. 
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in England about Chriſtmas A. D. 1363, and was again lodged in 
the palace of the Savoye. | 

It doth not appear that this voyage of King John contributed 
much to remove the difhculties in the execution of the late treaty 
of peace. 
middle of March, and died there April 8. A. D. 1364 *. 

The famous diſpute about the duchy of Brittany, which had 
ſubſiſted many years, was finally determined by a battle, Sep- 
tember 29. near the town of Auray, In this deciſive action, one 
of the competitors, Charles de Blois, loſt his life; and his rival, 
John de Mountfort, ſon-in-law to the King of England, obtained 
the long-conteſted prize. For though this event, ſo plcafing to 
Edward, was very mortifying to Charles V. who had lately 
mounted the throne of France, that wiſe prince ſubmitted to the 
deciſion of the ſword, and granted John de Mountfort the inveſti- 
ture of Brittany, without any further ſtruggle F. 

The kingdom of France had ſuffered many calamities during 
the late war; and it was not immediately relieved from them by 
the peace of Bretigny. This was owing to great multitudes of 
adventurers of different nations, who had ſerved in the armies of 
France and England. Theſe adventurers, having been long ac- 
cuſtomed to live by rapine and plunder, when they were diſband- 
ed, were unwilling to return to the arts of civil life; but, form- 
ing themſelves into regular bodies, under bold commanders, they 
ſeized upon ſome towns and caſtles in almoſt every province of 


France, and from thence plundered the neighbouring countries. 


They called themſelves the Companions, and the bodies into which 
they were formed the Companies. Theſe Companies, in the year 
1361, defeated a royal army commanded by John de Bourbon 
Earl of Marche, who was mortally wounded in the action g. 


* Froiſlart, I. 1. c. 219, 
+ Hiſtoire de Brit. p. 502. Froiſſart, I, 1. c. 226. 227. 
+ Froiſſart. I. 1. c. 177. 178. 214. 215. 
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The Pope, who then reſided at Avignon, and dreaded a viſit from 
theſe lawleſs plunderers, launched his ſpiritual thunders againſt 
them, and publiſhed a croifade for their extirpation. But in vain, 

They ſtill continued to increaſe in number, and to become more 
In the beginning of the year 1366, 
they amounted to 50,000 men, and cauſed rhe King of France to 
tremble on his throne. By an article of the late treaty of peace, 
both kings had engaged to join their forces for the extirpation of 
theſe robbers, if it became neceſſary; and Edward was now call- 
In conſequence of this re- 
quiſition, he made great preparations for an expedition into France 
But the greatneſs of theſe preparations 
alarmed Charles, who, upon ſecond thoughts, was not very fond 
of ſeeing the King of England at the head of a great army in the 
heart of France; and therefore ſent him word, that his aſſiſtance 


was not neceſſary. Edward, greatly offended at this meſſage, de- 


ſiſted from his enterpriſe *, 

What Charles could not do by force, he accompliſhed by po- 
licy, and happily delivered his country from thoſe dangerous and 
deſtructive Companies. He firſt endeavoured to perſuade them to 
undertake an expedition into the Eaſt for the recovery of the Holy 
Land; and the Pope ſeconded theſe perſuaſions, by promiſing 
them the pardon of all their fins, which were neither few nor 
trifling, and a good place in paradiſe after death. But the Com- 
panions had too much cunning, and too little religion, to be taken 
by ſuch a bait. 

An expedition was ſoon after propoſed, more agreeable to their 
views and diſpoſitions. Don Pedro King of Caſtile had juſtly me- 
rited the name of Cruel, by murdering many of his nobility, — 
one of his natural brothers, — and his Queen, Blanche of Bour- 
bon, fiſter to the Queen of France, Henry Earl of Traſtamare, 


* Walſing p. 178. 
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another of his natural brothers, fled into France, and ſolicited: A. D. 1366. 
King Charles to revenge the death of his ſiſter-in-law, by dethro- © 
ning the tyrant, It immediately occurred to Charles, that this 
would be a proper employment for the Companies; and he di- 
rected the brave Du Gueſelin to enter into a negotiation with 
them for that purpoſe. Their leaders had fo high an opinion of 
the honour and bravery of Du Gueſelin, that they agreed to eva- 
cuate France, and follow him into Caſtile, Here they met with 
little or no reſiſtance. The tyrant Don Pedro, being abandoned. 
by all the world, fled with his treaſures and family, firſt to Co- 
runna, and afterwards to Bourdeaux; and Henry de Traſta- 
mare was crowned King of Caſtile with univerſal applauſe “. 
Though Don Pedro, the dethroned King of Caſtile, was a The Black 


b Pri 1 
faithleſs and ſanguinary tyrant, he was not deſtitute of ſpecious  jerrakes wo. 


and engaging qualities. His fituation, and that of his family, —— Don 
which conſiſted of three daughters, was affecting; and he paid 
his court ſo artfully to the Prince of Wales, that he unhappily 
eſpouſed his quarrel, and reſolved to attempt his reſtoration. 

This amiable and fortunate prince was the idol of all the mili- Marches an 
tary men of his age, who crouded from all countries to his Spain _ 
ſtandard. His brother, John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaſter, join- | 
ed him with a choſen body of men at arms from England. Many | 
Gaſcon Lords embarked in the expedition. The Companies, who, | 
were {till in Caſtile, being privately invited into his ſervice, de- | 
ſerted by thouſands, and made their way to Bourdeaux by differ- 
-R ent Touts. Out of all theſe the Prince compoſed an army of 
* | 30,000 ſelect troops; with which he ſet out on this expedition a- 
4 bout Chriſtmas, attended by the Kings of Caſtile and Majorca, his 
1 brother the Duke of Lancaſter, and a ſplendid train of Engliſh: 
| and Gaſcon noblemen f. 


a Froiſſart, J. I, C. 230. N 
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Don Henry, againſt whom this expedition was undertaken, was 
of a character very different from his brother, He was brave, 
humane, fincere, and generous; and as much beloved by his ſub- 
jects as the other had been hated. Having made all poſſible pre- 
paration for his own defence, he took the field at the head of 
40,000 horſe and 60,000 foot, and was ſoon after joined by the 
brave Du Gueſelin, with 4000 men at arms. With this power- 
ful army he advanced to meet the Prince of Wales; who having 
entered Caſtile in the beginning of March, was approaching by 
eaſy journies. The two armies met on Saturday April 3. near 
the town of Najara, where a bloody battle was fought; in which 
the conduct, valour, and fortune, of the Prince of Wales, pre- 
vailed, and the mighty army of Don Henry was entirely routed, 
many thouſands {lain in the action, and a great multitude taxen 
priſoners. The cruel Don Pedro would have put all the priſoners 


to the ſword; but was reſtrained from this horrid deed by the 


Perfidious 
conduct of 
Doa Pedro. 


Prince, who even prevailed upon him, with much difficulty, to 
publiſh a general offer of pardon to all his ſubjects who would re- 
turn to their obedience. This offer was univerſally accepted, and 
Den Pedro was reſtored to his throne without any further 


N trouble. 


It ſoon appeared, that this tyrant was as perfidious and un- 
grateful as he was cruel: for, inſtead of paying the army which 


had reſtored him to his throne, according to his engagements, he 


detained them all the ſummer with vain hopes, and trifling ex- 


cuſes. At length the Prince of Wales, perceiving that there was 


nothing to be expected from a monſter devoid of every principle 
of honour, ſeeing his men daily periſhing by the exceſſive heats, | 
to which they had not been accuſtomed, and finding his own 
health ſenſibly impaired by the ſame cauſe, left Caſtile, and 
brought back the ſhattered remains of his victorious army to Bour- 
deaux *. | 


Froiſſart, l. 1. c. 237, — 243. 
Nothing 
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Nothing could be more glorious to the Prince of Wales than 
his conduct of this Spaniſh expedition; but nothing could be 
more fatal to him than its confequences. It ruined his health, 
and embittered the few remaining years of his life, by a conti- 
nued ſeries of troubles. He had not only exhauſted his treaſury, 
by raiſing and paying the army which he had carried into Caſtile; 
but he had contracted a prodigious load of debt, and had brought 


back with him 6000 of thoſe dangerous Companions, who for 


want of pay began to live by the plundering of his ſubjets. Yet 
ſuch was the veneration that even theſe lawleſs rioters bore to the 


perſon of this excellent prince, that at his requeſt they evacuated 


his territories, and carried their ravages into France. It was not 
ſo eaſy to diſcharge his debts. In order to this, he was unhappt- 
ly adviſed by the Biſhop of Rodez, his Chancellor of Guienne, to 
impoſe, with the conſent of the eſtates, a tax of one livre upon e- 
very hearth in his French dominions for five years; which, by a 
very erroneous computation, it was ſuppoſed would produce 
- 1,200,000 livres annually, To this heavy and unuſual tax ſome 
provinces ſubmitred, without much reluQance; but ſeveral great 
Lords in Guienne declaimed againſt it with great vehemence, and 
ſecretly entered into intrigues with the court of France, for over- 
turning the Engliſh government, which this tax had rendered 
unpopular *. 

In the mean time, the tyrant « Doul Pedro, who, by his TY 
and ingratitude, had involved his protector in ſo many troubles, 
met with the juſt reward of all his crimes. For Henry de Traſ- 
tamare having made his eſcape from the unfortunate battle of Na- 
jara, took ſhelter in the court of his friend and ally rhe King of 
Aragon, Here he left his family, and went into France to ſolicit 
ſuccours, and wait for an opportunity of recovering the crown 


which he had loſt. As ſoon as he heard of the return of the 


1 Froiffart, J. 1. c. 244+ 
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Prince of Wales into Guienne, he collected a ſmall army of a- 
bout gooo men, with which he returned into Caſtile, defeated 
the tyrant, took him priſoner, and put him to death with his 
own hand *, But the deſtruction of the tyrant put no ſtop to 


the troubles in which the Prince of Wales was involved by his 
unfortunate connection with him. 

The Gaſcon noblemen did not content themſelves with oppoſing 
rhe impoſition of the tax on hearths, in the aſſembly of eſtates ; 
but after that aſſembly broke up, they went to Paris, and implo- 
red the protection of King Charles as ſuperior lord of Guienne, 
though they well knew that he had given up that title in the late 
treaty of peace. It doth not belong to hiſtorians to determine 


the ſtability of national characters, and how far the credit of po- 


ſterity ought to be affected by the conduct of their anceſtors; but 
this much 1s certain, that the French on this occaſion diſcovered 


the moſt profligate contempt of the moſt ſolemn oaths and trea- 


ties, and a total diſregard to honour and good faith. For though 
Charles had given up, in the ſtrongeſt terms that could be devi- 
jed, all right to the ſovereignty of Guienne, and the other terri- 
tories ceded to the crown of England by the treaty of Bretigny, 
he acted as if he had never heard of ſuch a treaty ; and ſummon- 
ed the Prince oi Wales to appear before the court of peers at Pa- 
ris, on May 1. The Prince, equally ſurpriſed and provoked at 
this ſummons, replied, that he would come to Paris at the head 
of 60,000 men; a threat which his declining ſtate * health never 
permitted him to execute f. 

Charles having taken this bold ſtep, to which he was encou- 
raged by the advanced age of the King of England, and the ill 
health of his heroic ſon, ſecretly prepared for war; and truſting 
more to policy than force, he ſet intrigues on foot in every pro- 
vince of the Engliſh dominions in France. Theſe intrigues, fa- 


* Froidert, I. 1. e. 245; + Froiſſart, t. 1. ch. 246. 247. 248. 
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voured by the diſcontents of the people occaſioned by the late tax, 
by their affection for their ancient ſovereigns, and by the influence 
of the clergy, were but too ſucceſsful “. | | 

Edward laid an account of theſe unexpected events before his 
parliament, which met June 3. and by their advice reſumed the 
title and arms of King of France f. This parliament alſo grant- 
ed him a high' duty on wool, wool-fells, and leather, to enable 
him to proſecute the approaching war with vigour, 

About this time the effect of the French intrigues appeared by 
the revolt of ſeveral towns in Ponthieu, Guienne, and other pro- 
vinces, and by a viſible tendency in others to imitate their ex- 
ample. War being now declared, both parties took the field, 
and there followed a variety of ſkirmiſhes, captures, and ſur- 
priſes of towns and caſtles, which it would be tedious to relate 


minutely T. Though the King of France had collected a prodi- 


gious ſum of money, under the pretence of paying his father's 
ranſom, and had ſecretly made great preparatians for this war, 


which he had long meditated, yet for ſome time his arms made 


little progreſs. 


But the brave John Lord Chandos being killed in a ſkirmiſh. 


on January 1. A. D. 1370, and the health of the Prince of Wales 
ſo much impaired, that he could no longer mount on horſeback; 
and appear at the head of his troops, the fortune of the war be- 
gan to change, and the French took ſeveral places of ſtrength, 


and had others betrayed into their hands |. Among theſe laſt 


was the city of Limoges, which, at the inſtigation of its biſhop, 
revolted and admitted a French garriſon. 


The Prince of Wales, greatly incenſed at the loſs of this place, 


which he had fortified at a great expence, ſent the inhabitants a 
ſummons to return to their duty and expel the French garriſon, 


®* Froiſſart, ibid. + Rymer, vol. 6. p. 621. 
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threatening to raze their city to the ground, after puting them all 
to the ſword, if they did not obey. But the people of Limoges 
treated this ſummons with the moft mſolent contempt. The 
Prince, collecting a body of troops, and getting into a litter, be- 
ing unable to ride, conducted them to Limoges, and inveſted 
the place. Senſible of its great ſtrength, he did not attempt to- 
take it by aſſault ; but having made a breach in the walls, by 
undermining them, he entered by the breach, and put the whole 
It was 
with ſome difficulty he was prevailed upon to ſpare the life of the- 
biſhop, who. had been the cauſe of all this miſchief, by acting: 
a part ſo contrary to. his. oaths, and inconſiſtent with. his dane | 
tion *. | | 
The taking of Limoges 1s chiefly memorable on this account, 
that it was the laſt military exploit of the Prince of Wales; who, 
finding himſelf unable any longer to endure the fatigues of war, 
retired to Bourdeaux, and reſigned the command of the Engliſh 
armies in France to. his brother John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaſter, 
who had lately, together with the Earls of Pembroke and Cam- 
bridge, come from England with a reinforcement f. 

The Prince Wales, finding his ſtrength daily declining, yielded 
to the advice of his phyſicians, who encouraged him to hope, 
that his native air would contribute to his recovery. Having held 
an aſſembly of all the loyal barons of his French dominions, at 
Bourdeaux, and engaged them to promiſe obedience to his bro- 
ther the Duke of Lancaſter, he embarked for England in the 


month of January A. D. 1371, with his Princeſs, and only ſurvi- 
ving ſon Richard, and landed at Southampton 4. 


John of Gaunt Duke of Lancaſter, being now a widower, mar- 
ried the Princeſs Conſtantia, eldeſt daughter of the late Don Pe- 
dro King of Caſtile, and his brother Edmund. Earl of Cambridge 


Fre fert, 1.1. 6. 287. Walling. p 185: + Id. ibid. 
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married her ſiſter the Princeſs Iſabella. The Duke of Lancaſter, 
immediately after his marriage, aſſumed the title of Ring of Ca- 
Atile, and thereby rendered Henry de Traſtamare, who wore that 
crown, a violent and dangerous enemy to England *. 


The military events of this year were very fatal to the Engliſh 


intereſt on the continent, The Duke of Lancaſter having return- 
ed to England, with his royal bride, the Earl of Pembroke was 
appointed commander in chief of the Engliſn forces in the prin- 
cipality of Aquitaine, and was ſent thither with a fleet of forty 
ſhips, containing a reinforcement of troops, and a ſupply of mo- 


ney. The Earl deſigned to land his forces at Rochelle; but when 


he approached that place, June 23. he fell in with a powerful 
ſquadron belonging to Don Henry King of Caſtile, who had 
warmly eſpouſed the caufe- of France. An engagement imme 
diately commenced, which continued all that day, and was re- 
newed next morning with equal fury. At length, towards the 


evening of the ſecond day, victory declared in favour of the Spa- 
mards, whoſe ſhips were much larger than thoſe of the Engliſh, 


and provided with cannon, which did great execution. The Earl 
of Pembroke, with feveral other chieftains, were made priſoners, 
and the greateſt part of the fleet either taken or ſunk f. 

By this diſaſter, Ponthieu, Guienne, and the other Engliſh 
provinces in theſe parts, were left an eaſy. prey to the Conſtable. 


Du Gueſelin, who fell into them with a great army, and took 


many places of ſtrength without any reſiſtance, and others with. 
very little, The city of Rochelle was betrayed to the French by. 
its mayor, and Thouars capitulated to ſurrender at Michaelmas, 
if it was not relieved before that time by the King of England, or 
one of his ſons 7. 

On hearing of this contin Edward put himſelf at the 
head of an army which he had provided for invading France on 


* Froiflart, I. 1. c. 300. + Id. ibid. c. 302. 303. 304. 
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the ſide of Picardie, with which he embarked Auguſt 30. and 
ſailed ro relieve Thouars, and recover his other loſſes in thoſe 


parts. But that wonderful gale of proſperity which had ſo long 
favoured this Prince in all his undertakings, had now forſaken 


him. After contending nine weeks at ſea, with contrary winds, 
he was obliged to return with his fleet to England; and Thouars 
ſurrendered, according to the capitulation *. The miſcarriage of 
this expedition was * by the loſs of all Ponthion, except a 
few places. | 

Edward after his return held a parliament, which met at Weſt- 
minſter November 3. and continued the additional duty on wool, 
wool-fells, and leather, for two years longer, beſides granting 
the King a fifteenth f. Thus the Englith were at as great ex- 
pence in loſing, as they had been at in gaining, their French do- 
minions. 

The Conſtable Du Gueſelin Saiſhed the conqueſt of Ponthieu 
and Xaintonge in the beginning of this year T. As the allies of 
England had reaped great advantages from her former victories, 
ſome of them were now involved in her misfortunes ; particularly 
John de Mountfort Duke of Brittany. This Prince being ſon- in- 
law to King Edward, and ſenfible that he owed his dominions 
to his protection, was a zealous friend and favourer of the Eng- 
liſh. Charles King of France, well knowing his inclinations, con- 
fiſcated the duchy of Brittany, and ſent the Conſtable Du Gue- 
ſelin, with an army, to take poſſeſſion of it. That general met 
with little reſiſtance, many towns opening their gates at the firſt 
ſummons ; and the Duke, afraid of being betrayed into the hands 
of the French, retired into England, leaving the brave Sir Robert 
Knolles his lieutenant in Brittany ||. 

Edward, reſolving to make another great effort for the re- 
covery and preſervation of his French dominions, appointed his 


+ Parliament, Hiſt, vol, 1. p. 312. 
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ſon John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaſter, his lieutenant in the king- 


dom of France, and principality of Aquitaine, and ſent him with 


an army to Calais. The Duke marched from Calais, July 20. at the 
head of 30,000 men ; and having ravaged the provinces of Artois 


and Picardie, he purſued his route through Champagne, Burgundy, 


Beaujolois, Farez, Auvergne, into Guienne, and arrived at Bour- 
deaux about Chriſtmas, with the ſhattered remains of his army, 
without having beſieged one town, or fought one battle *. 
Conferences for a truce or peace between the Kings of France 
and England, had been lately opened at Bruges, under the me- 
diation of the Pope. After ſome time had been ſpent in theſe 
conferences, a truce was concluded, February rr. to continue to 
Eaſter; and this truce was afterwards prolonged to May 1. in the 


following year T. This truce was but ill- obſerved by the Duke 


of Anjou, who had long before violated his parole of honour to 
King Edward, and now reduced the greateſt part of Guienne be- 
fore the expiration of the truce. Thus Edward had. the mortifi- 
cation to ſee himſelf deprived of all his conqueſts in France (ex- 
cept Calais) the fruits of the glorious victories of Crecy and 


_ Poitiers, rather by the perfidy than the valour of his enemies, and. 


his own imprudent confidence in their honour and good faith. 

The conferences for a peace ſtill continued at Bruges, and the 
truce, by ſeveral prolongations, was extended to April 1. 1377 J. 
The duchy of Brittany was not comprehended in the firſt truces; 
and John de Mountfort having returned from England with ſome 
troops, recovered a conſiderable part of his dominions. But a 
ſtop was put to this career of ſucceſs, by his being included in. 
the laſt truce, to which he ſubmitred ||. 

Though a long truce was now concluded, and negotiations for 
a peace were carried on, there was little proſpect of their ſucceſs ; 


* Walſing. p. 187. Froiſſart, l. 1. c. 316. 317. 
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and it was expected that the war would be renewed as ſoon as the 


trace expired. To be prepared for this event, Edward ſummon- 


ed a parliament to meet at Weſtminſter, April 28. and demanded 


a ſupply for carrying on the war with France. The parliament 
continued the high duty on wool, wool-fells, and leather, for 
three years longer, and promiſed a further aid if it ſhould be 
found neceſſary *. But it ſoon appeared that this aſſembly was 


far from being pleaſed with the late management of public af- 


fairs, and the conduct of thoſe who now poſſeſſed the higheſt 
place in the King's favour. In conſequence of their complaints, 
the Lord Latimer, and ſeveral other perſons of inferior note, 
were impriſoned, for embezzling the public treaſure, and other 
miſdemeanors. Though this was an age of chivalry, in which 
the adoration of the fair ſex was carried to the moſt extravagant 
height, yet a lady fell under the cenſures of this parliament. 
This was the famous Alice Perrers, for whom Edward, after the 
death of his excellent Queen Philippa, had contracted an affec- 
tion. This lady being of a covetous diſpoſition, very much abu- 
ſed the fondneſs of her royal lover, and is ſaid to have carried 
Her effrontery ſo far as to fit on the bench, and diate to the 
judges. At the requeſt of the commons, ſhe was baniſhed from 
court, but ſoon after recalled F. 

While this parliament was fitting, the nation ſuſtained an irre- 
parable loſs, by the death of Edward Prince of Wales, better 
known to poſterity by the name of the Black Prince. This ex- 
cellent prince, after languiſhing ſeveral years under a lingering 
diſeaſe, which he had contracted in Spain, was in the laſt ſtage 
of it ſeized with a fever, of which he died in the palace of Welt- 
minſter June 8. in the 46th year of his age. Though this event 
had been long expected, and though all the fruits of his glorious 
victories were already loſt and gone, there never was a more ſin- 
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cere and univerſal mourning than on this occaſion. The charac- A. 
ter of this prince was a happy mixture of great and good quali- 
ties, which formed the illuſtrious hero, and the amiable man, 
and rendered him at once the object of univerſal love and admira- 
tion. His death is thought to have ſhortened the days of his 
royal father, and broke the heart of that renowned warrior John 
de Grielly, Captal de Buche, who refuſed all nouriſhment, and 
was impatient to follow his beloved ' maſter to the grave. The 
parliament, though in no very good humour, diſcovered the 
deepeſt concern for his death, and the higheſt veneration for his 
memory, by attending his remains to the cathedral of Canterbu- 
ry, where he was buried, and by petitioning the King to intro- 
duce his only ſurviving. ſon, Richard of Bourdeaux, then a 
youth of ten years and five months old, into their aſſembly, 
that they might have the pleaſure of beholding this only repre- 
ſentative of their beloved prince, and of paying their duty to 
him as heir-apparent to the crown. At the requeſt of both houſes 
Richard wes created Prince of Wales, and inveſted with all tus 
father's honours and poſſeſſions *. 

As the truce with France was now drawing towards an end; A. D. 1277 
and as all endeavours to bring about a peace had proved abortive, as —_ 
nothing was expected but the renewal of the war. To provide 
for this event, a parliament met on January 27. at Weſtminſter, 
which was opened by Richard Prince of Wales, by commiſſion 
from the King, then indiſpoſed. The Commons, after ſome de- 
liberation, and conferring with a committee of the Lords, grant- 
ed the King a poll-tax of four pence from every perſon in the 
kingdom above fourteen years of age, except beggars T. There 
ſeems to have been a perfect harmony between the King and this 
his laſt parliament, which petitioned him to releaſe the Lord La- 
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timer, Alice Perrers, and others, from the cenſures inflicted up- 
on them by the late parliament, and to reſtore them to- their for-- 
mer ſtate *, | 

Edward finding, from the declining ſtate of his health, that 
his death was faſt approaching, was earneſtly deſirous of making 
peace with France, that he might not leave his infant ſucceſſor 
involved in a war with ſo powerful an enemy. But the ſame cir- 
cumſtances rendered the French ſo high in their demands, that, 
though commiſſioners. had been appointed to treat of peace, no- 
thing could be concluded before King Edward's death, which 
happened at his palace of Shene, June 1. in the ſixty- fifth year of 
his age, and the fifty-firſt of his reign f. 

Edward III. was in his perſon well ſhaped, tall, ſtrong, and 


active; his countenance: was comely, his air majeſtic, and his 


addreſs engaging. He much excelled and greatly delighted in 
the manly exerciſes of thoſe times, particularly tournaments, 
which were often celebrated at his court with great magnificence. 
His genius, both for learning, politics, and war, was far above . 
the common rate. He underſtood ſeveral languages, and was well 
verſed in the learning of his time, as well as a munificent patron 
of learning and learned men. He diſcovered great prudence in 

the conduct of his affairs, the management of his parliaments, 
and the many wiſe laws which were made in his reign for the 
advancement of arts and commerce; though he was ſhamefully 
outwitted by Charles King of France, and his brothers, rather 
through their total want of faith and honour, than his want of 
policy. His almoſt conſtant ſucceſs in war, while he appeared at 

the head of his armies, is a. ſufficient proof of his military ta- 
lents 4. If we examine his wars with France and Scotland by 
the ſtrict rules of morality, they will not appear very juſtifiable ; 
and if we judge of them by their final iſſue, they were not very 


* Parliament. Hiſt, vol. 1. p. 328. + Rymer, vol. 7. p. 151. 
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profitable. For though he inflicted infinite miſchiefs on both 
theſe kingdoms, and raiſed the martial fame of England to the 
higheſt pitch, it was at a prodigious expence of blood and trea- 
ſure ; and he made no laſting conqueſts, except Calais and Ber- 
wick. The ambition of this prince, which hath gained him the 
greateſt fame, was in reality the moſt exceptionable part of his 
character, which was adorned with many ſhining virtues. He was 


a rare example of human felicity, having for more than forty 


years enjoyed a very uncommon degree of happineſs in his fami- 
ly, and of ſucceſs in all his undertakings. 

Edward's only Queen was Philippa of Hainault; with whom 
he lived in the moſt perfect conjugal harmony above two and 


forty years, and by whom he had ſeven ſons and five daughters, 


VIZ, 
I. Edward of Woodſtock, commonly called the Black Prince, 
from the colour of his armour, the darling of his Royal Parents, 
was born at Woodſtock June 15. A. D. 1330 *; married to his 
coufin Jane, the Fair Maid of Kent, in 1361; by whom he left an 
only ſon, named Richard, who ſucceeded his grandfather in the 
throne Tf. 
2.̃. William of Halfield, born 1336; died young 4. 

3. Lionel of Antwerp, Duke of Clarence, born November 29. 
1338 ||; was married, firſt, to Eliſabeth de Burgh, heireſs of Ul- 


ſter; by whom he left one daughter, Philippa, married to Ed- 


mund Mortimer Earl of Marche. For his ſecond wife, the Duke 
of Clarence married Violante, daughter of che Duke of Milan; by 
whom he had no children, He died, in Italy, in 1368 **, 

4. John of Gaunt, born in 1340; was married, firſt, in 1359, 
to Blanche, one of the daughters and coheireſſes of Henry the 


* Walſing. p. 130. | + Sandford's Geneal. Hiſt. p. 215. &c. 
+ Uypod. Neuſt, f. 512. ; | Sandford, p. 222. 
Sandford, p. 219. 222. 225. 
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A. P. 1377- Good, Duke of Lancaſter, (after whoſe death he was created Duke 
of Lancaſter); by whom he left a fon, named Henry, ſucceſſively 
Earl of Derby, Duke of Hereford and Lancaſter, and King of 
England, by the name of Henry IV. *. For his ſecond wife, John 
of Gaunt married Conſtantia, eldeſt daughter of Don Pedro King 
of Caſtile; in whoſe right he aſſumed that title; and by whom he 
had a daughter, afrerwards Queen of Callile, For his third wife 
he married Catharine Swinford ; by whom he had ſeveral chil- 

dren. 

5, Edmund of Langley, born in 1341, -erented Earl of Cam- 
bridge in 1362, and Duke of York in 1384; married Iſabella, 
youngelt daughter of Don Pedro King of Caſtile; by whom he 
had Edward, his eldeſt ſon, who died without iſſue; and Richard 

Earl of Cambridge ; who. marrying his couſin Anne Mortimer, 
heireſs of the houſe of Clarence, had Richard Duke of York, who 

. was father of Edward IV. King of England F. 

* 6. William of Windſor, who died in his infancy f. 

7. Thomas of Woodſtock, Duke of Glouceſter, and Conſtable of 
England ||. 

The daughters of K:ng Edward and his Queen Philippa were, 
1. Iſabel, married in 1 365 to Enguerrand de Coucy, created 
Duke of Bedford; 2. Joan, contracted to Don Pedro King of 
Caſtile, but died of the plague at Bourdeaux, in 1 349, before 
marriage **; 3, Blanche, who died in her infancy; 4. Mary 
Ducheſs of Brittany ; 3 5. —— Counteſs of Pembroke, who 
died R iſſue. 


Higory of Da vip BRUCE, King of Scotland, who was taken priſoner at 
Scotland. | | 


®* Walling. p. 148. ' 

+ Uypod. Neuſt. f. 514 Sandford, p. 357. 358. 360. 365. 
+ Sandford, p. 178. | Id. p. 227. 

* Rymer, vol. 5. p. 422. 425. 426. 427. 428. &c. 
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the battle of Durham, October 17. A. D. 1346, continued in cap- 


tivity no leſs than eleven years, though various negotiations were 
{et on foot for procuring his deliverance *, He was permitted to 
pay a viſit to his dominions A. P. 1351, upon giving hoſtages, 
and making oath to return into cuſtody when required F. This 
relaxation in his confinement (which had been very ſtrict) was 
probably granted to promote the ſucceſs of a private agreement” 
which he had made with the King of England, by procuring the 


conſer of his ſubjects to that agreement. The nature of this ſe- 


cret treaty between the two kings is not known; but it is belie- 
ved to have been unfavourable to the independency of Scotland; 
and David having failed in his attempts to procure its confirma- 
tion, returned into confinement, A. D. 1352 f. After long con- 
ferences, a treaty for the liberation of David, and a truce of nine 
years, was concluded, at Newcaſtle, 13th July A. D. 1354, rati- 
fied by the commiſſioners of Scotland 12th November, and by the 
King of England and the Prince of Wales 5th December ||. But 
the effect of this treaty was prevented by the intrigues of the King 
of France; who, by ſending a body of ſoldiers and a ſum of 
money into Scotland, prevailed upon the Scots to continue the 
war; and they had the good fortune to defeat Sir Thomas Gray, 
keeper of Norham caſtle, in October, and to take the town of 
Berwick in November, A. D. 1355 *. But they did not long en- 
joy this conqueſt; for Edward having inveſted the town with a 
great army, it was ſurrendered by capitulation 13th January 
A. D. 1356 FF. 5 

Edward, having recovered Berwick, and obtained a formal ſur- 
render of the crown and kingdom of Scotland from his wretched 
tool Edward Baliol (January 20.), marched at the head of a great 


* Rymeri Fad. t. 5. p. 618. 686. 699. 700. + Id. ibid. p. 711. 722. 724. 727. 
+ Rymeri Fœd. t. 5. p. 737. 746. Fordun. I. 14. c. 15. 
| Rymeri Fed. t. 5. p. 793. 812. | ** Fordun. I. 14. c. 9. 10. 


++ Fordun. 1. 14. c. 12. Rymer. Fed. t. 5. p. 828. 
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army into Lothian, attended by a fleet of victuallers in the Forth. 
But the Scots having removed all their cattle and proviſions, and 
the Engliſh fleet having been diſperſed by a ſtorm, he found it 
impoſſible to proceed any further than to Edinburgh. His troops 
were haraſled in their retreat by flying parties of the Scots, which 
provoked him to deſtroy the country with fire and ſword, not 
ſparing the moſt magnificent churches *. This expedition was 
long remembered in Scotland by the name of The burnt Candle- 


mas. : 3 | 
Edward, convinced of the difficulty of ſubduing Scotland, be- 


gan to think ſeriouſly of making peace with that country, and of 


procuring as great a ranſom as he could for its king, who was 
ſtill his priſoner. With this view, he appointed William de Bo- 
hun Earl of Northampton and others his commiſſioners, to treat 
with the prelates, nobles, and people, of Scotland, about the re- 
demption of David Bruce, and a perpetual peace between the two 
kingdoms f. The parliament of Scotland (17th January A. D. 
1357) named four commiſſioners, two biſhops and two barons, 
to treat with thoſe of England . That the conferences might 


not be interrupted by hoſtilities, a truce for fix months was con- 


cluded 8th May |]. The commiſſioners of both kingdoms met at 


| Berwick, to which place the captive king was alſo conducted **. 


The chief difficulty in this negotiation was, to ſettle the ranſom 
to be paid by the Scots for the redemption of their king. The 
Engliſh demanded 100,000 marks, an exorbitant ſum in thoſe 
times, containing as much filver as L. 200, ooo of our money, 
and more difficult to raiſe rhan a million would be at preſent. 
As no abatement of this demand could be obtained, the commiſ- 
fioners, and alſo the parliament of Scotland, engaged to pay it 


in ten years, by equal payments of 10,000 marks each year; and 


s Fordun. J. 14. c. 12. + Rymeri Ford. t. 5. p. 847. 
+ Rymeri Fed. t. 5. p. 831. Id. ibid. t. 6. p. 15. 
2» Pymert Fad. t. 6. p. 31. 
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to give twenty young men of quality hoſtages, for ſecurity * 
By one article it was provided, that the truce between the two 
kingdoms ſhould continue till the ranſom was paid. In conſe- 
quence of this treaty the King of Scots was ſet at liberty, in Oc- 
tober A. D. 1367. 

The fatal expedition into England, A. D. 1346, which had in- 
volved the King and people of Scotland in ſo many calamities, 
had been undertaken. at the inſtigation of France; and therefore 


the Scots very properly applied to France to aſſiſt them in paying 
the heavy ranſom of their king. This application was at firſt e- . 
luded by excuſes ; but the French being ſtill at war with England, 


and ſtanding in need of the aid of their ancient allies, a treaty 
was concluded, April A. D. 1360, in which the French engaged 
to pay the Scots 50,000 marks, and the Scots engaged to renew 
the war with England f. But this treaty was never executed: 


for by an article of the famous treaty of peace between the French 


and Engliſh at Bretigny, concluded only about a month after, 


the King of France renounced every alliance with Scotland, and 


engaged, for himſelf and his ſucceſſors, never to make any new 


alliance with that kingdom . In this manner do great kings 


ſometimes trifle with their engagements. 
After Scotland had been long involved in the ä of war, 
it was viſited by a deſtructive peſtilence, A. D. 1361, which raged 


a whole year, and is ſaid to have carried off about one third of 


the inhabitants ||. Johanna Queen of Scotland, fiſter of Ed- 
ward III. died in England, A. D. 1362 *. 

King David Bruce paid frequent viſits to England after he re- 
covered his liberty, and was engaged in certain ſecret intrigues 
with that court, to defeat the ſucceſſion of his nephew Robert the 


®* Rymer. Fad. t. 6. p. 36.— 52. 

F Annals of Scotland, vol. 2. p. 246. 247. 248. | 
Þ Rymeri Fad. t. 6. p. 178.— 196. Fordun. I. 14. c. 24. 25. 
»* Walling. p. 179. N 
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Stewart, who had been regent of the kingdom during his capti- 
vity. After his return from one of theſe viſits, A. D. 1363, he 
made a propoſal to his parliament at Scone, That if he died 


without iſſue, they ſhould chuſe Lionel Duke of Clarence, the ſe- 


cond ſon of Edward III. to be their king. This propoſal was un- 
animouſly rejected with ſcorn and indignation by the parliament, 


who declared, That they would never permit an Engliſhman to 
reign over them; but would ſupport the ſettlement of the crown, 


which had been made by parliament on the Stewart and his fa- 


mily *, David was not deterred, by this reſolute anſwer, or e- 
ven by the civil commotions which his propoſal had occaſioned, 


from purſuing his pernicious ſchemes : For on his return to Eng- 
land he made an agreement with Edward, that he, or the king 


of England for the time being, ſhould ſucceed to the crown of 


Scotland, on the death of David without iſſue; and a plan was 
formed for regulating the government when that event took 
place T. But it was ſoon found, that theſe dark intrigues and 
private conventions could have no effect, while the Scots were 
unanimouſly determined to defend their independency; and there- 
fore they were kept ſecret. oo 
David Bruce, being now a widower, fell in love with and mar- 


ried Margaret Logie, a gentlewoman of ſingular beauty. For 


ſome time the influence of this lady over her amorous huſband 
was very great : but it was not of long duration; and they were 
divorced in February A. D. 1370 f. David did not long ſurvive 
this event. He died in the caſtle of Edinburgh, 22d February, 
A. D. 1571, in the forty-ſeventh year of his age, and forty-ſe- 
cond of his reign ||. 

David II. though not defective in perſonal courage, was a 


weak, capricious, and unfortunate prince, having ſpent about 


* Fordun. J. 14. c 25. . 
KRymeri Fed. t. 6. p. 426. 427. Annals of Scotland, vol. 2. p. 253. &c. 
＋ Forglun. I. 14. c. 28. 34. Id. ibid. 
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one half of his reign in exile or in captivity. The veneration of 
the Scots for the memory of their illuſtrious deliverer Robert 
Bruce, kept them ſteady in their attachment to his only ſon, in 
ſpite of all his failings. He was ſucceeded by his nephew Ro- 
bert the Stewart, the firſt of that family who wore a crown. 


S ECT © 


The civil and military hiſtory of Britain, from the acceſſion of Ri- 


chard II. June 21. A. D. 1377, to the acceſſion of Henry IV. Sep- 
tember 30. A. D. 1399. | 


IcHARD II. was in the 11th year of his age, when he ſuc- 
1X ceeded his grandfather Edward III. on the throne of Eng- 
land. His tender years, the exquiſite beauty of his perſon, and 
the remembrance of his beloved father the Black Prince, greatly 
endeared him to his ſubjects, who expreſſed the higheſt ſatisfac- 
tion at his acceſſion. When King Edward lay at the point of 
death, the citizens of London fent a ſolemn deputation to the 
Prince, then at Kingſton upon Thames, to profeſs their attach- 


ment to his intereſt, and invite him to take up his reſidence in 


their city ; with which invitation he complied. He was crowned 


at Weſtminſter July 16. with great magnificence, and every poſ- 


ſible expreſſion of univerſal joy *. 

But notwithſtanding all theſe fair appearances, the affairs of 
England were not in a very happy ſituation at this time. The 
young King being incapable of Holding the reins of government, 


* Walſing. p. 193. Rymer, vol, 7. p. 157.— 160. 
Vol. IV. | F f was 
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was wholly under the direction of his three uncles, John of 
Gaunt Duke of Lancaiter, Edmund of Langley Earl of Cain- 
bridge, afterwards Duke of York, and Thomas of Weodfook 
Earl of Buckingham, afterwards Duke of Glouceſter, The Duke 
of Lancaſter, who bore the chief ſway, was proud, paſſionate, 
and vnpopular, and very unfii for the difficult part he had to act. 
The nation was involved in an unfortunate war with France, or 
which no preparation was made, and was alſo on ill terms with 
Spain and Scotland; and the Commons were greatly diſcontented 
at the continual demands which had been lately made upon them 
for the ſupport of the French war. The ill effects of theſe unfa- 
vourable circumſtances ſoon appeared. | 

The truce with France having expired May 1. the war 5 re- 


newed ; and the French had ſent armies into Guienne, Brittany, 


and the Marches of Calais, where they had taken two forts before 


the late King's death. In Auguſt, a body of French plundered the 


iſle of Wight, burnt the town of Haſtings, and made attempts 
upon Winchelſey and Southampton, though without ſucceſs *. 
To provide for repelling theſe inſults, and proſecuting the war 
with vigour, a parliament was ſummoned to meet at Weſtmin- 
ſter, October 13. The Houſe of Commons, after conſulting with 


a committee of Lords, granted two fifteenths from the counties, 


and two tenths from the cities and boroughs, to be paid into the 
hands of John Philpot, and W. Walworth, merchants in Lon- 
don, and appropriated to the expences of the war, together with 
the ſubſidy on wool, Through the influence of the King's 
uncles in this parliament, the famous Alice Perrers was ſentenced 
to baniſhmenr, and her eſtates confiſcated. No regent nor re- 
gency was appointed; but by the aſſent of the King and Lords 
to a petition of the Commons, a council of nine perſons was cho- 
ſen, to adviſe and aſliſt the King in the adminiſtration of go- 


* Walling. p. 192. 199, Froiſſart, I. 1. c. 347. 
| vernment 
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vernment for one year, and a like council ordained to be choſen 
every year, by parliament, during the King's minority *. This 
method was probably taken out of jealouſy of the Duke of Lan- 
caſter, who had the beſt claim to the regency, if a regent had been 
appointed. | | 
The war between England and France was not carried on with 
much vigour on either ſide, nor did it produce many events 
worthy of the attention of poſterity. One Mercer, a Scotchman, 
infeſted the north-eaſt coaſts of England with a. ſmall fleet, and 
ſeized ſome ſhips in the port of Scarborough ; but John Philpot 
of London, fitted out ſome ſhips at his own expence, with which 
he engaged Mercer, defeated, and took him priſoner f. 
The Duke of Lancaſter, though not directly regent, had an al- 


 - moſt unbounded influence over the council of adminiſtration ; 


and prevailed with them to give him the diſpoſal of the money 
ariſing from the late parliamentary grants, promiſing not only - to 
protect the kingdom from all its enemies, but alſo to perform 
ſome notable exploit for 1ts honour and advantage. To perform 
this promiſe, he raiſed an army and equipped a fleet for invading 
France, Before the grand fleet was ready to ſail, he ſent the 
Earls of Arundel and Saliſbury, with a few ſhips and ſome 
troops, to take poſſeſſion of Cherburg, which was ceded to Eng- 


land by the King of Navarre. The two Earls had an engagement 


on their paſſage with a Spaniſh fleet, in which they ſuſtained 
ſome loſs, though they afterwards executed their commiſſion, 
About the end of July the Duke failed with a gallant fleet and 
army; and, landing in Brittany, inveſted St Malo. The Conſtable 
Du Gueſelin haſtened with an army to the relief of the place; 


and the Duke, finding it would be impoſlible to take the town in 


the preſence of the enemy, raiſed the ſiege, and returned home, 


* Parliament, Hiſt. vol. I. P. 335+ — 344. + Walling. p. 211, 
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without 'S IR performed any _ worthy of his mights! pro- 


miſes and great expences . 
A party of about eighty Scots, commanded by Sir Alexander 


Ramſay, ſurpriſed the caſtle of Berwick, on November 25.; but 


it was ſoon after recovered by the Earl of Northumberland, and 
all the Scots, except their leader, put to the ſword. After this 
the Earl marched into Scotland; but a part of his army being 
defeated near Melrofe, he diſmiſſed the reſt, and put an end to 


the campaign 1. 


A parliament met at Glouceſter, October 20. to which it was 


repreſented, that the King was at a great expence in maintaining. 


the garriſons of Calais, Cherburg, Breſt, Bourdeaux, and Bay- 


onne, and in defending the kingdom. from. its numerous enemies; 


and a ſupply was demanded for defraying theſe expences. The 


Houſe of Commons diſcovered an extreme unwillingneſs to com- 


ply with this demand; | alledging, that there muſt be a. great part 
of the money granted by the laſt. parliament {till in the treaſury z 
that the King's ordinary revenues were ſufficient, with good ma- 
nagement, for anſwering all theſe purpoſes; and that the people 
of England had nothing to do with the great charge of L. 40, ooo 
for maintaining the garriſons in France. But at length, by the 


earneſt and repeated entreaties of the Lords, the Commons were 


prevailed upon to continue the high duty on wool, wool-fells, 


and leather, and even to grant an additional duty of one mark 


on every ſack of wool, and every 240 wool-fells, and two marks 


on every laſt of leather, beſides 6d. in the pound on all mer- 
chandiſe exported and imported |, | 


The late unſucceſsful expedition of the Duke of Lenin into. 


Brittany, was followed by the loſs of all that duchy except Breſt ; 


* Walſing. p. 200. 210. 213. Froiſſart, I. 1. c. 329. 
+ Froiſſart, t. 2. c. 7.— 10. Walſing. p. 219. 
4 Carte, vol: 2. p. 547. ex Rot. Parliament, Walſing. p. 215. Parliament. Hiſt. 
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which was put into the hands of the Engliſh by John de Mount- 
fort Duke of Brittany, for an eſtate in England, where he reſided 
with very little hopes of ever being reſtored to his dominions *. 


The conqueſt of this country appeared fo complete to Charles V. 


King of France, that by a ſolemn ſentence he annexed the duchy 


of Brittany to the kingdom of France for ever f. But ſo uncer- 


tain are the principles of human policy, that this ſentence, calcu- 


lated to extinguiſh the laſt hopes of John De Mountfort, was the 
means of reſtoring him to the poſſeſſion of his country in a very 
little time. For though the people of Brittany diſliked their duke 
for his inviolable attachment to England, and on that account 
had aſſiſted the French in expelling him, there was nothing 
in the world they dreaded ſo much as the ſubjection of their 


country to the crown of France. In order to avoid this, they 
ſent repeated invitations to Mountfort to return into Brittany, 


promiſing to receive him as their ſovereign, and to ſupport him 
with the utmoſt zeal and loyalty. Being at length convinced of 
their ſincerity, he ſailed from Southampton, and landing near 
St Malo, Auguſt 3. with a few troops, he was every where recei- 
ved with the loudeſt acclamations of joy, and got poſſeſſion of the 


chief places of his dominions F. 


Though the events of the war with France; Caſtile, and Scot- 


land, were not very memorable ; the expences of it; and of the 
foreign garriſons were very great, and occaſioned frequent ap- 
plications to parliament, One was fummoned to meet at Weſt- 
minſter January 14. A. D. 1380, which, after appointing: com- 
miſſioners to examine into every branch of the adminiſtration, 
granted one fifteenth and a half from the counties, and one tenth 


and a half from the cities and boroughs; and continued the high 
duties on wool, wool-fells, and leather, for another year after 


® Rymer, vol. 7. p. 190.— 195. + D' Argentré Hiſt. Brit. I. 9. c. 3. 
+ Walſing. p. 225. Froiſſart, t. 2. ch. 44. 
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Michaelmas next, when they were to have expired “. Having 
thus provided for the public expences, they requeſted that there 
might be no meeting of parhament for one year after Michael- 
mas next. 

Though the people of Brittany had received their duke with 
great cordiality, he ſoon found that it would be impoſſible for 
him to contend with the ſuperior power of France without aſſiſt- 
ance from England, which he ſolicited with much earneſtneſs. 
A great army was raiſed and ſent to his relief, under the com- 
mand of the King's uncle, Thomas Earl of Buckingham ; which 
marching from Calais in the end of July, paſſed through Picardie, 
Champagne, and other provinces of France, plundering the 
country, without meeting with any oppoſition f. 

As this army approached the confines of Brittany, they recei- 
ved the news of the death of the King of France, Charles V. who 


expired on September 16, and was ſucceeded by his ſon Charles VI. 


a youth about twelve years of age J. 
This event produced a great change in the deſigns of the Duke 


of Brittany. This prince, obſerving, that the averſion of his ſub- 
jects to the Engliſh was not in the leaſt abated, and that ſeveral of 
his towns were reſolved to ſhut their gates againſt them, began 
to think of making his peace with France; and with great ſecrecy 
ſent commiſſioners to Paris, to propoſe an accommodation, But 
as he had invited the Engliſh army to his aſſiſtance, he found it 


necellary to receive them with ſome degree of civility ; and ſent 


fix of his chief nobility to compliment the Earl of Buckingham 
on his arrival in Brittany, and to propoſe an interview with their 
Duke. Theſe princes accordingly met at Meziere, near Rennes; 
where it was agreed, that the Engliſh army ſhould undertake the 
ſiege of Nantes, in which the Duke promiſed to join them, with 
his forces, in a few weeks, The Engliſh, in conſequence of this 


Parliament. Hiſt. vol. 1. p. 355. —357, s + Freiſlart, J. 2. c. 50-55. 
4 Froillart, I. 2. c. 56. 60. | 
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Chap. I. $ 5. CIVIL and MILITARY, 


agreement, inveſted Nantes, and contin the ſiege about two 


cha: ; when, finding that the Duke had failed in his engage- 


ment to join them, through the averſion of his ſubjects to the 
Engliſh intcreſt, wy railes the ſiege, and retired to Vannes into 
winter- quarters“ 

The Scots raced and plundered Cumberland and Weſtmore- 
land in ſummer, and carried off much booty ; particularly ſeveral 
thouſands of cattle of different kinds. When the Earl of Nor- 
thumberland was raiſing an army to retaliate this injury, he was 
reſtrained by orders from court. Theſe orders were probably 
procured by the influence of the Duke of Lancaſter, who deſign- 
ed this employment for himſelf, Accordingly he made an expe- 
dition into Scotland, where he gathered no laurels ; but having 
concluded a truce at Berwick, November 1. he returned to Eng- 
land . | 

Though the laſt parliament had requeſted that there might not 


be another till a year after, the exigencies of the ſtate requiring 


it, one was called to meet at Northampton November 5. and a 
freſh ſupply demanded, for the pay of the army under the Earl 
of Buckingham in Brittany, and for other purpoſes. The par- 
hament, after long deliberation, and ſeveral conferences between 
the two houſes, impoſed a poll-tax of three groats on every per- 
ſon in the kingdom above fifteen years of age, except mere beg- 
gars, the richer to aſſiſt the poorer 4. A tax which was produc- 
tive of very fatal conſequences. 

The negotiations of the Duke of Brittany at the court of 
France were now perfected; and a peace was concluded Janu- 
ary 15. by which the Duke engaged to renounce his alliance with 


England, to fend home the Englith army now in his country, 


and to hold his duchy of the crown of France, Nothing could 


* Froiſſart. t. 2. ch. 59.—63- 
+ Walling. p. 240. 244 Rymer, vol. 7. p. 276-279» 
Parliament. Hiſt, vol. 1. P. 358.— 363. 
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equal the ſurpriſe of the Earl of Buckingham when he heard of 
this treaty. But as there was no remedy, he embarked his army, 


and returned to England ; having endured great fatigues, and 
expended great ſums of money | 

The poll-tax impoſed by the laſt parliament excited the moſt 
violent commotions in England. That numerous and uſeful claſs 
of men who were in thoſe times called Villain, and were little bet- 
ter than the ſlaves and property of their lordly maſters, had of 


late years borne the yoke with great impatience. This yoke was 


rendered more galling by the frequent taxes lately impoſed by 


parliament, particularly by the poll-tax, which fell very heavy 


on the poorer ſort of people, and was made more grievous by the 
ſeverity with which it was collected. In a word, the minds of the 
common people all over England were ſo exaſperated by the va- 
rious oppreſſions under which they laboured, that they were ready 
to engage in any deſperate attempt f. 


A ſmall ſpark ſet fire to this train, and excited a prodigious 


flame. A quarrel ariſing between one of the poll-tax gatherers 
and a tyler in Deptford, named Walter, the tyler beat out the 


brains of the tax-gatherer with his hammer . His neighbours 


applauded the action, and promiſed to protect him from puniſh- 
ment. In a little time ſeveral hundreds were gathered together, 


who were every moment alarmed and enraged by flying reports 
of the dreadful vengeance which the government threatened to 


take for the death of the tax-gatherer. The inſurgents ſent meſ- 


ſengers into the neighbouring counties on both ſides of the Thames, 


commanding the common people to join with them in ſhaking off 
the yoke of ſervitude, and taking vengeance on their oppreſſors. 
Theſe commands were too well obeyed. The commons every 
where abandoned their employments, and flew to arms. From 
all parts they directed their march toward London, burning the 


* Walling. p. 242. 243. Froiſſart, J. 8, e. 65: 
+ Knygliton, col. 2633. 1 Id. ibid. 
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Chap. I. 55. CIVIL and MILITARY, 


houſes, and plundering the eſtates of the nobility and gentry in 
their rout. The rage of this dangerous multitude was much in- 
flamed by the declamations of one John Ball, a ſeditious preach- 
er, whom they had releaſed out of Maidſtone gaol. This turbu- 
lent monk, who had been long remarkable for courting low po- 
pularity, held forth with great vehemence to the rioters, on the 
natural equality of mankind, which he exhorted them to reſtore, by 
murdering all the nobility, gentry, lawyers, and ſuperior clergy, 
and dividing the world amongſt themſelves“ . The inſurgents 
of Kent, Eſſex, and the neighbouring counties, came to a gene- 
ral rendezvous on Blackheath, Wedneſday June 12. when they 
are ſaid to have amounted to 100, ooo men, under their two lead- 
ers Wat Tyler and Jack Straw. 

The progreſs of this inſurrection was ſo rapid, and the conſter- 
nation it occaſioned ſo great, that no meaſures were taken by the 
government for its ſuppreſſion. The King's three uncles, who 
had the chief direction of affairs, were all abſent; the Duke of 
Lancaſter in Scotland, negotiating a truce with that kingdom; 
the Earl of Cambridge gone with ſome troops to the aſſiſtance of 
the King of Portugal, againſt the King of Caſtile; and the Earl 
of Buckingham at his eſtate in Wales T. The young King, in this 
extremity, took ſhelter, with his mother and a few of his counſel- 


lors, in the tower of London, 
Among other acts of violence which the inſurgents com- 


mitted in their way to London, they ſeized ſeveral knights 


and gentlemen, whom they obliged to accompany them; and 
from Blackheath they ſent one of theſe knights to the tower of 
London, with a meſſage to the King, inviting him to come and 
{ſpeak with them concerning the government of the kingdom, 


* Walting, p. 275. Froiſſart, I. 2. c. 74. Knyghton, col. 2633. 2634. 
+ Froiſſart, t. 2. c. 75. 
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THE HISTORY OF BRITAIN. Bock IV. 
which they fad was ill conducted by his uncles, by the Arch- 


biitun of Canterbury, and others 

After ſome time ſpent in eos, the King returned this 
anſwer by their own meſſenger, That if they would approach 
* the river Thames, he would ſpeak with them next morning, 
being Tharſday June 13.“ Agreeable to this meſſage, the King 
went on board his barge early in the morning, with the Earls of 
Saliſbury, Warwick, and ſome other noblemen, and fleered to- 
wards Redriff, where about 10,000 of the inſurgents attended on 
the banks. As ſoon as they beheld the royal barge approaching, 
they ſet vp ſuch horrible cries, (ſays Froiſſart), as if all the de- 
vils in hell had been in their company, The noblemen who were 
with the King diſſuaded him from expoſing his perſon to the will 
of ſuch an enraged rabble; upon which he put back, and return- 
ed to the tower Tf. 

It is impoſſible to deſcribe the fury of the rioters on this diſap- 
pointment. As ſoon as it was communicated to the main body 
on Blackheath, they immediately ſet out for London, deſtroying 
every thing in their way. In Southwark they did much miſchief, 
burning houſes, and beheading all gentlemen who were ſo un- 
happy as to fall into their hands. The gate on London bridge, 
which had been ſhut, being opened by the mob within, they 
ruſhed in, and ſpread over all the city, filling every place with 
conſternation. They burnt the noble palace of the Savoye, with 
all its rich furniture, belonging to the Duke of Lancaſter, the 
chief object of their malice. The Temple, with all its valuable re- 
cords, ſhared the ſame fate. They cut off the heads of all the 
Flemings and Lombards they could find; and would have done 


much more miſchief, if the greateſt part of them had not been o- 


vercome with liquor, and funk into repoſe g. 


* Froiſſart. t. 2. c. 75. I 1d. ibid. c. 76. 
7 Froiffart, t. 2. c. 76, Walſing. p. 249. Knyghton, col. 2635. 
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Chap. I. § 5. CIVIL and MILITARY, 


In the night which ſucceeded this fatal day, a council was held 
in the tower; in which the intrepid W. Walworth, Lord Mayor 
of London, propoſed to ruſh out upon the rioters, now buried in 
ſleep and wine, and put them to the ſword. But this meaſure ap- 
pearing too dangerous to the other counſellors, it was reſolved, that 
the King ſhould endeavour to prevail upon them to ſeparate, and 
return home, by fair words, and by granting all their de- 
mands *, FOO 10 

Next morning, June 14. the King ſent a meſſage to the inſur- 
gents, who appeared in great multitudes on Tower-hill, and de- 
manded an audience, That if they would peaceably retire to 
„% Mile-end, he would meet them, and hear their demands,” The 
great body of the rioters complied with this meſſage; and the 
King, with a few attendants, all unarmed, leaving the tower, 
proceeded to that place. Wat Tyler and Jack Straw, with a 
multitude of their moſt furious followers, ruſhed into the tower 
as ſoon as the King left it, ſeized Simon Sudbury, Archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, the Chancellor, and Sir Robert Hales, the Trea- 
ſurer, and immediately cut off their heads, with thoſe of ſome 
other perſons of inferior note 7. 

In the mean time the King reached Mile-end, where he found 
an immenſe multitude, computed to be 60,000; to whom he ad- 
dreſſed himſelf in the mildeſt and kindeſt language, aſking them 


what they wanted, and promiſing to grant them whatever they 


deſired. They demanded, that they, their lands, poſſeſſions, and 
poiterity, might be free; and that there might be no {ſlaves or ſer- 
vitude in England for ever. The King, with the greateſt frank- 


ne, promiſed to grant them the moſt ample charters of free- 


doin, under the great ſeal, with a pardon for all that was paſt, 
rrovided they would retire peaceably to their own homes. The 


Froiſſart, t. 2. c. 76. +. Id. ibid. Walling. p. 251. Knyghton, col. 2635. 
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people joyfully accepted theſe offers; and about thirty expert 
clerks being ſet to work to write theſe charters, which conſiſted 
only of a few lines, they were ſealed, and delivered to all who 
demanded them ; who thereupon returned home, happy in the 


ſucceſs of their * n * 
While the inſurgents from Eſſex and Hertfordſhire were thus 


diſperſing, thoſe of Kent were ſtill carrying on their ravages in 
and about London, under the direction of their leader Wat Ty- 


ler, who had formed the moſt diabolical deſigns. Theſe deſigns 


were, to ſieze the King, to murder all the nobility, to plunder 


and then to burn the city of London. But Providence would not 


permit ſuch helliſh purpoſes to be crowned with ſucceſs ; for on 
Saturday June 15. as the King was paſling through Smithfield, 


with about ſixty horſemen in his train, he met Wat Tyler at the 
head of twenty thouſand of his followers. As ſoon as Tyler ſaw 
the King, he put ſpurs to his horſe, and preſſed into the royal 
preſence, where he behaved in the moſt clowniſh and audacious. 


manner, and made the moſt ſenſeleſs and extravagant demands 5. 
The generous Walworth, Lord Mayor of London, who was in 
the King's company, not able to bear the inſolence of this auda- 


cious clown, drew his ſword, and with one blow felled him. 


from his horſe to the ground, where he was — * 
ed J. 


This bold action might have been fatal to the King, and all 


his company, if the rioters had been allowed time to recover from 
their ſurpriſe. But while they were ſtanding motionleſs with a- 


ſtoniſhment at the unexpected fall of their leader, the young King, 


with a preſence of mind which ſeemed to be inſpired from Hea- 


ven, rode up to them, and ſaid, © My lieges, be not concerned 


for the loſs of your unworthy leader; I am your King, I will 


* Brady, vol. 2. Append, No 103. Walſing, p. 254. | | 
+ Knyghton, p. 263% t Walling. p. 253. Froiſſart, I. 2, c. 77. 
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Chap. I. & 7. CI VII and MI LIT III. 


be your leader ; follow me into the fields, and I will grant you 
„ whatever you can deſire.” The King, riding gently on towards 


the open fields, the multitude followed him, hardly knowing 


what they did, and {till leſs what they deſigned to do “. 


In the mean time, a cry aroſe in the city, that the inſurgents 


had the King in their hands, and deſigned to murder him. 
Great multitudes flew ro arms to reſcue their ſovereign, or re- 
venge his death; and the Lord Mayor, in a ſhort time, collected 
ſome thouſands of brave men, well armed, under the command 
of Sir Robert Knolles and others. He conducted them into the 
fields, where the King was communing with the rioters. As 
ſoon as theſe wretches beheld the men at arms, they were ſeized 


with a panic, fell upon their knees, and implored the King's 


mercy ; which that prince, with equal wiſdom and goodneſs, 
granted them, on condition that they immediately diſperſed and, 
returned home f. | 

While theſe ſurpriſing ſcenes were acting in London, commo- 
tions of the ſame kind were raiſed by the people in many other 
parts of England, At St Alban's, a prodigious mob, under the 
command of William Gryndicobbe and William Cadyndon a 
chandler, cut off the heads of ſever-1 gentlemen; and, by threat- 


ening to do the ſame to the Abbot and all his monks, they ex- 


torted from them charters of freedom and manumiſſion 1. At 
St Edmundſbury, a like mob, under one Robert Weſtbroom, 
did incredible miſchief, and beheaded Sir John Cavendiſh: 
Chief Juſtice of England, and ſeveral other gentlemen ||. 
In Norfolk, an immenſe multitude of ruſticks had got to- 
gether, under the command of John Littiſter, a dyer in Nor- 
wich, who aſſumed the title of Ring of the Commons, They carried 
ſome lords and gentlemen through the country with them, to. 
countenance their proceedings, which were as cruel and deſtruc- 


* Wailing. p. 253. + Froiſſart, I. 2. c. 77. 
41 Walſing. p. 254. 2535. 256. 257. | Id. p. 261. 
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tive as thoſe of the other rioters . But all theſe inſurrections 
were happily of very ſhort continuance. The Norfolk infur- 
gents were defeated and diſperſed by Henry Spencer the martial 
Biſhop of Norwich T. Thoſe of St Alban's, St Edmundſbury, 
and other places, having heard of the death of Wat Tyler, and 


the diſperſion of his followers at London, ſeparated, and retired 


to their own homes; ſo that in a very few days this dreadful 
ſtorm was ſucceeded by a profound calm Þ. 

As ſoon as the inſurgents were every where diſſipated, the 
King ſummoned all the military tenants of the crown to appear 
immediately at London, with horſes and arms. This ſummons 
was ſo well obeyed, that in a few days a gallant army of 40,000 
horſemen appeared at the rendezvous on Blackheath. As ſoon 
as the King found himſelf ſupported by ſo great a power, he iſ- 
ſued a proclamation, June 30. commanding all tenants in villain- 
age to perform their uſual ſervices to their lords || In a few 


days he proceeded a ſtep further; and at Chelmsford, July 2. pu- 


bliihed letters- patent, revoking all the charters of freedom which 
had been _ granted to the common people of Eſſex, and {ome 
other places 

The Nen being now reſtored to a ſtate of perfect tranquil- 
lity, commiſſions were granted to certain judges to go into the 
different counties, for the trial of the moſt criminal of the 
rioters. Theſe commiſſions were executed with ſo much ſeverity, 


eſpecially by Sir Robert Treſilian, Chief Juſtice of the King's 


Bench, that about fifteen hundred unhappy wretches were con- 
demned and executed as traitors .. 

The Duke of Lancaſter had reſided in Scotland Sarias the late 
commotions, and conciuded a truce with that kingdom from 


July 18. 1381, to February 2. 1384 4. 


* Walſing. p. 263. TI BE264 „ 11 Ls 77. 
| Rymer, t. 7. p. 315. 316. | ** Tbid. p. 217. 218. 


4+ Froiſſart, t. 2. c. 79. it} Rymer, vol. 7. p. 312. 
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In his return from Scotland, the governor of Berwick, by di- 
rections from the Earl of Northumberland, refuſed him admit- 
tance into that town; which created a moſt violent quarrel be- 
tween the Duke and that brave and potent Earl. A parliament 
being ſummoned to meet at Weſtminſter, on Monday Novem- 
ber 4. both theſe great peers came to it, attended by their nume- 
rous followers in arms, which for ſome days interrupted all pu- 
blic buſineſs.” But the King and Lords having at length recon- 
ciled theſe powerful adverſaries, the Pn proceeded 1n its 
deliberations on Saturday November 9. 

This parliament declared, that the late charters of liberty 
and manumiſſion, granted to many villains and bond tenants 
by the King, were null and void. But though they redu- 
ced ſo great a multitude of their fellow- ſubjects to a ſtate of 
ſervitude, they were not willing to impoſe any further burden 
upon them at this time, and refuſed to grant any ſupply. 
But the King, with equal obſtinacy, refuſing to grant a gene- 
ral pardon, which was thought neceſſary for quieting the 
minds of the people after the late commotions, the parliament 
yielded, and granted a ſubſidy on wool, wool-fells, and leather +, 
After this the general pardon was publiſhed, and the parliament 
was prorogued on December 13. to January 24. to make way for 
a ſolemnity of another nature. 


The King being now in the fixteenth year of his age, a treaty 


of marriage was concluded between him and the Princeſs Anne, 
daughter of the late Emperor Charles IV. and ſiſter to the preſent 
Emperor Winceſlaus King of Bohemia; and the Princeſs arriving 
in England, the marriage was — in the beginning of 
this year J. 

When the parliament reaſſembled January 24. the Duke of 
Lancaſter, titular King of Caſtile and Leon, made a propoſal to 


* Froiſſart, t. 2. c. 80. Parliament. Hiſt, vol. 1. p. 363.308. 
+ Walling. p. 281. 
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tive as thoſe of the other rioters . But all theſe inſurrections 


were happily of very ſhort continuance, The Norfolk inſur- 


gents were defeated and diſperſed by Henry Spencer the martial 


Biſhop of Norwich T. Thoſe of St Alban's, St Edmundſbury, 


The King 
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Truce with 
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and other places, having heard of the death of Wat Tyler, and 
the diſperſion of his followers at London, ſeparated, and retired 
to their own homes; ſo that in a very few days this dreadful 
ſtorm was ſucceeded by a profound calm g. 

As ſoon as the inſurgents were every where diflipated, the 
King ſummoned all the military tenants of the crown to appear 
immediately at London, with horſes and arms. This ſummons 
was ſo well obeyed, that in a few days a gallant army of 40,000 
horſemen appeared at the rendezvous on Blackheath. As ſoon 
as the King found himſelf ſupported by ſo great a power, he iſ- 
ſued a proclamation, June 30. commanding all tenants in villain- 
age to perform their uſual ſervices to their lords ||, In a few 


days he proceeded a ſtep further; and at Chelmsford, July 2. pu- 


bliihed letters- patent, revoking all the charters of freedom which 


had been lately granted to the common people of 2 and ſome 


other places **, 
The kingdom being now reſtored t to a ſtate of perfect tranquil- 


lity, commiſſions were granted to certain judges to go into the 


different counties, for the trial of the moſt criminal of the 
rioters. Theſe commiſſions were executed with ſo much ſeverity, 
eſpecially by Sir Robert Trefilian, Chief Juſtice of the King's 
Bench, that about fifteen hundred unhappy wretches were con- 
demned and executed as traitors 1. 

The Duke of Lancaſter had reſided in Scotland during the late 
commotions, and concluded a truce with that Kindes from 


July 18. 1381, to February 2. 1384 IF. 


„Walſing. b. 263. + Id. p. _ - Froiſſart, 1, 2. c. 77. 
| Rymer, t. 7. p. 315. 316. ** Ibid. p. 217. 218. 
4 Froiſſart, 6 6. 79. +} Rymer, vol. 7. p. 312. 
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In his return from Scotland, the governor of Berwick, by di- 
rections from the Earl of Northumberland, refuſed him admit- 
tance into that town; which created a moſt violent quarrel be- 
tween the Duke and that brave and potent Earl. A parliament 
being ſummoned to meet at Weſtminſter, on Monday Novem- 
ber 4. both theſe great peers came to it, attended by their nume- 
rous followers in arms, which for ſome days interrupted all pu- 


blic buſineſs.” But the King and Lords having at length recon- 


ciled theſe powerful adverſaries, the par proceeded in its 
deliberations on Saturday November 9“. 

This parliament declared, that the late chi of liberty 
and manumiſſion, granted to many villains and bond tenants 
by the King, were null and void. But though they redu- 
ced ſo great a multitude of their fellow- ſubjects to a ſtate of 
ſervitude, they were not willing to 1mpoſe any further burden 
upon them at this time, and refuſed to grant any ſupply. 
But the King, with equal obſtinacy, refuſing to grant a gene- 
ral pardon, which was thought neceſſary for quieting the 
minds of the people after the late commotions, the parliament 
yielded, and granted a ſubſidy on wool, wool-fells, and leather +, 


After this the general pardon was publiſhed, and the parliament : 


was prorogued on December 13. to January 24. to make way for 
a ſolemnity of another nature. 

The King being now in the ſixteenth year of his age, a treaty 
of marriage was concluded between him and the Princeſs Anne, 
daughter of the late Emperor Charles IV. and fiſter to the preſent 
Emperor Winceſlaus King of Bohemia; and the Princeſs arriving 
in IO, the marriage was ſolemnized in the beginning of 
this year 7, | 

When the parliament reaſlembled January 24. the Duke of 
Lancaſter, titular King of Caſtile and Leon, made a propoſal to 


* Froiſfart, t. 2. c. 80. + Parliament, Hiſt, vol. 1. p. 363.— 308 
t Walling. p. 281. | 
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carry an army into Spain, to the aſſiſtance of the King of Portu- 


gal, and to obtain poſſeſſion of thoſe two kingdoms, if he might 


be allowed L. 60,000 for the pay of that army. This propoſal oc- 
caſioned warm debates ; and the Duke was not able ro carry his 


point at this time, The Commons however were prevailed upon 


to continue the high duties on wool, wool-fells, and leather, for 
four years after Midſummer next “. 

The brave and prudent part which the young King had acted 
during the late dangerous inſurrections, had filled the minds of 
his ſubjects with the moſt ſanguine expectations of a glorious 
reign. But theſe expectations were not anſwered ; and this prince 
did not long perſiſt in this honourable courſe. His education had 
been ſhamefully neglected by his ambitious uncles; who were too 
keenly engaged in purſuing their own deſigns to be at any pains in 
forming the mind and manners of their royal pupil. They lefc 
him in the hands of young perſons of diſſolute characters, who 
corrupted his mind with flattery, and inſpired him with the love 
of pomp and pleaſure ; ſo that he ſoon became vain, voluptuous, 
and extravagant, to a very great degree. One of the firſt unpo- 
pular acts of Richard's government, which gave his ſubjects an 
unfavourable impreſſion of his character, was his taking the great 
ſeal from Henry Le Scroop, to whom it had been committed with 
the approbation of parliament ; becauſe he refuſed to ſeal certain 
extravagant grants of land, made to ſome retainers about court, 
who had by no means merited ſuch rewards. The young King, 
incenſed at this oppoſition to his will, took the ſeal into his own 
hands, put it to theſe grants, and then delivered it to Robert 


Braybroke Biſhop of London f. 


A parhament met at Weſtminſter, Monday October 6. and af- 
ter ſome time ſpent in deliberation, granted the King a fifteenth 


parliamentary Hiſt. vol. f. p. 368.—370. 
+ Walling. p. 290. Rymer, vol. 7. p. 362. 
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and a tenth for defraying the expences of the war with France, 4 


and the other enemies of the kingdom“. 
The Biſhop of Hereford then laid before the parliament, for Schemes for [ 
their advice, two ſchemes for proſecuting the war. The firſt — | 
was, by ſending the Duke of Lancaſter into Spain with an army 
of 2000 men at arms and 2000 archers, for whoſe pay he now 
demanded only L. 43,000. The other {ſcheme was, to aſſiſt the 
people of Flanders, who were then at war with their own ſove- 
reign, who was ſupported by France. The Houſe of Lords, after 
a ſolemn debate, declared it to be their opinion, that the army 
propoſed by the Duke was too ſmall to perform any effectual ſer- 
vice; and the Houſe of Commons diſcovered a {till greater diſ- 
hke to the Duke's propoſal. The whole parliament ſeemed rather 
to favour the ſecond ſcheme, of an union with the Flemings f. | nn 
This was partly owing to a propoſal which was at this time Propoſal of | | 
made by the Biſhop of Norwich, who had diſtinguiſhed himſelf eine 
ſo much by ſuppreſſing the late inſurrections in his dioceſe. This 
martial prelate offered to raiſe an army of 3000 men at arms, and 
| 3000 archers, to tranſport them to Calais, and, in conjunction | | n 
with the Flemings, to ſerve one year againſt France, on condi- | 
tion of receiving the ſubſidies granted in the laſt parliament, both bo | 
by the clergy and laity t. But while the Engliſh were deliberating, | 
the French were acting; and having obtained a victory over the 
Flemings at Comines, and another at Roſebecque, they reduced 
all Flanders except Gand, which was beſieged ||. | 
This rapid progreſs of the French arms, with their threatening A. PD. 1:8;. 
to beſiege Calais, raiſed a great alarm in England, and occaſioned Pama. 
the meeting of a parliament on Monday February 23. The Bi- 
ſhop of London, Lord Chancellor, told the parliament, that the 
deſign of calling them was, to have their advice, whether the 


* Parliament. Hiſt, vol. 1. p. 37 t. + 1d. ibid. p. 371. 372. 


+ Walſing. p. 291. EFroiſſart, t. 2, ch. 125. 126. 
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King ſhould go into Flanders in perſon, with a royal army, to 


the relief Gand, or what other method ſhould be taken to proſe- 


cute the war *, The parliament, after deliberating ſome days, 
gave it as their advice, that ſince the truce with Scotland was 
near expiring, and the Scots ſeemed to be diſpoſed to renew hoſti- 
lities, it was not proper, that either the King, or any of his 
uncles, ſhould leave the kingdom; but they adviſed him rather to 
accept of the propoſal of the Biſhop of Norwich, for relieving 
Gand, and carrying on the war with France 6 | 

In conſequence of this parliamentary advice, an agreement was 
made with the Biſhop, who ſailed with the beſt part of his troops 
to Calais in May . This eccleſiaſtical general was not acting on 
this occaſion ſo much out of character as may appear at firſt 
ſight. He found means to bring religion into the quarrel ; and 
was not only general for the King of England againſt the King 
of France, bur leader of a croiſade for Pope Urban VI. who re- 
fided at Rome, and was acknowledged by the Engliſh, againſt 


Pope Clement VII. who reſided at Avignon, and was received by 


the French, Caſtilians, and Scots ||. Thus laſt character was of great 
advantage to the Biſhop, and enabled him both to raiſe and pay his 
army. The military men flew to his ſtandard to gain the pardon of 
their ſins, which was promiſed to all who engaged in this pious 
enterpriſe; and the good ladies of England, thinking that the old 


gentleman at Rome had a, much better Tight to keep the keys of 


the kingdom of heaven than his antagoniſt at Avignon, contri- 
buted very liberally both in money and jewels to the expences of 


the expedition **. 


The Bithop having ſpent ſome days at Calais in refreſhing his 
men, took the field, and was very ſucceſsful in his firſt military 


operations, He took Gravelines by aſſault ; and having defeated 


„ Parliament, Hiſt. vol. 1. P. 373. + Id. ibid. p. 374. 
+ Rymer, vol. 7. p. 305. 406. Walling. p. 298. 
| Waiting, p. 291. ** Enyghton, p. 2671. Walling. p. 297. 
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an army of 30,000 French and Flemings near Dunkirk, he made 
himſelf maſter of that place. He then gained the towns of Bur- 
burgh, Caſſel, Dixmude, Furnes, Newport, and Popering, with 
ſome others; and beſieged Ypres. But this place put a ſtop to his 
career: being ſtrongly fortified, and bravely defended, it re- 
ſiſted all his aſſaults; and his army, hearing of the approach of 
the King of France, decamped with great precipitation, without 
his conſent. One part of the Engliſh army marched to Bur- 
burgh, under Sir Thomas Trivet and others, and the other part 
of it retired, with the Biſhop, to Gravelines. The French army 
| inveſted Burburgh, and obliged the Englith to ſurrender the place, 
on condition of being allowed to march, with their arms, horſes, 
and baggage, to Calais *, The French then ſat down before 
Gravelines, where, apprehending a ſtout reſiſtance, they offered 
the Biſhop 15,000 marks, with liberty to demoliſh the town, and 
to retire with his army where he pleaſed. The Biſhop, after 
waiting ſome time for ſuccours from England, accepted theſe 
terms, and, having demoliſhed Gravelines, returned home with 
the ſhattered remains of his army T. Thus ended this famous ex- 
pedition of this martial biſhop, in which he did not betray any 
want of military ſkill or courage. 
Soon after the Biſhop's return, a parliament met, October 26, 
to deliberate concerning a peace with Scotland, and the means of 
proſecuting the war with France and Caſtile J. The Scots had 
engaged to ſend commiſſioners to this parliament to negotiate a 
peace; but, at the inſtigation of France, they neglected to do this 
till it was too late ||. The parliament granted the King two 
half- fifteenths, for defraying the expences of the war **, 

The Biſhop of Norwich was arraigned before this aſſembly, 


* Froiſſart, I. 2. c. 142. 145. Walſing. p. 299. — 303. 
+ Walſing. p. 305. 4 Parliament. Hiſt. v. I. p. 378. 
Walſing. p. 307. 4 Parliament. Hiſt. v. 1. p. 379. 
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by the King's miniſters, for the miſcarriage of his expedition; 
and though he defended himſelf with great ſpirit, yet, finding the 
torrent too ſtrong to be reſiſted, he caſt himſelf on the King's 


mercy, and was for ſome time deprived of his temporalities *. 


About this time overtures for a peace between England and 
France were made by the Duke of Brittany ; and the Duke of 


Lancaiter going over to Calais, entered into a negotiation on that 


ſubject with the Dukes of Berry and Burgundy, uncles to the 
King of France, But the French inſiſting on the reſtitution of 
Calais, Cherburg, and Breſt, theſe negotiations produced only 
a truce from January 26. to Michaelmas, in which the Scots were 
to be included, if they pleaſed f. The Scots, meditating an in- 
curſion into England, did not immediately accept of the truce; 
and the Duke of Lancaſter, after his return from Calais, made 
an expedition into Scotland, where he plundered and burnt ſome 
places; which the Scots ſoon after retaliated, and then acceded to 
the truce 3. | | 

The city of London was about this time a fcene of great con- 
fuſion, and of frequent tumults, occaſioned chiefly by John North- 


ampton the late Mayor, a creature of the Duke of Lancaſter's. 
But one John Conſtantin being condemned and executed, and 


Northampton impriſoned, the tranquillity of the city was reſto- 
red ||. 5 
An affair of a very dark and myſterious nature was tranſacted at 
a parliament which met at Saliſbury, April 25. An Iriſh Carmilite 
friar accuſed the Duke of Lancaſter, before the King and Council, 
of having formed a plot to murder the King and uſurp the crown, 
The Duke, juſt then returned from his expedition into Scotland, 
denied the charge with great vehemence, and inſiſted that his ac- 
cuſer ſhould be confined until he had made good his accuſation. 


* Cotton's Abridgement, p. 192. 
+ Rymer, t. 7. p. 419. — 423. Froiſſart, 1. 2. c. 147. | 
T Id. Ibid. c. 138. 149. 150. | | Walſing. p. 108. 
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The friar was accordingly committed to the cuſtody of Sir John 
Holland; but he was found dead in his chamber, on the night 
before the day appointed for his appearance in council. The ene- 
mies of the Duke gave out, that the poor friar had been murder- 
ed; and the Duke's friends aſſerted, that he had killed himſelf *. 
At this diſtance of time it is impoſſible to diſcover which of theſe 
aſſertions was moſt agreeable to truth. This parhament at Saliſ- 
bury granted the King one half-tifteenth +, 

Though the Duke of Lancaſter was very unpopular, and gene- 
rally ſuſpected of the moſt ambitious and criminal deſigus, his 
power, wealth, and influence, were ſo great, that he ſtill had the 
chief direction of public affairs. He went into France in Auguſt, 
with a grand retinue, to renew the negotiations for a peace; but, 
after ſpending $50,000 marks, he obtained only a truce till May 1. 
A. D. 1385 f. 

Ihe King's miniſters took the opportunity of the Duke s ab- 
ſence to bring his great partiſan John Northampton to his trial: 
and he was ſentenced to perpetual impriſonment a hundred miles 
from London, and his eſtate confiſcated ||. | 

Encouraged by this ſucceſs, the miniſtry formed the bold de- 
ſign of bringing the Duke himſelf to a trial for treaſon, before 
Sir Robert Trefilian, Chief Juſtice of the King's bench: A defign 
equally imprudent and illegal. The Duke, informed of their in- 
tention, retired to his caſtle of Pontefract, and every thing ſeem- 


ed to threaten a civil war; when the Princeſs of Wales interpoſed, . 
and with much difficulty patched up a kind of reconciliation be- 


tween the Duke and the King her ſon *. 
A parliament met at Weſtminſter, Neem 12. and granted 


„ Walſing. p. 309. I Id. ibid. p. 310. 
4 Rymer, vol. J. p. 438. — 447+ Walling. p. 3 10. 
I Walſing. p. 310. | Id. p. 314. 
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the King two fifteenths, to enable him to proſecute the war with 
France, Caſtile, and Scotland, at the expiration of the truce *. 
The French, reſolving to remove the ſeat of the war out of 
their own country, ſent John de Vienne, Admiral of France, with 
a fleet, a body of troops, —and a large ſum of money, to en- 
gage the Scots to invade the north of England; while a prodi- 
gious fleet and army was preparing in France for an invaſion of 
it in the ſouth f. The Scots, ever ready to liſten to ſuch propo- 
ſals, made an incurſion into Northumberland, burning and plun- 
dering the country. The King, reſolving to march in perſon 
againſt the Scots, ſummoned all the military tenants of the crown, 
and, in Auguſt, entered Scotland at the head of thirty thouſand 
horſe, beſides foot. The Scots, unable to meet this army in the 
field, retired northward, carrying with them their cattle, and 
moſt valuable effects; and the Engliſh, meeting with no oppoſi- 
tion, burnt Edinburgh, and ſome other towns, and deſolated the 


open country, But while they were thus employed, an army of 


Scots had entered the weſt marches, and were acting the ſame de- 
ſtructive part; which obliged the Engliſh to evacuate Scotland, and 
return, about the middle of September, to the defence of their own 
country . If the other part of the ſcheme had been as well exe- 
cuted, England would have been expoſed to much danger; but 
to much time was ſpent in collecting ſhips for tranſporting the 
troops to the Engliſh coaſt, that it was not till September that a 
feet of 1200 ſail rendezvouſed in the harbour of Sluys. Here 
they were detained near two months by contrary winds; fo 
that it was at length reſolved to delay the expedition till next 


* 


tpring | 
When the King entered Scotland with his army, he conferred 
new honours, and extravagant grants, on his two great favou- 


* Parliament, Hiſt. vol.1. p 383. + Walſing. p. 316. Froiſiart, I. 2. c. 156. 
t Knyghton, col. 2742. Froilfart. J. 2. c. 171, 172. 173. 
| Froulart, I. 3. c. 25. 
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rites, Michael de la Pole, the Chancellor, and Robert de Vere 
Earl of Oxford; and his two uncles, the Earls of Cambridge and 
Buckingham, were not aſhamed at this time to ſhare with theſe 
favourites in the ſpoils of the crown. The Earl of Cambridge, 
lately returned from Portugal, was made Duke of York, and the 
Earl of Buckingham Duke of Glouceſter, with a grant of 
L. 1000 a- year to each of them *, Michael de la Pole was made 
Earl of Suffolk, with a grant of 1000 marks a-year; and the 
Earl of Oxford was made Marquis of Dublin, and not long after 
Duke of Ireland, with a grant of the whole kingdom of Ireland. 
All theſe new honours and grants were confirmed by a parhament, 
which met October 20. and gave the King a tenth and fifteenth, 
and half a tenth and fifteenth, for proſecuting the war 7. 

So good an underſtanding ſubſiſted at this time between the 
King's favourites and his uncles, that the Duke of Lancaſter was 
at length indulged in his darling deſign of conducting an Englith 
army into Spain, to aſſert his claim to the crowns of Caſtile and 
Leon; and one half of the ſupplies granted by the laſt parliament 
was given him for that purpoſe. The conjuncture was thought 
favourable for proſecuting this deſign. John, the preſent King of 
Caſtile, having married Beatrix, the only legitimate child of Fer- 


dinand late King of Portugal, claimed that crown, and, 1n order 


to obtain it, beſieged Liſbon. But the Portugueſe, hating the 
Caſtilians, placed John, a natural brother of Ferdinand, on the 
throne; and, under his conduct, raiſed the ſiege of Liitbon, and 
gained a great victory over the Caſtilians at Aljubarata J. The 
new King of Portugal, ſtill dreading the ſuperior power of his 
rival the King of Caſtile, entered into a ſtrict alliance with the 
Duke of Lancaſter, engaging to aſſiſt him with his whole power in 
obtaining poſſeſſion of the kingdoms of Caſtile and Leon. The 


* Rymer, vol. 7. p. 48 1.— 484 
+ Parliament. Hiſt. vol. 1. p. 387. Walling. p. 320. 321. 
1. 3. . 15. | 
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Duke, encouraged by ſo powerful an ally, raiſed an army of 


20,000 men ; and taking with him his wife Conſtantia, heireſs 
of Caſtile, and his daughters, Philippa, Eliſabeth, and Catharine, 
failed from Portſmouth in May; and having, in his paſſage, rai- 
ſed the ſiege of Breſt, which was beſieged by the Duke of Brit- 


tany, he arrived at Corunna Auguſt 9g, . Here we ſhall leave 


him to proſecute his claim, and return to the affairs of Eng- 
land, 

The French, thinking this a proper ſeaſon for invading Eng- 
land, when deprived of ſo great a number of her braveſt ſons, 
made prodigious preparations for that purpoſe, The army de- 
ſigned for this expedition, when reviewed at Arras, amounted to 
63,000 men; and a fleet of 1200 {ſhips was provided at Sluys for 
tranſporting this army f. Theſe mighty preparations occaſioned 
a great alarm in England, eſpecially at London; but after the 
firſt conſternation was over, and the military forces of the king- _ 
dom were properly ſtationed along the coaſts, they waited with 


great tranquility the arrival of the enemy. They never did ar- 
rive: for the ſeaſon was ſo far advanced before the Duke of Berry 


joined them with his followers, that it was reſolved in a great 
council of war to delay the expedition till the next year T. Thus 
ended all thoſe prodigious preparations of the French for invading 
England, which for ſeveral months had engaged the attention of 
all Europe, and by the expences of which * of the French 
nobility were almoſt ruined. 

While the kingdom was in daily expectation of this French in- 
vaſion, a parliament was ſummoned to meet October 1. to pro- 
vide for the ſupport of the great number of troops employed in 


guarding the coaſts ll. 


* Froiart. J. 3. c. 29. 31- 32. Walſing. p. 321. Knyghton, col. 2677. 
+ Walling. p. 325. Froiſſart. J. 3. c. 35. 

1 Froitfart, 1. 3. e. 415 42. 43. 44. 

Parliament. Hiſt. vol. 1. p. 390. Cotton Abridg. p. 314. 
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It might have been imagined that the impending danger of ſo 
formidable an invaſion would have rendered this great aſſembly 


| hearty and unanimous in ſupporting government. But this was 
far from being the caſe, The Houſe of Commons, inſtead of 
granting the ſupplies, made bitter complaints againſt Michael de 
la Pole, Earl of Suffolk, Lord Chancellor, and infiſted on his be- 
ing immediately removed from his high office, and from the 
King's council, The King, to avoid granting this, retired to 
Eltham with his whole court ; and the parliament ſent the Duke 
of Glouceſter (the chief mover of this proſecution againſt the mi- 


niſters) and James Arundel Biſhop of Ely, to invite the King to 


return to his parliament; and to threaten, that if he did not 


comply, they would immediately diſſolve, and leave the nation 


in its preſent diſtracted ſtate. The King not complying at firſt, 
the parliamentary commiſſioners made a ſecond ſpeech in a much 
higher ſtrain, putting him in mind of the depoſition of Edward II. 

and plainly intimating that this would be his fate, if he did not 
return to his parliament *. 

The King, intimidated by this threat, promiſed to come in 
three days, and give his parliament full ſatis faction. He came 
accordingly, and in full parliament the Biſhop of Ely was made 
chancellor im the room of the Earl of Suffolk, who had reſigned, 
the Biſhop of Hereford was made treaſurer inſtead of the Biſhop 
of Durham, and John de Waltham was made keeper of the privy 
ſeal, The reſignation of the Earl of Suffolk did not appeaſe the 
Houſe of Commons, who hrought an impeachment againſt him 
before the Lords, for high crimes and miſdemeanors. Such as 
| peruſe the articles of this impeachment with candour, will proba- 
bly be of opinion, that there was much of party-rage in this pro- 
ſecution ; and that the Earl's greateſt crime was, the too great 


'* Kayghton, col, 2680, — 2683. 
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ſhare he had in the favour and confidence of his royal maſter *. 
He was found guilty, deprived of all he had received from the 


crown, except the title of Earl of Suffolk, and L. 20 a-year out of 


the profits of that county, and committed to. the cuſtody of his 
mortal enemy the Duke of Glouceſter. 

The parliament did not think fit to profecute any other of the 
King's miniſters at this time; but they obliged himſelf to ſign a 
commiſſion to certain lords, eleven in number, with the chancellor, 
treaſurer, and keeper of the privy ſeal, which diveſted him of all 
authority, and entirely changed the Engliſh conſtitution for a 
ſeaſon T. After all theſe tranſactions, this famous parliament 
granted the King a half tenth and fifteenth, three ſhillings. on e- 
very ton of wine, and one ſhilling in the pound on all merchan- 
diſe, for the defence of the nation. 

The Duke of Lancaſter, after landing at Corunna, made an un- 


ſucceſsful attack on the caſtle of that place; but he was more 


fortunate in his attempts on St Jago de Campoſtella, Padrone, 
and ſome other towns of Gallicia, which ſubmitted. After the 
campaign was over, he had an interview with the King of Por- 
tugal at Porto, where a marriage was ſolemnized between that 
king and the Princeſs Philippa, the Duke's daughter by Blanche 
of Lancaſter, his firſt wife. At this interview, theſe two princes 
ſettled the plan of their operations for the next campaign, againſt 
their common enemy John King of Caſtile F. 

As ſoon as the King had ſigned. the above commiſſion, inveſt- 
ing the eleven commiſſioners, together with the new chancellor, 
treaſurer, and keeper of the privy ſeal, with an almoſt unlimited 
authority, he found, that he poſſeſſed no more than the empty 
name of King, His. perſon was neglected, his court deſerted, 


* Knyghton, col. 2684. 2685. Parliament, Hiſt, vol. 4 p. 397. = 399. 
+ Knyghton, col. 2686. — 2692. Parliament. Hiſt. vol. 1. P. 401. — 404. 
1 Froiflart, 1. 3. c. 37. 38. 39. | 
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and all applications made to the Duke of Glouceſter, and the other 
commiſſioners, who were all, except the Archbiſhop of York, 
zealous partiſans of the Duke. This negle&t and ſolitude was 
very diſagreeable to a young prince, fond of power, but till 
more fond of pomp; and there is no reaſon to doubt, that he 
entertained a very lively reſentment againſt his two uncles, the 
Dukes of York and Glouceſter, and the Lords of their party, 
who had reduced him to this ſtate of inſignificancy. He was 
ſtill attended by a few perſons, who were the chief objects of his 
affection, and were reſolved to ſhare his fortunes, The chief of 
theſe were Robert de Vere, lately created Duke of Ireland, the 
Earl of Suffolk, who had eſcaped out of his priſon at Windfor, A- 
lexander Nevel, Archbiſhop of York, Sir Robert Trefilian, Chief 
Juſtice of the King's bench, Sir Nicolas Brembre late Mayor of 


London, Sir Simon de Burley conſtable of Dover caſtle, and 


ſome others of inferior note. The King held frequent conſulta- 
tions with theſe confidents about the means of emancipating 
himſelf from his preſent ſtare of ſubjection, and recovering his 
loſt authority. In theſe conſultations it is not 1mprobable, that 
ſome very raſh and deſperate propoſals were made. But many 
deſigns are ſaid to have been formed by the King and his mini- 
ſters, ſo fooliſh as well as wicked, that it ſeems probable they 
were the political lies of the day, invented and propagated by his 
enemies, to inflame the popular hatred againſt him and his fa- 
vourites. Sometimes it was reported, that the King and his mi- 
niſters deſigned to ſeize the third part of every man's perſonal 
eſtate, or to impole a heavy tax on every man's head of 6s. 8 d. 
At other times it was rumoured, that Richard intended to poi- 
| ſon the Duke of Glouceſter at a city-feaſt, or to murder him in 
an ambuſcade. One day it was given out, that the King was 
bringing over an army of Bohemians and Germans, and the 
next, an army of French, to cut the throats of all his ene- 
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mies . Theſe reports were circulated with great induſtry by 
the prevailing party, and rendered the unhappy Richard, and 
his few adherents, the objects of univerſal deteſtation. 

While this was the ſtate of affairs in England, the French were 
preparing for an invaſion, Bur when all things were in readi- 
neſs, an event happened which entirely blaſted the deſign. De _ 


Cliſſon Conſtable of France, who was to command in this expedi- 


tion, had lately paid a great ſum of money for the ranſom of 
John de Blois, pretender to the duchy of Brittany, who had been 
many years a priſoner in England. This raiſed the jealouſy of 
the reigning Duke of Brittany, who ſeized De Cliſſon when he 
was ready to embark, and threw him into priſon f. In the mean 
time the Earl of Arundel, Admiral of England, put to ſea with a 
gallant fleet; and falling in with a large fleet of French, Flemiſh, 
and Spaniſh merchantmen, eſcorted by ſome ſhips of war, on 
March 24. he obtained a complete victory, took a hundred and 
fixty fail, loaden chiefly with wine, and brought them into Eng- 
land 4. | | | | 

The Duke of Lancaſter, with his ſon-in-law the King of Por- 
tugal, took the field about the beginning of May, and made 
themſelves maſters of ſome places in the kingdom of Leon. But 


the King of Caſtile having received a reinforcement of French 


troops, appeared at the head of an army, and put a ſtop to their 
further progreſs. The heat of the climate was more deſtructive 
to the Engliſh army than their enemies; and two thirds of them 
are ſaid to have died this ſummer of a contagious diſtemper. The 
Duke himſelf was ſeized with the ſame diſtemper, and brought to 


the point of death. After his recovery, deſpairing of the conqueſt 
of Caſtile, he retired, with his family and the ſhattered remains of 


his army, into Guienne ||, 


„ Froiflart, 1.3. c. 77. 78. Walling. p. 324. + Froiſſart, 1. 3. c. 74. 75. 76. 
+ Walſing. p. 396. Knyghton, col. 2692, 
i Froiflart, I. 3. c. 87. 88. 89. 91.92. 94 
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King Richard, to divert his chagreen, and perhaps with ſome 
other views, ſet out with a ſlender retinue, about the beginning 
of Auguſt, on a progreſs into the north. At Nottingham, on the 
25th of that month, he held a council of his confidents, conſiſt- 
ing of the Archbiſhops of York and Dublin, the Biſhops of Dur- 
ham, Chicheſter, and Bangor, the Duke of Ireland, the Earl of 
Suffolk, and a few others. At this council certain queſtions were 
propoſed to the judges, who attended for that purpoſe, concern- 
ing the illegality of the late famous commiſhon. To theſe que- 


ſtions the judges returned anſwers in writing, under their ſeals, 
_ declaring the commiſſion illegal; and that all who adviſed, pro- 


moted, and acted under it, were guilty of treaſon, and ought 
to be puniſhed as traitors *. | 

This tranſaction did not long remain a ſecret; for the very 
next day Roger Fulthorp, one of the juſtices of the common pleas, 
communicated it to the Earl of Kent; and it ſoon reached the 
ears of the Duke of Glouceſter, and the Lords of his party, 


whom it ſo nearly concerned. Alarmed at this intelligence, the 


Duke and his partiſans determined to prevent their own deſtruc- 
tion, by the ruin of their enemies about the King. With this 
view they ſent private orders to their friends and followers to 
hold themſelves in readineſs to take arms at a moment's warning ; 
and diſpatched the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, to perſuade the 
King to return to London, which, being entirely . t their devo- 
tion, was the moſt proper place for executing their deſign. The 


Archbiſhop ſucceeded in his embaſſy, and, without much dith- | 


culty, perſuaded the King and his favourites (who do not ſeem 
to have had the leaſt ſuſpicion of what was deſigned againſt them) 
to return to London. The King, accompanied by his devoted 
miniſters, entered that city on Monday, November 10. and was 


* Knyghton, col. 2693. Parl. Hiſt, vol. 1. P. 407. Ke. 
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received by the Mayor, and a great multitude of citizens, on 
horſeback, and conducted to his palace “. 

But the very next day the King received b that the 
Duke of Glouceſter, the Earls of Arundel and Warwick, were 
approaching, at the head of an army of 40, ooo men f. He did 
not long remain ignorant of their intentions; for theſe Lords, 
being arrived with their army at Haringay park, ſent a letter to 
the Lord Mayor of London, on Wedneſday the 13th, deſiring, 
or rather commanding, him to make proclamation in the city, 
that their deſign in taking arms was, to bring the traitors about 
the King's perſon, viz. the Archbiſhop of York, the Duke of 


Ireland, the Earl of Suffolk, Robert Treſilian falſe juſtice, and 


Nicholas Brembre falſe knight, to juſtice J. The next day the 
three Lords were joined at Waltham-croſs by the Earl of Derby, 
and the Earl Marſhal; and theſe five made a formal appeal, or 
accuſation of high treaſon, againſt the five miniſters above men- 
tioned, before the prelates of Canterbury and Ely, who notified 
this appeal that ſame day to the King at Weſtminſter ||. 

It was now high time for thoſe five who ſaw their deſtruction 
was determined, to conſult their own preſervation, The Duke of 
Ireland made his eſcape into the north, and -the reſt concealed 
themſelves in different places. After this the Lords appellants, 
as the Duke of Glouceſter and the four Earls were called, agreed 
to appear before the King, in Weſtminſter-hall, on Sunday the 
17th, to make known their grievances and defires *. On that 
day the Lords entered the city with extreme caution, and pre- 
tended to be under the greateſt apprehenſions of being ſurpriſed 
and deſtroyed by their enemies. They ſpent ſo much time in 
ſearching York-houſe, the Mews, and other places, for ambuſhes, 
that the King waited two hours in Wann ſeated on 


K nyghton, col. 2696. | + Id. col. 2699. 
+ Knyghton, col. 2699. Brady Hiſt, vol. 2. p. 368. | 
i/ Enyghton, col. 2700, * 19d, col. 2701, Walſing. p. 330. 
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his throne, before they appeared. When they approached the 
_ throne, they fell upon their knees, and, with great profeſſions of 
loyalty, declared, that in taking up arms they had no defign a- 
gainſt his royal perſon or authority, but only to bring the five 
traitors whom they had accuſed to puniſhment. The King, ta- 
king each of them by the hand, raiſed them from their knees, and 
aſſured them, that the perſons appealed ſhould be brought before 
the next parliament, which was to meet on February 3. to under- 
go their trial *, 

In the mean time, the Duke of Ireland was endeavouring to 
raiſe an army, for his own defence and the deliverance of his 
royal maſter ; and, by the aſſiſtance of ſome gentlemen in Che- 
ſhire, he got together a body of 5000 men, with which he begun 
his march towards London, in hopes that his forces would in- 
creaſe as he advanced. But the confederated lords immediately 
put themſelves at the head of their army, reinforced by a great 
body of Londoners, and. marched northwards. The two armies 
met, December 20. at Radcot-bridge, in Oxfordſhire, where a 

battle was fought, in which the troops of the Duke of Ireland 
were entirely routed, the Duke eſcaping with great difficulty, by 
paſſing the river Iſis on horſeback, at the hazard of his life f. 
The Duke of Glouceſter, with the lords of his party, marched 
back to London with their victorious army, and arrived at Clerk- 
enwell. December 26. where they were met by the Lord. Mayor, 
who delivered to them the keys of the city. That ſame day they 
had a conference with the King in the tower, who: being now 
wholly in their power, gave orders for committing. to. priſon, or. 
baniſhing from court, every perſon whom they thought fit to 
name. About fourteen lords, knights, and gentlemen, were 
committed on this occaſion to different caſtles, to take their trials 
at the approaching parliament ; two biſhops, three lords, and: 
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+ three ladies, were baniſhed from court ; not ſo much as one per- 
ſon being left about the King for whom he had the leaſt affec- 


tion, or in whom he could place the ſmalleſt confidence *. 

On Monday, February 3. that famous parliament, ſo much 
dreaded by the one party, and defired by the other, met at Weſt- 
minſter. The ſeſſion was opened by a ſpeech from the Lord 
Chancellor, the Bifhop of Ely, declaring the deſign of the meet- 
ing to be, To conſider by what means the troubles in the 
kingdom, for want of good government, might be ended, the 
King better adviſed, the realm better governed, miſdemeanors 
ee more ſeverely puniſhed, good men better encouraged, the ſea 
** beſt kept, the marches of Scotland beſt defended, and Guienne 
* preſerved ; and how the charges of all theſe things might be 
© moſt eaſily borne f. The five lords appellants then exhibited 
their accuſation of high treaſon againſt Alexander Archbiſhop of 
York, Robert de Vere Duke of Ireland, Michael de la Pole Earl 
of Suffolk, Sir Robert Treſilian, and Sir Nicholas Brembre, di- 
geſted into thirty-nine articles T. Theſe articles are very long, 
containing many general charges againſt the accuſed, — of en- 
groſſing the royal favour, — giving the King ill advice, — obtain- 
ing grants for themſelves and their friends from the crown, and 
the like. The famous opinion of the judges at Nottingham was 
not forgotten: every thing was much exaggerated, and expreſſed 
with the greateſt acrimony. The accuſed being called ſeveral 
days, and not appearing, and the Lords having taken ſome time 
to examine the articles, they, on Thurſday, 13th of February, con- 


demned all the five to be executed as traitors, and their eſtates 


confiſcated ||. 
The Duke of Ireland had made his ape into Holland, where he 


died about four years after. The Earl of Suffolk alſo 80 beyond 


* Knyghton, p. 2705. 2706. + Parliament. Hiſt. vol. 1. p. 411. 8 
Brady Hiſt. vol. 2. p. 372.—383. Parl. Hiſt, vol. 1. p. 414.—427+ 
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ſeas, and died at Paris this ſame year“. The Archbiſhop of 
York was taken at Shields; but his enemies not daring to execute 
one of his character, he was allowed to eſcape, and ſpent the 
ſhort remainder of his days in Flanders, as curate of a ſmall pariſh. 


Sir Robert Treſilian and Sir Nicholas Brembre being taken, were 
executed, the one on the geh, the other on the 20th, of Febru- 


ary . | 
To pay a compliment to the King, when they were thus de- 


ſtroying his moſt zealous friends, the prevailing party thought 
fit to have it declared in parliament, That nothing contained in 


the articles againſt the five condemned traitors ſhould reflect any 
diſhonour on the King, on account of his youth, and the inno- 


cency of his royal perſon f. 

On the firſt day of the parliament, Sir Robert Belknap, Chief 
Juſtice of the Common Pleas, Sir Roger Fulthorp, Sir John Holt, 
Sir William Burgh, Judges of the ſame court, Sir John Carey, 
Chief Baron of the Exc hequer, and John Loketon, King's Ser- 

geant, had been taken out of the courts of Weſtminſter-hall, and 
committed to the tower ; and on Monday, March 2. they were 
impeached by the Commons of high treaſon, for putting their 
hands and ſeals to the famous queſtions and anſwers at Notting- 
ham. The judges and ſergeant pleaded in excuſe, that they had 
been overawed and threatened by the Archbiſhop of York, the 

Duke of Ireland, and Earl of Suffolk, to do what they had done. 
No regard was paid to this excuſe; and on March 6. they were all 
condemned to be drawn and hanged, as traitors, and their eſtates 
confiſcated. But their lives were ſpared, at the interceſſion of the 
biſhops ; and they were ſent into Ireland, and there confined to 
different towns for life ||. 


Speed. p. 604. + Parl. Hiſt, vol. 1. p. 431. 
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On Tueſday, March 3. John Blake and Thomas Uſk were im 
peached of high treaſon by the Commons, the former for draw- | 
ing up the queſtions propoſed to the judges at Nottingham, and 
the latter for procuring himſelf to be made under-theritt of 


Middleſex, with a deſign to arreſt the Duke of Glouceſter and o- 


ther lords. They both pleaded, That they acted by the King's 
command. But, without any regard to this plea, they were con- 
demned on March 4. to be drawn and hanged as traitors ; and 
this ſentence was executed upon them that ſame day *, 

On Friday, March 6. the Biſhop of Chicheſter, the King's con- 
feſſor, was impeached of high treaſon by the Commons, for be- 
ing preſent when the queſtions were propoſed to the judges at 
Nottingham, and for perſuading and threatening them ro give 
their anſwers, He denied the laſt part of the charge with great 
ſolemnity, and declared, that the judges had acted on that occa- 
ſion with perfect freedom. But notwithſtanding this defence, he 
was condemned to the puniſhment of a traitor, his eſtate confiſ- 
cated, and the temporahties of his ſee to be ſeized into the King's 
hands. But his life was ſpared on account of his office ; and he 
was baniſhed into Ireland F. 

The vindictive ſpirit of the Duke of Glouceſter and * party 
was not yet ſatisfied: For on March 12. Sir Simon Burley, Sir 
John Beauchamp, Sir John Saliſbury, and Sir James Berners, 
were all impeached of high treaſon; and a charge, conſiſting of 


fixteen articles, exhibited againſt them by the Commons. The 


chief crimes alledged againſt them in theſe articles were, their 
being privy to the deſigns of the five perſons firſt condemned by 

this parliament ; their poſſeſſing too great a ſhare in the favour 
and confidence of the King, and giving him ill advice. They 
all pleaded, Not guilty ; and the holidays now approaching, the 


parliament adjourned on Friday March 20. to Monday April 14. 


„Parliament. Hiſt. vol. 1. p. 434. + Id. ibid. p. 437. | 
| This 
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This famous parliament was by this time become little better 


than a party confederacy, ready to gratify all the paſſions of the 


Duke of Glouceſter and the other lords : For on the day of the 
adjournment all the members of both houſes took a ſolemn oath, 
to ſtand by Thomas Duke of Glouceſter, Henry Earl of Derby, 
Richard Earl of Arundel and Surrey, Thomas Earl of Warwick, 
and Thomas Earl Marſhal, to maintain and ſupport them with 
all their power, and to live and die with them againſt all men *. 
During the receſs of parliament, great endeavours were uſed to 


ſave the lives of the four impeached knights, particularly of Sir 


Simon Burley, This gentleman had been greatly eſteemed by Ed- 
ward III. and the Black Prince, by whom he had been appoint- 
ed tutor to Richard. He was much beloved by the King, whom 
he had conſtantly attended from his infancy; and having con- 
ducted the Queen into England, he ſtood high in her favour. 
This Princeſs, who was commonly called the good Queen Anne, 
fell on her knees before the Duke of Glouceſter, and with the 


moſt earneſt importunity begged the life of Burley f. But all in 


vain; the Duke was inexorable; and Burley being brought into 
parhament on May 5. was found guilty of high treaſon, and be- 
headed that ſame day on Towerhill. On the 12th May, the o- 
ther three knights had the ſame ſentence pronounced and executed 
upon them, Beauchamp and Berners being beheaded, and Salil- 
bury hanged 2. | | 
The parliament had, in the intervals of theſe trials, found lei 
ſure to grant the King three ſhillings on every ton of wine import- 
ed, a ſhilling in the pound on all merchandiſe, except wool, one 


half-tenth, and one half-fifteenth; and on June 2. they conti- 
nued the high duties on wool, wool-tells, and leather ||. The 


* Brady Hiſt, vol. 2. Append. N® 106. + Vita Richardi II. p. 102. 


1 Parliament. Hiſt. vol. 1. p. 436. 
{| Rymer, vol. 5. p. 620. Cotton's Abridg. p. 332. 
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Duke of Glouceſter having taken this dreadful vengeance on his 
enemies, did not forget to reward himſelf and his friends : for he 
obtained a vote for L. 20,000, to himſelf and the other Lords ap- 
pellants, out of the ſubſidy on wool; and then this parliament was 
diſſolved June 4. after a ſeſſion of four . the longeft that 


had ever been in England. | 
The ſentiments of the people of thofe times were much divided 


concerning the conduct of this famous parliament. The prevail- 
ing party called it © the parliament that wrought wonders;“ but 


others gave it the appellation of © the parliament without mercy *.“ 


It cannot be denied, that this aſſembly declared many things to 
be high treaſon, and puniſhed them as ſuch, which bore no re- 


| ſemblance to that great offence ; never reflecting, when inflamed 
with party-rage, that they were making precedents which might 


one day prove fatal to themſelves, or their poſterity. 
It was very happy for the Englith at this time, that the King 


of France was ſo much engaged in emancipating himſelf from 
the dominion of his uncles, that he could take no advantage of 


their civil diſſentions. But the Scots made ſeveral incurfions into 


the north of England in this ſpring and ſummer; and an army 


of them, commanded by the Earl of Douglas, befieged Newcaſtle. 
Henry Lord Percy, better known in hiſtory by the name of Hot- 
ſpur, obliged the Scots to raiſe the ſiege; and following them to 
Otterburn, a bloody battle was there fought Auguſt ro; in which 
Earl Douglas was ſlain, on the one fide; and on the other, Hot- 
ſpur and his brother Ralph Percy were taken priſoners; and both 


nations claimed the victory f. The Earl of Arundel, Admiral of 


England, put to ſea this ſummer with a gallant fleet, made ſome 
deſcents on the coaſt of France, and took a conſiderable number 
of ſhips J. 


* Knyghton, col. 2701. T Id. col. 2728. 2729. Froiſſart, 1, 3. c. 123.— 129. 
+ Froiſſart, I. 3. c. 116. 117. 133. | 
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The Duke of Lancaſter ſpent this whole year in Guienne, 
where he was more ſucceſsful in his political intrigues, than he 
had been the year before in his warlike enterpriſes. The Duke 
of Berry, uncle to the King of France, paid his addreſſes to the 
Princeſs Catharine, only child of the Dake of Lancaſter, and his 
wife Conſtance, heireſs of Caſtile. The King of Caſtile was great- 


ly alarmed at the news of this courtſhip, apprehending, that if 


this marriage took effect, it would produce a peace between France 
and England; and that theſe two powerful nations would unite 
m pulling him down from his throne, and placing the Duke of 
Berry in his room. To prevent this danger, he cauſed very ad- 
vantageous propoſals to be made to the Duke of Lancaſter for a 
marriage between Catharine and his eldeſt fon Henry Prince of 
Caſtile. The Duke, wiſely conſidering that this was the moſt di- 


rect way of putting an end to all diſputes about the crown of Ca- 


ſtile, as well as of gaining great advantages to himſelf, accepted of 


theſe propoſals; by which he was to receive 200,000 crowns for 


the expences of his expedition, together with an annuity of 10,000 
florins to himſelf, and one of an equal ſum to his wife Conſtance, 
during their reſpective lives “. 

The Kings of England and France vet both heartily wearied 
of that war which had ſo long ſubſiſted between the two nations, 
ſent their pleni potentiaries to Lenlinghen, who concluded a truce 
till Auguſt 16. A. D. 1392; in which all the allies of both crowns 
were included . 

Though Richard had now ſubmitted about a year to the dic- 
tates of the Duke of Glouceſter, who ruled every thing at his 
pleaſure, he ſecretly reſolved to throw off the yoke as ſoon as poſ- 
fible. In conſequence of this reſolution, when a very numerous 
council was aſſembled, May 3. the King entered, and, in a reſo- 
lute tone, demanding to know, What age he was? It was an- 


* Froiſſart, I. 3. c. 138. 140, Walſing. p. 347. Rymer, vol. 7. P. 603. 


+ Rymer, vol, 7. p. 623. 3 
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ſwered, In his twenty-ſecond year. Am I not then at age, re- 


_ plied he, to take the reins of government into my own hands, 


and no longer to remain under the management of tutors? The 


 Glouceſterian party were ſtruck dumb by this unexpected blow; 


and Richard proceeding with ſpirit, took the great ſeal from A- 
rundel Archbiſhop of York, and gave it to William of Wickham, 
Biſhop of Wincheſter; he turned out the Duke of Glouceſter, the 
Earls of Warwick and Arundel, and all who had been brought in- 
to office by them, and put others in their room *. Thus was 


this triumphant party diveſted in a moment of that authority 


which they had obtained with ſo much labour, and had endea- 
voured to ſecure by ſhedding ſo much blood. 

The firſt ſteps which Richard took after this total hens in 
the adminiſtration were very prudent. He iſſued a proclamation 
May 16. to inform all his ſubjects, that he had taken the govern- 


ment into his own hands; and that they might now expect to en- 


joy greater tranquillity than they had formerly done. Soon after 


he publiſhed a general pardon, and remitted the half-tenth and 
Half-fifteenth which had been granted by the laſt parliament. 


Theſe gentle meaſures ſo quieted the minds and gained the affec- 
tions of the people, that the diſcarded party found it — 
to raiſe the leaſt diſturbance 7. 

While things were in this ſituation, the Duke of Lancaſter re- 
turned into England in November, after an abſence of more than 
three years ꝓ. Soon after his arrival, Richard held a great coun- 


c:] of Peers at Reading; where the Duke of Glouceſter, and the 


Lords of his party, - were brought ro court by Lancaſter, and 

teemingly, at leaſt, reconciled to the King by his mediation ||. 
The flames of party which had raged with ſo much violence, 

being now a little ſmothered, a parliament met in great tran- 


* Vita R. II. p. 10%. Rymer, vol. 7. p. 616. 618. 620. Walling. p. 337. 
Knyghton, col. 2734. | 7 Rym. Fed, * 7. Pp. 620. 
: Walling. p. 342. Id. ibid. 
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quillity, January 17. at Weſtminſter . The Biſhop of Win- 
cheſter, Lord Chancellor, opened the ſeſſion with a ſpeech, in 
which he declared, that the King being now of full age, was de- 
termined to govern his ſubjects in peace and quiet, and to do ju- 
ſtice to all both of the clergy and laity. He put them alſo in 
mind, that the nation being ſurrounded with enemies, it would 
be neceſſary either to make peace, or provide for war T. On the 
fourth day of the parliament, the Lord Chancellor delivered the 
great ſeal, and the Biſhop of St David's the Treaſurer, delivered the 
keys of the exchequer, to the King, before both houſes; and all the 
other members of the council begged leave to reſign their ſeveral of- 
fices, which was granted. After all theſe reſignations, it was declared 
in full parliament, That if any one had any complaint to make 
againſt any of theſe perſons, they might now do it with all free- 
dom. It was anſwered by both Lords and Commons, That 
% they knew nothing amiſs of any of them, and that they had 
„ behaved themſelves well in their reſpective offices.” After this 
honourable teſtimony in their favour, the King redelivered the 


263 


A. D. 1390. 


323 — —— 


ſeal to the Biſhop of Wincheſter, and the keys of the exchequer 


to the Biſhop of St David's, and reſtored all the reſt to their for- 
mer offices, at the fame time admitting the Dukes of Lancaſter 
and Glouceſter into the council ; but with this proteſtation, that 
he ſtill had it in his power to retain or diſmiſs any of theſe coun- 
ſellors at his pleaſure 4. 

The King's uncles had by this time paid their court ſo effec- 
tually to their royal nephew, that they obtained the moſt valuable 
favours from him in this parliament. The Duke of Lancaſter 
was created Duke of Aquitaine for life, with a grant of all the 
revenues of that duchy. Edward, eldeſt ſon of the Duke of 
York, was created Earl of Rutland, with a grant of 800 marks a- 
year to ſupport that dignity. The Commons granted the King 


Parliament. Hiſt, vol. 1. p. 442. T 1d. ibid. t 1d. ibid. 
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forty ſhillings on every ſack of wool exported, and five marks 
on every laſt of leather, one third of which to ſupply the King's 
preſent occaſions, and the remainder to be reſerved as a fund in 
caſe of war *. | 

In another parliament, which met November 12. this ſubſidy 
on wool, wool-fells, and leather, was continued for three years ; 
and one half-renth, and one halt-fifteenth, were granted to defray 


the expences of the Duke of Lancaſter, and other plenipotentia- 


ries, who were to be ſent to Amiens to negotiate a peace with 
France f. In this parliament the King confirmed a grant 
which he had formerly made, to the Dukes of York and Glou- 
ceſter, of L. 1000 a-year 1. To repair the breaches which had 
been made in the conſtitution, during the late commotions, it 
was declared by this parliament, © That the preſent King ſhould 
“ be as free, and enjoy all the prerogatives that any of his noble 
* progenitors, formerly Kings of England, had enjoyed ||.” Nay, 
ſo good an underſtanding ſubſiſted at this time between the King 


and his people, that on the laſt day of this parliament both hou- 


ſes returned their humble thanks to the King, for his good go- 
vernment, and for the great affection and zeal he had continually 
ſhewn for the good of his people; and the King thankel them 


for their grants“. 
Nothing happened during this whole year to diſturb thn hap- 


py tranquillity which England now enjoyed. A parliament 
which met November 3. at Weſtminſter, granted the King ample 


ſupplies, and confirmed all his royal prerogatives, by a ſtatute ++. 

As the rruce between England and France, and their allies on 
both ſides, was to expire this year in Auguſt, great endeavours 
were u£d to bring about a peace before that time. For this pur- 
poſe conferences' were held at Amiens in the ſpring, which 


* Cotton. Abrid. p. 232. + Knyghton, col. 2739. 
} Parliament, Hiſt. vol. 1. p. 449. | 1bid, 


## Ibid, ++ Ibid, « 
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In che mean time, che city of London fell under the heavy 
diſpleaſure of the court, on account of ſome tumults, in one of 
which the populace aſſaulted the palace of the Biſhop of Saliſ- 
bury, who was High Treaſurer. 


CIVIL and Mrcitany. 


| N only a prolongation of the truce to Michaelmas, A. D. 


For theſe offences the mayor 


and ſheriffs were impriſoned, and the city was deprived of its 


liberties. But the citizens having ſubmitted to the King's plea- 
ſure, and implored his mercy, he entered the city in a kind of 
triumph, Auguſt 21. and was received with great demonſtrations 
of reſpec and joy. Soon after this all their charters were re- 
ſtored and confirmed, at the interceſſion of the Queen f. But 
the King's ſeverity ſeems to have made a deeper impreſſion on the 
minds of the citizens than his mercy. 
Conferences for a peace between France and England were held 
at Lenlingen, in the ſpring of this year; and, with ſome inter- 
ruptions, continued to May 27. A. D. 1 304. when a *ruce for 


four years was concluded 4. 


A temporary peace being now eſtablihed, Richard reſolved up- 
on an expedition into Ireland, to ſettle the affairs of that king- 
dom, as well as to divert his grief for the loſs of his beloved con- 
ſort, the good Queen Anne, who died at Shene, on Whitſunday 
All the Engliſh who had eſtates in Ireland, were 
commanded, by a proclamation, to be in that kingdom by Sep- 
Having provided a fleet and army, the King failed 
from Milford-haven about Michaelmas, and ſoon after landed 


in Ireland, where he met with little oppoſition. 
chieftains, finding themſelves unable to make effectual refiſt= 


this year ||. 


tember 8**, 


For the Iriſh 


ance, came in and made their ſubmithons; and Richard, who 


— 


* Rymer. Fad. t. 7. p. 722. 
4 Rymer. Fad. t. 7. p. 770. 
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was naturally generous, received them kindly, and loaded them 
with preſents. Having held a parliament, and fpent the win- 
ter in Dublin, he returned into England in the ſpring, A. D. 
1395 *. | | 

While the King was in Ireland, the Duke of York, who had 
been appointed regent, called a parliament, which met at Welt- 
minſter 28th January, and granted a tenth from the clergy, and 
a fifteenth from the laity, for defraying the expences of the Irith 
expedition, But to this grant the parliament annexed a pro- 
teſtation, That it was not made de jure, but out of good will, 
and affection to the King f.“ 

Richard, having been about a year a widower, reſolved upon 
a ſecond marriage, and ſent a ſplendid embaſſy to the court of 
France, to demand the Princeſs Iſabella, eldeſt daughter of 
Charles VI. a child between ſeven and eight years of age 7. 
He was probably determined to this unequal match by the 
hopes of accelerating the peace between the two nations, and of 
procuring a powerful ſupport againſt his uncles, particularly the 
Duke of Glouceſter, of whoſe factious pune he was in continual 
dread. 

The Engliſh ab der at the court of France having ſettled 
all the articles of the intended marriage, the contract was con- 
firmed by Charles VI. at Paris, March 9. A. D. 1396. At the 
ſame time and place, a prolongation of the truce between France 
and England, for twenty-five years, was ratified “x. As the King 
of England and the French Princeſs were within the prohibited 
degrees of conſanguinity, a diſpenſation from the Pope was ne— 
ceſſary; which retarded the marriage till November 1. when it was 


Walſing. p. 351. T Parliament. Hiſt. vol. 1. p. 454. 
1 Rymer. Fad, t. 7. p. 802. Id. ibid. t. 7. p. 820. 
* Rymer, Fed. t. 7. p. 821. &c. 
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celebrated with great pomp in the church of St Nicholas, at Calais, 


by the Archbiſhop of Canterbury “. | | 
Thomas of Woodſtock, Duke of Glouceſter, the youngeſt of 


King Richard's three uncles, was a prince of a covetous, ambi- - 


tious, proud, and turbulent diſpoſition, Though he had received 
grants of immenſe value from his nephew, he was conſtantly en- 
gaged in factious machinations to diſturb his government. He 
had been at the head of that party which had extorted a commiſ- 
ſion to do what they pleaſed, A. D. i386, and had made ſuch a 
cruel uſe of their power, by deſtroying all the King's miniſters, 
judges, and ſervants. He had oppoſed the French marriage and 


truce while they were in agitation, and exclaimed loudly againſt 
them after they were concluded. He ſeldom came to court, but 


to inſult his ſovereign, or to council, but to thwart his mea- 
ſures T. He had ſeveral meetings in the ſpring and ſummer of 
this year with the principal prelates and nobles of his party; in 
which, it is ſaid, the moſt daring deſigns. were formed againſt 
the government, if not againſt the perſon of the King . Ri- 


chard was not ignorant of his uncle's diſaffection, and began to 


be under uneaſy apprehenſions about its conſequences. * Theſe 
apprehenſions were much increaſed by his two uterine brothers, 
the Earls of Kent and Huntington, and by his other confidents, 
who earneſtly intreated him to prevent his own deſtruction, and 
that of all his friends, by ſeizing the Duke of Glouceſter, with 
the Earls of Arundel and Warwick, his chief accomplices ||. To 


this the King at length gave his conſent. The Duke of Glouce— 


ſter was ſurpriſed at his caſtle of Pleſhy in Eſſex, hurried on 
board a ſhip, and conveyed to Calais, as a place of the greateſt 


* Rymer. Fad, t. 7. p. 846. Walſing. p. 353. 
+ Fabian. Cronicle, vol. 2. p. 149. Froiſſart, v. 4. c. 86. 
1 19. ibid. | Rymer, vol. 8. p. 6. 7. 
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ſecurity. The two Farls were ſeized at the ſame time in London, 


and committed to priſon *. 
As ſoon as thoſe great perſons were in cuſtody, a council was 


held at Nottingham, Auguſt 1. to conſider in what manner they 


were to be proſecuted. At this council an appeal of treaſon was 


brought by fix Earls and two Lords, againſt the Duke of Glou- 
ceſter, the Earls of Arundel and Warwick, to which they were to 
anſwer at the next parliament, which was ſummoned to meet, at 
Weſtminſter, September 17. 

Great preparations were made for this famous parliament, 
which was to determine the fate of a prince of the blood, and of 
ſome of the moſt powerful nobles of the kingdom. A wooden 
building, of great extent, was erected near Weſtminſter-hall, for 
the reception of ſo numerous an aſſembly f. Six hundred men 
at arms, and two hundred archers, were raiſed for a guard to the 
King; and all the Lords came attended with ſuch prodigious re- 
tinues, that they not only filled all the lodgings in London, and 


its ſuburbs, but in all the towns and villages within ten or twelve 


miles around 4. In the ſecond ſeſſion, the clergy of both pro- 
vinces appointed Sir Thomas Percy their procurator in the in- 
tended trials, at which the canons of the church did not permit 
them to be preſent ||. In the ſame ſeſſion, the commiſſion of re- 
gency, in the tenth year of the King's reign, was declared to 
have been traiterouſly made; and all the pardons which had been 
granted to, thoſe who had acted under it were cancelled. Next 
day the Commons impeached Thomas Arundel Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury of treaſon; and the day after he was found guil- 
ty, and baniſhed the kingdom **, In the next ſeſſion, the 
Lords appellants gave in their articles of accuſation againſt the 


Earl of Arundel, which conſiſted of the ſeveral things he had 


w 


* Walling. p. 354. Froiſſart, 1, 4. c. 90. 6 + Stow's Chron.. p. 315. 

t Rymer. Fad, tom. 8. p. 14. Hollenſhed. Chron. p. 490. 

| Walling. p. 354. Id. ibid. | 
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done in procuring and executing the above commiſſion. After a 
very ſhort trial, he was condemned, carried directly from the 
bar to Towerhill, and there beheaded, September 21. *. On the 
{ame day, a mandate was iſſued by the King and his council in 


parliament, to Thomas Earl Marſhal, Governor of Calais, to 


bring the Duke of Glouceſter to the bar of the houſe as ſoon. as 
poſſible, to anſwer to the accuſation that had been given in a- 
gainſt him by the Lords appellants 7. To this mandate the Earl 
Marſhal returned this anſwer, September 24. That he could not 
bring the ſaid Duke before the King and his council in that 
** parhament; for that, being in his cuſtody in the King's priſon 
at Calais, he there died.” The Lords appellants and the Houſe 


of Commons then demanded, that the late Duke of Glouceſter 


ſhould be declared to have been a traitor, and all his eſtates. and 
honours forfeited ; which was accordingly done . In the inter- 
val between the above mandate and the return, the Earl of War- 


wick was tried, and found guilty of treaſon ; but the King ſpared. 


his life, and conſigned him to perpetual confinement in the iſle 
of Man ||. The four great objects of the King's diſpleaſure being 
thus diſpoſed of, the Commons interceded for favour to the other 
prelates and Lords. who had been named in that famous com- 


miſſion, for which the four already tried had. been condemn- 


A 
The time, place, and other circumſtances of the death of the 
Duke of Glouceſter, excited ſtrong ſuſpicions that he had been 


murdered; and theſe ſuſpicions, it muſt be confeſſed, were highly 


probable. The King and his miniſters, it was ſaid, not daring 
to bring a prince ſo nearly related to the crown, and ſo exceed- 
ingly popular, (particularly in London), to a public trial and exe- 
cution, had employed aſſaſſins to murder him in priſon, A po- 


Walſing. p. 354. 355. + Rymeri Foed. t. 8. p. 15. 
+ Parliament. Hiſt. vol. 1. p. 471. | Walling. p. 355. 
Parliament. Hitt. vol, 1.. p. 478. | 
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licy equally weak and wicked, which juſtly brought much odium 
on the King end his confidential ſervants. The preciſe time and 


manner of Glouceſter's death were never certainly known, and are 


differently related by different authors *. 


The King was ſo well pleaſed with this ſeſſion of oe 
which had been perfectly ſubſervient to his will, that on the laſt 
day of it, (September 29.), he advanced rhe Earls of Derby, Rut- 
land, Kent, Huntington, and Nottingham, to be Dukes of Here- 
ford, Albemarle, Surrey, Exeter, and Norfolk; the Earl of So- 
merſet, to be Marquis of Dorſet; the Lords Deſpenſer, Nevile, 
Percy, and Scrope, to be Earls of Glouceſter, Weſtmoreland, Wor- 
ceſter, and Wiltſhire; and then adjourned the parliament to the 
27th January, to be then held at Shrewſbury f. 

When the parliament met at Shrewſbury, proceeding in the 
ſame tract of ſubmiſſion to the royal pleaſure, it reverſed all the 
acts of that famous parliament A. D. 1388, in which the Duke of 
Glouceſter's party had predominated, and had executed ven- 
geance on all their oppoſers. The anſwers of the judges, for which 


they had been condemned as traitors, were now declared to be the 


anſwers of good and loyal ſubjects 3. Several perſons who had 
been of the Duke of Glouceſter's party were condemned and for- 


teited ; but their lives were ſpared. The Houſe of Commons 


granted very liberal ſupplies; and, till further to manifeſt their 
affection to the King, they petitioned the Houſe of Lords to con- 
trive ſome method to ſecure the tranſactions of that parliament 
from ſuch changes as had happened to thoſe of former parlia- 
ments, After deliberating among themſelves, and conſulting 
with the judges, all the Lords, Spiritual and Temporal, took a 
ſolemn oath on the croſs of Canterbury, never to ſuffer any of 
the tranſactions of that parliament to be changed; while all the 


* Froiſſart, t. 4. c. 90. p. 292. Walling, p. 355» 
+ Parliament. Hil, vol. 1. p. 479. 
t Ruff head's Statutes, vol. 1. p- 419, 420. 
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members of the Houſe of Commons held up their hands, to ſig- 


nify their taking the ſame oath, The King, to crown the whole, 


procured a bull from the Pope, to confirm all the acts of that 
parliament, which he cauſed to be publicly read in all the cliief 
cities of the kingdom *. But it ſoon appeared, that theſe were 


feeble ſecurities againſt the torrent of faction, which in thoſe times 


ran, ſometimes on one fide, and ſometimes on another, with ſuch 
violence, that it levelled every mound, and overwhelmed all that 
ſtood in 1ts way. 

In the time of this parhament, a quarrel broke our between the 
Dukes of Hereford and Norfolk, which was attended with the 
moſt important and unexpected conſequences, On the laſt day of 
January, and of the parliament, the Duke of Hereford preſented. 
a ſchedule to the King, which he ſaid contained an account of 
certain ſlanderous words which the Duke of Norfolk had ſpoken 


to him of his Majeſty T. This ſchedule being read, the Lords and 
Commons referred the determination of that affair to the King, 
and a committee of twelve Lords and ſix Commoners, which the 
two Houſes had that day choſen, and inveſted. with parliamentary 


powers 7. 
After this famous ll was diflolved, the King held ſe- 
veral deliberations with the parliamentary commiſſioners on the 


diſpute between the Dukes of Hereford and Norfolk. At length, 
| when the one continued to deny what the other affirmed, it was 
reſolved, that this controverſy ſhould be determined by the laws 
of chivalry, in a fingle combat between the contending parties; 
and that this combat ſhould be fought at Coventry, September 16.. 
before the King and the committee of parliament. But when the 
two Noble combatants had entered the liſts, and were ready to 


engage, the King interpoſed, and by the advice of the parliamen- 


tary commiſſioners pronounced the following ſentence, *©* That 


- Watkog. p. 356. + Parliament. IIiſt. vol. 1. P. 490. -: 3 Id. ibid 
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„the Duke of Hereford ſhould be baniſhed the kingdom for ten 
« years, to depart on or before the 13th of October next; — that 
© the Duke of Norfolk ſhould void the realm for term of life, and 
© that he ſhould be out of the kingdom by the 2oth of October 
% next *.“ Both the Dukes, before their departure, obtained let- 
ters-patent from the King, with conſent of the commitree of par- 
liament, impowering them to conſtitute certain perſons their at- 
tornies, for receiving in their name any inheritance that might 
fall to them during their exile F This tranſaction, ſufficiently 
myſterious in itſelf, is ſtrangely miſrepreſented by Sir John Froiſ- 
ſart, a contemporary hiſtorian, with a view to exculpate the Duke 


of Hereford (afterwards Henry IV.), and to blacken the charac- 


ters of the King and of rhe Duke of Norfolk 4. 

The King, at the concluſion of the great parliament, (as it 
was called), had granted a general indemnity to all his ſub- 
jets, for all treaſons, &c. of which they had been guilty ; 
but none were to enjoy the benefit of this indemnity, who did 
not take out charters of pardon before St John's day, A. D. 


1398 ||. Many having neglected to do this, the courtiers, and 


particularly the parliamentary commiſſioners, extorted great ſums 
of money from them; which occaſioned much diſcontent with 
the King and his confidents **, Theſe diſcontents were very much 


increaſed by the complaints of the families and friends of the late 


Duke of Glouceſter, and of the two baniſhed Dukes of Hereford 


and Norfolk ; and the arbitrary proceedings of the committee of 


parliament, who made laws, and acted in all things as if they 
had been a full parliament, ſtill further inflamed the minds of the 


pcople FF. 


* Walling. p. 356. Parliament. Hiſt; vol. 1. p. 494. 
+ Rymeri Fad, t. 8. p. 49. 51. | 4 Froiſſart, t. 4. c. 92. p. 296. 
Parliament. Hiſt. p. 487. ** T. Otterbourne, Chron. p. 199. 


++ Ruff head's Statutes, vol. 1. p. 422. Kc. 
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When the nation was in this ferment, the famous John of 


Gaunt Duke of Lancaſter died, February 3. A. D. 1399 *. By 


this event, a prodigious acceſſion of wealth and power fell to his 


only ſon Henry of Bolingbroke, the baniſhed Duke of Hereford, 
to the peaceable poſſeſſion of which he ought to have been ad- 


mitted by his attorney, according to the tenor ↄf his letters- pa- 


tent T. But the King and committee of parhament, contrary to 
the plaineſt dictates of equity and prudence, on March 18. de- 
clared theſe letters null and void, and ſeized all the. great e- 
ſtates of the late Duke of Lancaſter. This flagrant act of tyranny 
and oppreſſion excited univerſal indignation againſt the authors 
of it, and compaſſion for Henry now Duke of Lancaſter. 

The infatuated Richard, after he had excited ſuch general diſ- 
content among his ſubjects, was ſo imprudent as to leave Eng- 
land, and to carry with him all the great men on whoſe attach- 
ment he could depend 4. Having collected great ſums of money, 
by means which ſtill further encreaſed the diſaffection of his peo- 
ple, and conſtituted his uncle the Duke of Vork regent of the 
kingdom, he ſailed from Milford-haven about the end of May, 
and ſoon after landed in Ireland with a powerful army ||. The 
deſign of this moſt unſeaſonable expedition was, to revenge the 
death of Roger Mortimer Earl of March, the preſumptive heir of 
his crown, and to reduce that kingdom to a more perfect ſub- 
jection. But he was not allowed time to make any great progreſs 


in the execution of that deſign. 


Henry of Bolingbroke was at the court of France when he re- 


ceived intelligence of his father's death, and of the revocation 


of his letters-patent; and he ſoon after received invitations from 
his numerous and powerful friends 1 in England, to come over and 


+ T. Otterbourne, p. 197. 
. + Ryiaer. Fwd. t. 8. p. 49. Walling. p 357. + Walſing. p. 557. 
T. Otucrbourne, Chron. p. 200. Rymeti Fed. t. 8. p. 83. | 
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vindicate his rights to the eſtate of Lancaſter *, Encouraged 
by theſe invitations, and the news of Richard's expedition in- 
to Ireland, he reſolved to return into England; and having 
obtained a few ſhips, and a ſmall number of armed men, from 
the Duke of Brittany, he put to ſea, with the exiled Archbi- 


ſhop of Canterbury and the young Earl of Arundel in his com- 


pany . After hovering ſome days on the coaſt, the landed at 


Ravenſpure, in Yorkſhire, July 4.; and was joined by the power- 


ful Earls of Northumberland and Weſtmoreland, with the other 
barons of the north, and their followers 4. Seeing himſelf at the 
head of a great army, he marched ſouthward, giving out, that 
he was come only to recover his inheritance of Lancaſter; which 
brought ſuch multitudes to his ſtandard, that they ſoon amount- 
ed to ſixty thouſand men. | 

The Duke of York, regent of the kingdom, raifed a conſider- 
able army, with which he marched towards Briſtol, about which 
place it was expected the King would land from Ireland. By this 
means the armies approaching each other, a conference was held 
at Berkeley, on Sunday July 27, between the Dukes of York and 
Lancaſter, and a certain number of their friends. At this confe- 
rence, the Duke of Lancaſter ſtill pretending that he came only for 
the recovery of his inheritance, an agreement was ſoon made, 
and he was joined by the Duke of York, and the greateſt part of 
his forces ||. : | 

The Duke of Lancaſter then marched at the head of the united 
armies, and inveſted the caſtle of Briſtol, in which ſome of the 
moſt obnoxious of the King's confidents had taken ſhelter. Sir 
Peter Courtney governor of the caſtle, after ſome heſitation, a- 
greed to ſurrender, at the command of the Duke of York, as re- 
gent of the kingdom, having ſtipulated for the liberty of all the 
garriſon, except the Earl of Wiltſhire, Sir John Buſly, and Sir 


® Froiſſart, tom. 4. ch. 105. + Id. ibid, ch. 106. Walling. p. 358. 
2 Froiſſart, tom. 4. ch. 106, Walling. p. 358. { T. Otterbourne, p. 205. 


Henry 
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Henry Grene, the hated miniſters. Theſe three unhappy perſons 
being delivered to the Duke of Lancaſter, were immediately be- 
headed, at his command, without any trial *, 

About the beginning of Auguſt, King Richard landed at Mil- 
ford-haven with his troops from Ireland, intending to join the 


Duke of York, who he believed to be at the head of an army, 


raiſed in his name, to ſupport his authority. But when he recei- 
ved intelligence that the regent and his forces had united with 
the Duke of Lancaſter, he diſbanded his ſmall army, and retired 
with a few faithful friends to Conway, Here it was debated in 


his little council, whether he ſhould leave the kingdom, and take 


ſhelter in his French dominions, or open a negotiation with the 
Duke of Lancaſter, who had not yet declared his deſigns upon 
the crown. The laſt and moſt imprudent of theſe meaſures was 
adopted, and the Duke of Exeter ſent to propoſe the treaty ; but 
was detained by the Duke of Lancaſter, who diſpatched the Earl of 
Northumberland to Conway with very moderate demands, which 
were readily granted, The Earl then invited Richard to a perſonal 
conference with the Duke of Lancaſter, in Flint caſtle, to finiſh the 
negotiation ; to which the King agreed, and immediately ſet out 


from Conway Auguſt 19. accompanied by his few remaining 


friends, But on the road they were ſurrounded by a body of 
armed men, and conducted to the caſtle of Flint as priſoners, 
Next day the Duke of Lancaſter, after a ſhort conference, (in 
which he ſaid he was come to aſſiſt his couſin in the government 
of the kingdom), conducted the King to his head-quarters at Che- 
ſter ; and from thence, by eaſy journies, to the tower of London, 
where he was lodged on Tueſday September 2 f. | 

The Duke of Lancaſter, having the King in his power, no 
longer confined his pretenſions to the eſtate of Lancaſter ; but 


T. Otterbourne, p. 205. | 
+ T. Walſiog. p. 358. T. Otterbourne, p. 208. Froiſſart, tom, 4. ch. 110. Life 


of Richard by a perſon of quality, p. 190. Carte, vol. 2. p. 634. 635. 
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publicly afpired to the crown; and employed all his art to ob- 
tain it in 2 manner that had a plauſible appearance. When 
the plan was formed, it was propoſed in council by the Duke of 
York, to this purpoſe, — That the King {ſhould be made to ſub- 
ſcribe a reſignation of his. crown; and thar he {ſhould alſo be 
depoſed by parliament, for certain crimes, that it might ap- 
pear he was willing to give up his crown, and that the na- 


tion thought him unworthy of poſſeſſing it“. To carry this 


plan into executiony a parliament was ſummoned in King Ri- 
chard's name, to meet at Weſtminſter September 30. On the day 
before the meeting of parliament, King Richard, in his chamber 
in the tower, before the Duke of Lancaſter, with the prelates and 
lords of his party, ſubſcribed the inſtrument of his reſignation, 
conceived in as clear and ſtrong terms as could be deviſed +. 
When the parliament met, this inſtrument was produced and read ; 
and the members being aſked, if they accepted of this reſigna- 
tion? anſwered in the affirmative 3. 

It was then propoſed, in order to remove all ſcruples and doubts, 
that certain articles, containing the crimes and errors of which 
King Richard had been guilty, and for which he deſerved to be 


depoſed, ſhould be read; which was accordingly done. To theſe 


articles (which were thirty: five in number) was prefixed King 


Richard's coronation-oath ; and the defign of the ſeveral articles 


was to prove, that by ſuch and ſuch acts of government he had 


violated that oath. Theſe articles being too long to be here in- 


ſerted, it is ſufficient to ſay, that ſome of them were falſe, ſome 
of them trifling, many of them exaggerated, and a few of them 
bur too well founded : For it cannot be denied, that Richard had 
been guilty of 8% imprudent, and of ſome illegal actions. 


* Life of Richard II. p. 191. 

+ Life of Richard II. p. 195. 8 P. 212. 
+ T. Walling. p. 359. 

i Knyghton, col. 27 46.—27 56. 
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Though many lords and prelates in this parliament had been 
loaded with benefits by King Richard, none of them had the 


courage or gratitude to ſpeak a word in his defence on this occa- | 


ſion, except Thomas Merks, Biſhop of Carliſle (a). That learned 
and undaunted prelate, in a long and eloquent ſpeech, expoled the 


iniquity and danger of the preſent proceedings, and vindicated 


the character of his unhappy ſovereign in many particulars, im- 
puting the errors into which he had fallen rather to his want of 
experience, or to evil counſel, than to malice . The only an- 
ſwer given to this ſpeech was, an order to the Earl Marſhal, from 
the Duke of Lancaſter, to take the Biſhop into cuſtody, and ſend 
him priſoner to the Abbey of St Alban's. A more unconſtitu- 


tional and arbitrary deed than any King Richard had ever done! 


After this there was an end to all debate. All the articles were 
ſuſtained as true; King Richard was ſolemnly depoſed; and a 
committee appointed to intimate that ſentence to the e 
monarch f. 

The throne of England being thus declared empty, Henry 
Duke of Lancaſter (though he was not the neareſt heir to the laſt 


poſſeſſor) aroſe from his ſeat, and (having, with great appearance of 


devotion; invoked the name of Chriſt, and croſſed himſelf on the 
breaſt and forehead) claimed the crown in the following remark- 
able words. — In the name of Fadher, Son, and Holy Ghoſt, I Hen- 
ry of Lancaſter, challenge this rewme of Yuglonde, and the croune, 
* with all the members, and the apurtenances, als I that am deſcendit 
* be ryght lyne of the blode, cumyng fra the gude Lorde King Henry 
* Thirde, and throghe that ryht that God of his grace hath ſent me, 
* with helpe of my kyn, and of my frendes to recover it; the whiche 


(a) Sir John Froiſſart relates, that the King's favourite dog, named Math. forſook his 
maſter as ſoon as he ſaw him taken priſoner, and faw ned upon the Duke of Lancaſter. 
Froiſart, tom. 4. ch, 110. | 


_ * Hayward's life of —— IV. p. 101. 
T Walſing. p. 359. Otterbourne, p. 218. 
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„ rewme was in poynt to be ondone for defaut of governance, and un- 
&* doying of the gude lawes*.” This very artful and ambiguous 
ſpeech, which hinted at the two different titles of deſcent and 
conqueſt, was received with great applauſe; and the Duke's claim, 
though all the world knew it to be ill founded, was unanimouſly 
declared by parliament to be juſt. Upon this, the Archbiſhop 
of Canterbury took Henry by the right hand, and conducted 
him towards the empty throne; and, with the aſſiſtance of the 
Archbiſhop of York, placed him in it, amidſt the loud acclama- 
tions of the whole aſſembly. As ſoon as filence could be procu- 
red, the Primate preached a very indifferent ſermon (if the hiſto- 
rian hath not wronged him) from 1 Samuel, ix. 17. Behold the 
& man whom I ſpake to thee of: this ſame ſhall reign over 
« my people.” Sermon being ended, the new King apprehend- 
ing that the hint at conqueſt in his former ſpeech might give ſome 
offence, ſtood up, and made the following declaration. © Sire, 7 
« thank God, and zowe, Spirituel and Temporel, and all the aflates of 
the lond, and do zowe to wyte, it es noght my will that no man 
* thynk that be waye of conqueſt I wold diſherit any man of his heri- 
tage, franches, or other ryghts that hym aght to have, no put 
Hymn out of that that he has, and has had by the gude lawwes and 
cuſtumes of the rewme : except thoſe perſons that has ben agan the 
gude purpoſe, and the commune profyt of the rewme T. Thus 
ended the important bufineſs of this memorable day, (September 
30. A. D. 1399), in which one King was pulled dwon, and an- 
other exalted to the throne of England. The fatal conſequences 
of this revolution will appear in the firſt chapter of the fifth book 
of this work. 

Though the fate of the e King doth not fall within 
the limits of our preſent period, it followed ſo ſoon after it, and 
is ſo ann connected with it, that it can be no great * 


» Knyghton, col. p. 2757. T 14. ibid, « col. 2758, 2759. 
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priety to introduce it here, together with a very ſhort charaQter 
of that unhappy prince. Richard did not long ſurvive his de- 
poſition, though the exact time and manner of his death are not 
certainly known *. The moſt probable account is, that he was 
ſtarved to death in the caſtle of Pontefract in Yorkſhire, about the 
beginning of the year 1400 f. 

Richard of Bourdeaux, (fo called From the place of his birth) 
was remarkably beautiful and handſome in his perſon ; and doth 
not ſeem to have been naturally defective either in courage or un- 
derſtanding. For on ſome occaſions, particularly in the danger- 
ous inſurrection of the commons, he acted with a degree of ſpirit 
and prudence ſuperior to his years. But his education was miſer- 
ably neglected, or rather he was intentionally corrupted and de- 
bauched by his three ambitious uncles, who, being deſirous of 
retaining the management of all affairs, encouraged him to ſpend 
his time in the company of diſſolute young people of both ſexes, 
in a continued courſe of feaſting and diſſipation. By this means 
he contracted a taſte for pomp and pleaſure, and a diſlike to bu- 
ſineſs. The greateſt foible in the character of this unhappy 
prince, was an exceſſive fondneſs for, and unbounded liberality 
to his favourites, which enraged his uncles, particularly the Duke 
of Glouceſter, and diſguſted ſuch of the nobility as did not par- 
take of his bounty. He was an affectionate huſband, a generous 
maſter, and a faithful friend ; and, if he had received a proper 
education, might have proved a great and good king. Richard 
was dethroned in the 23d year of his reign, and the 34th of his 
age, and never had any children, If any regard had been paid 
to the conſtitution or the rights of blood, he would have been 
ſucceeded by Edmund Mortimer Earl of March, deſcended from 
Lionel Duke of Clarence, third ſon of Edward III. and elder bro- 
ther of John of Gaunt Duke of Lancaſter. But in the tumult 


* Froiſſart, t. 4. c. 119. x 
1 Otterbourne, p. 229. Vita Richard. u. p. 169. Anglia Sacra, tom, 2. p. 365. 
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of faction which attended this revolution, that young noble- 
man's name and rights were hardly ever mentioned, though his 
father, Roger Mortimer Earl of Marche, had been declared pre- 
ſumptive heir of the crown, by act of parliament, A. D. 1385 *. 


Davip II. King of Scotland, the ſon and ſucceſſor of the 
heroic Robert Bruce, died A. D. 1371; and was ſucceeded by 
his nephew Robert Stewart T. During the firſt years of this 


prince's reign, the borderers of both the Britiſh kingdoms made 


frequent incurſions into each others countries 4. To put a ſtop 
to theſe predatory expeditions, which were very deſtructive, ſeveral 
meetings were held between commiſſioners appointed by both 
kings, who made ſhort truces, which were ill obſerved ||. John 
of Gaunt, King of Caſtile and Duke of Lancaſter, being at Ber- 
wick, A. D. 1381, negotiating one of theſe truces, when the great 
inſurrection of the Commons (to whom he was obnoxious) 
broke out, he retired into Scotland, and was very hoſpitably en- 
tertained at Holyroodhouſe, till the inſurgents were diſperſed **. 
As ſoon as the three years truce which had been made at Ber- 
wick was expired, the war was renewed, and mutual invaſions 
took place. Two of the invaſions of Scotland by the Eng- 


| liſh were very formidable, being made with powerful fleets, as 


well as great armies, they ſeemed to aim at conqueſt. The 
firſt 'of theſe invaſions, A. D. 1384, was conducted by the 
Duke of Lancaſter, and the ſecond, A, D. 1385, by Richard II. 
in perſon. But they both terminated, as many others had done, 


in the davaſtation of the country near the border - and theſe de- 


yaſtations were retaliated by the Scots, aſſiſted by ſome French 


* Parliament. Hiſt, vol. 1. p. 387. 388. | + Fordun. t. 2. p. 380. &c, in not. 
3 Buchan. Hiſt, 1.9. p. 168. &c. "© 
| Rymeri Fad. t. 7. p- 175. 183. 206. 245. 279. 
* Id. ibid. p. 312. Buchan. p. 169, 
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auxiliaries *, In one of theſe incurſions of the Scots into Eng- 
land, the famous battle of Otterburn was fought, A. D. 1388, 


with great valour on both ſides, in which Henry Lord Percy, 
who commanded the Engliſh, was taken, and James Earl of 


Douglas who commanded the Scots was killed f. 

Robert Il. finding himſelf unfit for the management of affairs, 
through age and bodily infirmities, conſtituted his ſecond ſon, Ro- 
bert Earl of Fife, governor of the kingdom, in a parliament held 
at Edinburgh, A. D. 1389 Tf. The governor immediately after 
his elevation to that dignity, raiſed an army, and made an incur- 
ſion into England; but the Engliſh avoiding an engagement, he 
plundered ſome part of the open country, and then returned 
home. About the ſame time ambaſſadors came to the court of 
Scotland, from the Kings of France and England, to notify a 
truce for three years, which had been lately concluded between 
theſe two princes, and ſuch of their allies as acceded to it. The 
ambaſſadors applying to the Governor, he referred them to the 
King his father, who acceded to the truce, which gave a check 
to the mutual depredations of the borderers for ſome time |. 


The King died 17th April, A. D. 1390, in the twentieth year of 


his reign, and the ſeventy-fourth of his age. He was remark- 


ably tall, of a chearful and pleaſant countenance, and great af- 


fability of manners; but being of a mild pacific ſpirit, he had 
but little authority over ſome of his turbulent barons, who raiſed 
armies, and engaged in wars, without ſo much as aſking his 
conſent **, | 


Robert II. when he was very young, married Eliſabeth More, 


daughter of Sir Adam More, with whom he was within the pro- 


hibited degrees of conſanguity or affinity, and on that account 


* Walſing. p. 316. 317. Fordun. t. 2. p. 401. | + Id. ibid. p. 406. — 414. 
＋ 19. ibid. | | Rymeri Fœd. t. 7. p. 675 
** Fordun. t. 2. p. 383. 
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their marriage was for ſome time eſteemed unlawful, becauſe it 
had been celebrated without a papal difpenſation. But that diſ- 
penſation was obtained, A. D. 1349, by which the legality of the 
marriage was completed“. By this lady, who died long be- 
fore his acceſſion, he had three ſons, John Earl of Carrick, Ro- 
bert Earl of Fife, and Alexander Earl of Buchan. After the death 
of Eliſabeth, he married the Lady Euphemia, daughter of Hugh 
Earl of Roſs, by whom he had two ſons, Walter Earl of Athol, 
and David Earl of Strathern. The miſtakes of many of our hi- 
ſtorians concerning the marriages of this prince, are fully detect- 
ed in the diſſertation quoted below, and the legitimacy of his five 
{ons clearly eſtabliſhed f. 

Robert II. was ſucceeded by his eldeſt ſon John, ade was 
crowned at Scone, Auguſt 13. and immediately after, by the ad- 
vice of his parliament, aſſumed the name of Robert III. T. This 
prince, before his coronation, took a ſolemn oath to obſerve the 
truce with England; and that truce being afterwards prolonged 
for ſeveral years, ſecured his kingdom from foreign enemies ||. 
But its internal tranquillity was very much diſturbed by violent 
quarrels and deadly feuds between different clans and families. 
One of theſe feuds between two of the highland clans which had 
been very bloody, and threatened the extirpation of them both, 
was determined by a ſolemn judicial combat between thirty of 
cach clan, before the King and court, and a prodigious multi- 
tude of ſpectators, in a beautiful plain on the banks of the river 
Tay, near Perth, A. D. 1396. This combat, with ſwords only, 
without any defenſive armour, was fought with ſuch unrelenting 
fury, that nineteen on the one ſide were killed, and the remain- 
ing eleven dangerouſly wounded, while only one on the other 


* Id. ibid. I. 11. e. 13. p. 150. 
+ See De mnuptiis Roberti Seneſcalli Scotiæ atque Eliſabethe More diſſertatio, 
printed at the end of the ſecond volume of the Edinburgh edition of Fordun, 
+ Fordun, t. 2. p. 418. | | Rymeri Fed. t. 7. p. 683. 725. 
ide 
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ſide ſurvived, but unhurt *. In a parliament held at Scone, A- A. D. 1398. 
pril 28. A. D. 1398, the King created his eldeſt ſon David, Duke of 
Rothſay, and his brother Robert Earl of Fife, who had ſtill the 
chief direction of all affairs, Duke of Albany, which were the 
two firſt dukes in Scotland T. The truce between England and 
Scotland being terminated by the depoſition of Richard II. hoſti- 
lities between the two kingdoms were renewed ſoon after the ac- 
ceſſion of Henry IV. But as the time of theſe hoſtilities, and of 
the other events of the reign of Robert III. 1s without the limits 
of our preſent period, the hiſtory of them will be more properly 
introduced in the firſt chapter of the fifth book of this work. 


* Fordun, tom. 2. p. 420. Buchan. I. 10. c. 1. 5 
+ Fordun, tom. 2. p. 422. | 
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SECTORS 
Hiſtory of Religion, from A. D. 1216 & A. D. 1300. 


S the ſubjection of the kingdom of England to the ſee of 


Rome by King John, was a very ſurpriſing event, it was 
attended with very ſtrange effects. In particular, it pro- 
duced an inſtantaneous and total change in the language and 
conduct of all parties concerned. The Pope, who had poured 
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out upon King John the heavieſt curſes, as the worſt of men, 
and the greateſt enemy of God, now loaded him with bleſſings, 
as the belt of princes, and the greateſt favourite of Heaven, King 


John, who had maintained a paſſionate oppoſition to the ambi- 


tious pretences of the Pope, and threatened to pull down his 
power, now became the warmeſt advocate for thoſe pretences, and 
took ſhelter behind the Papal chair. The Engliſh barons, who had 
affected to revere the dictates of the Pope as the commands of God, 


and to dread his fulminations as the artillery of Heaven, when they 


were pointed againſt King John, treated them both with the 
moſt ſovereign contempt, when they were turned againſt them- 
ſelves. Such 1s the ſhameleſs verſatility of unprincipled politi- 


cians! 
As the Pope had been the ws friend of King wh in the 


laſt years of his reign, he warmly eſpouſed the cauſe of his in- 
fant ſon Henry III. againſt his competitor Prince Lewis. Hen- 
ry, at his coronation, having ſworn fealty to the Pope as his 
ſuperior lord, Gualo, the Papal legate, renewed the ſentence of 
excommunication againſt Prince Lewis, and all his adherents *. 


After the peace was concluded between Henry and Lewis, and 


this laſt prince had left the kingdom, the clergy and barons of 
his party were treated with great ſeverity by the Pope, and con- 
ſtrained to pay great ſums of money, for having dared to — 
the thunders of the church of Rome 9. 

Cardinal Langton held a ſynod at Oxford A. D. 1222, in which 
fifty canons were made, which contain little new or remark- 
able. By the twenty- eighth canon, clergymen are prohibit- 
d to keep concubines publicly in their own houſes, or to go to 
them in other places ſo openly as to occaſion ſcandal }. | 


M. Paris, p. 292. Annal. Waverlien. ad. an. 1216. Wilkin. Concil. t. 1. p- 546. 
+ M Paris, p. 299. t Wilkin. Concil, t. 1. p. 590. | 
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The court of Rome, whoſe thirſt for money was quite inſa- 


tiable, formed a project about this time, which would have 
brought a prodigious maſs of money into the Papal cotters, if it 
had been accompliſhed. By this project, the revenues of two 
prebendaries in every cathedral, and of two monks in every mo- 
naſtery, in all the countries in communion with the church of 
Rome, were to have been granted to the Pope, for the better ſup- 
port of his dignity. When this project was laid before the par- 
lament of England, A. D. 1226, this cold evaſive anſwer was re- 
turned to the Papal legate: That this affair concerned all Chri- 


« ſtendom; and they would conform to the reſolutions of other 


“ Chriſtian countries *. | 

The death of Cardinal Langton on the gth of July A. D. 1228, 
occaſioned freſh diſputes. The manner of filling up the higheſt 
dignity in the church of England, was in thoſe times ſo unſettled, 


that every vacancy endangered the peace of the kingdom. The 


monks of Canterbury on this occaſion made a haſty election of 
Walter de Hemeſham, one of their own number; with whom 
both the King and the biſhops of the province being diſſatisfied, 
all parties, as uſual], appealed to Rome f. His Holineſs was in no 
haſte to determine this cauſe, which he affected to think very 
doubtful and difficult, till the King, by his commiſſioners, made 
him a promiſe of a tenth of all the moveables, both of the clergy 
and laity of England. This made the caſe ſo clear, that he im- 
mediately declared Hemeſham's election void; and, to prevent 
all further conteſts, by the plenitude of his own power he ap- 
pointed Richard Le Grand Chancellor of Lincoln, to be Archbi- 
hop T7. En 
The Pope, who was bleſſed with an infallible remembrance of 


the promiſes of the faithful, ſent a legate into England to collect 
the tenths which the King had promiſed. This demand met with 


*Wilkin. Concil. t. 1. p. 620. I M. Paris, p. 350. 


+ T. Wykes, p. 41. 
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great oppoſition in the Engliſh parliament, eſpecially from the 
lay barons, But at length, by the united weight of the Papal 
and Regal power, all were obliged to ſubmit; and this heavy tax 


was collected with great exactneſs. The legate, ro ſhorten his 


own work, obliged the biſhops to pay the tax for their inferior 
clergy; and when any of them complained they had not money, 


he preſented to them certain Italian uſurers, which he had brought 
with him, who lent them money at an exorbitant intereſt *, Thus 
cruelly were our anceſtors oppreſſed and fleeced by the venal and 
inſatiable court of Rome! | | 

This Archbiſhop, whoſe election had coſt the nation ſo dear, 
did not enjoy his dignity much above two years; but dying Au- 


guſt 3. 1231, made way for new diſturbances. The monks made 


four ſucceſſive elections, which were all voided by the Pope, be- 


cauſe the perſons elected were not thought to be ſufficiently at- 


tached to the intereſts of the court of Rome. At length, after two 
years vacancy, the Pope recommended Edmund Rich treaſurer of 
Saliſbury; who was choſen, and conſecrated Þ. 

The Pope had not only invaded the rights of the crown in 
filling the higher ſtations in the church, but had made equal en- 
croachments on the rights of private patrons, and had got into 
his hands, by one means or other, the diſpoſal of all the valuable 


livings in the kingdom, which he generally beſtowed upon Ita- 


lians. This abuſe became ſo inſupportable, that in the year 1232 
a great number of perſons of conſiderable rank formed an aſſocia- 
tion to drive all theſe foreign eccleſiaſtics out of the kingdom g. 


Theſe aſſociates inſulted the perſons, and plundered the houſes, of 
the Italian clergy : A thing ſo agreeable to the whole nation, that 


they met with no oppoſition, | 
Cardinal Otho, one of thoſe birds of ill omen, a legate from 


the Pope, arrived in England A.D. 1237, where he continued a- 


* M. Paris, p. 362. + Id. p. 385. ＋ Id. p. 375. 
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bout three years, receiving many valuable preſents from the bi- 
ſhips, monaſteries, and clergy. During this time, three hundred 
Italians were ſent into England, 
church. This legate held a council at London, 1237; in which 
a great number of canons were framed, which were called the 
Conſtitutions of Oths *. Theſe conſtitutions do not contain many 
things new or remarkable, By the ſecond canon, the ſacraments 
are declared to be ſeven in number. The fifteenth is againſt the 
clandeſtine marriages of the clergy, and the ſixteenth againſt their 
keeping concubines publicly; both which practices were ſtill very 
frequent in England. This legate convened two other aſſemblies 
of the clergy, with no other view but to make exorbitant demands 
of money F. 


Edmund Archbiſhop of Canterbury was ſo much ſhagreened at 


theſe grievous and inceſſant exactions of the court of Rome, 
which he could not prevent, that he left the kingdom, and re- 
tired to the monaſtery of Pontigniac in France, where he died, 
A. D. 1240 . Henry, by perſuaſions, promiſes, threats, and 
other means ſtill more violent and unlawful, prevailed with the 
monks to chuſe Boniface, the Queen's uncle, to be archbiſhop, 
though he was not very well qualified for that office. The Pope, 
by certain arguments which never failed of ſucceſs at Rome, was 
prevailed upon to confirm the election ||. 

During the primacy of this prelate, ſeveral nuncios and le- 
gates arrived in England, improving upen one another in 
the arts of pillaging this unhappy kingdom. The patience 
of the Fngliſh was at laſt tired out; and the great barons, 
knowing that there was no other way to ſave the nation from 
being plundered, but by preventing the approach of theſe 


* Spel. Con. tom. 2. p. 218. Wilkin. Concil. t. 1. p. 649. 
1 M. Paris, p. 448.—5 39. 1 1d. p. 332. 
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Romiſh harpies, ſent orders, A. D. 1245, to the wardens of the 
ſea-ports, to ſeize all perſons bringing any bulls or mandates 
from Rome. It was not long before a meſſenger was appre- 
hended with a freſh cargo of bulls, directed to Martin, the le- 
gate in England, impowering him to exact more money from 
the clergy on various pretences. The bulls being ſeized, the le- 
gate complained bitterly to the King of this daring inſult; who 
commanded the bulls to be reſtored. The barons, in order to 
open the eyes of this deluded monarch, who aſſiſted a foreign 
court in plundering his own ſubjects, laid before him an ac- 
count of the incredible ſums which went from England to Rome. 
Among other articles, it appeared that the church-preterments 
poſſeſſed by Italians in England amounted to fixty thouſand 
marks per annum : a greater ſum than the ordinary revenues of 
the crown. Though Henry was much ſurpriſed at this account, 
he had not virtue and ſpirit to join with his people in put- 
ting a ſtop to thoſe grievances. The barons, determining to 
go through with the work which they had begun, held another 
meeting at Dunſtable, under pretence of a tournament, From 
this meeting they ſent a bold knight, to command the legate, in 


the name of the barons of England, immediately to leave the 


kingdom. The knight executed his commiſſion with ſpirit, aſ- 
ſuring Mr Martin, that if he remained three days longer in Eng- 
land, he would infallibly be cur in pieces. The legate perceiving 


that it was no longer in the King's power to protect him from the 


fury of an injured nation, departed with all poſſible ſpeed *. 

The barons, not contented with what they had done, reſolved 
if poſlible to prevent the return of thoſe oppreſſions, which the 
kingdom had long ſuffered from the ſee of Rome. With this 
view, they ſent very honourable ambaſſadors to lay the grievances 
of the church and kingdom of England before a general council, 
which was then ſitting at Lyons, in which the Pope preſided in 


* M, Paris, p. 659. 


perſon. 
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perſon, The letter which theſe ambaſladors preſented to the 
council from the barons of England, breathes a ſpirit of inde- 
pendency and good ſenſe hardly to be expected in that age. After 


a very full and free enumeration of the oppreſſions of the court of 


Rome, it concludes with theſe bold and refolute expreſſions : 
« We can no longer, with any patience, bear the foreſaid oppreſ- 
« fions; which, as they are deſtable to God and man, are into- 
« lerable to us; neither, by the grace of God, will we any longer 
„ endure them *.“ William Powerie, one of the ambaſſadors 
| who preſented this letter, made a ſpirited harangue to the coun- 
cil, in which he ſet forth, the innumerable frauds and inſatiable 
avarice of the court of Rome in ſuch ſtrong colours, that his 
Holineſs was covered with ſhame, and a bluiſh was ſeen on the 


face of infallibility. But this bluſh was all the ſatisfaction the 


Engliſh nation obtained from the Pope and council, who put 


off the conſideration of this affair ſo long, that the ambaſ- 
ſadors ſeeing no proſpect of redreſs, returned home in diſcon- 
e | 571 E 

The unnatural fit of modeſty with which his Holineſs had 
been ſeized at the council of Lyons was not of Jong dura- 
tion: for the very year after, we find his agents in Eng- 
land as violent as ever in their extortions ; which occaſion- 
ed freſh remonſtrances, not. only from the barons, but even 
from the King and clergy. The letters to the Pope, from 
the King and clergy, were humble and timid ; but thoſe from 
the barons were more bold, threatening, that if his Holineſs did 
not immediately redreſs their grievances, they would do them- 
ſelves juſtice 4. But all theſe letters were treated with ſcorn by 
the haughty pontiſf, who became daily more imperious and ty- 


M. Paris, p. 666. + Id. p. 681. + Id. p. 699. &c, 
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rannical, He obliged the Engliſh prelates to ſubieribe the ſen- 
tence of excommunication againſt the Emperor Frederick II. and 
to furniſh a certain number of armed men to fight againſt that 
prince, though he was brother-in-Jaw to their own king. Not 
contented with all this, the court of Rome, in this ſame year 
1246, demanded at once, the half of all the revenues of the 
non-refiding clergy, and the third of the revenues of thoſe who 
reſided. This demand being ſo great, rendered the clergy una- 
nimous in their oppoſition, in which they were ſupported by the 
King and barons. His Holineſs, finding he had "ne a little too 
far, very prudently deſiſted f. 

While the Pope was thus trampling upon the church and kingdom 
of England, a pri vate prelate had the courage to oppoſe him; and, 


which is more wonderful, to oppoſe him with ſucceſs. This ecele- 


ſiaſtical hero was Robert Groſted Biſhop of Lincoln, a perſon of 
uncommon learning for the age in which he lived; and of ſuch un- 
feigned piety, untainted probity, and undaunted courage, as would 
have rendered him an ornament to any age, When this Biſhop re-- 
ceived bulls from Rome, he examined them with great atten- 
tion; and if he found that they commanded any thing contrary 
to the precepts of the goſpel, and the intereſts of religion, (which 


was very often the caſe), he tore them in pieces, inſtead of put- 


ting them in execution. Innocent IV. one of the moſt imperious 
pontiffs that ever filled the Papal chair, ſent this biſhop a bull, 
which contained in it the ſcandalous clauſe of Non ob/tante, ſo much 
and ſo juſtly exclaimed againſt in that age; and beſides, com- 
manded him to beſtow a. conſiderable living in his gift upon the 
Pope's nephew, who was an infant, The biſhop was ſo far 
from complying with this bull, that he ſent the Pope a letter, in 


* M Paris, p. 701. F IA. p. 308. 
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which he poſed the injuſtice and impiety of it, with the great- 
eſt freedom and ſeverity. With regard to the clauſe of Non 


obtante, lately introduced into the Papal bulls, the good biſhop. 


uſed theſe expreſſions in his letter: That it brings in a deluge 
of miſchief upon Chriſtendom, and gives occaſion to a great 
deal of inconſtancy and breach of faith; it even ſhakes the 
very foundations of truſt and ſecurity amongſt mankind, and 
“makes language and letters almoſt inſignificant.“ With reſpect 


to that part of the bull which required him to beſtow a bene- 
fice upon an infant, he ſays, — Next to the fins of Lucifer and 


„ Antichriſt, there cannot be a greater defection, or which car- 


* ries a more direct oppoſition to the doctrine of our Saviour 


and his Apoſtles, than to deſtroy peoples ſouls, by depri- 
ving them of the benefits of the paſtoral office; and yet. 
“ thoſe perſons are guilty of this ſin, who undertake the ſacerdo- 
tal function, and receive the profits, without diſcharging. the- 
duty. From hence it is evident, that thoſe who bring ſuch 
unqualified perſons into the church,. and debauch the hierarchy, 


© are much to blame; and: that their crimes riſe in proportion to 


the height of their ſtation *,” Theſe were ſtrains of truth 
and freedom to which his Holineſs had not been. accuſtomed. He 


fell into a furious paſſion, and ſwore by St Peter and St Paul, 


that he would utterly confound that old, impertinent,. deaf, 
doting fellow, and make him a talk, and aſtoniſhment,. and 
example to all the world. What * ſaid he,“ is not the King: 
of England, his maſter, our vaſſal, or rather our ſlave? and. 
* will he not, at the leaſt ſign of ours, caſt him into priſon?“ 
When his Holineſs had a little ſpent his rage,. the cardinals re-- 


preſented to him, That the world. began to. diſcover the truth of: 
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many things contained in the biſhop's letter; and that if he 
* perſecuted a prelate ſo renowned for piety, learning, and ho- 
„ lineſs of life, it might create the court of Rome a great many 
„enemies.“ They adviſed him therefore to let the matter paſs, 
and make as if he had never ſeen this provoking letter“. What 
honour is due to the memory of the noble Groſted, who made ſo 
bold a ſtand againſt the tyranny of the court of Rome, IN an 
age when it trampled upon kings and emperors | 

Boniface Archbiſhop of Canterbury was of a very differ- 
ent ſpirit, and ſcrewed up the power of the church to the 
greateſt height. This appears from the canons of the pro- 
vincial ſynod held at Merton in Surrey, A. D. 1258, by this 
prelate. The firſt canon forbids Archbiſhops, Biſhops, and 
inferior clergy, to appear before civil courts to anſwer for any 


part of their conduct which had the moſt remote relation to 


church-aftairs ; and threatens the judges, and even the King 
himſelf, with the higheſt cenſures of the church, if they inſiſt 


on ſuch appearance. The ſecond relates to patronages ; and 


the third is againſt the intruſion of clerks into benefices by a 
lay power. The fourth makes ſuch regulations concerning excom- 
munication as rendered that' ſentence truly terrible. The fifth 
forbids laymen to impriſon clergymen, In the fixth the church 
claims a right of judging concerning contracts between a clergy- 
man and a layman. The ſeventh aſſerts the right of the church 
to judge and puniſh Jews. The eighth provides for the pertect ſe- 
curity of thoſe criminals who had taken ſanctuary in churches. 
he ninth, tenth, and eleventh, are deſigned to prevent all inva- 
hons of every kind on the poſſeſſions of the church and clergy, 
which are declared ſacred and inviolable. And the two laſt pro- 
vide for the church's peaceable enjoyment of all pious legacies and 


* Da Pin's Ch. Hiſt. vol. 11. p. 62. M. Paris, p. 870. &c. 
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donations *. In a word, the viſible tendency of all thoſe canons 
was, to emancipate the church and clergy from civil authority, 


295 
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and at the ſame time to wreath the yoke of eccleſiaſtical tyranny _ 


{till faſter about the necks of the laity, It is no wonder, there- 
fore, that the laity were alarmed at theſe proceedings. The ba- 


rons wrote a letter to the Pope, complaining of thoſe ſtretches of 


church- power, and of the ignorance and immoralities of the cler- 
oy, and threatening to withdraw thoſe ample revenues which had 
been beſtowed upon the church by the piety of their anceſtors, 
fince they were ſo much abuſed. But they applied to a very 


wrong quarter for redreſs : his Holineſs anſwered coldly, that he 


did not ſuppoſe the clergy of England were more 1gnorant or im- 
moral than they had been in former ages; and that it was utter- 
ly impoſſible to withdraw any part of the revenues of the church; 
for whatever was once dedicated to the ſervice of God was irre- 
vocable f. | | | 
The Archbiſhop, ſecure of the protection of the Holy See, was 
ſo far from retracting any thing he had done, that he held an- 


other provincial ſynod A. D. 1261, at Lambeth, in which the 


conſtitutions of Merton, were confirmed and enlarged. The ſe- 
cond of theſe additional canons complains bitterly of the ſe- 
cular powers, for ſometimes preventing prelates from inflicting 
pecuniary and corporal puniſhments on delinquents; and denoun- 
ces the heavieſt cenſures on thoſe diſturbers of church-diſcipline. 
By another of theſe canons, every biſhop is commanded to have 
one or two priſons in his dioceſe, for the confinement of clerks 
convicted of capital crimes; ** for,” ſays the canon, “if any clerk 
be ſo incorrigibly wicked, that he muſt have ſuffered capital 
** puniſhment if he had been a layman, we adjudge ſuch an one 
* to perpetual impriſonment,” So ſhameleſs were the clergy of 


* See Spelman, Lynwood, and Johnſon's councils, 


+ Anal. Burton, p. 383, Wilkin. Concil. t. 1. p. 736.— 740. 
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thoſe times, not only in their practices, but in their very laws! *, 
Though we have ſaid nothing for ſome time of the exactions of 
the court of Rome, we muſt not imagine that theſe exactions had 
ceaſed. On the contrary, they went on more briſkly than ever. 
The fatal preſent of the crown of Sicily, which the Pope made to 
Prince Edmund, A. D. 1254, furniſhed bis Holineſs with an ex- 
cellent handle for draining England of its wealth, for ſeveral 
years; in which ſpace he is ſaid to have drawn from this king- 
dom about nine hundred and fifty thouſand marks. An im- 
menſe ſum, equal in value and efficacy to twelve millions Sterling 
of our money at preſent ! It 1s true, indeed, that during the heat 
of the civil wars, eſpecially when the barons had the aſcendant, 
the Pope did not receive ſo much Engliſh money as uſual, but he 
took great pains to get as much of it as poſlible. | 
After the reſtoration of the royal authority by the victory of 
Eveſham, the Pope ſent his legate Othobon into England, to con- 
gratulate Henry on that happy event, and to manage the affairs 
of the court of Rome. This legate, obſerving how matters went, 
very Charitably excommunicated the late Earl of Leiceſter, and 
all his party, whether dead or alive 7. The ſame legate held 
a national council, A. D. 1268, at St Paul's in London . In 
this council a great number of canons were made, much the 
lime in ſubſtance with thoſe of the former council of Lon- 
don, 1237, under the legate Otho. Very ſevere canons were 
framed in this council againſt pluralities, commendams, non-re- 
fidence, and the clergy's accepting of civil offices; but theſe ca- 
nons made little or no reformation in any of theſe reſpects, be- 
ing chiefly deſigned to increaſe the power and revenues of the 


Pope, by granting diſpenſations. This was the laſt council held 


* ſohnſon's Canons, An. 1261. T. Wykes, p. 74. 
+ T. Wykes, p. 85. M. Weſtmonſt. p. 400, 
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in England in the reign of Henry III. who died on the 16th of 
November 1272 *. 

Boniface Archbiſhop of Canterbury did not long ſurvive his 
great friend and patron King Henry; and his death occaſioned 
freſh diſputes about the election of a. ſucceſſor. The monks of 
Chriſt- church made choice of their ſub-prior William Chillen- 
den; but the Pope refuſed to confirm his election, and by his 
own power nominated Robert Kilwarby, a black friar, to be 
Archbiſhop f. King Edward was not yet returned from the Holy 
Land; and the guardians of the kingdom, not willing to come 
to a rupture with his Holineſs in the abſence of their ſovereign, 
acquieſced in this nomination. But that the rights of the crown 
might not ſuffer by their ſilence, they made a ſolemn proteſtation 
againſt this act of the Pope, as an encroachment on the royal pre- 
rogative, and inſiſted, that it ſhould not be drawn into prece- 


dent; and Barnard, the King's reſident at the court of Rome, 


made a proteſtation in his maſter's name to the ſame effect. The 
monks of Canterbury, too, in order to preſerve their own rights, 
proceeded to an election, and made choice of Kilwarby. From 
hence it appears, that though the kings and clergy of England 
often ſubmitted to theſe Papal encroachments, they never loſt 
fight of their own undoubted rights, 

In the year 1274, the Pope held a general council at "92M for 
the reformation of church-diſcipline, and the relief of the Holy 
Land +. For this laſt purpoſe, the Pope and council impoſed a 
tax on all the clergy of a tenth of their revenues, for ſix years. 
This tax was collected in England, as well as in other countries of 
Chriſtendom, 


As the power of the Pope 1 che church appear to have been 


at their greateſt height in England about this time, it may not 


* M. Weſtmonſt. p. 401. + Anglia Sacra, t 1. p. 116. 
1 Du Pin's Chur. Hiſt. vol. 17. p. 123. 
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be improper to take a ſhort view of this prodigious fabric of ec- 
cleſiaſtical tyranny, and of the deplorable oppreſſions under 
which our anceſtors groaned in this ſuperſtitions age. Some 
of thoſe oppreſſions are not ill expreſſed in that letter of com- 
plaint which was written to the Pope by the King, the pre- 
lates, and the barons of England, A. D. 1246. In that letter they 
complain, 1. That the Pope, not content with the annual pay- 
ment of Peter-pence, exacted from the clergy great contributions, 
without the King's conſent, and againſt the cuſtoms, rights, and 
liberties of the realm of England. 2. Fhat the patrons of churches. 


could not preſent fit perſons to the vacant livings, the Pope con- 


ferring them generally on Itahans, who. underſtood not the Eng- 
liſh language, and carried out of the kingdom the money a- 


riſing from their benefices. 3. That the Pope oppreſſed the 


churches, by exacting penſions. from them. 4. That Iralians ſuc- 
ceeded Italians, contrary to the decree of the council of Lyons; 
and that theſe Italians were inveſted in their livings without 
trouble or charges; whereas the Engliſh were obliged to proſecute 
their rights at Rome at a great expence. 5. That in the churches 
filled by Italians, there were neither alms nor hoſpitality ; neither 
was there any preaching; and the care of fouls was entirely ne- 
glected. 6. That the clauſe of Non ob/tante, generally inſerted in the 
Pope's bulls, abſolutely deſtroyed all laws, cuſtoms, ſtatutes, and 
privileges, of the church and kingdom *. To theſe were added ma- 
ny other grievances no leſs oppreſſive and intolerable; ſuch as, — 
the Pope's filling the higheſt dignities of the church by his own 
power, and making the Archbiſhops and others pay exorbitant 
ſums for their preferments ; — his drawing all cauſes of any im- 
portance to Rome, and keeping the parties long waiting for their 
determination, at a great expence; —if we add to all theſe the 
great ſums that went annually to Rome, for pardons, indul- 


M. Paris, p. 699. An, Burton, p. 307. 
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gences, diſpenſations, &c. &c. &c. we ſhall be ſurpriſed, that 
the kingdom was not drained of all its wealth. 

Beſides all theſe oppreſſions and exactions of the court of Rome, 
the clergy at home claimed many privileges which were quite in- 
conſiſtent with the peace and proſperity of the kingdom. Such 
as an exemption from all civil authority and juriſdiction, by 
which they were at liberty to commit the greateſt crimes almoſt 
with impunity, The eccleſiaſtical courts encroached greatly on 
the juriſdiction of the civil courts, and claimed the ſole right to 
judge all cauſes relating to tithes, marriages, teſtaments, and 
many other things, under a pretence that they had ſome con- 
nection with ſpirituals. The poſſeſſions of the clergy too, never 
diminiſhing, but daily increafing, were now ſwelled to an enor- 
mous bulk, and threatened to ſwallow up the whole lands of the 
kingdom. Theſe things cried aloud for reformation, and the 
great prince who was now upon the throne made ſome amend- 
ments in a few particulars, 

One of the ſtarutes of Weſtminſter 1275, ſet fore bounds to 
the immunities of the clergy, by enacting, that when a clerk 
was indicted in the King's court for any felony, he ſhould not be 
delivered to his ordinary, until he had undergone an inqueſt and 
trial by lawful men *,” By the famous ſtatute of Mortmain, 
A. D. 1279, a ſtop was put to the further increaſe of the poſ- 


ſeſſions of the church, which were already far too great, For by 
that ſtatute it was enacted, * That from henceforth none ſhall ei- 


ther give, ſell, bequeath, or change, or by any other title 
** whatſoever aſſign, any lands, tenements, or rents, to any reli- 
gious n without licence frank the King had for that pur- 


2 T. 
In the year 1278, Robert Kilwarby Archbiſhop. of Canterbury, 


1 Coke's Int. part 2. p. 156. 
+ Knyghton, col. 2462, Statutes at large, p. 83. 
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being promoted to be Cardinal of Oporto by the Pope, reſigned 
his ſee, and went to Rome. His Holineſs, after rejecting Robert 


Burnell Biſhop of Bath and Wells, who was elected by the monks 


of Canterbury, nominated John Peckham, a Franciſcan friar, to 
that high dignity, who is ſaid to have paid a good ſum for his 


Nomination *. Peckham being conſecrated by the Pope, came o- 


ver to England, and was peaceably received by Edward, who did 
not think fit at this time to engage in a quarrel with the court of 
Rome. | | We | 

This primate held a provincial ſynod at Reading, in Auguſt 


1279; in which the conſtitutions of Ottobon were confirmed, and 


ſeveral canons were made, — about the collation to benefices ;—de- 
ſcribing the perſons againſt whom the ſentence of excommunica- 
tion was to be annually denounced, —againſt the clergy keeping 
concubines, — about baptiſm, — and about the government of 
monks and nuns f. But ſome of theſe canons concerning ex- 
communication, were ſo diſagreeable to the King and parlia- 
ment, that the venerable father John Archbiſhop of Canterbury 
was obliged to appear before the King in his parliament at Mi- 
chaelmas the ſame year, and there had the mortification to ſee 
ſome of the articles of his late canons blotted out, and others 
changed; and was made to declare his aſſent to theſe alterations. 
This was a very bold effort (confidering the times) of the civil 
power againſt eccleſiaſtical tyranny, and a proper prelude to the 
ſtatute of mortmain, which was enacted by the ſame parliament. 
The ſame primate held another council of his clergy at Lam- 
beth, A. D. 1281, in which ſeveral canons were made, The 
moſt remarkable of theſe was the firſt, which related to the admi- 
niſtration of the euchariſt, Amongſt other things it is decreed, 
That at the elevation of the hoſt the bells ſhall ring, and all that 
hear them, even out of church, ſhall fall down on their knees. 


Du Pin, vol. 16. $75. + Spelman Concil, t. 2. p. 320. 
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The ſame canon contains alſo directions to the prieſts, what in- 
ſtructions they ought to give the people about this ſacrament “. 
One of theſe inftructions is ſo fingular, that it well deſerves a 
place here. Let prieſts alſo take care, when they give holy 
* communion at Eaſter, or at any other time, to the ſimple, di- 
e ligently to inſtruct them, that the body and blood of our Lord 


C6 


very living and true Chriſt, who is entirely under this ſpecies 


in the ſacrament. And let them alſo inſtru them, that what 
is at the ſame time given them to drink, is not the facrament, 


but mere wine, to be drank for the more eaſy ſwallowing of 
the ſacrament which they have taken f.“ Thefe wiſe inſtruc- 


tions were plainly intended to prepare the poor laicks for what 
ſoon after happened, the depriving them of the cup entirely, and 
leaving them to. ſwallow their dry bread in the beſt manner they 
could. 27 | 

The inclination which Edward and the parliament had lately 
diſcovered, to ſet ſome bounds to the encreaſing power and wealth 
of the clergy, was by no means agreeable to the Archbiſhop; who 
in the year 1281, wrote a very ſharp letter to the King on that 
ſubject . In that letter he complains, that the church was op- 
preſſed, contrary to the decrees of the Popes, the canons of coun- 


cils, and the ſanction of orthodox fathers; ©* in which,” ſays he, 


there is the ſupreme authority, the ſupreme truth, the ſupreme 
* ſanctity, and no end can be put to diſputes, unleſs we can 
+ ſubmit our ſolemnity to theſe three great laws.” In this e- 
piſtle the primate roundly declares, that no oaths ſhall: bind him 
to do any thing againſt the intereſts and-liberties of the church ;. 


and very kindly. offers © to abſolve the King from any oath he- 
may have taken that can any wiſe incite: him againſt the 


66 


* Du Pin's Ch. Hiſt. vol. 11. p. 131- Johnſon's Canons, an. 1281. 
+} Spelman's Coun. vol 2. p. 329. 
+ Du Pin's Ch, Hiſt. vol, 11. p. 131. Spelman Council. t. 2. p. 341. 
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is given them at once under the ſpecies of bread ; nay, the 
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church.“ But this thundering letter made no impreſſion on 


King Edward, who continued to take ſeveral other ſteps towards 
abridging the exorbitant power and wealth of the clergy. 
Archbiſhop Peckham took occaſion, A. D. 1286, to diſplay 
his orthodoxy, and {kill in ſcholaſtic divinity, by cenſuring 
ſeveral propoſitions maintained by one Richard Knapwell, a Do- 
minican friar ; the only heretic we hear of in England in the 
thirteenth century. Theſe propoſitions maintamed by the friar, 
and condemned by the primate, are ſo far curious, as they ſhew 
us what were the ſubjects of controverſy and diſquiſition amongſt 
the divines and philoſophers of this period, and were as follows, 
*© I. That the dead body of Jeſus Chriſt had not the ſame ſub- 
< ſtantial form as when living. 2. That if the euchariſtical 
** bread had been conſecrated with theſe words, This is my body, 
** during the three days Jeſus Chriſt lay in his grave, the bread 


** would have been tranſubſtantiated into the new form which 


** the body of Chriſt took at the ſeparation of his ſoul, 3. That 
** after the reſurrection of Jeſus Chriſt, the euchariſtical bread 


is tranſubſtantiated by virtue of theſe words, This is my 


body, into the whole living body of Chriſt ; that is, the mat- 
ter of the bread is converted into the matter of his body, 


and the ſubſtantial form of the bread into the ſubſtantial 
form of his body; that is to ſay, into his intellectual ſoul, 
“ ſo far as it conſtitutes the form of his body. 4. That in 
« man there is only one form, namely, his rational ſoul, with- 
cout any other ſubſtantial form. 5. That in articles of faith, a 
* man is not bound to reſt on the authority of the Pope, or of 
any prieſt or doctor; but that the Holy Scriptures, and right 
* reaſon, are the only foundations of our aſſent *. One cannot 
help wondering how ſo important a truth as that which is con- 
tained in the laſt propoſition, ever came into company with the 


vile jargon and nonſenſe of all the reſt. This laſt propofition, 


9 . Wykes, p. 114. Knyghton, col. 2467. Spel, Con, vol. 2. p. 347- 
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however, was no doubt conſidered by the primate as the greateſt 


and moſt dangerous hereſy of the whole, 


Archbiſhop Peckham dying A. D. 1292, was ſucceeded, 
after a vacancy of two years, by Robert Winchelſey, who 
fat very uneaſy in the archiepiſcopal chair. King Edward 
being much engaged in war, had great occaſion for money, 
and made frequent demands upon the clergy, which were 
conſidered by them as grievous encroachments on the immuni- 
ties of the church. Theſe demands of money became more fre- 
quent and more heavy during the primacy of Winchelſey, on 
account of the long and expenſive war with Scotland. In the 
year 1294, while the archbiſhop-elect was ſtill at Rome, Edward 
ſeized all the money which had been collected in England for the 
Holy War, and was depoſited in ſeveral monaſteries, and applied 
it to his own uſe *. A few months after this, he called an aſ- 
ſembly of the clergy to meet at Weſtminſter on the 21ſt Septem- 
ber in the ſame year, and demanded from them one half of all 


their revenues, both ſpiritual and temporal F. This demand, as 
might have been expected, was not very cheerfully complied 
with; and they obtained an audience of the King, in order 


to perſuade him to accept of a more moderate proportion. But 
William Montfort Dean of St Paul's, whom they had appoint- 
ed their orator, was thrown into ſo violent an agitation of ſpi- 


rits, probably by the royal frowns, ſoon after he had begun 


his harangue, that he ſunk to. the ground, and expired upon the 
ſpot. When the clergy, after this fatal accident, had returned to 
the monks hall at Weſtminſter, their deliberations were interrupt- 


ed by the intruſion of Sir John Havering, ſent by the King; who, 


with a fierce menacing air, addreſſed the aſſembly in. this laco- 
nic ſpeech. *© Reverend Fathers, if any of you dare to contra- 
dict the Kings demand in this buſineſs, let him ſtand forth 


into the midſt of this aſſembly, that his perſon may be known, 


＋. M. Weſt. p. 421. 422. 
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Dem. XIII. “ and taken notice of, as a breaker of the peace of the kingdom.” 
The clergy None of the clergy had courage to return any anſwer to this 
eny the | : i | 
right of he ſpeech, or make any further oppoſition to the King's demand. 
— The Archbiſhop hearing what havock Edward was making of 


to tax them. the revenues of the church, obtained a bull from Boniface VIII. 
one of the greateſt champions for the power, wealth, and immuni- 
ties, of the clergy that ever filled the papal chair, prohibiting all 
princes to levy any taxes on the clergy in their dominions, with- 
out the leave of the Holy See, and forbidding the clergy to pay any 
ſuch taxes; and threatening both princes and clergy with the 

; dreadful ſentence of excommunication in caſe of diſobedience *. 
Winchelſey, armed with this impenetrable ſhield (as he imagi- 
ned) againſt all future attempts on the ſacred patrimony of the 
church, returned into England ; and ſoon had occaſion to try its 
ſtrength and efficacy. For Edward held a parliament at St Ed- 
mpndſbury, on November 3. A. D. 1296 , in which he de- 
manded from the clergy a fifth of all their moveables. They re- 
fuſed to comply with this demand; and the Archbiſhop produced 
the Pope's bull, which he had hitherto kept ſecret, as the ground 
of their refuſal 7. Though the King was greatly offended at this 
refuſal, and ſtill more at the pretence on which it was built; he 

did not immediately proceed to extremities, but gave them to 

the next meeting of parliament to conſider of the matter. At the 

meeting of the next parliament, 15th January 1297, the clergy 
ſtill perſiſted in refuſing to comply with the King's demand ||. 
Edward, perceiving that this diſpute was come to a criſis, and that 


The clergy 
- hey 1 he muſt now eſtabliſh the right of King and parliament to tax the 
| poſſeſſions of the clergy without the conſent of the Pope, or for ever 


give it up, determined to carry his point. With this view he told 
the clergy, that ſince they would contribute nothing to the ſupport. 
of his government, they ſhould receive no protection from it; and 


* Rymer, vol. 2, p. 706. Hemming. vol. 1. p. 104. 
+ Walting. p. 68. + Hemming. vol. 1. p. 197. } Walſing. p. 68. 
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he gave orders to all his judges to do every man juſtice againſt 


the clergy, but to do them juſtice againſt no man. At the ſame 


time he directed writs to all the ſherifts in England, commanding 
them © to ſeize all the lay fees of the clergy, as well ſecular as re- 
* gular, together with their goods and chattles, and keep them 
«© in their poſſeſſion, until they received further orders from 
© him.” Theſe two things brought ſuch a torrent of abuſes, in- 
juries, and diſtreſſes, on the clergy, that many of them very 
ſoon complied with the King's demand, and obtained the protec- 
tion of the government, and reſtitution of their eſtates and 
goods. At laſt, even the Archbiſhop himſelf, the chief author of 
all this diſturbance, after he had been ſtripped of all, and almoſt 
reduced to want the neceſlaries of life, was brought to ſubmiſ- 


ſion, and paid the fifth part of his moveables to redeem the reſt 
of his polleihons . Thus did this great King, by his wiſe and 


ſteady meaſures, triumph over the covetous and ſelfiſh claims of 
the Pope and clergy, when their power was at the higheſt, 

While this great controverſy between the King and the clergy 
ſubfiſted, the primate held a provincial ſynod at London in Ja- 
nuary 1298, in which it was decreed, © That the ſeizers of eccle- 
© ſiaſtical goods, and ſuch as took them away by violence, with- 
* out the free leave of their owners, or of their bailiffs, be pu- 
„ blicly and in general denounced to be under the ſentence of 
the greater excommunication, by the biſhops themſelves in the 
cathedral churches and other notable places, by other idoneous 
men, in other churches of every dioceſe, at the command of 
the dioceſan f.“ But the whole body of the clergy being im- 
mediately after this put out of the protection of the law, and ex- 
_ poſed to all manner of infults, theſe excommunications were ei- 
ther not denounced, or not regarded, After this ſtorm was blown 


over, and the Archbiſhop had recovered the poſſeſſion of his ſee, 


ce 


* M. Weſt. p. 429, Walſing. p. 69, + Johnſon's Canons, an. 1298. 
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he ſent a ſolemn mandate to all the biſhops of his province, da- 
ted at Otteford 6th ides of July 1298, enjoining and commanding 
them, by virtue of their canonical obedience, 1. To cauſe the 
ſentence of excommunication to be publiſhed in every church in 
each of their dioceſes, againſt all ſeizers of the goods of eccle- 


| Gaſtical men, according to the decree of the ſynod of London, 


2. To cauſe the ſame ſentence to be publiſhed in each of their 
cathedral churches, twice a-year, againſt all infringers of the 


great charter, and the charter of foreſts, (which had been lately 


renewed by the King), and to cauſe the ſaid charters to be at the 
ſame time publicly read before the people. 3. To cauſe the ſame 


ſentence of the greater excommunication to be publiſhed in every 
church in each of their dioceſes, every Lord's day, and every 


feſtival, againſt all who ſhould be guilty of beating or impriſon- 
ing clergymen. All theſe excommunications were to be pro- 
nounced with the greateſt poſſible folemnity, with bells tolling, 
and candles lighted, that it may cauſe the greater dread; * for 
« laymen (fays the primate) have greater regard to this N 


A than to the effect of ſuch ſentences *.“ 


Archbiſhop Winchelfey held a provinciat ſynod at Merton, 
A. D. 1305, in which ſeveral canons were made, relating to 


the payment of tithes, the duty of ſtipendiary or maſs-prieſts, 


and ſome other things of no great importance. The fourth ca- 
non of this ſynod may perhaps be thought curious, as it: contains 
a very full and diſtinct detail of the ſeveral books, veſtments, and 


utenſils which were uſed in the celebration of divine ſervice, in 
this period, together with the other furniture and ornaments of 
their churches. The deſign of the canon was to put an end to all 
diſputes between the rectors of churches and their pariſhioners, 
by aſcertaining what part of the books, veſtments, utenſils, fur- 
niture, and ornaments of the church each of them was to pro- 


® Spel. Conc, vol. 2. p. 428. 
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vide and keep in repair. By this conſtitution the pariſhioners 
were obliged to provide the following books for their church, 


viz. 1. A Legend or Lectionary, a book containing all the 


leſſons, out of ſcripture, and other books, which were to be 
read throughout the year; 2. An Antiphonar, a book con- 
taining all the invitatories, reſponſes, verſes, collects, and 
every thing that was ſaid or ſung in the quire, except the 
leſſons; 3. A Grail, a book containing the tracts, ſequences, 
hallelujahs, the creed, offertory, trifagium, &c. and the office for 
ſprinkling the holy water, and all that was to be ſung at high 


maſs; 4. A Pſalter; 5. A Troper, which contained only the ſe- 


quences which were not in the Grail; 6. The Ordinal, a book 
containing directions for the right method of performing all the 
divine offices; this book was ſometimes called the Pie or Portuis } 
7. A Miſſal or Maſs-book; 8. A Manual, a book containing the 
offices of baptiſm, and the other ſacraments, except the maſs, 
with the ſervice uſed at proceſſions. It muſt have been a great 
expence to pariſhes to provide all theſe books before the invention 
of printing, when the common price of a maſs-book was five 
marks, equal to the yearly ſtipend of ſome vicars at that time. 
Beſides theſe books, the pariſhioners were obliged to provide the 
following veſtments, viz. 1. The principal veſtment, or beſt cope, 
to be uſed on the greater feſtivals; 2. A cheſible, being the gar- 
ment worn by the prieſt next under the cope, and which was 


ſometimes called the planet ; 3. A dalmatic, the garment uſed by 


the deacon ; 4. A tunic, for the ſub-deacon ; 5. A choraal cope, 
for common uſe, with irs appendages, viz. the alb, amyrt, ſtole, 
maniple, and girdle; 6. Three ſurplices, and one rochet, or ſur- 


plice without fleeves; 7. A frontal or covering for the great al- 


tar, and three or four towels. The pariſhioners were further ob- 
liged to provide the following ſacred utenſils; 1. A chalice or cup 
for the wine, with a patin or cover, both of filver; 2. A pyx or 
box for the body of Chriſt, of 1vory or filver; 3. A cenſer; 4. A 
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croſs for proceſſions, and another croſs for the dead, to be uſed 
in the burial-office; 5. A baptiſmal font, with lock and key; 6. 
A veſſel for the holy water; 7. A great candleſtick for the taper at 
Eaſter; 8. A lanthorn and hand-bell, to be carried before the bo- 
dy of Chriſt in the viſitation of the fick; 9. An oſculatory, or 
board with the picture of Chriſt or the Virgin Mary painted 
on it, which the prieſt kiſſed immediately after conſecrating the 
hoſt, and then handed about to the congregation to kiſs; 10. All 
the images in the church, and the chief image in the chancel. 
The parithioners were obliged alſo to build and keep in repair 
the body of the church, the glaſs windows, and to furniſh it 
with bells, and ſeveral other things. All this muſt have been at- 
tended with a very great expence, as ſeveral of theſe articles were 
coſtly both in their materials and workmanſhip. The rectors 
were obliged to keep the chancel, with its detks, &c. in repair “. 
The holding the ſynod of Merton was amongſt the laſt public 
acts of Archbiſhop Winchelſey, in the reign of Edward I. he be- 
ing ſoon after involved 1n very grievous troubles. For though the 
King and the primate had been outwardly reconciled to one ano- 
ther ſeveral years ago, yet that reconciliation never was ſincere. 
The primate ſtill continued to defend the immunities of the cler- 
oy with much zeal, and warmly joined with that party of the 
barons who oppoſed Edward's arbitrary meaſures, and obliged 


him frequently to confirm the great charter, againſt his incli- 


nation. The King was greatly enraged at this behaviour of 
the Archbithop, and only waited a favourable opportunity to 
make him feel the weight of his reſentment. Such an opportunity 
now offered. The High Conſtable, and Earl Marſhal, the two 
heads of that party to which the primate had conſtantly adhered, 
had lately been deprived of their offices, and obliged to throw 
themſelves on the King's mercy. Boniface VIII. the great friend 


* Spel, Conc. vol. 2. p. 43 1. Johnſon's Canons, A. D. 1305. 
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and protector of Winchelſey, was now dead, and the Papal chair 
was filled by Clement V.; who having been born in Edward's 
French dominions, was much diſpoſed to favour his native ſove- 
reign. The King accuſed the Archbiſhop before the Pope of va- 
rious crimes, particularly of diſturbing the peace of the kingdom 
by abetting the factions barons; and his Holinefs ſuſpended him 


from the execution of his office, deprived him of the temporali- 


ties of his ſee, and cited him to appear at Rome“; where he con- 
tinned in indigence and diſgrace, till after the King's death, when 
he was recalled by Edward II. and reſtored to his —_— and 
poſſeſſions. 


Edward I. in the abſence of the primate, endeavoured to re- 


form ſeveral eccleſiaſtical abuſes in his laſt parliament, which met 
at Carliſle 21ſt January 1307. The ſuperiors of ſeveral religious 
orders, who lived beyond ſeas, uſed frequently to come into Eng- 
land, on pretence of viſiting the monaſteries of their order; from 
whence they extorted great ſums of money, which they carried 


out of the kingdom. To prevent this practice, a ſtatute was made, 
prohibiting the exportation of the goods of religious houſes on. 


any pretence whatſoever f. 
The court of Rome, ever fertile in : expedients for obtaining 


power and wealth, had lately invented a new method of getting 


the diſpoſal of all eccleſiaſtical benefices and preferments. This 


was by giving reverſionary grants of benefices before they became 
vacant; by which the legal patrons were deprived of their right 
of preſentation, Theſe grants were called proviſions, becauſe 
thereby ſucceſſors were provided to incumbents while they were: 
yet living. The Pope had alſo, about this time, laid claim to: 


the firſt fruits of all vacant biſhoprics, which had formerly be- 


longed to the King. The parliament made loud complaints a- 


* Walling. p. 91. W. Thorn. col. 2003. 
+ Coke's 2d Inſt, p. 580. Ryley's placit. parl. p. 312. 
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gainſt theſe, and ſeveral other ſchemes, which the court of Rome 
had lately ſet on foot to drain the kingdom of money. In order 
to obtain a redreſs of theſe new grievances, the parliament drew 


up a liſt of them, which they ſent to the Pope, accompanied. with 
a very ſpirited letter. This liſt of grievances conſiſted of ſeven ar- 


ticles; which were as follows: 
1. The extravagant number of proviſions granted by the Pope, 


of the beſt ſpiritual preferments, to Italians, or other foreigners, 


and non- reſidents, to the great prejudice of the founders, benefac- 
tors, and their ſucceſſors, and to ſuch as had the right of advow- 
ſon, and the gifts of ſuch preferments. 

2. The rents and revenues of religious houſes, which the Pope 


intended to apply to the uſe of divers cardinals. 


3. Concerning firſt- fruits of vacant benefices reſerved to the 
Pope, a thing never heard of before; concerning the collection 
whereof, he had lately iſſued forth divers hard and ſevere orders, 
much prejudicial ro the King, ns and the whole Engliſh 


church, „ 
4. About peter · pence; that it was not taken according to the 


firſt grant, but exacted to treble the value. 


5. Concerning legacies given to pious uſes; that they were wic 


kedly demanded, and exacted by the authority of the Apoſtolic 


ſee, and converted to other uſes than the teſtator or donor in- 


tended, 
6. Concerning debts; that creditors went to the Pope's clerks, 


and offered them half the debt, more or leſs, to get the reſt; who 
preſently cauſed the debtors to be nn or diſtrained, to an- 
ſwer before them. | 

7, Concerning indiſtinct legacies; though approved by the ci- 


vil or common law, yet the Pope's clerks impiouſly appropria- 


ted them to themſelves, contrary to the deſign of the de- 
ceaſed *. 
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William Teſta, the Pope's nuncio, was called before the parlia- 
ment, ſharply reprimanded for theſe new acts of extortion, and 
commanded to deſiſt from them; and his inferior agents were or- 
dered to be proſecuted with the utmoſt ſeverity. This noble 
ſpirit of the Engliſh parliament gave a momentary check to 
the cruel exactions of the court of Rome; but brought no ef- 
fectual remedy, as will appear from the ſequel of this hiſtory. 
There were but few innovations 1n the doctrine of the church 
of England in this period; the minds of the clergy being much 
more keenly engaged in the purſuits of power and wealth, than 


in ſpeculative difquifitions. There happened, however, a conſi- 


derable change in the ſentiments of the church in the point of 
tranſubſtantiation in the courſe of the thirteenth. century. In the 
beginning of this century, the doctrine of the church on this 
ſubject, as declared by the fourth general Lateran council, was, 
That the bread was tranſubſtantiated into the body of Jeſus 
„ Chriſt, and the wine into his blood *.“ But before the end of 
the century, the faithful were taught to believe, That both the 
* body and blood of our Lord, nay the whole living and true 
“ Chriſt, was given them at once, under the ſpecies of bread'; 
“ and that the wine which was given them at the ſame time to 
% drink was not the ſacrament, but mere wine f.“ There were 


not a few changes in the worſhip and diſcipline of the church in 


this period. The number of feſtivals was confiderably increaſed ; 


bells were tolled at the elevation of the hoſt, to engage the adora- 


tion even of thoſe who were without the church 4. In partaking 


of the euchariſt, ſometimes a cup of wine was given to the laity, 


though it was declared to be no part of the ſacrament; at other 
times they were put off with the waſhings of the prieſt's fingers ||. 
Confeſſion was more ſtrictly and more generally enjoined than 


formerly; and none were permitted to communicate who did not 


Pu Pin, vol. 11. p. 96. + Spel. Conc. vol. 2. p. 3 20. 
+ Spel. Conc. t. 2. p. 330. | Johnſon's Can. A. D. 1236 — 21. 
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Cent XIV. give evidence of their having confeſſed *. What were called p/ 

: facto or ipſo jure ſuſpenſions and deprivations, (by which thoſe 
prieſts who were guilty of certain irregularities and vices were 
declared to be ſuſpended from their offices, or deprived of their 
benefices), came firſt into uſe in this period. The firſt example 
we meet with of ſuſpenſions and deprivations of this kind, is in 
the Conſtitutions of Otho, the Pope's legate, in the ſynod of Lon- 

don, A. D. 1237. By the 15th of theſe conſtitutions, it is de- 
creed, That all married prieſts be zp/o jure deprived of their bene- 
fices; that all their goods, even thoſe which they had gotten with 
their wives, be applied to the uſe of the church ; and that their 
children be incapable of church-preferments F. But this was an 
obſtinate plague, (as they called it), which for ſeveral centuries 
baffled all the power and cunning of the court of Rome, and re- 
quired extraordinary methods to drive it out of the church. Ge- | 
neral excommunications came alſo into uſe in this century, by 
which all who were guilty of certain vices and crimes, though 
F known only to God and their own conſciences, were declared to 
be excommunicated. Theſe general excommunications were at 
firſt denounced chiefly againſt ſuch as injured the clergy, by de- 
taining their tithes, defrauding them of any of their dues, or - 
ſtealing any thing belonging to the church. They were to be pu- 
bliſhed by every parith-prieſt in his holy veſtments, with bells 
tolling, and candles lighted, before the whole congregation, in 
the mother tongue, on Chriſtmas, Eaſter, Pentecoſt, and All- 
hallows-day FT. That theſe excommunications might make the 
greater impreſſion on tender conſciences, or timorous natures, 
they contained the moſt horrible infernal curſes that could be de- 
viled. © Let them be accurſed eating and drinking; walking | 
and fitting ; ſpeaking, and holding their peace; waking and 
** {leeping; rowing and riding; laughing and weeping ; in 


#* Joknſton's Can. vol. 2. A. D. 1228.—1. + Id. ibid. A. D. 1237.—15. 
+ Spelm. Con. vol. 2. p. 181. | 
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« houſe and in field; on water and on land, in all places. Cur- 
* ſed by their head and. their thoughts; their eyes and their 
% ears; their tongues and their lips; their teeth and their 
& throats; their ſhoulders and their breaſts ; their feet and 
„ their legs; their thighs and their inwards, Let them remain 
* accurſed from the bottom of the font to the crown of the 
© head, unleſs they bethink themſelves, ad come to ſatisfac- 
tion. And juſt as this candle is deprivec of its preſent light, 
© ſo let them be deprived of their ſouls in hel! *,” Such was the 


bitter unchriſtian language of the excommunications of thoſe 


times! 

But that which is moſt worthy of our attention, or rather of 
our indignation, in the church-hiſtory of this period, is, the un- 
fatiable avarice, and boundleſs ambition, of the court of Rome. 
The arts of that court to drain this unhappy kingdom of its trea- 
ſure, and fleece both the clergy and laity, were almoſt innume- 
rable. What prodigious ſums of money were yearly carried out 
of England to Rome, — by pilgrims ; — by thoſe who proſecuted 
appeals, and law-ſuits, before that court; — by prelates who went 
thither to obtain conſecration, and the confirmation of their-elec- 


tions; — by ſuch as went to ſolicit, or perhaps to purchaſe, 


church-preferments, which were almoſt all beſtowed by the 
Pope; — by the legates and nuncios who from time to time carried 
off incredible ſums, raiſed on various pretences; — by the Italians, 
who poſſeſſed many of the richeſt benefices in England; — by the 


firſt fruits of benefices ; — by Peter- pence; — by the annual tribute 


impoſed upon King John and his ſucceſſors, and by ſeveral other 
means? | v4 | | | 

The popes, who hypocritically ſtyled themſelves, the ſervants 
of the ſervants of the Lord, pretended to be the univerſal mo- 
narchs of the Chriſtian world, both in temporals and ſpirituals, 
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and treated, not only the kings of England, but all the other 
ſovereigns of Europe, as their vaſſals and ſubjects. Boniface VIII. 


who flouriſhed towards the end of this period, carried theſe am- 


bitious pretences to the greateſt height, as appears from his fa- 
mous bull, directed to Philip the Fair, King of France, dated 
5th December 1301, © Boniface the Biſhop, a ſervant of the 
«* ſervants of God, to Philip King of France. Fear God, and 
keep his commandments. We will you to know, that you are 
* ſubject to us, both in ſpirituals and temporals. You have no 
« right to beltow benefices and prebends, &c. &c. We declare 


them heretics who believe the contrary *.“ It will be difficult 


to find in hiſtory ſuch an example of inſolent humility. 

Though this kingdom, and other parts of Chriſtendom, already 
{warmed with monks and nuns of various orders, ſeveral new or- 
ders were inſtituted abroad in this period, and ſoon after their in- 
ſtitution tranſplanted into England. The moſt confiderable of 
theſe new orders were the Franciſcans and Dominicans. The Fran- 
ciſcan order was founded about the beginning of the thirteenth 


century by Francis of Aſſiſy, from whom they took their name. 


They were firſt introduced into England, A. D. 1216, and ſoon 


became famous for their pretended ſanctity, and real wealth. 
The Dominican order was founded about the year 1215, by Do- 


minick de Guſman, one of thoſe cruel enthuſiaſts who preached 
up the croifade againſt the Albigenſes, by which ſuch multi- 
tudes of unhappy people were deſtroyed, for no other crime than 


rejecting the tyranny, idolatry, and ſuperſtitions, of the church 


of Rome. The Dominicans were firſt eſtabliſhed at Thoulouſe, 
which was the centre of thoſe pretended heretics they were de- 
ſigned to deſtroy; and from thence they ſoon ſpread over all 
Chriſtendom ; and ſettled in England, A. D. 1217 f. This or- 
der hath long inherited the ſpirit of its founder, having the 


» Du Pin, vol. 12. p. 5. | + 19. ibid. p. 157. t 
direction 
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direction of the infernal tribunal of the inquiſition, by which 
ſo many thouſands of good men have been condemned to the 


flames. 


8 E. CT 


Hiſtory of Religion in Great Britain, from A. D. 1307, to A. D. 
1399. 


HE conduct of the biſhops of Rome never correſpond- 
ed very well with the humble title which they aſſumed, 
viz. The ſervants of the ſervants of the Lord. But, in the dark 
ages we are now delineating, they acted much more like the 
ſovereigns than the ſervants of the Chriſtian world, and treat- 
ed the greateſt monarchs as their ſubjects. In the firſt year of 
the fourteenth century, Boniface VIII. declared, in a bull di- 
reed to the King of France, —* That God had eſtabliſhed the 
„Pope ſovereign over all kings and kingdoms, to pluck up, to 
* deſtroy, to ſcatter, or to build; —that the King of France 
© ought not to think that he hath no ſuperior, and is not ſubject 
eto the Pope; —that he who is of that opinion is a fool and an 
infidel . | 

Nor was the avarice of the popes of thoſe times inferior to 
their ambition; and while they inſulted all the ſovereigns who 
were in communion with them, they plundered their ſubjects, 
without meaſure and without mercy, In a word, the pride and 
rapacity of thoſe pretended vicars of the humble Jeſus, were ſo 
great, that they could hardly be endured by the moſt infatuating 
ſaperſtition, and excited loud complaints in every Chriſtian 


country. 
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In a parliament held at Carliſle in January, A. D. 1307, great 
complaints were made of the tyranny and rapacity of the Pope, 
—in beſtowing many of the beſt benefices in the kingdom- by 
proviſoes on Italians, and other foreigners, to the prejudice of the 
kingdom, and of the lawful patrons; — in granting penſions to 
cardinals out of the revenues of religious houſes ; — in demand- 
ing the firſt fruits of vacant benefices, which was a new demand, 
and very prejudicial to the King and kingdom; — in raiſing the 
rate of Peter-pence much higher than the original grant; —in 
ſeizing legacies which had been given to pious uſes, &c. An act 


was made in conſequence of theſe complaints, prohibiting all. 


theſe encroachments and extortions for the future *. But this act 
was ill executed, and had little or no effect. | 


Robert Winchelſey Archbithop of Canterbury, who had been 


ſeveral years in exile, was recalled by Edward II. immediately af- 
ter his acceſſion f. But that unfortunate prelate ſoon loſt the fa- 
vour of the young King, by refuſing to diſpenſe with the canons 
againſt pluralities and non- reſidence, in favour of the royal chap- 


Jains and court-clergy J. 
The proſecution of the Knights-Templars, which terminated i in. 


the diſſolution of the order, and the execution of many of its 


members, engaged the attention of all the nations of Europe, for 
ſeveral years, in the beginning of the fourteenth century. This 
order, at its inſtitution, A. D. 1118, conſiſted only of nine 


knights, who had their reſidence in a houſe near the Temple, 
(from which they obtained the name of the Knights- Templars), 


and engaged in the protection of the Chriſtian pilgrims who vi- 
ſited Jeruſalem. Many of theſe pilgrims being princes, prelates, 
barons, and perſons of great wealth, they were very liberal to 
their protectors; and the Knights- Templars, by degrees, became 
numerous and opulent, having many valuable eſtates in every 


. Riley placita parliamentaria, p. 379, oy Wilkin. Concil, t. 2. p. 290. 
t Antiq. Britan, p. 209. 
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Chriſtian country. Their proſperity corrupted their manners, 
created them many enemies, and at length brought on their ruin. 
Two knights, who had been ſeverely puniſhed for their crimes, 


| publicly charged the whole order with the moſt deteſtable enor- 
They affirmed particularly, — 1. That every knight, at 


mities. 
his admiſſion into the order, was obliged to abjure Jefus Chriſt, 
to ſpit upon the crucifix, and to trample it under his feet: — 2. That 


they diſcharged him from all intercourſe with women; but al- 


lowed him to commit the ſin of Sodom: — 3. That they compel- 
led him to worſhip a wooden head, with a long beard, which was 
adored by the whole order, in their general. aſſemblies. This 
ſtrange diſcovery made a mighty noiſe, and was very agreeable 
to the enemies of the order. Philip the Fair, King of France, 
was the moſt dangerous; becauſe he was the moſt powerful of 


their enemies, That prince commanded all the Templars in his 


dominions to be ſeized in one day (October 5. A. D. 1307), and 
thrown into priſon *. | 
Though Clement V. who filled St Peter's chair at that time, 
feemed, at firſt, to be diſpleaſed with the proceedings of the King 
of France againſt the Templars, he was ſoon prevailed. upon, by 
the proſpect of ſharing in their ſpoils, to imitate his example, 
and to animate both princes. and prelares againſt them, by his 
bulls. In conſequence of one of theſe bulls, directed to Robert 
Winchelſey Archbiſhop of Canterbury, a provincial ſynod was 
held at London, in November A. D. 1309, in which the affair of the 
Templars in England was debated. A great maſs of evidence a- 
gainſt the Templars, which had been collected by the Biſhop. of 
London, and other commiſſioners appointed by the Pope to exa- 
mine thoſe of that order in England, was laid before this ſynod. 
Upon the force of that evidence, long and warm debates enſued, 
and at length the following ſentence was pronounced. That 
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the Templars in London ſhould be ſeparated from one another, 
and examined again concerning the crunes objected to them, 
and that new interrogatories ſhould be put to them, that if 
poſſible ſome truth might be extracted from them by their own 
confeſſions : That the ſame thing ſhould be done to the Tem- 
plars confined at Lincoln : That if by theſe ſeparations and 


interrogatories they confeſſed nothing more than they had done 


before, they ſhould then be put to the rack; but without muti- 
lation, or the too violent effuſion of blood. That the Biſhops 
of London and Cheſter, with the other commiſhoners, ſhould 
acquaint the Archbiſhop when all this was done, that he might 
reaſſemble the ſynod *. The execution of this curious ſentence 


took up a good deal of time : For the ſynod was not reaſſembled 


till the feaſt of the exaltation of the holy croſs, A. D. 1311. At 
that meeting, all the Templars who had been ſeized and brought 


to London, appeared before the ſynod, and publicly confeſſed, 
—“ That they had been accuſed of ſo many articles of hereſy, 


cc 


ce 


that they could not legally exculpate themſelves ; and therefore 
they prayed for the mercy of God, and of the church; and 
were ready to receive and perform whatever. penances ſhould 
be enjoined them.” Upon hearing this, the ſynod decreed, — 
That they ſhould be ſeparated from one another, and ſent to 


the different monaſteries of England, to perform the penances 


which thould be enjoined them, until the Holy See, m a gene- 
ral council, ſhould finally determine concerning their ſtate and 


order F.“ | 1 
A general council, conſiſting of about 300 Archbiſhops and 


Biſhops, met at Vienne in Dauphiny, October 16. A. D. 1311. 
The chief intention of calling this council was, to determine the 
fate of the Templars, and to diſpoſe of their great eſtates. After 
long deliberation, a folemn ſeſſion of the council was held, 


* Wilkin, Concil. tom. 2. p. 314. + Id. ibid. 
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May 22. A.D. 1312, in which Pope Clement V. preſided in per- | 


ſon, and at which the King of France, the capital enemy of the 
Templars, was preſent. In this ſeſſion the final ſentence againſt 
the Templars was pronounced with great ſolemnity, ditiolving 
that order, and beſtowing all its riches on the Knights-Hoſpital- 
lers. But the ſentence itſelf contains ſufficient evidence, that 
thoſe who pronounced it were conſcious of its ſeverity, or rather 
of its injuſtice. For the Pope, in his bull of condemnation, de- 
clared, That though it could not be done according to the uſual 
„rules and forms of juſtice, yet he diſſolved the order of the 
„Templars by the plenitude of his power *.“ Thus fell the fa- 
mous order of the Knights Templars, after it had flouriſhed al- 


molt two centuries, and had attained a great degree of proſperity - 


and wealth. That many of its members were diſſolute in their 
manners, is not improbable ; but that an order of knights inſti- 
tuted for fighting in defence of Chriſtianity, ſhould make the re- 
nouncing of Chriſt, with every mark of contempt, the capital 
ceremony of their admiſhon, is altogether incredible. 

From the time that William the Conqueror ſeparated the eccle- 
ſiaſtical from the civil juriſdiction, there had been continual diſ- 


putes between the eccleſiaſtical and civil courts, about the limits 


of their authority. Many attempts had been made to terminate 
theſe diſputes, by regulating the boundaries of the different 


juriſdictions, But this was found to be a very difficult taſk, on 


account of the mixed nature of many actions, which gave both the 
ſpiritual and temporal courts a claim to take cognizance of them, 
Theſe diſputes therefore {till continued; and loud complaints were 
made, in the council of London above mentioned, of the en- 
croachments of the civil upon the eccleſiaſtical courts, A long 
catalogue of theſe encroachments, which were called grievances, 
was drawn up by the council, and preſented to the King in par- 


* Du Pin, Cent. XIV. ch. 2. Walſing. Hiſt. Angl, an. 1312. 
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lament, with an earneſt ſupplication for redreſs, This curious 
catalogue is far too long to be here inſerted ; but the following 


article will ſerve to give us ſome idea of what the clergy eſteemed 
— * tem, When clergymen are ap- 


are not immediately delivered up to their biſhops upon demand, 
“as of right they ought to be, but are long kept in priſon, con- 
e trary to the liberties of the church and clergy.” To the ſeveral 
articles in this long liſt of grievances, the King, by the advice of 
his parliamenr, returned very artful and evaſive anſwers *, 

The Pope, at the ſame time, directed a bull to the Archbiſhop 
of Canterbury againſt the grievances of the Engliſh clergy, deſi- 


ring or rather commanding the King (to whom the bull was to 


be communicated) to redreſs theſe grievances, in order to pre- 


ſerve himſelf and his kingdom from total deſtruction, In this 


bull, his Holineſs complains bitterly, * That clerks inveſted with 
the ſacerdotal character, and ſhining with the ſplendour of pon- 
„ tifical dignity, were tried by laymen, condemned, and hanged, 


* when found guilty of murder or robbery, to the great provo- 
cation of the ſupreme King, who hath forbidden the ſecular 


2 power to touch his anointed f.“ In ſo ſhocking a manner did 


this pretended Vicar of Chriſt on earth pervert and miſapply the 
word of God! | | 

Robert Winchelſey, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, died May 11. 
A. D. 1313, in the twentieth year of his primacy, He is ſaid to 
have been a prelate of great piety, an excellent grammarian, phi- 
loſopher, and divine; an affecting and popular preacher. The 
high notions which he entertained of the immunities of the cler- 
gy, involved him in many troubles ; which he ſuſtained with un- 


common fortitude . 


* Wilkin. Concil tom. 2. p. 314.—322. + Id. ibid. p. 323. 
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The monks of Canterbury elected Thomas Cobbeham Dean of 
Saliſbury, who was commonly called the good clergyman, to be 
their archbiſhop. But the Pope, at the requeſt of Edward 11, 
vacated this election, and, in the plenitude of his apoſtolic power, 
appointed Walter Reynolds Biſhop of Worceſter to be primate, on 
the 1ſt day of October, A. D. 1313 *. 

Archbiſhop Reynolds appears to have been a great favourite of 
the reigning Pope, Clement V. who not only raiſed him to the 
primacy, but granted him ſeveral extraordinary powers by his 
bulls. By one of theſe bulls he gave him authority to viſit the ſe- 
veral dioceſes in his province by proxy; by another he authoriſed 
him to abſolve one hundred perſons who lay under the ſentences 
of excommunication and interdict ; and by others he impowered 
him, — to relax all who heard him preach, or ſay maſs, from one 


hundred days penances ; — to beſtow holy orders on one hundred 


baſtards ; — to allow twelve clerks under age to enjoy benefices, 


with cure of ſouls ; —to diſpenſe with the canons of the church 


againſt pluralities in favour of forty clergymen, &c. f. In this 
manner, the popes of thoſe times not only claimed a right to diſ- 
penſe with all the laws of the church themſelves, but even to de- 
legate this diſpenſing power to others. 

The diſputes between the temporal and ſpiritual courts, about 
the limits of their ſeveral juriſdictions, ſtill continuing, a re- 


markable ſtature, commonly. called Articuli cleri, was made, A. D. 


1316, for terminating theſe diſputes. As this ſtatute was procu- 
red by the clergy, at a time when their aſſiſtance was much need- 
ed, it was very favourable to their ſhameful and exorbitant claims 


of exemption from civil authority. By the laſt chapter it is grant- 


ed, — that when clerks confeſs before temporal judges their hei- 
nous offences, as theft, robbery, and murder, they cannot be 


judged or condemned by theſe temporal judges upon their own 


Anglia Sacra, tom. 1. p. 18. + Wilkin. Concil. tom. 2. P. 433.—44.. 
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confeſſion, without violating the privilege of the church; and 
that the privilege of the church being demanded in due form by 
the ordinary, ſhall not be denied *. 

It was not long before one of the biſhops had occaſion to * | 
this ſtatute, and was protected by it from the puniſhment due to 
his crimes. This was Adam de Orleton Bithop of Hereford, a 


factious and martial prelate, who had appeared in arms with the 


rebellious barons defeated at Burrow-bridge, A. D. 1321. Being 
accuſed of high treaſon before the Houſe of Peers, in the parha- 
ment which met at Weſtminſter in Lent A. D. 1324, he pleaded 
his privilege as a clerk, not to be tried by laymen; and being 
ſupported in this plea by the other biſhops, it was admitted 7. 
The King, ſome time after, attempted to bring him to a trial 1n 


the court of King's bench, for the ſame crime; but the three 


Archbithops of Canterbury, York, and Dublin, came into court 
with their croſſes borne before them, and carried him from the 
bar in triumph . The Biſhop of Hereford ſoon after completed 
his treaſonable practices, by joining with the Queen and Morti- 
mer in accompliſhing the deſtruction of his unhappy ſovereign. 

The citizens of London did not pay ſo great regard to the pri- 
vileges of the clergy, as the laws and courts of juſtice, Having 
embraced, with the moſt ardent zeal, the party of the Queen and 
Mortimer, they feized the brave, learned, and loyal, Biſhop of 
Exeter, Walter Stapleron, ſtripped him naked, loaded him with 
indignities, and at laſt cut off his head in Cheapſide . 

Walter Reynolds Archbiſhop of Canterbury died November 1 ;. 
A. D. 1327, and was ſucceeded in that very important ſtation by 
Simon Mepham **. This primate had a long and warm conteſt 
with the monks of St Auguſtine at Canterbury, who pleaded a 
Papal exemption from his authority. In the courſe of this con- 


„ Coke's Inſtitut. Part 2. p. 601. &c. + T. Walling. Hit Angl. p. 115. 
t T. Walfing. Hiſt. Angl. p. 119. | Id. p. 124. 
** Anglia Sacra, tom 1. p. 18. 115. | 
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teſt, ſome of the Archbiſhop's ſervants beat and wounded two of 
the monks, and a notary, who had come to ſummon their maſter 
to appear before Icherius de Concoret Canon of Saliſbury, who 
had been commiſſioned by the Pope to examine and determine 


this controverſy. This inſult was ſo highly reſented by the Pope | 
and his commiſhoner, that the primate was obliged to ſwear 


on the Goſpels, — That he had given no orders to his ſervants; 
— that he execrated what they had done ; — that he had turned 
them all out of his ſervice, and would never receive any of them 
into it again. He was alſo obliged to bring thirty other witneſles 
to corroborate his own teſtimony. Icherius, after he had thus 
humbled the Archbiſhop, pronounced a definitive ſentence againſt 
him, and condemned him to pay no leſs than one thouſand two 
hundred and forty-one pounds to the convent for their ex- 
pences *, In this manner did the popes of thoſe times, and their 
meaneſt agents, trample upon the greateſt prelates, when they 
preſumed to diſpute their moſt arbitrary mandates. 

Archbiſhop Mepham celebrared ſeveral provincial councils, par- 
ticularly one at St Paul's, London, in February A. D. 1328, and 
another at-Magfield in July A. D. 1332. In the laſt of theſe coun- 


cils, the number of the great feſtivals to be obſerved in the church 


of England was aſcertained, and the manner preſcribed in which 
they were to be kept +. 

This primate appears to have been very diligent 1n Aber 
ging the duties of his office. He viſited the dioceſes of Roche- 
ſter, Chicheſter, Saliſbury, and Bath and Wells; but when he at- 
tempted to viſit that of Exeter, he met with a very bold opponent. 


This was John Grandiſon, Biſhop of that ſee, who diſputed the 


primate's right of viſitation, and appealed to the Pope tf. The 
— diſregarding this appeal, proceeded in his viſitation. 


* "Wl W. Thorn, col. 099" + Wilkin, Concil. t 2, p. 560. 
| Id. ibid. p. 559. | | 
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But when he arrived at the confines of the dioceſe of Exeter, he 


found the Bithop, with a numerous body of armed men, ready 
to diſpute his entrance. This affront, together with the chagreen 
which his unfortunate conteſt with the monks of Canterbury had 


given him, had an ill effect upon his health; and he died, at 
Magfield, October 12. A. D. 1333, after he had filled the Archie- 


piſcopal chair about five years and 6x months . His body was 
for ſome time denied burial, until the abbot and monks of St Au- 
guſtine granted him their abſolution; by which the hiſtorian 
probably means, a diſcharge of the debt which he owed them f. 
John Stratford, Biſhop of Wincheſter, was, by the intereſt of 
Edward III. at the court of Rome, tranſlated to Canterbury. 
This prelate had been much engaged in ſecular affairs before his 
promotion to the primacy, and was ſtill more engaged in them 
after that promotion 4. For, being at the ſame time Archbiſhop, 
Chancellor, and prime miniſter to the young King, he had the 


chief direction of all the civil and eccleſiaſtical affairs of the king- 


dom. Even the monks of St Auguſtine, though greatly elated 
with the complete victory which they had obtained over his pre- 
deceſſor, were glad to compromiſe all diſputes with the new pri- 
mate on his own terms, and to give up the final ſentence which 
they had obtained in their favour ||. 
Archbiſhop Srratford did not long enjoy this high degree of 
power and royal favour. Having failed in his endeavours to 
bring about a peace between France and England, he is ſaid to 
have adviſed King Edward to proſecute his claim to the crown of 
France, by invading that kingdom with a powerful army, pro- 
miſing to provide money in England for defraying all the ex- 


pences of the war. His advice was taken; but he did not fulfil | 


his promiſe; which obliged Edward to make a truce with the 


King of France, and diſband his army, after he had contracted a 


Anglia Sacra, tom. 1. p. 18, + W. Thorn. col, 2066. 


+ Anglia Sacra, tom. 1. p. 20. IW. Thorn, col. 2069. 
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: great load of debt. The King, on his return to England, No- 
vember 30. A. D. 1340, expreſſed the moſt violent reſentment a- 


gainſt the Archbiſhop, to whoſe negligence or infidelity, in not 
ſending him money, according to his promiſe, he aſcribed all his 
diſappointments. He immediately deprived him of all his ſecular 
employments, impriſoned his chief confidants, and would have 


ſeized his perſon, if he had not made lis eſcape from Lambeth. 


To render him as odious to his ſubjects as he was to himſelf, Ed- 
ward publiſhed a long manifeſto, in which he accuſed him of 
pride, ingratitude, negligence, treachery, and various other 
crimes. But though the primate had thus loſt his power, and 
the favour of his prince, his ſpirit remained undaunted. He pu- 
bliſhed a long anſwer to the royal manifeſto, which he ſtyled a 


defamatory libel, and denied all the facts aſſerted in it, in the moſt 


direct terins. He mounted his pulpit in the cathedral of Canter- 
bury, and harangued the clergy and people in praiſe of his pre- 


deceſſor Thomas Becket; and at the concluſion of his ſermon, 


pronounced a ſentence of excommunication againſt all who diſ- 


turbed the peace of the church, — who incenſed the laity againſt 
the clergy, — who did any injury to Archbiſhops or Biſhops, 


their ſpiritual fathers, the ambaſſadors of Chriſt, and pillars 


of the church *. 
After this quarrel between the wks and 9 had raged 


with great violence for ſeveral months, interrupting all the public 


buſineſs of the nation, a ſeeming reconciliation was patched up, 


with much difficulty, by the interpoſition of ſome great men. 


All preliminaries being ſettled, the primate came into the painted. 


chamber, where both houſes of parliament were aſſembled, A- 
pril 19. A. D. 1341, and kneeling before the King, who was ſeat- 
ed on the throne, implored his pardon and favour; which was im- 


mediately granted, at the interceſſion of the Lords and Commons. 


Anglia Sacra, tom. 1. p. 19, — 39. 
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The primate, after his reconciliation with the King, kept him- 
ſelf for the moſt part within the ſphere of his own profeſſion. He 
publiſhed, at Lambeth, A. D. 1342, certain ſtatutes and conſtitu- 
tions for regulating the proceedings in the Archbiſhop's court, 
commonly called the Court of Arches, from the place where it was 
held *. In the courſe of the ſame year, he celebrated two provin- 
cial councils at London, in which ſeveral canons were made; but 
they contain very little that is either new or remarkable f. 

The Pope ſtill continuing to encroach upon the rights of the 


crown, and of other patrons, by reſervations and proviſions (a), 


King Edward wrote a very ſtrong remonſtrance to his Holineſs a- 
gainſt theſe practices; in which, amongſt other things, he repre- 
ſented, © That by theſe proviſions and reſervations, the encou- 


<« ragements of religion were beſtowed upon unqualified merce- 


„ nary foreigners, who neither reſided in the country, nor under- 
e ſtood its language; by which means the ends of the prieſthood 


« were not anſwered, his own ſubjects were diſcouraged from 


« proſecuting their ſtudies, the treaſures of the kingdom were 


carried off by ſtrangers, the juriſdiction of its courts baffled by 


„ conſtant appeals to a foreign authority, and both the crown 
« and private patrons were deprived of their moſt unqueſtionable 
„rights. Theſe miſchiefs (adds he) are now become intolerable; 
and our ſubjects in parliament have : earneſtly requeſted us to 
put a ſtop to them by ſome ſpeedy and efſectual remedy . But 
this moſt reaſonable remonſtrance had little or no effect. 

The wars with France and Scotland ſo much engroſſed the at- 


tention of King Edward, and his ſubjects of all conditions, that 
few eccleſiaſtical tranſactions of importance occurred in the five 


(a) By reſervations, the Pope reſerved to himſelf the next preſentation to any bene- 
fices he pleaſed; by proviſions, he appointed the perſons to whom they were granted 
to ſucceed the preſent incumbents. 


* Wilkin. Concil. tom, 2. P · 681. 4 | + Id. Ibid. P · 696. 702. 
T T. Walling, p. 161. | | 
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laſt years of Archbiſhop Stratford's primacy. That prelate died 2 
on the vigil of St Bartholomew, Auguſt 23. A. D. 1348, at Mag- 
field, in the fourteenth year of his government of the church of 
England x. | 
Thoſe diſputes between the crown, the canons of Chriſtchurch, Uford pri- 
F and the biſhops of the province, which broke out almoſt on every "IN 
#| vacancy of the ſee of Canterbury, were attended with very perni- 
F cious conſequences. One of the worſt of theſe conſequences was, that 
5 | the contending parties frequently appealed to Rome, which great- 
nM ly increaſed the authority of that court, and afforded a ſpecious 
pretence for its moſt ambitious claims. On the preſent occaſion 
the canons having elected Thomas Bradwardin to be their Arch- 
biſhop, the King, who deſigned that high ſtation for another, 
immediately applied to the Pope; and, notwithſtanding his late 
ſtrong remonſtrance againſt papal proviſions, entreated his Holi- 
neſs to raiſe John Ufford, dean of Lincoln, to the ſee of Canter- 
bury, by way of proviſion. This application was too agreeable 
to be unſucceſsful. The Pope, in the plenitude of his power, 
1 promoted Ufford to the primacy of the church of England; but 
3 that prelate died June 7. A. D. 1349, without having received 
1 3 conſecration Þ. 
þ A moſt deſtructive peſtilence raged about this time in England, Greatplague: 
A. as well as in ſeveral other countries, and ſwept away ſo many of 
& the clergy, that none could be found to perform divine ſervice in 
many churches, * Before this plague, (ſays Knyghron) you 
„ might have hired a curate for four or five marks a- year, or for 
4 4 two marks and his board; but after it you could hardly find a 
2. & + * clergyman who would ac of a vicarage of twenty marks or 
| twenty pounds a-year 4.“ 
King Edward no longer oppoſing the promotion of his con- Bradwardin 
feſſor Thomas Bradwardin, he was elected by the canons of Can- primate. | 


Anglia Sacra, tom. 1. p. 41. + Id. Ibid. p. 42. 
4 Hen. Knyghton, col. 2600. | | | Y 
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terbury, immediately after the death of Archbiſhop Ufford, and 
conſecrated at Avignon, where the Pope then reſided, on the vi- 
gil of the feaſt of St Margaret. At the conſecration- feaſt, Cardi- 
nal Hugh, one of the Pope's nephews, attempred to turn the 
new Archbiſhop (who was remarkable for the humility of his ap- 


pearance) into ridicule, by introducing into the hall a perſon 


dreſled like a peaſant, and riding on an aſs, who preſented a pe- 
tition to the Pope to make him Archbiſhop of Canterbury. But 
this unpolite unſeaſonable piece of wit was not reliſhed by the 
Pope and cardinals, who thought it imprudent to aftront a people 
from whom they derived ſo many benefits. Archbiſhop Brad- 
wardin did not long ſurvive his conſecration, dying at Lambeth, 
Auguſt 26. A. D. 1349, only ſeven days after his return to Eng- 


land *. Thus there were no fewer than three vacancies of the 


ſee of Canterbury in one year. 
Simon Iflep, keeper of the privy ſeal, ſucceeded Archbiſhop 


Bradwardin, and was conſecrated at St Paul's, December 20. 
A. D. 1349. This primate proved a ſtrict diſciplinarian in ſpiri- 
tuals, and a rigid exactor of the temporal emoluments of his 
ſee, In his primary viſitation of his province, he deprived ſeveral 
clergymen for their irregularities, and excited very ſtrong appre- 


henſions in ſome of his ſuffragans f. His famous conſtitution pu- 


bliſhed at Lambeth in March A. D. 1351, breathes the ſame ſpirit 
of ſtrictneſs in diſciphne. By that conſtitution it is decreed, that 
clerks who have been delivered up by the temporal judges to their 
ordinaries, and by them condemned to perpetual impriſonment 
for their crimes, ſhall receive only bread and water once a day, 
on Wedneſdays, Fridays, and Saturdays; and bread and ſmall 
beer on Mondays, Tueſdays, and Thurſdays; and bread, beer, 
and pulſe, on Sundays, for the honour of the day. This con- 
ſtitution was made in conſequence of the ſtrong remonſtrances of 


— 


Anglia Sacra, tom 1 p. 42. 43. 5 | + Id. ibid. p. 43. 


t Spelman, Concil. tom. 2, p. 597. 3 
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the King and temporal lords in parliament, who complained, that 
the clergy groſsly abuſed their immunities; particularly, that 
when a clerk had been found guilty of a capital crime, and con- 
demned to perpetual impriſonment by his ordinary, he was ei- 
ther allowed to make his eſcape, or to live in riot and luxury in 
the biſhop's priſon *. This primate publiſhed another conſtitu- 
tion, A. D. 1359, forbidding courts, fairs, and markets to be 
kept on Sundays, and commanding all perſons to go to their pa- 
riſh-churches on that day, to atk pardon for their offences, and 
to make amends for all the omiſſions and commiſſions of the 
preceding week T. By another conſtitution, publiſhed A. D. 
I 302, he commands all Chriſtians to keep all the ſaints days with 
great devotion, that they might deſerve the interceſſion of theſe 
ſaints with Almighty God. The late peſtilence having occaſioned 
a great ſcarcity of clergymen, thoſe who remained demanded ex- 
ceſſive ſalaries for ſerving the cure in churches. To remedy this 
evil, Archbiſhop Iſlep publiſhed a conſtitution, in which, after 
reproaching the clergy in very ſtrong terms for their covetouſneſs 
and other vices, he forbids any rector to give, or any curate to 
demand, more than one mark a-year above what had been given 
to the curate of that church before the plague . 

The Pope ſtill continuing to encroach upon the rights of the 
crown, and of private patrons, and to diſpoſe of all the moſt va- 
luable benefices in the church, by his proviſions and reſervations; 
the ſecond ſtatute of proviſors was made to put a ſtop to theſe 
encroachments. By this ſtatute it was enacted, —“ That if any 


* perſon {hall procure reſervations or provifioas from the Pope, in 


* diſturbance of tree elections, or of the preſentees of the King, 
or other patrons, that then the ſaid proviſors, their procurators 
* and notaries, ſhall be apprehended, and brought to anſwer; 


* Spelman, Concil. tom. 2. p. 597. ＋ Id. p. 3 
4 Johnion's Canons, A. D. 1362. 
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and in caſe they are convicted, they ſhall be kept in priſon till 
% they have made fine and ranſom to the King at his will, and 
have ſatisfied the party aggrieved, by paying his damages *.“ 
But theſe Papal proviſions and reſervations were not the only 
ground of complaint which the people of England had, at this 
time, againſt the court of Rome. The frequency of appeals to 
that court was, if poſſible, a ſtill more vexatious and expenſive 
grievance. To confine this intolerable evil within ſome limits, 
the ſtatute of premunire was contrived. By that ſtatute it is en- 
acted, That all people of the King's legiance, who ſhall draw 
any out of the realm in a plea, whereof the cogniſance per- 
* tains to the King's court, or of things whereof judgements are 
* given in the King's court, ſhall have two months warning gi- 
* ven them to appear in the King's courts, to anfwer the con- 
* tempt; and if they do not appear in their proper perſons to be 
at the law within the time appointed, they, their procurators, 


« &e. ſhall from that day forth be put out of the King's pro- 


* tection, and their lands, goods, and chattles, ſhall be forfeited 
* to the King, and their bodies impriſoned, and ranſomed at the 
„ King's will F.“ But no ſtatutes could put a period to the miſ- 
chiefs which England ſuffered from its connection with the court 
of Rome, till that connection was happily diſſolved. | 

An event happened during the primacy of Archbiſhop Iflep, 
which may give us ſome idea of the power of the clergy in the 
times we are now conſidering, and therefore merits a place in 
hiſtory. Robert Lord Moreley, one of the moſt powerful barons 


of the kingdom, committed ſome treſpaſſes in a park belonging 


to William Bateman Biſhop of Norwich. For theſe the Biſhop 
proſecuted him with ſo much vigour, that, in ſpite of all his own 
power, and of the moſt earneſt interpoſition of the King in his 
favour, he was obliged to ſubmit to the following ignominious 


See ſtatutes at large, p. 25. Ed. III. + Statutes at large. 
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penance: : To walk in his walſliomit bosse and bare- foot, 
with a wax candle, weighing ſix pounds, lighted in his hand, 


through the ſtreets of Norwich, to the cathedral; and there, in the 


preſence of a prodigious concourſe of people, to beg the Biſhop's 
pardon, in the moſt humble poſture and language“. 

But though the power of the clergy, at this time, was almoſt 
irreſiſtible, when it was conducted with prudence and temper; 
yet when it was exerciſed with violence and pathon, it was ſome- 
times baffled. Of this the famous diſpute between Lady Blanch, 
Baroneſs Wake, and Thomas de Lylde Biſhop of Ely, affords a 
moſt remarkable example. In the beginning of this diſpute, (the 
particulars of which are too many to be here inſerted), that pre- 
late appears to have had right on his fide; but in the progreſs of 
it, he acted with ſuch intolerable inſolence, pride, and paſſion, 
that he became univerſally odious, was deprived of the tempora- 
lities of his ſee, obliged to fly out of the kingdom, and at laſt 


died of a broken heart, in a foreign land, A. D. 1361. 


A moſt deſtructive peſtilence raged in England, and ſeveral o- 


ther countries, A. D. 1360; and in that year no fewer than ſeven 


Engliſh bifhopricks became vacant, which were all filled by Pa- 
pal proviſions . So little effect had the ſtatute of proviſors, which 
had been made againſt that encroachment of the Pope, only ten 
years before. 


«al 


Simon Iflep, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, did not very long ſur- 


vive this great mortality amongſt his brethren. For, having lan- 
guiſhed about three years under a paralytic diſorder, he expired, 


at Magheld, April 16. A. D. 1366 5 [. The Pope, at this time, 


feems to have taken a pride in diſplaying his contempt of the 


laws which had been made in England againſt his provifions, by 


filling every ſee that became vacant in that manner. Though 


Anglia Sacra, t. 1. p. 415. | + Id. t. 1. p. 652. 
1 Anglia Sacra, t. 1. p. 435. | 1d. ibid. p. 40. 
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the chapter of Canterbury had choſen William Edyndon, Biſhop 
of Wincheſter, to be Archbiſhop, the Pope granted a proviſion to 
that important ſtation to Simon Langham Biſhop of Ely, and 
Chancellor of England, who was admitted into it without any op- 
poſition “. | 

The tranſlation of this prelate gave as much pleaſure to the 
diocele of Ely, as it gave diſguſt to that of Canterbury. This 
appears from the following rhyming Latin verſes made on that 


occaſion. 


Exultant czli, quia Simon tranſit ab Ely, 
Ad cujus adventum, flent in Rent millia centum F. 


Archbiſhop Langham had not much comfort in his promotion, 
and did not enjoy it long. The Pope raiſed him to the dignity 
of a cardinal; and he imprudently accepted of that dignity with- 
out conſulting the King; who was ſo much offended at his pre- 
ſumption, that he ſeized the temporalities of his ſee. Being much 
diſpirited by the King's diſpleaſure, he reſigned his Archbiſhoprick 
November 28. A. D. 1368, and retired to Avignon, where he died 
A. D. 13483 ; 

On the reſignation of Archbiſhop Langham, William Wittleſey 
Biſhop of London was promoted to the primacy by a Papal pro- 
viſion. About this time almoſt all the great places of power and 
profit in the kingdom were filled by clergymen; which gave fo 
much umbrage to the Commons, as well as Temporal Lords, 


that they preſented a petition to the King, in a parliament held 


at Weſtminſter A. D. 1371, repreſenting, © That the government 
of the kingdom had for a long time been managed by men of 
& the church, whereby many miſchiefs and damages had hap- 
„ pened in time heretofore, to the ditheriſon of the crown, and 


„Anglia Sacra, t. 1. P. 46. + 1d. ibid. p. 47. + 19. ibid. p. 47. 48. 120. 
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* to the great prejudice of the kingdom; — and praying, — — 
* That it would therefore pleaſe the King, that laymen, and no = 
others, might for the future be made chancellor, treaſurer, 
** clerk of the privy ſcal, barons of the exchequer, comptroller, or 
* other great officers and governors of the kingdom.” But to 
this petition the King returned the following anſwer, which im- 
plied a refuſal : © He would do in this point what ſeemed belt to 
him by advice of his council *.“ | 
All the applications that had been made to the court of Rome, King's writs 


and all the laws that had been enacted in England againſt the pa- —— ys 
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3 pal proviſions and reſervations, had produced little or no eſfect. | | 
2] The Pope ſtill continued to beſtow many of the beſt benefices of 
the kingdom upon foreigners by his proviſions, with as little cere- 

1 mony as if no ſuch applications had been made, and no ſuch laws | 

N 7 had exiſted. In order to know tlie full extent of this grievance, | | 
nn the King ſent his writs to all the biſhops, A. D. 1374, requiring | | 

1 them to return certificates into chancery of all the benefices in | | |. 


their reſpective dioceſes that were in the poſſeſſion of Italians, and 
other foreigners Þ. | 


3 55 Archbiſhop Wittleſey, after a very tedious illneſs, died in fum- Simon Sud— 
| © mer A. D. 1374 f. Soon after his death the monks of Canter- _ od 
3 ; bury re- elected their former Archbiſhop, Cardinal Langham, who 

F- | was (till alive, and reſided at Avignon ||. The King, greatly offend- 

1 ed at this choice, applied to the Pope; who, at his requeſt, tranſ- 

1 lated Simon Sudbury from the ſee of London to that of Canter- 

A bury, by a bull, dated 11th May A. D. 1375 By ſuch impru- 

> dent applications to the court of Rome, in conſequence of diſputes 

3 at home, the power of the Pope was confirmed, and all attempts 
3 to diminiſh it were defeated. 

1 It was probably from the information they had received from E; tortions af 
; 5 | the returns of the biſhops to the above-mentioned writs, that n 
1 SN 9 parliamentary Hiſt, vol. 1. p. 309. 3 10. + Fox's acts and monuments. 

© | | J Anglia Sacra, tom, 2. p. 120. Id. ibid. „Id. ibid. 
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the Commons in parliament, A. D. 1376, preſented a very ſtrong. 


remonſtrance to the King, againſt the intolerable extortions of 
the court of Rome. In this remonſtrance it is affirmed, though 
it muſt be confeſſed it is hardly credible, *© That the taxes paid 


to the Pope yearly, out of England, amounted to five times as 
much as the taxes paid to the King “.“ 


The inſatiable avarice, and inſupportable tyranny, of the court 


of Rome, had given ſuch univerſal diſguſt, that a bold attack 


made about this time on the authority of that court, and doc- 
trines of that church, was, at firſt, more ſucceſsful than could 
have been expected, in that dark ſuperſtitions age. This at- 
tack was made by the famous Dr John Wyckliff, who was one 


of the beſt and moſt learned men of the age in which he flouriſh- 


ed, His reputation for learning, piety, and virtue, was fo great, 
that Archbiſhop Iſlep appointed him the firſt warden of Canter- 
bury college, in Oxford, A. D. 1365 f. His lectures in divinity 
which he read in that univerſity were much admired, though in 
theſe lectures he treated the clergy, and particularly the mendi- 
cant friars, with no little freedom and ſeverity, A diſcourſe 
which he publiſhed againſt the Pope's demand of homage and 
tribute from Edward III. for the kingdom of England, recom- 
mended him ſo much to that prince, that he beſtowed upon him 
ſeveral benefices, and employed him in ſeveral embaſlies . In one 
of theſe embaſlics to the court of Rome, A. D. 1 374, he diſcovered 


ſo many of the corruptions of that court, and of the errors of 


that church, that he became more bold and more ſevere in his 


cenſures of thoſe errors and corruptions, He even proceeded 


ſo far, as to call the Pope Antichriſt, to deny his ſupremacy, 
and to expoſe his intolerable trranny and extortions 1n the 
ſtrongeſt colours, This, as might naturally have been expected, 
drew upon him the indignation of his Holineſs, and involved 


* Cotton's Abr dg. p. 128. + Colle s Ct urch H ft. App. No 47. 
1 Biographia Britannica, p. 4260, 5 | | 
him 
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him in various troubles. Pope Gregory XI. publiſhed ſeveral 
thundering bulls againſt him, A. D. 1377, commanding him to 
be ſeized, impriſoned, and brought to trial, for his damnable he- 


reſies . The affection of the people, and the favour of the court, 


protected him from impriſonment; but he found it neceſſary to 


appear before Simon Sudbury Archbithop of Canterbury, and 
William Courtney Biſhop of London, who had been appeinted 


his judges by the Pope. At this appearance he had the honour 
to be accompanied by two of the greateſt men in the kingdom, 
John of Gaunt Duke of Lancaſter, and Lord Henry Percy Mar- 
thal of England. Theſe two Lords demanded a chair for Dr 
Wickliff; which being denied by the Biſhop of London, ſome 


very angry words paſſed between that prelate and the Duke of 


Lancaſter ; which excited ſo violent a tumult in the court, that 
it broke up in great confuſion, without doing any buſineſs. Dr 


Wickliff made a ſecond appearance before the papal commiſſion- 
ers at Lambeth, where he was attended by ſo great a body of the 
citizens of London, that his judges were deterred from pronoun- 


cing any ſentence againſt him; and their commiſſion ſoon after 

terminated by the death of the Pope, March 27. A. D. 1378 f. 
It is very difficult to diſcover, with certainty and preciſion, 

what were the real ſentiments, in ſome particulars, of this illu- 


ſtrious champion of truth and liberty, againſt the errors and ty- 


ranny of the church of Rome ; becauſe he ſeems, in ſome things, 
to have changed his mind; and becauſe certain tenets. were im- 


puted to him by his adverſaries which he did not hold. It is not 


poſſible, for example, to believe, that fo wiſe and good a man as 
Wickliff could maintain ſo impious an abſurdity as this, That 
* God ought to obey the devil;” and yet this was imputed to 
him by his enemies J. Upon the whole, it very plainly appears 
from his writings, that the doctrines which he taught were very 


* Walſing. p. 201, — 204. + Id. p. 205. 
r Hen, Knyghton, col. 2648. 
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nearly the ſame with thoſe which were propagated by our more 


ſucceſsful reformers in the ſixteenth century. 
The proſecution againſt Dr Wickliff was ſuſpended for ſome 


time, by the ſchiſm in the Papacy which ſucceeded the death of 
Gregory XI. and by the inſurrection of the Commons in Eng- 
land, which threw all things into confuſion. In this tumult, 


Archbiſhop Sudbury, one of his moſt zealous adverſaries, was 


beheaded by the inſurgents on Tower-hill,. June 14. A. D. 1381, 
William Courtney, Biſhop of London, was promoted to the pri- 


macy by a bull of Pope Urban VI. (who had been acknowledged 
in England to be the lawful Pope), dated the 8th September the 
fame year. As ſoon as the inſurrection of the Commons was 


quelled, and the public tranquillity reſtored, the new primate ap- 


| plied with great zeal to the ſuppreſſion of the heretical opinions 


(as he eſteemed them) which were propagated by Wickliff and 
his followers. With this view, he aſſembled a council of the bi- 
{hops of his province, and many doctors of divinity, and of the 
civil and canon law, 1n the priory of the Preaching friars, Lon- 
don, May 17. A. D. 1382, Before this council he laid twenty- 
four opinions, extracted from the writings of Wickliff, for their 
examination ; and the council unanimouſly declared ten of theſe 
opinions hererical, and fourteen of them erroneous. Several ſuſ- 
peed perſons were then brought before the council, particular- 


ly Nicolas Hereford and Philip Rapyngdon, doctors in divinity, 


and John Ayſhton, A.M, and commanded to declare their ſenti- 
ments of theſe opinions. Their declarations . appearing to the 


council evaſive and unſatisfactory, they were pronounced to be 


convicted of hereſy f. The ancient hiſtorian Henry Knyghton 
relates, that Dr Wickliff was brought before this council, and 
that he made a kind of recantation of his heretical opinions 3. 
Bat as nothing of this appears in the record, it is provably a miſ- 


* Anglia Sacra, t. 2. p. 121. 
t H. Knyghton, col. 26.3. 
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take, if not a calumny. On the day after the concluſion of this 
council, there was a ſolemn proceſſion in London; after which 


Dr Kinygham, a Carmelite friar, preached to the people, and pu- 


bliſhed the doctrines which had been condemned; declaring, 


That all perſons who taught, favoured, or believed, any of theſe 


doctrines, were excommunicated heretics *, To give the greater 
weight to the decrees of this council, the clergy prevailed upon 
the King to publiſh a proclamation, July 12. authoriſing and 
commanding the biſhops to ſeize and impriſon all perſons who 
were ſuſpected of holding any of the doctrines which had been 
condemned F. | | | 

The doctrines of Wickliff had for ſome years made a mighty 
noiſe in the univerſity of Oxford, where they were firſt publiſh- 
ed, and where they had many violent oppoſers, and many zealous 


advocates. Dr Berton, who was chancellor of the univerſity 


A. D. 1381, and Dr Stokes, were at the head of the former, and 


Dr Hereford and Dr Repyngdon at the head of the latter. The 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury ſent the decrees of his late council to 
Oxford, commanding Dr Stokes to publiſh them at St Frideſwydes 
church, on Corpus-Chriſti day; and Dr Rigge, the chancellor of 
the univerſity, to aſſiſt and protect him in performing that office, 
Dr Philip Repyngdon had been appointed to preach at that church 
on that day, and declaimed with great vehemence againſt the 


corruptions of the church, and in defence of the doctrines of 
Wickliff; and his ſermon was heard with approbation. But when 


Dr Stokes attempted to publiſh the decrees of the council of Lon- 


don, he was interrupted with clamours and reproaches; which 


obliged him to deſiſt, without having received any countenance 
or protection from the chancellor or proctors, who were ſecret fa- 
vourers of the new opinions, For this negligence they were ſum- 
moned to appear before Archbiſhop Courtney, who treated 


H. Knyghton, col. 2652. + Spelman Concil, tom. 2. p 628. 
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Cent. XIV. them very roughly, and by threats prevailed upon them to re- 
turn to Oxford, and to publiſh the decrees of the council of Lon- 
don, both in Latin and Engliſh, firſt in St Mary s church, and af- 
terwards in the ſchools“ 

Death of While the doctrines of Wickliff \ were propagated and oppoſed 

* with ſo much zeal, at Oxford and other places, he (being in a de- 

clining ſtate of health) reſided, during the two laſt years of his 
life, at his living of Lutterworth in Leiceſterſhire, employed in 
finiſhing his tranſlation of the Bible, and other works. Being 
ſeized with a ſtroke of the palſy, which deprived him of his 
ſpeech, December 28. A. D. 1 384, he expired on the laſt day of 1 
that year. As the clergy had hated and perſecuted him with - | F 
great violence during his life, they exulted with indecent joy at $1 
his diſeaſe and death, afcribing them to the immediate vengeance : 
of Heaven for his hereſy. © On the day of St Thomas the Mar- 
tyr, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, (ſays Walſingham, a contem- 
% porary hiſtorian), that limb of the devil, enemy of the church, 
ͤdeceiver of the people, idol of heretics, mirror of hypocrites, 
author of ſchiſm, ſower of hatred, and inventor of lies, John 
* Wickliff, was, by the immediate judgement of God, ſuddenly 
* ſtruck with a palſy, which ſeized all the members of his body, 
« when he was ready (as they ſay) to vomit forth his blaſphe- 
“mies againſt the bleſſed St Thomas, in a ſermon which he had 
<« prepared to preach that day .“ But theſe reproaches do ho- 
nour to his memory, as they were brought upon him by his vi- 
| gorous efforts to deliver his countrymen from the errors, ſuperſti- 
tions, and extortions, of the church of Rome. 
Though the joy of the clergy at the death of Dr Wickliff was 
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doctrines. his doctrines had not died with him, but were propagated with 


great zeal, and no little ſucceſs, by his followers, who were com- 


* A, Wocd, Hiſt. Oxon. p. 190, — 192. + T. Walſing. Hiſt. Angl, p- 312. 
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monly called Zollards x. Many of thoſe who were preachers, tra- 


velled up and down the country on foot, in a very plain dreſs, 
declaiming with great vehemence againſt the corruptions of the 


church, and the vices of the clergy. Theſe preachers were not 
only admired and followed by the common people, but were fa- 
voured and protected by ſeveral perſons of high rank and great 


power, particularly by the Duke of Lancaſter, the Lords Percy, 


Latimer, Clifford, Hilton, and others f. By the zeal, activity, 
and eloquence, of the preachers, under the protection of theſe 


great men, the new doctrines, as they were called, gained ground 
ſo faſt, that, as a contemporary hiſtorian of the beſt credit af- 
firms, © more than one half of the people of England, in a few 


« years, became Lollards J.“ The ſame hiſtorian, who was a 
clergyman, and a molt inveterate enemy to the Lollards, acknow- 


ledges, that as Wickliff excelled all the learned men of his age 


in diſputation, ſo ſome of his followers, in a very little time, be- 
came very eloquent preachers, and very powerful diſputants; 
which he aſcribes to the aſliſtance of the devil, who, he ſays, 
took poſſeſſion of them as ſoon as they became Lollards ||. 

The clergy, alarmed and enraged at this rapid progreſs of the 
new opinions, attempted to put a ſtop to it by violence and per- 
ſecution, which have been often employed, by power againſt truth. 
They procured, or at leaſt promulgated a ſtatute, which, ſtill ap- 
pears in our ſtatute-book, (though the commons, ir is ſaid, never 


gave their aſſent to it), empowering and commanding all ſheriffs 
to ſeize and impriſon all preachers of hereſy *. They alſo pre- 


vailed upon the King, A. D. 1387, to grant a commiſſion to cer- 
tain perſons to ſeize all the books and writings of John Wickliff, 
Nicolas Hereford, John Ayſhton, and other heretical writers, and 
to impriſon all who tranſcribed, ſold, bought, or concealed ſuch 


* Hen. Knyghton, col, 2653. + Id col 2661. + Id. col. 2664. 
3 1& ibid. Ruff head's Statutes at large, vol. 1. p. 358. 
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books. By theſe methods the clergy hoped to interrupt the 
preaching and writing of the reforming teachers, by which they 
chiefly propagated their opinions. But the contemporary hiſto- 
rian Knyghton obſerves, with regret, © that theſe laws and edits 


« were but ſlowly and faintly executed, becauſe the time of cor- 


“ rection was not yet come J.“ 

Though the violent factions amongſt the nobility, and the ge- 
neral animoſity of the laity againſt the clergy, on account of 
their exceſſive power and riches, prevented for a time the rigo- 
rous execution of the penal ſtatutes againſt hereticks; ſeveral per- 
ſons were apprehended and tried upon theſe ſtatutes. Some of 


them, as particularly Hereford, Ayſhton, and Rapyngdon, who 
had been the moſt zealous propagators of Wickliff's doctrines, 


were, by threats and promiſes, prevailed upon to make a kind of re- 
cantation, and to deſiſt from preaching theſe doctrines T. Others 
eſcaped with flight cenſures, by giving artful, evaſive explanations. 
of their tenets. In general it may be obſerved, that the fol- 
lowers of Wickliff were not very ambitious of the crown of mar- 
tyrdom; and none of them were capitally puniſhed in the reign 


of Richard II. ||. 
In ſpite of all the laws that had been made in England againſt 


the tyrannical uſurpations of the court of Rome, they ſtill con- 


tinued, or rather increaſed. When a clerk had obtained a ſen- 
tence in favour of his preſentation to a church in the King's 
court, and the biſhop of the dioceſs had inducted him in conſe- 
quence of that ſentence, it was uſual for the Pope, on the com- 
plaint of the loſing party, to excommunicate the biſhop. When 
an Evglilh, biſhop had by any means offended his Holineſs, he 


ſometimes puniſhed him, by tranſlating him to a foreign ſee, 


without his own conſent, or that of the King. Upon a com- 
plaint of theſe papal uſurpations by the commons, in a parlia- 


H. Knyghton, col, 2708. 2709. E + Id. col. 2708. 
1 1d. col. 2657. &c. | Fox's acts and monuments, p. 436. 
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ment at Wincheſter, A. D. 1392, a very ſevere law was made for 


the puniſhment of thoſe who ſolicited, or brought into the king- 


dom, any papal bulls of excommunication, tranſlation, or other 


thing againſt the rights and dignity of the crown “. 
Theſe conteſts between the King and parhament of England 
and the court of Rome, encouraged the Lollards to make bold 


and direR attacks on the eſtabliſhed church. Accordingly, they 


preſented to a parliament which was held by the Duke of York, 
(the King being in Ireland), at Weſtminſter, A. D. 1394; a re- 
monſtrance containing twelve articles of complaint againſt the 


church and clergy; praying for redreſs and reformation. In this 


remonſtrance, they complain chiefly of the exorbitant power, ex- 


ceſſive wealth, and profligate lives of the clergy, which laſt 


they aſcribe chiefly to their vows of celibacy ; — of tranſubſtantia- 
tion, and the ſuperſtitious practices which the belief of it produ- 


eed; —of prayers for the dead; — of the worſhip of images; — of 


pilgrimages ; —of auricular confeſſion, and its conſequences ; — 
and of ſeveral other particulars in which the preſent Proteſtant 
churches differ from the church of Rome T. What reception this 
remonſtrance met with from the parliament, we are not in 


formed. About the ſame time the Lollards publiſhed ſeveral 


fatirical papers,. painting the deceitful arts, abominable vices, and 
abſurd opinions of the clergy in very ſtrong colours; which ex- 
cited both the contempt and hatred of the people againſt them. 


Some of theſe papers, written with much aſperity,. and no little 


wit, were paſted up on the moſt public places in London and 
Weſtminſter F. © | | 

The clergy were ſo much alarmed at theſe bold attacks, that 
they diſpatched' the Archbiſhop of Vork, the Biſhop of London, 
and ſeveral other commiſſioners, to the King in Ireland, to entreat 
him to return immediately into England, to protect. the church, 


Ruff head's ſtatutes, vol. 1. p. 406. + Collier's Eccleſiaſt. hiſt, vol. 1. p. 598. 
+ Fox's acts and monuments, p. 462. & c. T. Walling, p. 35 1. 1 
which. 
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which was in danger of deſtruction.“ As ſoon (ſays a contem- 
* porary hiſtorian) as the King heard the repreſentation of the 
% commiſſioners, being inſpired with the Divine Spirit, he 
„ haſtened into England, thinking it more neceſſary to defend 


„the church than to conquer kingdoms *.“ On his arrival, he 


called before him the Lords Clifford, Latimer, Montacue, and o- 
ther great men who favoured the Lollards, and threatened them 
with immediate death, if they gave any further encouragement 
to heretical preachers. Intimidated by theſe threats, they com- 
plied with the King's deſire, and withdrew their protection. 
Several of the Lollard preachers, diſcouraged by this de- 


fection of their patrons, ſoon after recanted their opinions, 
and returned into the boſom of the church. Thomas Arun- 


del Archbiſhop of York, who was a moſt violent enemy to 
the Lolards, obliged thoſe in his province who recanted, to 
take the following curious oath, which I ſhall give in the ori- 
Pony language and ſpelling. ** I „before you, Worſhipful 

Fader and Lord Archbiſhop of Yhork, and your Clergy, with 
« my free will and full avyſed, ſwere to God and to all his 
* ſeyntes, upon this holy goſpel, that fro this day forthword, I 
* ſhall worſhip images, with praying and offering unto them, in 
the worſhip of the ſaints, that they be made after; and alſo, 
I ſhall never more deſpiſe pylgremage, ne ſtates of holy chyrche, 
in no degre. And alſo I ſhall be buxum to the laws of holy 


£* chyrche, and to yhowe as to myn archbiſhop, and myn other 


** ordinaries and curates, and keep the laws up my power and 
* meyntein them. And alſo, I ſhall never more meyntein, ne techen, 
** ne defenden, errors, concluſions, ne techeng of the Lollards, ne 
* ſwych concluſions and techengs that men clopeth Lollards doc- 


* trine; ne ſhall her books, ne ſwych books, ne hem or ony ſuſ- 


«© pect or diffamed of Lollardary, receyve or company with all, 
„ willingly, or defend in tho matters; and if I know any ſwych, 


* T. Walſing. p. 351. 
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&« I ſhall, with all the haſt that I may, do yhowe, or els your nex 
e officers, to wyten, and of ther bokes *, &c. 

When the affairs of the church were in this poſture, and that 
reformation which had been begun by Doctor Wickliff had re- 
received this ſevere check, William Courtney Archbiſhop of Can- 


terbury died July 31, A. D. 1390, and was ſucceeded by Thomas 


Arundel Archbiſhop of York. As this prelate had long been the 


molt active adverſary of the Lollards, he ſoon diſcovered by his 


conduct, that he deſigned to employ againſt them all the addi- 


tional power he had acquired by his promotion to the primacy 7. 


But before he had time to execute this deſign, he was involved in 
troubles which deprived him of all his power. Theſe troubles 
proceeded from his having been one of that party of the nobles 
and clergy, which, A. D. 1386, obtained a commiſſion from par- 
liament, inveſting them with the whole power of the ſtate. By 
one of thoſe revolutions which are not uncommon in the Engliſh 


| hiſtory, that party were now overturned, and proſecuted with 


great ſeverity, for obtaining and executing that commiſſion. The 
Archbiſhop, and his brother the Earl of Arundel, were tried by 
their peers in parliament, in September, A. D. 1397, and found 
guilty of high treaſon; in conſequence of which, the Earl was be- 
headed, and the Archbiſhop deprived, and baniſhed 4. 

After the departure of Archbiſhop Arundel out of the king- 


dom, Roger Walden Treaſurer of England was promoted to the 


primacy, and inſtalled March 25. A. D. 1398 ||. The Pope ha- 
ving gratified the King, by withdrawing his favour from Arun- 
del, conſenting to the promotion of Walden, and granting a bull 


confirming all the tranſactions of the late parliament, thought it 


a proper time to apply for the repeal of the ſtatutes of proviſors 
and premunire, which ſet ſome bounds to his power in England. 


* Collier's Eceleſiaſt. Hiſt. vol. 1. p. 599. 
. A Wood. Hiſt, Univerſ. Oxon. p. 199. | 
4 Parliament, Hiſt, vol, 1. p. 464. &c. T. Walſing. p. 354. 
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To ſolicit this affair, he ſent a legate to the King, who was re- 
ceived with great reſpec, and loaded with preſents, but could 
not obtain the repeal of the offenſive ſtatutes . The eccleſiaſtical 


tranſactions of Archbiſhop Walden are not well known, and could 


not be very important; for thoſe troubles winch commenced 
A. D. 1399, terminated in his deprivation, and the reſtoration of 
the exiled primate, before the end of that year. 


THz hiſtory of the church of Scotland in the fourteenth cen- 
tury hath been ill preſerved, owing to the unſettled and unhappy 
ſtate of that country in that period. William Fraſer Bithop of 


St Andrew's having died in France, A. D. 1297, he was ſucceeded 


by William Lamberton parſon of Campſie, and chancellor of the 


church of Glaſgow. The Pope ſent a bull to all the biſhops of 
Scotland, A. D. 1302, complaining, that they ſtirred up the people 
under their charge to war againſt the King of England; and 
commanding them to promote peace 7. This papal mandate was 
little regarded by the Scotch prelates, particularly by thoſe of St 


Andrew's and Glaſgow, who having been taken were committed 


to priſon by Edward I. A. D. 1306 f. That prince complained 
to the Pope of theſe two bithops, accuſing them of having ſtir- 
red up the people of Scotland to rebel againſt him ||, After 
Biſhop Lamberton had been confined in England above two 
years, having taken an oath of fealry to Edward II. he was 
ſet at liberty, and returned into Scotland, A. D. 1308 **, This 


prelate ſeems to have paid no regard to the oath of fealty which 
he had taken to the King of England, after he was ſet at liberty ; 


for he preſided in a general aſſembly of the biſhops, abbots, pri- 
ors, and clergy, of Scotland, in which the right of King Robert 
Bruce to the crown was aſſerted in the ſtrongeſt terms, at Dundee, 


T. Walſing. p. 356. + Rymer. Fad. t. 2. p. 905. | Id. ibid. p. 1016. 
f Rymer. Feed. t. 2. p. 1016. ** 14, vol. 3. p. 118. 119. 
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24th February, A. D. 1309 *. Towards the end of that year we 
find him employed, at the Abbey of Holyroodhouſe, near Edin- 
burgh, in collecting evidence againſt the Knights- Templars, in 
conjuction with John de Soleres, the Pope's legate 7. Not long 
after this he ſeems to have returned to the party, and to have re- 
gained the favour, of the King of England. For that prince wrote 


a letter to the Pope, dated at Berwick, 24th July, A. D. 1311, 
earneſtly intreating his Holineſs not to inſiſt on the attendance of 


William Biſhop of St Andrew's in the council of Vienne, becauſe 
the reſidence of that prelate in Scotland was abfolutely neceilary 
to ſupport his authority in that country 4. Biſhop Lamberton 
continued in the Engliſh intereſt till after the battle of Bannock- 
burn, and the firm eſtabliſhment of Robert Bruce on the throne. 
of Scotland, when he made his peace with that prince. This 
excited the molt violent reſentment in King Edward, who wrote 
a letter to the Pope, dated at Weſtminſter, July 1. A. D. 1318, 
in which he painted the Biſhop of St Andrew's in the blackeſt 
colours, as an impious traitor, who had violated the molt ſo- 


lemn oaths ||, This prelate was a benefactor to his fee, built ſe- 


veral churches, finiſhed and conſecrated his cathedral, and died, 
A. D. 1328 **, 
Robert Wiſhart, Biſhop of Glaſgow from A. D. 1272 to A. D. 


1316, was a more ſteady patriot, and more zealous aſſertor of the 


independency of his country, than his brother and contemporary 
Biſhop Lamberton. This involved him in many troubles, parti- 
cularly in a long impriſonment in England, from which he was 
not delivered till after the battle of Bannockburn, when he was 


exchanged for ſome of the Engliſh nobles taken in that ac- 


tion FT. 


»Wilkin. Concil. t. 2. p. 302. &c. + 19. ibid. p. 380. 
1 Rymeri Fad. | 3» P. 274. { Id. ibid, P- 7 10. 
** Keith's Catalogue of the biſhops of Scotland, p. 15. 
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James Bennet or Bane Archdeacon of St Andrew's ſucceeded 


Biſhop Lamberton in the primacy of Scotland; and being in that 


high ſtation, he crowned Pavid II. A. D. 1329. When Edward 
Baliol recovered the crown of Scotland, this prelate continued 
faithful ro King David, and retired into Flanders, where he died, 
at Bruges, 22d September, A. D. 1332 *. 

The public affairs of Scotland being very unſettled at this time, 
and a diſpute having ariſen about the ſucceſſion to the ſee of St 
Andrew's, it continued vacant about nine years, when William 
Landelis, Provoit of Kinkell, was promoted to it, and conſecrated 
by the Phpe at Avignon, A. D. 1341. This prelate enjoyed his 
promotion no leſs than forty-four years; and having a good pa- 


rernal eſtate, he lived with great magnificence and hoſpitality Þ. 


He appears to have been much engaged in the civil and political 
tranſactions of thoſe turbulent times in which he flouriſhed ; and 
in particular he was the firſt commiſſioner for Scotland in the tedi- 
ous negotiations for the delivery of King David Il. from his cap- 
tivity in England t. Biſhop Landells procured for himſelf and 
the clergy of Scotland the privilege of diſpoſing of their perſonal 


eſtates by teſtament ; which, it ſeems, they had not enjoyed be- 
fore * time . He died at St Andrew's, 15th a A. D. 


Lin 


l de Pay, Prior of St Andrew's, was elected to be Biſhop 
of that ſee; but being taken priſoner by the Engliſh in his pa{- 
ſage to the papal court, he died at Alnwick, in March, A. D. 
1386 Ff. 

Robert Trail, Doctor of the Civil and canon Laws, was pro- 
moted to the primacy of Scotland by the Pope, who paid him 
ſome very high, but not unmerited, compliments on that occa- 
fon, This prelate had the chief direction both of the civil and 


* Keith's —— P15 4 Id; ibid; p. 18 
+ Rymeri Fœd. t. 3. p. » Iii. 736. [| Spottiiwood, p. 55. 
oe Fo dun. t. 1. . ak ++ Keith's Catalogue, p. 17. 
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eccleſiaſtical affairs of the kingdom, which he conducted with e- Cent. XIV. | 


qual wiſdom and felicity. He was ſo rigid and ſevere (ſays a 

contemporary hiſtorian) in the exerciſe of church-diſcipline, that 

no clergyman in his dioceſs dared to keep a concubine publicly *. 

He built the caſtle of St Andrew's, in which he died, A. D. 1401. : 
There were twelve biſhopricks in Scotland in this period, be- 

ſides that of St Andrew's; which were, thoſe of Glaſgow, Dun- 

keld, Aberdeen, Moray, Brechin, Dunblane, Roſs, Caithneſs, 

Orkney, Galloway, Argyle, and the Iſles. But a particular de- 

tail of the ſeveral prelates of theſe ſees would be more tedious than 

inſtructive F. | 1 
The doctrines of Wickliff, which made ſo much noiſe in Eng- 

land, ſeem to have been little known or regarded in Scotland in 

the fourteenth century, This was probably owing to the violent 

animoſities and frequent wars which then ſubſiſted between theſe 


two kingdoms, 


* Fordun. t. 1. p. 364. 
+ See Keith's Catalogue of the biſhops of the ſeveral ſees within Scotland. 
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Hiſtory of the Conſtitution, Government, and 


A. D. 1399. 


HE conſtitution, government, and laws of Britain, have 


ir been formed upon various plans, and have paſſed through 


various changes, in their progreſs towards that high de- 
gree of excellence and ſtability to which they have happily attain- 


4 ed. The plans of the Britiſh, Roman, Saxon, and Norman go- 


verments have been delineated, and a general view of their ſeveral 
ſyſtems 


Laws of Great Britain, from the death of King 
1 John, A. D. 1216, to the acceſſion of Henry IV. 
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ſyſtems of laws and political arrangements hath been given, in the 
former volumes of this work *, 758 | 

That plan of government and ſyſtem of laws, commonly called 
the Feudal Syſtem, which was eſtabliſhed in England by the Nor- 
mans, ſoon after their ſettlement in that part of this ifland, and 
gradually introduced into the other Britiſh ſtates, continued to 
form the political conſtitution of all theſe ſtates throngh the 
whole of our preſent period ; but not without various changes in 
its ſeveral parts. Some of theſe changes, produced by faction and 
party-rage, were very great, but of ſhort duration ; others, which 
were the reſult of experience, and of the change of circumſtan- 
ces, were not ſo violent, but more permanent. Referring the 
reader to the third chapter of the third book of this work, for the 
general plan of the Anglo-Norman conſtitution, government, and 
Jaws, both at their firſt introduction, and as they ſtood at the 
concluſion of the former period, I ſhall endeavour in this chapter 
to point out the principal changes that were made in theſe im- 
portant objects in the courſe of our preſent period. In doing this, 
che greateſt ſincerity, brevity, and plainneſs ſhali be ſtudied, 


j 10N-L 


Changes in the Cynſtitution, Government, and Laws of Britain, in the 
 neign of Henry III. from A. D. 1216 to A. D. 1272. 


HE Great Charter granted by King John towards the con- 
cluſion of the former period, contains a very diſtinct and 
authentic plan of the Engliſh conſtitution, as it ſtood at that 


* See vol. 1. p. 150. —241 Vol. 2. F- 213. — 310, Vol. 3. p. 323.— 325. 


time; 
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time; at leaſt in ſpeculation. As ſoon this great charter was ob- 
tained, it became the idol of the people of England, who eſteem- 
ed it the great ſecurity of their moſt valuable rights and liberties. 
But it was not viewed with the fame favourable eyes by thoſe who 


had the adminiſtration of goverment in their hands, who were 


very backward in executing its moſt important articles. This 
produced frequent and earneit cries for the execution and con- 
firmation of that famous charter; and theſe cries were effectual 
when the King and his miniſters ſtood in particular need of the 
favour and athſtance of the people, who commonly paid for theſe 
confirmations by liberal grants of money. Accordingly, tie 
Great Charter was confirmed, (with ſome variations, occaſioned 
by the change of circumſtances) no leſs than ſeven times in the 


reign of Henry III.; and ſome of theſe confirmations were at- 


tended with very great ſolemnities . In the ſecond year of this 
reign, A. D. 1217, the articles reſpecting the royal foreſts were 
left out of the Great Charter, which was then confirmed, and 
formed into a ſeparate charter, called Charta de Farce; and theſe 
two charters after this were always ſeparated 7. lr would be te- 
dious to give a minute detail of all the variations of the Great 


Charters of Henry III. from that of King John; hut the reader may 


ſatisty himſelf on this ſubject, by comparing tae charters grant- 
ed by Henry III. A. D. 1224, inſerted in the Appendix to this vo- 
lame, with that granted by King John, in the Appendix to the 
former volume g. | 

Some changes were made in the ranks and orders of men in 
ſociety, in the reign of Henry III. Thoſe in the loweſt rank were 
ſtill in the ſame wretched ſtate of ſervitude as formerly, Of this we 
have ſufficient evidence in the Great Charters of that prince, in 
which thoſe who had the cuſtody of the eſtates of minors are pro- 
hibited from deſtroying or waſting the men or cattle upon 


* Sce Judge Blackſtone's moſt accurate hiſtory of the charters, in his Law. tracts, 


vol. 2. p 43. — 91. 5 


theſe 


+ Id. ibid. p. 63. + Append, N® 1. 2. 
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theſe eſtates, placing both on the ſame footing “. According 
to Bracton the famous lawyer, who flourithed in this reign, all 
the goods a {lave acquired belonged to his maſter, who might 
take them from him whenever he pleaſed T. Slaves were ſtill 
an article of commerce, even in the next reign. © In the ſame 
* year, 1283, (ſay the Annals of Dunſtaple) we ſold our ſlave 
„by birth, William Pyke, and all his family, and received one 
* mark from the buyer 4.“ But there were different orders of 
ſlaves, and different degrees of ſervitude, in this, as well as in the 
preceding period |. The next rank in ſociety conliſted of far- 
mers, mechanics, and traders who were freemen, but were either 
not proprietors of land, or only of fmall parcels, The yeoman- 
ry and capital burgeſles in great towns, confidered themſelves as 
of a rank ſuperior to the former. The diſtinction between the 
nobility and gentry, began to be conſpicuous in this reign, An- 
ciently, all who held of the crown in capite were eſteemed noble, 
and formed one order ; but the great inequality of the power 
and wealth among the members of this order, laid the foun- 
dation of a diviſion of them into the greater and ſmaller ba- 
rons, This diviſion became plain, when they began to be ſum- 
moned to parliament in different ways, the greater barons by 


a particular ſummons. directed to each of them, and the ſmaller 


by a general ſummons to thoſe in each county. But even after 


this, they for ſome time formed only one afſembly, and mingled 


together as perſons of the fame rank, when they appeared in par- 
lament. The divifion became more conſpicuous after the eſta- 
bliſhment of the Houſe of Commons, when the ſmaller barons 
and freeholders no longer mingled with the greater, and were no 
longer their peers, nor appeared in parhament each in W his own 
right, but only as repreſentatives. 


® Append. No 1. + Bracton, I. 1. c. 9. p. 6. 
Annal. Dunſtap, an. 1283, Bracton, p. 7. 
Nothing 
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Nothing can be better aſcertained, or more clearly defined, than — 
of parlia- | 


the conititution of the parliament of England when the great ment at the 
charter was granted by King John at the end of our laſt period. 5 — 

The members who compoſed that aſſembly, the manner in which 

they were ſummoned, with ſeveral other particulars, are thus de- 
ſcribed in that charter. To have a common council of the kingdom, | 
« to aſſeſs an aid, otherwile than in the three foreſaid caſes, or to 
aſſeſs a ſcutage, we will cauſe to be ſummoned, the archbiſhops, | 
„ biſhops, earls, and greater barons, perſonally, by our letters; | 
and beſides we will cauſe to be ſummoned in general by our | 
% ſheriffs and bailiffs, all thoſe who hold of us in chief, to a cer- 
e tain day, at the diſtance of forty days at leaſt, and to a certain 
place; and in all the letters of ſummons, we will expreſs the 
* cauſe of the ſummons; and the ſummons being thus made, 
4 the buſineſs ſhall go on at the day appointed, according to the | 
| 


« advice of thoſe who ſhall be preſent, although all who had been 
« ſummoned have not come *.“ | 
No change ſeems to have been made in the conſtitution of the 
parliament of England in the former part of the reign of Hen- | 
ry III. as appears from the deſcriptions given of theſe aſſemblies | 
by Matthew Paris, the beſt contemporary hiſtorian F. It would | 
be tedious to introduce all theſe deſcriptions, which (though they | 
differ a little in words, ſome of them being more general, others 
more particular) are all to the ſame import, When the members | ; 
- are deſcribed in general, it is commonly in ſuch words as theſe : 
— Magnates Angliæ, tam laici quam prelati, *© — The great men 
* of England, both of the laity and clergy 7.” The foliowing is 


„ See vol. 3. Append. Ne 1. p. 604. No 2. p. 616. 

+ Mat Paris, p. od col. 1.; p. 223. col. 1.; p. 252. col. 2.; p. 256. col. bs 3 
P- 293- col, 2, 

+ Mat. Paris, p. 256. col. 1.; p. 252. col. 2. 
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the moſt particular deſcription of the members of a parhament 
(held at London, A. D. 1237) to be found in this hiſtorian : 
“ The King immediately ſent his royal writs into all parts of 


England, ſummoning all concerned in the kingdom of Eng- 


% land, viz. all archbiſhops, biſhops, abbots, — priors, 


earls, barons, and all others without omiſſion *.“ By this laſt 


expreſſion, all others without omiſſion, we are certainly to under- 
ſtand thoſe who are thus deſcribed in the great charter, all tho/c 


who Hold of us in chief; who were ſummoned in general by the 


ſnheriffs. For all the members of this parliament are afterwards 
called magnates et nobiles, © great men and nobles,” of whom, the 
hiſtorian ſays, an infinite mvltitude came to London .“ The 
members of a parliament which met at Weſtminſter, A. D. 1244, 
are thus deſcribed : — © The Archbiſhop of York, and all the bi- 


© ſhops, abbots, and priors, of England, by themſelves, or their 


* procurators, and alſo all the earls, and almoſt all the barons, 
of England 4.“ | 

The great councils of the kingdom ſeem to have been conſti- 
tuted according to the plan in the great charter, till the mad par- 
liament, as it was called, which met at Oxford, June 11. A. D. 


1258, made a violent change in this, as well as in every other 


part of the conſtitution. That party of the barons, headed by 


Simon de Montfort Earl of Leiceſter, which had long oppoſed the 


court, came to this parliament armed, and attended by ſuch nu- 


merous retinues, that they were completely maſters of the field, 


and compelled the King to conſent to every thing they propoſed, 
Twenty-four great men were inveſted with authority, — to name 
the King's council, the great officers of the crown, and the go- 
vernors of the royal caſtles, —to regulate the King's houichold, 

—to manage his revenue, — to make laws, —and, in a word, to 


do almoſt whatever they pleaſed ||, One of the firſt acts of theſe 


* Mat. Paris, p. 297. col. 2. + Id. ibid, 1 Id. p. 393. col. 2, 
Annal. Monaſt. Burton, p. 407.— 413. | | 
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twenty-four dictators was a decree, that there ſhould be three 
parliaments every year, one in February, one in June, and one 
in October. But theſe parliaments were to be conſtituted in a 
very extraordinary manner, and were to conſiſt only of the mem- 
bers of the King's council, fifteen in number, and twelve baron: 
choſen to repreſent the whole community. Theſe twelve barons 
were accordingly choſen by the parliament at Oxford to repre- 


ſent the community in future parliaments; and the record of their 


election may be thus tranſlated ; © Theſe are the twelve which 
ce are choſen by the barons to treat at the three parliaments in a 
„ year, with the King's council, for all the community of the 
* land, on public buſineſs; the Biſhop of London, the Earl of 
« Wincheſter, the Earl of Hereford, Philip Baſſet, John de Ba- 
* liol, John de Verdun, John de Gray, Roger de Sumery, Roger 
* de Montalt, Hugh Deſpenſer, Thomas de Greſley, Egidius 
« de Argenton *,” Whether there were parliaments on this plan 
in October, A. D. 1258, and in February and June in the year 
following, is uncertain ; but it appears that there was one in Oc- 
tober, A. D. 1259, by which the famous proviſions of Oxford, 
made by the twenty-four barons, were confirmed ; for to theſe 
proviſions or decrees the following confirmation is ſubjoined : 
„ Theſe are the proviſions and decrees made at Weſtminſter after 
„ Michaelmas, by the King and his council, and the twelve 
© choſen by the aſſent of the whole community of England, 
«* which were then at Weſtminſter, in the year of the reign of 
Henry the ſon of John the fortieth and third f.“ The oſten- 
ſible reaſon of this great innovation was, to relieve the commu- 
nity or body of thoſe who had formerly been bound to come to 
parliaments from the expence and trouble of perſonal attendance ; 
but the real object of it unqueſtionably was, to perpetuate the 
power of the Earl of Leiceſter and his party. 


| * Annal, Monaſt. Buiton, p. 414 ＋ Id. P. 435. 
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The above plan of a parliament could not fail to be unpopular, 
as it excluded all the ſmall and many of the great barons from - 
the public councils, under the ſpecious pretence of relieving them 
from expence and trouble. It was therefore ſoon laid aſide, and 


another of a more comprehenſive nature, and nearer to the an- 


cient model, ſubſtituted in its place, by che ſame party. After 


the Earl of Leiceſter and his partiſans had obtained the victory in 
the battle of Lewes, May 14. A.D. 1204, and had gor the King, 
Prince Edward, Richard King of the Romans, and his ſon Henry, 
into their hands, they were at great pains to obtain the public ap- 
probation of their ſchemes for eſtabliſhing their own power on 


the ruins of the royal authority. With this view, they obliged 


the King to call a parliament, conſtituted in a different manner 
from that preſcribed in the great charter, or in their own former 
plan. To this famous parliament, which was to meet at London 
January 20. A. D. 1265, only eleven biſhops, five earls, and 
eighteen great barons, all of the predominant party, were ſum- 
moned by particular writs . But to ſupply the places of the 
prelates, earls, and barons, of the royal party, who were not 
ſummoned, particular writs were directed to ſixty- four abbots, 
thirty-ſeven priors, and five deans 7. This very remarkable 
circumſtance was probably owing to the high degree of favour 


in which the Eart of Leiceſter ſtood with the clergy, who conſi- 


dered him as a ſaint and champion of the church 4. Writs were 
alſo ſent to all the fheriffs in England, commanding them to cauſe 
two of the molt diſcreet knights of each county ro come to this 
parliament. Similar writs were directed to the citizens of ſeveral ci- 
ties, and burgeſſes of ſeveral burghs, requiring each city to ſend 
two of its moſt diſcreet and honeſt citzzens, and each burgh two of 
its moſt wiſe and upright burgeſles |. Each of the cinque-ports 
was commanded to ſend two of its barons. In what manner 


* Dugdale's ſummons to parliament, p. 1. 2 + Id. ibid. p. 2. 3. 
1 Chron. Melros, p. 228. I Dugdale, p. 3. | 
theſe 
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theſe knights, citizens, burgeſſes, and barons, of the cinque- 
ports, were choſen, we have no account. But as they ap- 
peared as the repreſentatives of thoſe by whom they were ſent, 
their expences were to be borne by their conſtituents . We have 
no hint in any of our hiſtorians, that this parliament was divided 
into two houſes. With whatever views this plan was formed, it 
was a near and happy approach to that ſyſtem which hath been 
eſtabliſhed in England above five hundred years : A degree of 
antiquity to which few political arrangements can pretend. 
Though Henry III. was certainly neither a very great nor wiſe 


king, ſeveral good laws were made in his.reign, which are ſtill 


in force, and have a place in the ſtatute-book. By one of theſe 
ſtatutes, made at Merton, A. D. 1236, a controverſy concerning 
baſtardy, which had. long ſubſiſted between the eccleſiaſtical and 
civil courts, was finally determined. By the Roman and Canon 
laws, the ſubſequent marriage of the parents legitimated the 
children which had been born before that marriage; but by the 
ancient cuſtoms and common law of England, all children born 


out of wedlock were {till reputed baſtards, though their parents 


afterwards married. All the prelates in the parliament at Mer- 


ton moſt earneſtly inſiſted to have the regulation of the Canon 


law, in this particular, adopted into the law of England ; but all 
the temporal barons replied with one voice, We will not ſuffer 
© the ancient and approved laws of England to be changed +” 
By another ſtatute made in rhe parliament at Merton, it is en- 
acted, © That lords who married their wards, before they were 
« fourteen years of age, to villains, or burgeſles, to their diſpa- 
“ ragement, {ſhould loſe the wardihip of their lands T: A proof 
of the contemptible light in which burgeſles appeared to the 
haughty barons of thoſe days, and even to their vaſſals. The ſta- 


* Brady's Introduction, &c. p. 140. 141. 


+ Ruff head's Statutes, vol. 1. p. 19, Barrington's Obſervations on the Statutes, p. 39. 


4 Statutes, vol, 1. p. 18. 
| | tutes: 
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tutes concerning the exchequer, which were made A. D. 1266, 
are remarkable in ſeveral reſpects. They are the firſt of our ſta- 


tutes in the French language. This might perhaps be owing to 


the predilection of the perſons who drew up thoſe ſtatutes for 
that language; which was much better and more generally un- 
derſtood in England at this time than the Latin, in which all 
the preceding ſtatutes had been penned. By the firſt ſtatute of 
the exchequer, ſeveral very humane and equitable regulations are 
made for preventing too great ſeverities in collecting the royal re- 
venues. In particular, it is provided, That no man's ſheep, or 
his beaſts, which are neceſſary for the cultivation of his lands, 
ſhall be diſtrained for the King's debt, or for the debt of any o- 
ther man *: A laudable attention in the legiſlature to the pro- 


moting of agriculture, The ſecond ſtatute of the exchequer con- 


tains ſeveral prudent regulations concerning the terms and me- 
thods of accounting at the exchequer, and for preventing the 
King from being defrauded of his revenues, or impoſed upon in 
the prices of work done, or things provided for his uſe f. The 
prices of the important articles of bread and ale had been ſettled 
by very ancient ftatutes, in proportion to the prices of grain, to 
prevent the impoſitions of bakers and brewers. Theſe laws were 
confirmed and enforced by the ſtatute of the pillory and tumbrel, 
which was made in a parliament at Wincheſter, A. D. 1266; by 
which, bakers who frequently offended, were to be puniſhed by the 
pillory, and brewers (who were all women) by the tumbrel, or 
ducking-ſtool 4. In the ſame ſtatute, many wiſe regulations are 


made, — for aſcertaining the prices of grain, —for examining 
weights and meaſures, — for preventing the ſale of unwholeſome 


meats and liquors, — and for reſtraining various arts of impoſing 


upon the people, and raiſing the prices of proviſions. The laſt 


ſtatutes in this long reign were made in a. parliament at Marl- 


* Statutes, vol. 1. p. 24 + Ibid. p. 25 — 28. 
+ Id. ibid, p. 28. Barrington's Obſervations, p. 42. 


borough, 
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| borough, A. D. 1267, after the reſtoration of the royal authority 
by the victory at Eveſham, and were intended to put a ſtop to 
many diſorders which had prevailed in the late times of anarchy 
and confuſion. Theſe ſtatutes conſiſt of twenty-nine chapters; 


and contain ſeveral good laws, — for reſtraining the tyranny of 


the great barons, by facilitating appeals from their courts to thoſe 

of the King; — for preventing cruelty, in taking diſtreſſes; —and 
on ſome other ſubjects, By the twenty-third chapter, farmers 
are prohibited from making waſte or ſale of the woods or men 
upon their farms, without ſpecial licence in writing “. In a 
word, it cannot be denied, that Henry III. appears to greater ad- 
vantage as a legiſlator than in any other point of view f. 

The Common as well as the Statute law of England received 
conſiderable improvements in the reign of Henry III. This will 
appear evident even from a curſory compariſon of the treatiſe of 
Glanvile, who wrote in the reign of Henry II. with that of Brac- 
ton, who wrote in this period. This, we are told by the beſt au- 
thority, is no leſs evident from the judicial records in the time 
of Henry III. which are ſtill extant, and in which the pleadings 
appear more perfect and orderly than in thoſe of the preceding 
period 4. Several circumſtances concurred to promote thoſe im- 


provements in the Common law at this time; — particularly, the 


ſettlement of the court of Common Pleas at Weſtminſter ; — 
the retreat of the clergy, who were great enemies to the Common 
law, both from the bench and from the bar, in obedience to a 
canon made A. D. 1217; — the eſtabliſhment of the law-colleges, 
the inns of court for the education of common lawyers ; — the 
decline of trials by ordeals and ſingle combat, which were now 
much diſcountenanced; — and the ſtatute ſubjecting pleaders to a 

fine for abſurd and fooliſh pleading 


* Statutes, vol. 1. p. 30. — 40. + Barrington's Obſervations, p. 57. 

4 Hale's Hiſtory ci the Common law, ch 7. p 156. 

| Statutes, vol. 1. p. 35- Barrington's Obſervat. p. 52. Spelman and Wilkin's Con- 
eil. c. 1217, Rymer. t. 1. p. 228. 9 
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Henry III. was deprived of almoſt all the prerogatives of his 
crown by the parliament at Oxford, A. D. 1258, and allowed to 
retain little or nothing but the name of King. He even conti- 
nued in that ſtate of depreſſion and infignificancy for ſeveral 


years; during which the kingdom was a ſcene of the greateſt 


miſery, the barons of the different parties burning each others 
houſes, and deſolating each others lands. Burt after the fall of the 
Earl of Leiceſter in the battle of Eveſham, A. D. 1265, Henry 
was reſtored to the exerciſe of all his former prerogatives and 
rights, and the country to its former tranquillity and good 
order. | 

The revenues of the crown of England flowed from the ſame 
fources in this as in the former period, and, with prudent ma- 
nagement, were abundantly ſufficient for every neceſſary pur- 
poſe *, But Henry III. was a bad œconomiſt, and diſſipated theſe 
revenues, — by his expeditions into France, — his vain expenſive 
attempt to procure the kingdom of Sicily for his ſecond ſon Ed- 
mund, — and chiefly by his unbounded liberality to his favou- 
Tites, which involved him 1n an incredible load of debt, and ſunk 
him into a degree of poverty very unbecoming the royal dignity. 
This obliged him to make frequent applications to his people in 
parliament for grants of money that was not due to him by any 
legal title; which were often refuſed, and ſometimes given. Theſe 
grants commonly conſiſted of a tenth, a fifteenth, a twentieth, or 
ſome other proportion of the value of their moveable goods. 
When a tenth or fifteenth was granted by parliament, four knights 
in each hundred were choſen in the county-court of each county, 
to act as commiſſioners for aſcertaining the value of the move- 
ables of the inbabitants of their reſpective hundreds; and accor- 
ding to their valuation the tax was to be levied. On theſe occa- 


ions, no value was ſet on the books of the clergy, the ornaments 


See vol. 3. chap. 3. Madox's Hiſtory of the exchequer, chap, 10. 18. p. 202, — 535. 
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of churches, the horſes and armour of knights, and the imple- 
ments of huſbandry . A fifteenth that was granted both by the 
clergy and laity, A. D. 1225, produced (as we are told by a con- 
temporary hiſtorian) ꝙo, oo marks f: A very great ſum in thoſe 
times. Henry III. obtained ſeveral grants of this kind from his 
parliaments; but they were commonly given as the price of cer- 
tain privileges and immunities which they claimed . By this 
means the improvidence of our princes contributed not a little to 
improve the conſtitution, to ſecure the rights, and eſtabliſh the 
liberties, of their ſubjects. The Jews in England, who were very 
numerous and opulent, were frequently fleeced without mercy, 
and ſometimes mortgaged for the payment of the King's debts . 
At one time a tallage of no leſs than ſixty thouſand marks was 
impoſed upon the Jews, and exacted with great ſeverity ““. 
Upon the whole, though the long reign of Henry III. was un- 
fortunate in ſeveral reſpects, it was not unfavourable to the inte- 
reſts of law and liberty. For in that reign the charters were con- 
firmed ; — the Statute and Common law improved; — the crown, 
by the great diminution of its hereditary funds, was made more 
dependent on the people, and the conſtitution of the parliament 


was brought nearer to its preſent model. 


THE conſtitution, government, and laws of Scotland, as far as 
we are acquainted with them, appear to have been nearly the 


ſame with thoſe of England in this period. Alexander II. and 


his nobles, warmly eſpouſed the cauſe of the Englith barons, 
who obtained the great charter from King John, and muſt there- 
fore have been well acquainted with that famous inſtrument. 
The two Britiſh nations at no time lived on a more friendly 


* Annal. Dunſtap. vol 2. p. 434. Dr Brady's Append. 
+ M. Paris aditomenta. t Parliament. Hiſt, vol. 1. p. 78. 


| Rymer, vol 1. p. 543. * Madox. Hill. Excheq. p. 152. 
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footing, than in the reign of Henry III. owing, in ſome meaſure, 
to the near relation that then ſubſiſted between the two royal fa- 
milies, Alexander II. having married the ſiſter, and his ſon Alex- 
ander III. the daughter, of that prince. This gave occaſion to a 
free and frequent intercourſe between the two courts and king- 
doms, by which they became acquainted with each others laws 
and cuſtoms. The parliament of Scotland was conſtituted exactly 
according to the plan of the Engliſh parliament in the great char- 
ter of King John. The laws aſcribed to Alexander II. are ſaid to 


have been made, — © with the counſel and conſent of venerable 


* fathers, biſchops, abbats, earls, barons, and his gude ſub- 
e jets *.“ By theſe laſt we are probably to underſtand the 


ſmaller freeholders, who were ſummoned in general by the ſheriff 


of each county or ſhire, There is ſuch a ſimilarity between many 
of the laws of England and Scotland in this period, as demon- 
ſtrates, that the one muſt have been copied from the other. Of 


this it will be ſufficient to give two examples, out of many that 


might be given. By the eleventh chapter of the foreſt-charter of 
Henry III. it is granted, — © Whatſoever archbiſhop, biſhop, 
* earl, or baron, coming to us at our commandment, paſling by 


© our foreſt, it ſhall be lawful for him to take and kill one or two 


“% of our deer, by view of our foreſter, if he be preſent; or elſe 
* he ſhall cauſe one to blow an horn for him, that he ſeem not to 
< ſteal our deer; and likewiſe they ſhall do returning from us, as it 


« js aforeſaid f. By the fourteenth chapter of the Foreſt-laws of 


Scotland, it is enacted, — © All biſhops, earles, or barones, cum- 


% mand to the King, at his command, and paſland be the foreſt, 


©* may leſumlie take ane or twa beaſts, at the ſicht of the foreſtar, 
„gif he be preſent; otherwaies he may blaw his horne, that he 
* appear nocht to do the ſame thefteouſlie; and he may do ſwa 
« as faid is returnand hame agane 4.“ By the ſtatute of Hen- 


Regiam Majeſtatem, p. 328. I Statutes, vol. 1. p- 13. 
+ Regiam Majeſtatem, p. 323. | 
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ry III. concerning the aſſize of bread and ale, a baker, for the 


third offence, is to be ſet in the pillory, and a brewer is to be 


puniſhed by the ducking-ſtool . By the twenty-firſt chapter of 
the Borough-laws of Scotland, it is enacted, — © Gif ane baxter 
or ane browſter treſpaſſe thriſe, juſtice 'ſhall be done upon 


* them; that is, the baxter ſhall be put upon the pillorie, and 


the browſter upon the cock-ſtule f. Civil cauſes ſtill conti- 
nued to be tried by juries in Scotland, as well as in England; 
and theſe juries, in both countries, were liable to be tried, and 
ſeverely puniſhed, for falſe or unjuſt verdicts f. Trials by fire 
and water ordeals were diſcountenanced and prohibited by both 
nations, about the ſame time; but thoſe by ſingle combat were 
{till frequent. In a word, the laws of both the Britiſh ſtates were 
ſo much the fame in this period, that a diſtin delineation of 


thoſe of the one may ſerve to convey no very. imperfect idea of 
thoſe of the other, : 


3 1 


Changes in the Cunſtitution, Government, and Laws of Britain, in the 
reign of Edward I. from A. D. 1272, to A. D. 1307. 


'IDwarD I. was illuſtrious as a general, but more illuſtrious 

as a legiſlator. In the former capacity he had many equals, 

and ſome ſuperiors ; in the latter, he was equalled by few, and 
excelled by none of the kings of England. For this reaſon, the 
changes that were made in the conſtitution, government, and 
laws of his dominions, in his reign, merit our particular atten- 


® Statutes, vol. 1. p. 22. + Regiam Majeſtatem, p. 229. 
4 Regiam Majeſtatem, I. 1. c. 12. 14+ | 
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tion, To prevent confuſion in our views of theſe important ob- 
jects, we ſhall conſider the moſt important changes that were 
made in this period, I/½, In the conſtitution of the parliament; 
2dly, In the magiſtrates and courts of juſtice; 34ly, In the Statute- 
law; 4thly, in the Common law; 5thly, In the prerogatives of 
the crown; and, 67hly, In the royal revenues. 

As the parliaments of England have long been the chief guar- 
dians of its laws and liberties, its proſperity hath very much de- 
pended on the right conſtitution and proper influence of theſe au- 
guſt aſſemblies. Whenever parliaments were diſcontinued, or de- 
prived of their due degree of power, the people had reaſon to. 


tremble for their liberties; and, on the other hand, when they 


exceeded their bounds, and deprived the crown of its juſt prero- 
gatives, they had no leſs reaſon to dread the deſtruction of the 
conſtitution. It is therefore of importance to attend to the va- 
rious forms and circumſtances of theſe aſſemblies 1 in every period. 
of our hiſtory. 

That excellent plan of a parliament which had been introduced 
by the Earl of Leiceſter and his party, in the 49th of Henry III. 
ſeems to have been laid aſide, and the ancient model in the great 
charter of King John reſtored, in the laſt years of that prince's 
reign, and in the firſt ten years of Edward I. This, at leaſt, ap- 


pears probable, from the deſcriptions of theſe aſſemblies both in 


our hiſtories and ſtatutes *. The fulleſt and moſt particular deſcrip- 


tion of their conſtituent members is to be found in the preamble 
to the firſt ſtatutes of Weſtminſter, which were made in a general 
and full parliament, as it is called, A. D. 1275, © Theſe be the 


« acts of King Edward, ſon to King Henry, made at Weſtmin- 
e ſter at his firſt parliament general after his coronation, on the 


« Monday of Eaſter Utas, the third year of his reign, by his. 
© council, and by the aſfent of the archbiſhops, biſhops, abbots, 


» Statutes, vol. 1. p. 30.— 122. Brady's Introduction, p. 144.— 149. 
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“ priors, earls, barons, and all the commonalty of the realm, be- 
ing thither ſummoned *.“ By all the commonalty of the realm 
we are probably to underſtand, all who held ſmaller portions of 
land than a whole barony of the King in capite, who were ſum- 
moned to parliaments in general by the ſheriffs of their reſpective 


, 


counties, 
Edward I. having completed the conqueſt of Wales, and ta- 


ken David, the laſt of its princes, priſoner, called a parliament 
to meet at Shrewſbury, September 30. 1283, for the trial of the 
captive prince, and the ſettlement of the conquered country. This 
_ parliament appears to have been conſtituted according to the plan 
of that which met at London, January 20. A. D. 1265, common- 
ly called Leicgſter's parliament, It conſiſted of all the great barons 
fpiritual and temporal, who were ſummoned by particular writs ;. 
of two commiſſioners choſen by the ſmaller barons or treeholders 


of each county, in obedience to precepts directed to the ſheriff. 


for that purpoſe ; and of two. commiſſioners from each of the fol- 
lowing twenty-one cities and boroughs,. viz. London, Winche- 


ſter, Newcaſtie, York, Briſtol, Exeter, Lincoln, Canterbury, Car- 


liſle, Norwich, Northampton, Nottingham, Scarborough, Gremeſ- 
by, Linn, Glouceſter, Yarmouth, Hereford, Cheſter, Shrewſbury, 
and Worceſter f. What motives determined Edward to adopt 
this form at this time cannot be diſcovered with certainty. It is 
moſt probable, that the general ſummons of the ſmaller freeholders 
by the ſheriff had of late been diſregarded, and that few or none of 
them had attended parliaments, which was tao expenſive for per- 
ſons in their circumſtances ; and that for this reaſon they were 
now indulged to appear by repreſentatives, whoſe expences they 
| bore. This cauſe afterwards produced a ſimilar regulation in Scot- 


land 7, Soon after this form was introduced, great precautions 


were taken to ſecure the attendance of theſe repreſentatives ; and. 


„ Statutes, vol. 1. p. 40. + Parliament. Hiſt, vol. 1. p. 86. 


t Eſſays on Britiſh Antiquities, Eſſay 2. 
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each of them, as ſoon as he was choſen, was obliged to find three 
or four perſons of credit to be ſureties for him that he would at- 
tend *. | | | 
_— After the above form of parhament was revived, it was not 
parliaments, ſtrictly adhered to for ſome time, but ſeveral variations took 
place, The famous parliament which was held at Weſtminſter in 
the 18th of Edward I. ſeems to have been differently conſtituted 
at different periods. It was compoſed on the 1ſt day of June of 
prelates, earls, barons, and other nobles, who granted the King 
an aid of forty ſhillings on every knight's fee T. On the 14th of 
the ſame month the King ſent letters to all the ſherifts, acquaint- 
ing them, that the earls, barons, and ſome other nobles, had 
made certain ſpecial requifitions, about which he defired to con- 
ſult with others of the ſeveral counties; and defiring each ſheriff to 
cauſe two or three of the moſt diſcreet knights of his county to be 
choſen and ſent to parliament three weeks after Midſummer at far- 
theſt . We hear of no citizens or burgeſles being in this parliament. 
While the elections of knights were making in the ſeveral counties, 
the parliament continued fitting, and the ſtatutes called Weftimin- 
fer the third were made by it on July 8 ||. It doth not appear 
with certainty, what the affair was about which the King deſired 
to conſult the repreſentatives of the counties; but it ſeems moſt 
probable, that it was the baniſhment of the Jews, which was a 
; great national concern, and took place at this time **, Some Par- 
liaments in this period were called general, and ſome particu- 
lar . In theſe laſt, the King conſulted only with ſuch of the 
great men of the clergy and laity as he thought proper to ſelect. 
Several of our ancient ſtatutes ſeem to have been made by theſe 


particular parliaments ff, In ſome of the parliaments of this 


* Brady's Introduct. p. 153. + See the record in Brady's Introduct. p. 149, 
1 Brady's Introduct. p. 149. | Statutes, vol. 1. p. 122. | 
% Knyghton, col. 2456. Ir Statutes, vol. 1. p. 401. T. Wykes, p. 112. 


11 Statutes, vol. 1. p. 63. 69. &c, 
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reign, the ſmaller barons in each county were repreſented by two, 
in ſome by three, and in ſome by four commiſſioners; and the 
repreſentation of cities and boroughs was ſtill more unſettled “. 
We even meet with one parliament in this reign, in which there 
was not ſo much as one clergyman ; and with another to which 
not only the archbiſhops, biſhops, abbots, and priors, but even 
the archdeacons, with a repreſentative of every chapter, and two 
repreſentatives of the inferior clergy of every dioceſs, were call- 
ed T. In a word, nothing can be more certain than this, that 
the conſtitution of the parliament of England was far from being 
fixed and uniform in the reign of Edward I. In general, howe- 
ver, we may obſerve with pleaſure, that the frame of theſe aſſem- 
blies gradually approached nearer and nearer to that admirable 
model which hath been ſo long eſtabliſhed ; and hath contribured 
fo much to the preſervation of our rights and liberties. 

This unſettledneſs of the form of parliaments gave the crown 


too great an influence in theſe aſſemblies ; and ſome other cir- 


cumſtances {till further added to that influence. As the great ba- 
rons, in the times we are now delineating, delighted to reſide at 
their caſtles in the country, and had but little taſte for tedious 
political inveſtigations, the ſeſſions of parliament were commonly 
very ſhort. This made it neceſſary to prepare buſineſs in ſuch a 
manner, that it might be diſpatched in a little time, and without 
much expence of thought. With this view, the laws which the 
King deſired to have enacted, were drawn up by the council or 
the judges, in the form of ſtatutes, read in parliament, and at 
once either paſſed or rejected t. Several of our ancient ſtatutes 
bear evident marks of their having been made in this manner ||. 
As one great end of parliament was to redreſs both general 
and particular grievances, eſpecially ſuch as could not be redreſſ- 


* Brady's Introduct. p. 151. | 
+ Chron, T. Thorn, col. 196. | Brady's Introduct. p. 155. 
1 Hale's Hiſt, common law, ch. 1. p. 13. 14. | Statutes, vol. 1. p. 52. 53. 
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ed by any other means, many petitions were preſented to every 
parliament for that purpoſe. To prevent their ſpending any time 
in reading and confidering trifling or unreaſonable petitions, cer- 
tain perſons were appointed by the King, ſome time before the 
meeting of a parliament, to be receivers and triers of petitions 
from the ſeveral parts of his dominions. On the firſt day of the 
parliament, proclamation was made at the door of the houſe, and 
other public places, that all perſons who had any petitions to pre- 
ſent, ſhould give them in to thoſe who had been appointed to re- 
ceive them *. As theſe receivers and triers of petitions were na- 
med by the King, they probably acted under his direction; and 
they ſeem to have borne a very great reſemblance to the * of 
the Articles in the parliament of Scotland f. | | 
-* "OR There is no evidence that the parliament of England was di- 
_ par- vided into the two houſes of Lords and Commons, in the reign 
of Edward I.; and it is moſt probable that it ſtill continued to 
form only one great aſſembly. But as this aſſembly conſiſted of 
ſeveral diſtinct orders of men, as biſhops, abbots, priors, earls, 
barons, knights, citizens, and burgeſſes; and as theſe different 
orders had different and ſometimes oppoſite intereſts, it is highly 
probable, that one or more of theſe orders did retire into a ſepa- 
rate room, on ſome occaſions, and held conſultations by them- 
ſelves. This we know with certainty, that though the convoca- 
tions of the clergy, in this period, made commonly only one aſ- 
ſembly, and ſat in one houſe, yet at ſometimes they divided in- 
to four troops, as they were called, of which the biſhops made 
one troop, the deans and archdeacons another, the abbots and 
priors a third, and the proctors of the inferior clergy a fourth; 
and each troop deliberated by itſelf . The repreſentatives of ci- 
ties and burghs, who were ſummoned to the parliament at 
Shrewſbury, A. D. 1283, appear to have met at the village of 


* Ryley Placita Parliamentaria, p. 240. + Effays on Britiſh Antiquities, p. 49. 
+ Hocy's Hiſtory of Convocations, part 3. p. 1 53. 
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Acton-Burnel, while the reſt of the parliamenr ſat at Shrewſbury. 
A little before this, (January 20. the ſame year), there were three 
diſtin parliaments at the ſame time, in three different cities, 
one at Northampton, one at York, and one at Durham, to each 


of which the King ſent commiſhoners to repreſent his perſon, as 


he was then engaged in the conqueſt of Wales *. 


When the buſineſs of a ſeſſion of parliament was finiſhed, it 


was diſmiſſed by proclamation; of which it may be proper to give 


cc 


cc 


cc. 


one example, near the end of this reign, A. D. 1305. © All arch- 


cc 


biſhops, biſhops, and other prelates, earls and barons, knights, 
of counties, citizens, burgeſſes, and other people of the com- 
mons, who have come at the commandment of our Sovereign 


Lord the King to this parliament; the King thanks them much 


for their coming; and wills, that when they pleaſe, they may 
return into their own countries, provided that they come back, 
immediately and without delay, when they are remanded ; 


except the biſhops, earls, barons, and juſtices, and others, who | 


are of the council of our Sovereign Lord the King, who ſhall 
not depart without the ſpecial licenſe of the King. Thoſe alſo 
who have buſineſs may ſtay, and proſecute their buſineſs. And 


the knights who have come for the counties, and the others 


who have come for the cities and borroughs, may apply to Sir 


John de Kirkeby, and he will cauſe them to have briefs to re- 


ceive their wages in their own countries. And the ſaid John 
de Kirkeby, in conſequence of. this proclamation, will deliver 


to the chancellor the names of the knights who have come for 


the counties, and the names of the others who have come for 
the cities and borroughs ; and it 15 proclaimed, that all who de- 
fire to have briefs for their expences, as is ſaid above, ſhall ap- 
ply there for theſe briefs +.” When a ſeſſion of parliament had 


* Hody's Hiſtory of Convocations, part 3. p. 378.— 2 3. 
+ Ryley's Placit, K p. 241, 
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been terminated in this manner, the King, on the next occaſion, 


might either call a new parliament, or command the ſheriffs to 


ſend the members of the former parliament, cauſing others to be 
elected in the room of ſuch as had died or were infirm *. The 
firſt of theſe methods was moſt commonty purſued. 

The ſeſſions of parliament, in this period, were ſo ſhort, and 


the members of them ſo impatient to return to their reſpective: 


countries, that many petitions commonly remained unanſwered, 


and many appeals undetermined. The King, with the biſhops, 
earls, barons, juſtices, and others of his council, anſwered theſe 
petitions, and determined theſe appeals ; which is the reaſon that 
they, together with thoſe who had buſineſs depending, were 
commanded to. ſtay till they received permiſſion to depart. After 


that very ſeſſion of parliament, which was terminated by the a- 


bove proclamation, when it had continued about three weeks, the- 
King and his council gave anſwers to no. fewer than one hun 


dred and fix petitions f. 


In the preceding period, a brief An was given of the 
ſeveral courts, judges, and magiſtrates, which were eſtabliſhed in 


England by the Normans, for the adminiſtration of juſtice, and 


execution of the laws; and therefore, it will be ſufficient in this 
place to mention the moſt important changes that were made in 


theſe particulars, in the courſe of this period 4. . 

By the ſeventeenth article of the Great Charter of King John, 
it was declared, Common pleas ſhall not follow our court, but 
* ſhall be held in ſome certain place ].“ To carry this article 


into execution, a court was ſome time after erected, for the trial 
of common pleas and controverſies among the ſubjects, called the 


Court of Common Bench or Common Pleas, and ſettled at Weſtmin- 
ſter, where it ſtil! continues **, But as new inſtitutions are not 


brought to perfection at once, many perſons, for ſeveral years af- 


* Brady's Introduct. p. 152. + Ryley's Placit. Parliament: p. 241. — 265. 
1 See vol. 2. ch. 2 2 P- 338. — 343. 5 [ Id. P. 617. 
** Dugdale's Origines * ch. 12. p- 38. 
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ter the erection of this court, brought their common pleas into the 
exchequer, which gave occaſion to the following ſtatute, A.D. 1300. 
„No common pleas thall be from henceforth holden in the exche- 
quer, contrary to the form of the Great Charter *. This court, 
at its firſt inſtitution, conſiſted only of three judges f. 

About the ſame time the Court of King's-bench was erected for 
the trial of criminal actions and pleas of the crown, which, as 
well as common pleas, had formerly been held in the exchequer. 
Though the perſons who were ſummoned to atrend this court, 
were commanded to appear, (coram 2p/o rege , before the King 
himſelf; the advantages of its remaining at a known and conve- 
nient place, were ſo many and obvious, that it continued to fit al- 
moſt conſtantly at Weſtminſter, except a few ſhort occaſional re- 
moves 4. A ſtatute was indeed made, A. D. 1300, that the Ju- 
ſtices of the King's-bench ſhould always follow him, that he 
might have ſome ſages of the law near him at all times ||. But 
this ſtatute doth not ſeem to have produced any great or perma- 


nent effect. It was the duty and prerogative of the judges of 


this high court, from its firſt inſtitution, * to correct the injuries 
and errors of other courts and judges *. 

The moſt important inſtitutions are ſometimes introduced by 
ſuch ſlow and imperceptible degrees, that it is next ro impoſſible 
to point out their origin. This ſeems to have been the cafe with 
reſpect to the Court of Chancery, as a ſapreme court of review 


and equity. When the Aula regis or King's court flouriſhed in its 


ancient undivided dignity, the Chancellor fat as a judge in it, 
with the High Jafticiary, and other great officers of the crown; 
and after the courts of the King's-bench and Common Pleas were 
erected, he continued to fit as one of the judges in the exche- 
quer; but it doth not appear, that in this reign he had any diſ- 
tinct court or juriſdiction of his own +, 


| ® Statutes, vol. 1. p. 143. I Dugdale, p. 30. f Id. p. 38. 


Statutes, vol. 1. p. 143. | de Ras „ 
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As the eſtabliſhment of the courts of the King's-bench and. 
Common Pleas, very much diminiſhed the buſineſs, it alſo impaired 
the power and dignity of the Exchequer, which was very much 
confined, as a court of law, to the trial of ſuch cauſes as reſpected 
the revenues of the crown, or its own officers and dependents *. 

Though the courts of Exchequer, King's- bench, and Com- 
mon Pleas, were for the moſt part ſettled at Weſtminſter in 
this reign ; they were ſometimes removed to other places, that 
they might be near the King, when he was engaged in the wars: 
of Wales and Scotland. In the 6th and 11th of Edward I. they 
were removed to Shrewſbury ; in the 26th to York; and in the 
21{t the Court of King's-bench ſat at Roxburgh in Scotland . 
But the inconveniencies which attended theſe removes were ſo. 
ſenſibly felt, that they became gradually leſs frequent. 

By the ſtatute, commonly called Weſtminſter the ſecond, chap- 
ter 30. A. D. 128 5, Juſtices of Aſſize and Niſi Prius were ap- 
pointed to go into every ſhire, two or three times a year, for the 
more ſpeedy adminiſtration of juſtice 1. As theſe juſtices of 
aſſize were alſo judges in the courts at Weſtminſter, they per- 


formed their circuits into the country 1n the times of the vaca- 


tions of theſe courts. By another ſtatute, A. D. 1299, the juſti- 
ces of aſſize are appointed to be juſtices of gaol-delivery in alt 
places on their circuits |. | . 

But all theſe courts and. judges were not ſufficient to prevent 
the commiſſion of many atrocious crimes, and to keep his ſub- 


jects in that peace and good order which Edward J. deſired. With 


a view to put a ſtop to the perpetration of ſuch crimes, by the 
ſevere and ſpeedy puniſhment of thoſe who were guilty of them, 
he appointed a kind of civil inquiſitors, and ſent them into dif- 
ferent parts of the kingdom, with commiſſions to try and puniſh 


» Dugdale's Orig. Jurid. p. 36. Madox, chap. 20. p. 548. 

+ Id. ibid. ch. 20. p. 552. 553. Hale's Hiſt. C. L. p. 200. 
1 Statates, vol. 1. p. 99. {| Id. ibid, p. 135. 
| all 
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all murderers, incendiaries, robbers, and thieves, all who beat 


and wounded jurymen, or others, out of malice, with all who: 


hired, aſſiſted, and protected them, &c. &c. Theſe commiſſion- 


ers, who were commonly called Fuftices of {raile-Baſton, executed: 
their commiſſion with much ſpirit, put many of theſe audacious 


criminals to death, and obliged others ta abandon their country 


to avoid the ſame fate *. 


I0o ſuppreſs riots and tumults, to puniſh ſmall offences, and 

determine leſſer controverſies, and particularly to execute the de- 
crees of the parliament of Wincheſter, this wiſe prince appointed. 
conſervators or juſtices of the peace in every county; but at the 
ſame time he aboliſhed the office of high juſticiary, as inveſted with 


too much power to be intruſted in the hands of any ſubject f. 


Edward I. not only made theſe ſalutary changes in the courts. 


and magiſtrates, but he watched over them with great attention, 
and puniſhed them when they were guilty of flagrant injuſtice or 


oppreſſion. At his return from France, where he had reſided 


three years, great complaints were made to him of the rapacity 


and extortions of the judges. To examine theſe complaints, he 
called a parliament at Weſtminſter, A. D. 1290, at which all the 
judges being tried, were found guilty (except two) and ſeverely 
fined. Sir Thomas Wayland, Chief Juſtice of the Common Pleas, 
appearing the greateſt delinquent, was baniſhed, and his whole 
eſtate confiſcated F. This tranſaction was exceedingly popular, 


and productive of the beſt effects. 


Several excellent ſtatutes were made in the reign of Edward I. 


which contributed not a little to the melioration of the conſtitu- 


tion, and the more regular adminiſtration of juſtice. It was 
on account of theſe wiſe and good laws, that Sir Edward Coke 
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gave this prince the title of the Engliſh Juſtinian. Some of theſe. 


9 Ryley's Placita, p. 280. Spelman Gloſſ. voc. Traile- Baſton. 


+ Id. voc. Juſticiarius. | | 
+ Chron. T. Wikes, p. 118. Chron, Dunſtap. an. 1290. Ryley's Placita Parlia-- 
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ſtatutes reſpected the church, and were intended to ſet bounds to 
the power of the Pope, the riches of the clergy, and the en- 
croachments of the ſpiritual courts . Others of them were cal- 
culated for explaining, confirming, and enlarging the liberties 
which had been granted by the Great Charter, and the Charter 
of the Foreſts ; and perticularly for reſtraining the crown from 
impoſing taxes without the conſent of parliament f. Very pru- 
dent regulations were made by the ſtatute of Wincheſter, for or- 
dering the internal police of the country, and preventing thefts and 
robberies; and the ſtatutes of Acton-Burnel, and De Mercatoribus, 
contain regulations no leſs prudent, for the encouragement of 
trade 4. But for a *r perfect knowledge of the many excellent 
laws that were made lin this reign, the reader muſt be referred to 
the Statute Book, and the works quoted below ||. 

It is impoſſible to give a better deſcription of the great im- 
provements that were made in the Common law of England, in 
the reign of Edward I. than in the following words of Sir Matthew 
Hale. Upon the whole matter it appears, that the very 
« ſcheme, mold, and model of the Common law, eſpecially in re- 
lation to the adminiſtration of the common juſtice between 
party and party, as it was highly reQified, and ſet in a much 
better light and order by this King, than his predeceſſors left 
«* jt to him, ſo in a very great meaſure it has continued the ſame 
in all ſucceeding ages to this day; fo that the mark or epocha 
ve are to take for the true ſtating of the law of England, what 
« jt is, is to be conſidered, ſtated, and eſtimated, from what it 
« was when this King left it. Before his time it was in a great 
« meaſure rude and unpoliſhed, in compariſon of what it was at- 
« ter this reduction thereof; and on the other fide, as it was thus 
„ polifhed and ordered by him, fo hath it ſtood — without 
* any great or conſiderable alteration *. | 


* Statutes, vol. 1. p. 72. 410 160. £10 + Id. ibid. p. 131. 139. 156. 


+ Ibid. p. 75. 112. 115. 
| Coke's Inſtitutes, Blackſtone's Commentaries, Barrington's Obſervations, Hale's 


Hiſt. C, L, 9 Hale s Hiſtory of the Common Law, p. 162. 163. 
The 
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The prerogatives of the crown were ſo unſettled in the times 
we are now conſidering, that they depended very much on the 
character and capacity of the prince who wore it. Henry III. be- 
ing a weak prince, was at ſome times deprived almoſt of all au- 


thority by his too powerful barons ; but his ſon and ſuccefior- 
Edward I. ſupported the dignity and prerogatives of his crown 


with greater vigour, and repelled the attacks that were made up- 
on them with ſpirit. Of this it will be ſufficient to give one ex- 


ample. When the barons demanded, A. D. 13or, that the great 
officers of the crown {ſhould be named by parliament, the King 


returned ſuch. a. fierce denial, as ſtruck terror into thoſe haughry 
chieftains, and brought them to beg his pardon for their pre- 


fumption *. The truth is, this prince was too fond of power, and 


puſhed his prerogatives beyond the limits which had been pre- 


ſcribed by the charters. For example, it was ſtipulated by the 


12th article of the Great Charter, — That no ſcutage or aid ſhall 
be impoſed, except by the common council of the kingdom .“ 
Bur Edward paid little regard to this article, and extorted money 


from his ſubjects on many occaſions, by his own authority 7. 


By the 39th article of the ſame charter, no freeman was to be im- 


priſoned but by the regular courſe of law ||. But there is the 
cleareſt evidence, that Edward and his miniſters impriſoned many 
_ perſons, and detained them long in priſon, on mere ſuſpicion or 


ill-will. Of this the Archbiſhop of Canterbury made the follow- 


ing complaint in. pariament, A. D. 1290. That very many 


“ freemen of the kingdom had, without any guilt on their part, 
„been committed by the King's miniſters to divers priſons, as if 


„they had been ſlaves of the meaneſt degree, therein to be kept: 
« of whom ſome died in priſon, with hunger, or grief, and the 
« weight of their chains. From others they extorted, at their 


* Parliament. Hiſt. vol. f. p. 118. + See Vol. 3. p. 616. 
þ Statutes, vol. 1. P. 133. 14% I See Vol. 3. p. 619. 
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4 pleaſure, infinite ſums of money for their ranſoms *.“ In a 
word, it was declared publicly from the bench by the miniſters 


and judges of this prince, That, for the common utility, the 


* King was, in many caſes, above the laws and eſtabliſhed cu- 
ſtoms of the kingdom f.“ A dangerous maxim, hardly com- 
patible with a free and legal government. 

Theſe obſervations ſufficiently account for the extreme reluct- 
ance of Edward I. to confirm the Great Charter, and the Charter 
of the Foreſts. This reluctance appears to have been ſo great, that 
nothing but neceſlicy could have overcome it. Nor was he invol- 
ved in this neceſſity till the 25th year of his reign, A. D. 1297, 
when being at war with France and Scotland, and in the greateſt 
diſtreſs for money to carry on theſe wars, a powerful party of the 
Engliſh nobility, headed by the two great Earls of Hereford and 
Norfolk, poſitively refuſed to follow him into Flanders, complain- 


ed bitterly of his illegal exactions, and loudly demanded the con- 


firmation of the charters, which had been ſo long neglected. Ed- 
ward uſed every art to allay this riſing ſtorm ; but finding this 
impoſſible, and dreading a rebellion in England while he was in 
Flanders, he gave a commiſſion to his ſon Prince Edward to call 
a parliament, for the redreſs of grievances, and confirmation of 


the charters ; which were accordingly confirmed with great ſo- 


lemnity, October 10. in full parliament at London . The ſta- 
tute of confirmation being tranſmitted to the King, he gave his 
aſſent to it under the great ſeal, at Ghent, November 5. After 
his return into England he confirmed theſe famous inſtruments, 
March 8. A. D. 1299, in a parliament at London; and again in 
another parliament at the ſame place, March 16. A. D. 1300; and 
finally in a parliament at Lincoln, February 14. A. D. 1301 fl. 


* Ellys's Tracts, vol. 2. p. 7. + Ryley's Placit. Parliament. p. 77. 
t Statutes, vol. 1. p. 131. 2 
See Judge Blackſtone's moſt correct and valuable Hiſtory of the Charters, p. 92. to 


115. 
At 
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At each of theſe confirmations new devices were invented to ren- 


der theſe admired ineſtimable charters (which contributed ſo 
much to eſtabliſh and aſcertain the liberties of England) more 


public, ſacred, and inviolable “. 

Though Edward I. was an excellent c conomiſt, the almoſt in- 
ceſſant wars in which he was engaged involved him in expences 
which his ſtated revenues could not ſupport. To ſupply this de- 


ficiency, he made frequent and commonly ſucceſsful applications 


to his people in parliament f. But on ſome occaſions he had re- 
courſe to more unjuſtifiable methods of repleniſhing his coffers. 
From the Jews he extorted prodigious ſums of money at dif- 
ferent times; and at laſt he ſeized the whole poſſeſſions of that 
devoted people, baniſhing the owners out of the kingdom 4. 
Though he was really a friend to trade, yet when his want of 
money was great and urgent he ſometimes made too free with the 
caſh and goods of merchants. Before his departure on his expe- 
dition into Flanders, A. D. 1297, he ſeized great quantities of 
wool and leather belonging to the merchants, for no other reaſon, 
but that it was the moſt ſpeedy and effectual means of procuring 
money ||. At the ſame time he took by mere force, without any 
other plea but that he had need of them, immenſe quantities of 
corn, and great multitudes of cattle, for the uſe of his army **, 
Nor did this prince abſtain from laying violent hands on the pro- 
perty of the church, however ſacred it was then eſteemed, At 
one time he ſeized all the money and plate in the monaſteries and 
churches ; and at another, all the poſſeſſions of the clergy, for 
refuſing to grant him a ſubſidy FF. Theſe acts of tyranny and 
oppreſſion will hardly appear credible in the preſent age. But no- 


* Blackſtone's Hiſt. of the Charters, p. 92—115. 

+ Parliament. Hiſt. vol. 1. p. 136. | | 

+ Walling. p. 54. Hemming. vol. 1. p. 20. Trivet. p. 266. 

Walſing. p. 69. Trivet p. 296. Hemming, vol. 1 p. 52. 

2 — vol. 1. p. 110. 111. Ir Walling, p. 65. Hemming, vol, 1. p. 107, 
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thing was more difficult than to teach even the beſt and wiſeſt of 
our ancient kings this plain fundamental principle of the con- 
ſtitution,. — That they had no right to the property of their ſubjecta, 


unleſi it was granted to them by parhament. 


 EpwarkD I. made great efforts to reduce the whole iſland of 
Britain into one kingdom, governed by the ſame ſovereign, and 
fubject to the ſame laws. With reſpect to Wales he ſucceeded in 
his defign. After he had accompliſhed the conqueſt of that coun- 
try by the force of arms, he was at great pains to gain a perfect 
knowledge of its ancient conſtitution and laws, and of the man- 
ners of its inhabitants. With this view, he gave a commiſſion 
to the Biſhop of St David's and others, to inveſtigate theſe mat- 
ters in the moſt careful and authentic manner. No fewer than 
one hundred and ſeventy- two of the moſt reſpectable and intel- 
ligent perſons were examined upon oath, by theſe commiſſioners, 
who, upon their evidence, formed a report *, Having obtained 
this neceſſary information, he held a parliament at Rhuydland in 
Flintſhire, May 24. A. D. 1282, and in it united Wales to the 
kingdom of England, and introduced into it as many of the Eng- 
liſh laws, cuſtoms, courts, and 6— as he thought con- 


venient at chat time . 


EDwaRD was not ſo ſucceſsful in his deſigns upon Scotland, 
though the acquiſition of that kingdom ſeems to have been the 
favourite wiſh of his heart, during the laſt twenty years of his 
life. His firſt ſcheme for uniting the two Britiſh kingdoms, by 
the marriage of his eldeſt fon Prince Edward, to Margaret of 
Norway, heireſs of the crown of Scotland, was juſt and honour- 
able; but it was unhappily defeated by the death of that prin- 
ceſs. The various methods of art and force, which he afterwards 
employed for accompliſhing this end, have been already related. 


See Leges Walliz Append. Judge Barrington's Obſervat. p. 90. 
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_ Amongſt other means, he endeavoured to introduce the Engliſh 
laws, cuſtoms, and modes of judicial proceedings, into thoſe parts 
of Scotland where his power prevailed. * It ſeems very evident, 
* (ſays Sir Matthew Hale), that the deſign of Edward I. was by 
“all means poſlible to unite the kingdom of Scotland, as he had 
done the principality of Wales, to the crown of England, fo 
that Britain might have been one entire monarchy, which 
could never have been better done, than by eſtabliſhing one 
“ common law and rule of juſtice among them; and therefore he 
* did, as opportunity and convenience ſerved, tranſlate over to 
that kingdom as many of our Engliſh cuſtoms and laws as 
% within that compaſs of time he conveniently could *. But as 
all Edward's efforts to unite Scotland to England finally failed, 
they ſerved only to kindle a moſt violent and implacable animoſi- 
ty between the people of theſe two kingdoms, which gradually 
rendered their manners, laws, and cuſtoms, more diſſimilar than 
they had been in more ancient and amicable times, | | 


8s £ © 7; 


Changes in the Conſtitution, Government, and Laws of Britain, from 
the acceſſion of Edward II. A. D. 1307, to the acceſſion of Edward 
NI. A.D. 1327. 


EW characters were more different than thoſe of Edward I. 
and of his ſon and ſucceſſor Edward II. The laſt of theſe 
princes being a weak indolent voluptuary, without talents for 


war, politics, or legiſlation, was the property of worthleſs, 
greedy favourites, to whom he abandoned both the treaſures and 


_ * Hale's Hiſt. C. L. p- 204. 
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government of his kingdom. In this reign we cannot expect to 
meet with great improvements in the conſtitution, government, 
and laws; and therefore on theſe heads it merits very little atten- 


tion. , 
The conſtition of parliament e gradully more ſettled and 


uniform in the courſe of this reign; though its meetings were 


ſometimes very tumultuary, occaſioned by the violent animoſities 
of the contencling parties. When a parliament was moſt full and 
general in this period, it conſiſted of the following claſſes or or- 


ders of men, — all the archbiſhops, biſhops, abbots, priors, 


deans, archdeacons, two repreſentatives from the chapter of each 
cathedral, and two repreſentatives of the inferior clergy of each 
dioceſs, — all the earls and greater barons, with the judges, and 
all the members of the King's council, both of the clergy and 


laity, two knights from each county, and two citizens from each 


city, and two burgeſſes from each burgh. The firſt parliament 
in this reign, which met at Northampton October 13. A. D. 130%, 


was conſtituted in this manner . The expences of all who were 


called to this parliament as repreſentatives of the clergy, as well 


as of the laity, were borne by their conſtituents T. The clerical 


repreſentatives poſſeſſed the ſingular privilege of ſubſtituting o- 
thers in their room, when it was not convenient for them to at- 
tend 7. But all the parliaments of this reign were not fo full 
and general as the firſt; for we find that to ſome of them the 
deans, archdeacons, and the repreſentatives of chapters, and of 


the interior clergy, were not ſummoned j|. In a word, the two 
firſt Edwards, and their miniſters, ſeem to have modelled their 


parliaments as. beſt ſuited their particular views, When they 
deſigned to aſk the advice, or demand the pecuniary aſliſtance of 


all the different orders of their ſubjects, they called a general par- 


liament ; but when they wanted only the counſel and contribu- 


'* Dugdale's Summons, p. 56. 7 Hody's Hiſt. Convocat. p. 391. 
7 Id. Ibid. p. 389. Id. ibid. p. 390. 
F ; | tions 
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tions of their prelates and barons, who poſſeſſed the far greateſt 


ſhare both of the power and riches of the kingdom, they called 
only a particular parliament, conſiſting of theſe prelates and ba- 
rons. This not only appears probable, from an artentive conſi- 
deration of the circumſtances in which theſe different kinds of 
parhaments were called; but is directly aſſerted to have been the 
caſe, by an Archbiſhop of Canterbury, who flouriſhed in thoſe 
times, in a letter to the Pope, —* It is the cuſtom. of the king- 
dom of England, that in thoſe public contingencies which af- 
_** fect the ſtate of that kingdom, the counſel of all who are par- 
«* ticularly concerned is required *. The inferior clergy, and: 
the inhabitants of cities and towns, were ſo poor, and contributed 
ſo little to tenths and fifteenths, that ſometimes no demand was 
made upon them, and then they were not required to ſend repre- 


ſentatives to parliament. The twentieth, for example, that was 


granted in the firſt parliament of Edward II. by the earls, barons, 
and knights, amounted, in the county of Bedford, to L. 720 
. 26. 2843 while the fifteenth, granted by the citizens and bur- 
geſſes, produced in all the towns of the ſame county, only L. 31 
18s. 44d. 1. Nor did the towns bear a much higher proportion 
to the counties in other parts of England. But as cities and 
towns increaſed in wealth, their contributions to the public ex- 
pences, and their importance in other reſpects, became more con- 
ſiderable; and they were conſtantly called upon to ſend their re- 
preſentatives to parliament, in which they ſoon acquired a much 
greater influence than the counties, by their ſuperior numbers. 
The parliament of England doth not appear to have been ſta- 
tedly divided into two houſes in this reign; though each of the 
ſeveral orders of which it conſiſted, occaſionally retired and con- 
ſulted apart about its own particular concerns. In theſe ſeparate 
conſultations, the knights of ſhires commonly, if not conſtant- 


* M. Weſtmonſt. an. 1301. p. 439. 
+ Carte, vol. 2. p. 308. from the rolls in the Pipe office. 
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ly, fat with the earls and barons, as having been originally of the 


ſame order; and always granted the ſame proportion of their 


goods with the carls and barons. The repreſentatives of cities 
and burghs, who were really citizens and burgeſſes, inhabitants 
of the places which they repreſented, formed one body, and held 
conſultations about the affairs of trade, and about granting aids 
to the crown; and they commonly granted a greater proportion 
of their moveables than the earls, barons, and knights, becauſe 
they owed their eſftabliſhmenr and franchiſes to the crown, and 


_ depended upon it for further immunities “. 


The clergy were nearly equal to the laity in number, as well 
as in wealth and dignity, in the parliaments of England in this 
period. The biſhops, abbots, and priors, correſponded to the 


earls and barons, and were alſo ſummoned in the ſame manner, 


by a particular writ directed to each of them: the deans and 


archdeacons correſponded to the knights of ſhires, and were ſum- 


moned by the biſhop, as the knights were by the ſheriff, of the 
county : and the repreſentatives of the chapters of cathedrals, 
and of the inferior clergy, who were called the Spiritual Commons, 
correſponded to the repreſentatives of cities and burghs f. The 
clergy alſo granted their own money in parliament, and ſome- 


times in a different proportion from the laity 4. Theſe circum- 


ſtances, and ſome others, made the favour of the clergy an object 
of great Importance to the prince, in the times we are now con- 
ſidering. | | 

It ſeems,” ſays a learned hiſtorian of the law, © that the 
„ certain fixing of the court of Cummon-pleas at Weſtminſter, 
„ occaſfioned much more reſort rhereto than before; for about 
„the beginning of Edward II.'s reign there were ſo many ſuits 
therein, as that the King was neceſſitated to increaſe the num- 


Carte, vol. 2. p. 236.— 260. N 
+ Dugdale's Summons, p. 92. Kc. Pryn. Parl. Writ. vol. 2. p. 77. 
4 Rights of an Engliſh convocation, p. 39. &c. 
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“ber of his juſtices, who were to ſit there, unto ſix, which com- 
„ monly were not above three before that time; and ſo to divide 
them, that they might fit in two places *.“ The judges in this 
court were afterwards increaſed to feven, and at laſt to nine; 
though they have long ſince been reduced to four, who fit all in 
one place. In proportion as the buſineſs of the court of common- 
pleas increaſed, that of the exchequer, in which theſe pleas had 
formerly been tried, declined T. The members of the King's 
council ſtill continued to poſſeſs great judicial powers, and acted 
as barons of the exchequer, as well as determined many cauſes in 
the laſt reſort, which could not be overtaken by parhaments in 
their ſhort ſeſſionis I. 

Few ſtatutes of laſting utility or great importance were made 
in the turbulent unhappy reign of Edward II. By the ancient 
common law of England, breaking priſon was a capital crime, 


even though the perſon had been committed for a ſlight offence. 


The unreaſonable ſeverity of this law or cuſtom was corrected by 
a ſtatute made in a parliament at Northampton, 1ſt Edward II. 
A.D. 1307, which decrees, — © That none from henceforth that 


„ breaketh priſon ſhall have judgement of life, or member, for 


breaking prifon only, except the cauſe for which he was taken 
and impriſoned did require ſuch judgement, if he had been 
“ convict thereupon according to the law and cuſtom of the 
realm, albeit in times paſt it hath been uſed otherwiſe ||.” The 
prices of proviſions of all kinds being very high, A. D. 1314, par- 
liament attempted to reduce and fix them at a certain rate by 
law; but that law produced a famine, and was ſoon repealed “*. 

The common law, when it could be exerciſed, continued in the 
ſame improved ſtate to which it had attained in the preceding 


„ Dugd. Origin. Jurid. p. 39. + Madox, Hiſt. Excheq. p. 548. 
+ Madox. Hiſt. Excheq. p. 565. &c. || Statutes, vol. 1. p. 164. 
* Parliament. Hiſt, vol. 1. p. 151. 153+ Walſing. an, 1314. 
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reign . But the regular adminiſtration of juſtice was frequent- 


ly interrupted by civil broils; and the rage of party was ſome- 


times ſo violent, that ſeveral noble perſons were depri ved of their 
fortunes, and even of their lives, without ſo much as the pretence 


er form of a trial. 


The limits of the prerogatives of the crown, and the privileges 
of the people, were in this period ſo unſettled, that they depend- 
ed very much on the perſonal character of the king. As Ed- 
ward II. was a weak prince, he was ſoon deprived of the moſt 
eſſential prerogatives of his crown, and, in the nird year of his 


reign, compelled, by a powerful faction of his barons, to give a 


commiſſion to twelve great men, named by parliament, to govern 
both his kingdom and his houſehold with unbounded ſway f. 
By this commiſſion the royal authority was almoſt annihilated, 
and a tyrannical ariſtocracy eſtabliſhed. This, like every other 
violent breach in the conſtitution, produced much confuſion and 
miſery for ſeveral years; the barons labouring to preſerve the 
power they had gained, and the King to recover the authority 
he had loſt. In the mean time, the people ſuffered all the di- 
ſtreſſes ariſing from anarchy and civil diſcord, aggravated by fa- 
mine, and the deſtructive incurſions of the Scots. The King, 
after a ſtruggle of twelve years, was reſtored to all the preroga- 
tives of his crown, by his victory over the Earl of Lancaſter and 
his confederates at Boroughbridge, A. D. 1322. For ſoon after that 
victory a parliament was held at York, in which all the ordinances 
which had been made by the twelve commiſſioners, and for the 
ſupport of which the confederated barons had taken arms, were 
repealed, —© becauſe by the things which were ordained, the 
„ King's power was reſtrained in many things, contrary to what 


was due to bis ſeigniory royal, and contrary to the ſtate of the 


„ Hale's Hiſt. C. L. ch. 8. p. 166. 
+ Ryley. Placit. Parliament. p. 526. 529. 
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crown *. But this weak unfortunate prince, about five years af- 

ter this, was deprived, firſt of his crown, and afterwards of his 
WR. | : 

The hereditary revenues of the crown of England, which at Revenues. 
the acceſſion of Edward II. were very great, were in a little time | 
very much diminiſhed by his unbounded liberality to his worth- 
leſs inſatiable. favourite Piers Gavaſton F. By the ſame means, 
all the money which had been provided by his father for the re- 
lief of the Holy Land, and for the expedition againſt Scotland, 
| was conſumed, and he was reduced to a ſtate of indigence very 

unbecoming the royal. dignity, In the courſe of his reign, parti- 
cularly after the deſtruction of the Earl of Lancaſter and his party, 
many great eſtates came to the crown, and he alſo obtained ſeve- 
ral tenths and fifteenths from parliament. But all theſe eſtates 
and ſums of money were laviſhed on his favourites, eſpecially on 
the two D'Eſpenſers. It muſt however be acknowledged, that 
this miſguided prince never attempted to ſupply his wants, which 
were often very preſſing, by impoſing tallages- or taxes of any 
kind without conſent of parliament. But there is ſome reaſon to 
ſuſpect, that this abſtinence was rather owing to want of power, 
than to a conſcientious regard to the conſtitution, 


As ſoon as the renowned Robert Bruce found himſelf firmly Confiiraticn, 
ſeated on the throne of Scotland, by the deciſive victory at Ban- — * . 
nockburn, he began to think of re-eſtabliſhing order, and the 
regular adminiſtration of juſlice in that unhappy kingdom, which 
had long been a ſcene of the moſt deplorable anarchy and confu- 
fion. With this view he held a parliament ar Scone, A. D. 1319, 

_ conſiſting of the biſhops, abbots, priors, earls, barons, and o- 
ther noblemen of his realm . In this parliament, a capitulary, 
or collection of ſtatutes, conſiſting of thirty-four chapters, was 


Parl. Hiſt. v. 1. p. 176. + Rymer, vol. 4. p. 90. 91. f Regiam Majeſtatem, p. 339. 
Vol. IV. | 3 C - formed; 
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formed; in which there are many things remarkable. The nine- 
teenth law, which is for nouriſhing peace and love, recites, that 
from the death of King Alexander there had been great diſcords 
| | and animoſities among the nobles of the realm; and therefore, 
to put an end to theſe, and to nouriſh peace and love, it is de- 
fended and forbidden, that one nobleman do any hurt to another, 
| or to any of his men *, By the twentieth law, ſuch as invent 
|| or ſpread rumours which may occaſion diſcord between the King 
| and his people, are to be impriſoned during the King's pleafure f. 
Another ſyſtem of laws, conſiſting of thirty-eight chapters, was 
formed in a parliament at Glaſgow, A. D. 1325. By the thirty- 
F third chapter of theſe laws, it appears, that the enmity between 
| the clergy and laity was ſo great, that they were not admitted to 
be witneſſes againſt each other in a court of juſtice F. By the 
| twenty-ſixth ſtatute, very great precautions are directed to be ta- 
| ken, to prevent a woman who pretended to be with child at the 
| death of her huſband, from impoſing a ſuppoſititious child on 
| | his family. She was immediately to be committed to the cuſto- 
dy of a matron of undoubted int grity. When within a month 
of her delivery, ſhe was requirec to invite the friends of her late 
huſband to come and live with ner during that month. As ſoon 
as her pains began, guards were to be placed at the door of her 
houſe, with orders to ſearch every perſon who defired admit- 
tance. Three candles were to be burning in the room all the time 
ſhe was in labour; and as ſoon as the child was born, it was to 
; be exhibired to the view of the friends of the family |. Many 
of the laws in both the capitularies of Robert I. are evidently 
borrowed from Engliſh ſtatutes of Henry III. and Edward I.; and 
ſome of them are tranſcribed almoſt verbatim **, This is a proof 
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both of the wiſdom and magnanimity of Robert Bruce, who did 
not diſdain to borrow uſeful regulations from his greateſt ene- 
mies. 

The parliament of Scotland, in the former part of this period, 
appears to have been conſtituted according to the model of the 
Engliſh parliament in the Great Charter of King John. Bur- 
geſſes were introduced into that parliament, which was held by 
Robert I. in the abbey of Cambuſkenneth, in July A. D. 1326, 
which conſiſted of the earls, barons, burgeſies, and all the other 
freeholders of the kingdom, who granted that illuſtrious prince, 
for his whole life, the tenth part of the rents of all their lands, 
according to the old extent of their lands and rents in the time 


of Alexander III. in conſideration of the great diminution of the 


lands and revenues of the crown, in the courſe of the long war, 
and of the great things which the King had done and ſuffered for 


preſerving the independency of the kingdom *. Ir is remarkable, 


that none of the clergy are mentioned as being preſent in this 
parliament, though 1 in the record it 1s called a full parliament. 
This makes it highly probable, that the clergy had a convocation 
about the ſame time, for the purpoſe of making a ſimilar grant. 
In a word, there was ſtill a very great reſemblance between the 
| laws of the two Britiſh kingdoms, though they had been many 
| years in a ſtate of the moſt violent and fierce hoſtility. 


Lord Kames's Law-Tratts, Append, No 5. 
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eee. 


Changes in the Conſtitution, Government, and Laws of Britain, fron: 
the acceſſion of Edward III. A. D. 1327, to the acceſſion. of Ri- 
chard II. A. D. 1377. | 


N the long and glorious reign of Edward III. feveral important 
changes were made in the conſtitution, government, and laws 
of England, which merit our attentive confideration. 

As the parhaments of England have been the guardians of its 
liberties, the framers of its laws, the impoſers of its taxes, the 
great counſellors of its kings, and the ſupreme judges of the lives 
and properties of its people, in every age, the ſtate of thoſe illu- 
ſtrious aſſemblies, their conſtituent members, and other circum- 
ſtances, claim the firſt and chief attention of all who wiſh to 
trace the hiſtory of the conſtitution with any degree of ac- 
curacy. 

Edward III. appears to have been fond of parliaments, and 
never neglected to conſult them on any affair of importance. By 
this means that wiſe prince obtained the beſt advice, and moſt 
hearty concurrence and ſupport, of his ſubjects, in his arduous 
undertakings; which were generally crowned with ſucceſs. His 
writs of ſummons to no fewer than ſeventy parliaments and 
great councils, are ſtill extant; and afford a ſufficient proof of 
his fondnefs for thoſe aſſemblies, and that he called a far greater 

number of them than any other king of England *. 

The diſtinction between parliaments and great councils ſtill 
ſubſiſted; and Edward III. called ſometimes the one, and ſome- 


» Dugdale's ſummons to parliament, p.139. — 292. 
times 
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times the other, as the ſtate of his affairs required. When he 
deſired only the advice and afſiſtange of his great barons, who ſtill 
poſſeſſed the far greateſt part of the power and property of the 
kingdom, he called a great council, confiſting of all the great 
men, both of the clergy and laity, who held of the crown by ba- 
rony, and were intitled to a particular ſummons . When he 
ſtood in need of the counſel and aid of all his ſubjects, he called 
a full parliament, which conſiſted, not only of the Barons, Spi- 
ritual and Temporal, but alſo of the repreſentatives of the inferior 
_ clergy, — of the ſmaller barons, or freeholders, — and of the citi- 


zens and burgeſles of the kingdom; and thoſe repreſentatives of 


the clergy and laity below the rank. of barons, were called the 
Spiritual and Temporal Commons, But as parhaments poſſeſſed 
greater authority in granting ſupphes, making laws, and in all 
other things, than | great. councils,, they were more frequently 
called F. | 

The number of repreſentatives ſent to * by each 
eounty, city, and borough, in this reign, was not invariably fixed. 
Only one repreſentative from each city and borough was ſum- 
moned to the parliament which met at Weſtminſter 26th Ed- 
ward III.; and only one knight from each county was ſummon- 
ed to that which met the year after at the fame place, though 
two repreſentatives from each city and borough were called to this 
laſt T. At length the general rule of ſending two members from 
each county, city, and borough, was fo uniformly obſerved, that: 
by cuſtom it became a Iaw. 

The number of towns and boroughs which ent members to 


parliament, in the times we are now conſidering, was ſtill more 


unfixed and variable. This ſeems to have depended very much 
on the ſheriffs of the ſeveral counties to: whom the King's writ. 
was directed, commanding them to cauſe a certain number of ci- 


* Dugdale's ſummons to parl. | + Id. ibid. 
4 Brady's Introduct. p. 158. 160. 
tizens 
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tizens (moſt commonly two) to be elected for each city, and of 
burgeſles for each borough, within their counties. To theſe of- 
ficers the people of ſmall towns and boroughs, who were unable 
or unwilling to pay the wages of their repreſentatives, frequent- 
ly applied; and many of them, by one means or other, were ex- 
cuſed or overlooked *. In general, the repreſentatives of cities 
and boroughs were much fewer in this period than they are at 


preſent f. It is obvious, that this unſertled ſtate of parliaments 
added much to the authority and influence of the crown in thoſe 


aſſemblies; and we learn from hiſtory, that this influence was 


| ſometimes employed in packing parliaments for the moſt perni- 


cious purpoſes; particularly by the queen-mother, and her favou- 
rite Mortimer, in the beginning of this reign þ. | 

It is perhaps impoſſible to diſcover the preciſe time when the 
parliament of England was divided into the two houſes of Lords 
and Commons, meeting ſtatedly in different places, and forming 
two great and diſtin aſſemblies. None of our ancient hiſtorians 
give any account of this event, ſo remarkable in itſelf, and pro- 
ducti ve of ſo many important conſequences; nor is there any law 
concerning it in the ſtatute-book. It is highly probable, that 
this cuſtom of meeting in two ſeparate chambers was introduced 
almoſt inſenſibly, and eſtabliſhed without much noiſe or obſer- 
vation. It hath been already obſerved, that in the two preceding 
reigns the ſeveral orders of men of which the parliament conſiſt- 
ed, ſometimes retired into ſeparate rooms, and deliberated by 
themſelves about affairs in which they were particularly concern- 


ed ||. This practice, we may preſume, being found convenient 


in many reſpects, became gradually more and more frequent, till 
at length it ſettled into a cuſtom. At firſt, the parliament com- 
monly divided into three bodies, for their ſeparate deliberations ; 
the clergy forming one of theſe bodies; the earls, barons, and 


* Brady, of Boroughs, p. 54. 59. + Biſhop Ellys's Tracts, vol. 2. p. 123. 
+ Rym, Fed. t. 4. p- 453. See p. 29. : 
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knights of ſhires, another; and the citizens and burgeſſes a third. 
Of this, if it were neceſſary, many examples might be given. 
When Edward III. aſked the advice of his parliament, which mer 
at Weſtminſter March 12. A. D. 1332, about the moſt eſfectual 
means of ſuppreſſing certain audacious bands of robbers which 
infeſted ſeveral parts of the kingdom, the prelates and proctors of 
the clergy, went apart to conſult by themſelves, the earls, ba- 
rons, and knights of ſhires, by themſelves, and the citizens and 
burgeſſes by themſelves. After ſome time had been ſpent in theſe 
ſeparate conſultations, the whole parliament reaſſembled, recei- 
ved the reports of rheſe ſeveral bodies, and out of them, by com- 


mon conſent, one general advice was formed, and preſented to 
the King *. The ſame method of proceeding was followed when 


the crown demanded ſupplies. The demand was made in full 
parliament; on which each of theſe three bodies deliberated ſepa- 
rately, and ſettled the proportion of their goods or money which 
they propoſed to grant. This is the reaſon that the grants of 
theſe ſeveral bodies are not only in different proportions, but 


ſometimes even of different kinds, one body granting a certain. 


proportion of their corn and cattle, another a certain quantity of 


their wool, and a third a certain ſum of money T. While the 


ſeparate conſultations of theſe different bodies were only occa- 


fional, it doth not appear that the citizens and burgelles (who. 
may be ſaid to have conſtituted the Houſe of Commons) had 


any common ſpeaker, ſettled and choſen for the whole ſeſſion or 
parliament; but they probably choſe one at each conſultation, 

As the above plan of parliament was not agreeable to many 
of its members, it was not of long duration, The 1nterior clergy, 
in particular, were much diſpleaſed with this ſyſtem, becauſe 
they knew that they were compelled to ſend their proctors to par- 
liament, with no other view than that they might be prevailed 


* Dugdale's ſummons, p. 167. Rights of convocat, p. 58. Parliament. 1 vol. 1. 
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upon, by the preſence and authority of the laity, to make more 
liberal grants of money to the crown than they would have done 
in convocation, They laboured, therefore, with the greateſt ear- 
neſtneſs, to procure exemption from ſending their repreſentatives 
to parliament; and at length ſucceeded. For it plainly appears, 
from the records of the parliament which met at Weſtminſter A- 
pril 23. A. D. 1341, that none of the clergy were members but 
ſuch as held of the King by barony, 1. e. archbiſhops and bi- 


| ſhops, and ſome of the richeſt abbots and priors *. The crown, 


it is true, did not then, or even for ſeveral reigns after, formally 
renounce the right of calling the proctors of the inferior clergy to 
parliament, but only connived at their abſence, and permitted 
them to grant their money in their convocations, without ming- 
ling with the laity. Theſe convocations were commonly held at 
the ſame time, and in the ſame city, with parliaments; and fo 
ſtrict an intercourſe was kept up between theſe aſſemblies, that 
many things done by the clergy in convocation were reported in 
parliament f. „ 

The union between the great barons and the knights of ſhires, 
in their private conſultations, was not very natural, as the for- 
mer fat in their own right, and were accountable to none for 
their conduct, and the latter fat by election, and were certainly 


bound to have a particular concern for the intereſts, and even 


ſome reſpect for the ſentiments, of their conſtituents. The in- 
conveniency of this appeared in the parliament which met at 
Weſtminſter October 13. A. D. 1339, and no doubt on other oc- 
caſions. When the barons and knights of ſhires in that parlia- 


ment conſulted together, about an aid to be granted to the King, 


the barons were willing to give their tenth ſheaf, fleece, and lamb; 

but the knights declined giving ſo large a grant till they had 

conſulted their conſtituents; which occaſtoned a delay very fatal 
* Hod y Hiſt. Convocat. P. 411. 412. + Id, ibid. P- a 1. 
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to the King's affairs. This union between the barons and knights 
ſeems to have been diſſolved about that time. For the King ha- 


ving called a parliament to meet at Weſtminſter April D. 


1343, ſent Sir Bartholomew Burgherſh to aſk their advice, whe- 
ther he ſhould make a peace with the King of France, under the 
mediation of the Pope, or not? And Sir Bartholomew having 
propoſed this queſtion to the whole parliament, deſired the pre- 
lates and barons to deliberate upon it among themſelves, and alſo 
deſired the knights of counties and commons to aſſemble in the 
painted chamber, and conſult about the ſame matter; and both 
to meet in full parliament on 1hurſday May 1. and report their 
advice *, On this occaſion we find the two houſes of Lords and 
Commons completely formed; the firſt compoſed of all the clergy 
and laity who held of the crown by barony, and were ſummon- 
ed by particular writs directed to each member; the ſecond, of 
the repreſentatives of all the ſmaller barons, citizens, and bur- 
geſſes: An excellent inſtitution, which hath continued, with ſome 
ſhort interruptions and ſmall variations, through more than four 
centuries, | 

This permanent diviſion of the parliament into the two houſes 
of Lords and Commons wes attended with many advantages, and 
contributed more than any other event to the improvement of the 
conſtitution. Each of theſe houſes conſiſting of much fewer 
members than the whole parliament, and theſe members being 
nearly of the ſame rank in ſociery, their deliberations were con- 
ducted with greater calmneſs and regularity, The Commons, 


being no longer under the eye of potent and haughty barons, in 


whoſe preſence they bardly dared to ſpeak, took courage, and 
gradually acquired greater weight and influence. Every law un- 
derwent the examination of two diſtinct aflemblies, jealous of 


each other's power, and watchtul over each other's conduct, be- 
Parliament. Hiſt, vol, 1. p. 251. 
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-fore it was preſented to the King for his aſſent. Each of the two 


houſes was a check upon the other; by which neither of them 
was permitted to encroach on the privileges of the other, or on 
the prerogatives of the crown. In a word, by this happy diviſion 
of the parliament of England into the two houſes of Lords and 
Commons, with the King at their head, the rights of all ranks 
of people were ſecured, and the Englith conſtitution acquired the 
peculiar adyantages of the three molt famous forms of government, 
monarchy, ariſtocracy, and democracy, without their diiadvantages, 
This is one part of che polity of England, which ocotland, to its 
unſpeakable loſs, never imitated, 

It required a conſiderable time to bring the union of the . 
of ſhires with the citizens and burgeſſes to perfection. Many 
years after they were united, the members of the lower houſe of 
parliament were conſtantly denominated, the knights of ſhires 
* and commons;” and the former were reputed of a higher order 
in ſociety than the latter, who were really inhabitants of tlie cities 
and boroughs they repreſented . On ſome occaſious, the knights 
of ſhires, having finiſhed their buſineſs, were diſmiſſed, when 
the citizens and burgeſſes were detained in order to lay impoſts 
upon certain goods, and to regulate the affairs of trade, which 


was conſidered as their peculiar province T. That they might be 
properly qualified for doing this, the King, in his writs of ſum— 


mons, ſometimes directed cities and boroughs to elect ſuch of their 
members to repreſent them as were the moſt expert mariners, or 
moſt intelligent merchants . But by degrees all theſe diſtinctions 
vaniſhed, and cities and boroughs were repreſented by gentlemen 


of the beſt families and greateſt fortunes in the kingdom. 


After the knights, citizens, and burgeſſes, were united into one 
aſſembly, and formed the lower houſe of parliament, they treated 
the prelates and great barons, who formed the other houſe, with 


* Parliament, Hiſt. vol. 1. paſſim. | + Id. p. 3 13. 4 Id. p. 314. 
2, the 
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the greateſt reſpect and deference, on all occaſions, and ſeemed to 
entertain very humble thoughts of their own power and political 
abilities, When matters of great moment, or of great difficulty, 
came before them, they commonly applied to the Lords, and pe- 
titioned, that certain prelates and barons might be allowed to 
come to them, and aſſiſt them with their advice &. In theſe meet- 
ings of the Commons with a committee of the Lords, the nature 
and quantity of the ſupplies to be granted to the crown were or- 
dinarily ſettled, and afterwards reported in full parliament. 

The parliaments of this period, in regulating the ſupplies, 
ſometimes betrayed a degree of ignorance of the ſtate of their 
country; which would be perfectly incredible, if it were not ſo 
well atteſted as to preclude all doubt, The parliament which met 
at Weſtminſter February 24. A. D. 1371, granted the King an 
aid of L. 50,000; and in order to raiſe it, impoſed a tax of 
22 5. 3d. upon every pariſh, ſuppoſing the number of pariſhes 
to be about forty-five thouſand. But it was ſoon found, that they 


did not amount to a fifth part of that number; and conſequent- 


ly that the tax impoſed would not have raiſed a fifth part of the 
ſum granted T: A moſt aſtoniſhing miſtake, to be committed by 
ſo numerous an aſſembly, compoſed of the gn and moſt intel- 
ligent perſons in the kingdom ! 

The method which was taken to rectify the miſtake above men- 
tioned was alſo very ſingular. Inſtead of reaſſembling the for- 
mer parliament, or calling a new one, the King ſummoned a cer- 
tain number of prelates and lords, together with one half of the 
knights, citizens, and burgeſſes, who had been members of the 
laſt parliament, all named by himſelf in his writs of ſummons, 
to meer at Wincheſter June 8. T. This very remarkable aſſembly 
aſſumed the r of a parliament, and raiſed the tax on 


* Parliament Hiſt. vol. 1. p. 315. 
+ Cotton's Abridg. from the parliament- roll, 40 Ed. III. I Brady, vol. 2. p. 161. 
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cach pariſh to L. 5, 10s, Such a meaſure would not have been 
thought of in a more mature and ſettled ſtate of government, 

In the days of chivalry and ſuperſtition, when diſputes were 
more frequently determined by the ſword, or by ordeals, than by 
law, the profeſſion of a lawyer was neither very lucrative nor 
very honourable, and conſequently was embraced by few men of 
probity and credit. This brought the profeſſion into ſuch diſgrace, 
that praiſing lawyers were declared incapable of being choſen 
members of parliament, by a ſtatute, 46th Edward III. A. D. 
1372 *. Bur the gentlemen of that profeſſion have long ſince 
wiped off that reproach, and recovered their place in parliament, 
where many of them have acted, and ſtill continue to ac, a part 
highly honourable to themſelves, and advantageous to their coun- 
try, PODS | WE: | 

\When the Houſe of Commons was completely formed, a new 
mode of making ſtatutes was introduced. The Commons, to- 
wards the concluſion of every ſeſſion, preſented, in the preſence 
of the Lords, certain petitions for the redreſs of grievances to the 


| King; which he either granted, denied, or delayed. Thoſe peti- 


tions that were granted were afterwards put into the form of {ta- 
tutes by the judges, and other members of the King's council, in- 
ſerted in the ſtarute-roll, and tranſmitted to ſheriffs to be pro- 
mulgated in their county-courts f. But this inaccurate manner 
of making laws was attended with many inconveniencies ; and the 
Commons had too often reaſon to complain that the ſtarutes did 
not exactly correſpond with their petitions, They had ſtill better 
reaſon to complain of Edward III. for repealing a ſtatute by his 


| proclamation, wiich had been made in conſequence of their pe- 


titious which he had granted, on this very ſtrange pretence, — 
that he had diſlembled when he granted their petitions, to avoid 
the miſchicfs which a deniai would have produced F, In a word, 


* Carte Hilt. from records, vol. 2, p. 482. - + Hale's Hiſt. C. L. p. 14. 
+ Statutes, vol. 1. p. 237. 
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though the conſtitution and form of the parliament of England 
was much improved, and its authority much increaſed, in the 
courſe of this long and glorious reign, it was {till very far from 
| that degree of perfection in both theſe reſpects to which it hath 
fince attained, Ws | 

Many ſtatutes were made in this period, which contributed not 
a little to the improvement of the Common law, and to the ſecu- 
rity of the rights and privileges of the people. The Great Char- 
ter was confirmed by no fewer than ten acts of parliament ; and 
ſome articles of it were explained and enlarged *. Several good 
laws were made for the ſpeedy and impartial adminiſtration of 
juſtice, and againſt thoſe dangerous aſſociations which were then 
common, for ſupporting each other in their law-ſuits ; the 
King's prerogative of pardoning convicts, particularly mur- 


derers, which had been very improperly exerciſed, was limited 


by various ſtatutes ; the inſtitution of juſtices of the peace was 
confirmed and improved, and their powers enlarged ||; the in- 
tolerable grievance of purveyance for the King's houſehold was 
mitigated **, 'The ſtatute of 25th Edward III. chap. 2. intitled, 
— * A declaration, which offences ſhall be adjudged treaſon,” is 
certainly a wiſe and good law, The fame may be ſaid of th Ed- 
ward III. chap. 14. That a parliament ſhall be holden every 
„% year once;” and of 36th Edward III. chap. 15. That pleas 
4. ſhall be pleaded in the Engliſh tongue * and of ſeveral others, 
for the knowledge of which the reader mult be referred to the ſta- 
tute- book. 2 

Many of the laws that were made in the reign of Edward III. 
and {till ſtand in the ſtatute- book, are become impracticable, and 
may be ſaid to be repealed by thoſe prodigious changes in the 
ſtate and circumſtances of the kingdom, which four centuries 


®* Statutes, vol. 1. p. 192. — 333. + Id. p. 195. 199. 204. 210. 223. &c. 
} Id. p. i95. 218. &c. | Id. p. 195. 198, 230. &c, 
Id. p. 202. 206. 219. 261. &c. | 
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hath produced. Such are the laws relating to the ſtaple of wool 
and other goods, — the ſumptuary laws preſcribing the dreſs and 
diet of perſons of different ranks, — the ſtatutes which ſettle the 
wages of labourers and the prices of proviſions; and many o- 
thers . Theſe obſolete impracticable ſtatutes are valuable monu- 
ments of antiquity, and ought to be carefully preſerved ; but 
the propriety of retaining them in our code of laws, which would 
be ſufficiently voluminous without them, may be doubted, __ 

It ſeems to be impoſſible to give a better or ſhorter account of 
the ſtate of the Common law 1n this period, than in the words of 
its learned hiſtorian. '* King Edward III. ſucceeded his father. 
* His reign was long, and under it the law was improved to its 
« greareſt height, The judges and pleaders were very learned. 


„The pleadings are ſomewhat more poliſhed than thoſe in the 


e time of Edward II.; yet they have neither uncertainty, pro- 
„ lixity, nor obſcurity. They were plain and ſkillful ; and in 
“ the rules of law, eſpecially in relation to real actions and 
de titles of inheritance, very learned, and excellently poliſhed, 
% and exceeded thoſe of the time of Edward I. So that at the 
“latter end of this King's reign, the law ſeemed to be near its 
« meridian .“ | | | 
Few attempts were made to deprive the crown of its juſt pre- 
rogatives in the reign of Edward III. The power of pardoning 
was indeed confined within reaſonable limits by law, which, it 
is probable, was not diſagreeable to the King; as it relieved him 
from importunate petitions, that were not fit to be granted, Par- 
liament, in the fifteenth year of his reign, taking advantage 
of his neceſſities, made a bold attack on the prerogative, by de- 
manding that on the third day of every ſeſſion all the great offi- 
cers of the crown ſhould be diveſted of their offices, and called to | 
account for their conduct by parliament, and that if any of them 


See Statutes at large, temp, Ed. III. 
+ Hale's Hiſt, Com. Law, p. 167. 108. | 
| were 
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were found culpable, they ſhould be finally deprived of their 
offices and others ſubſtituted in their room. With this de- 
mand Edward found it neceſſary to comply, in order to ob- 
tain a large ſupply of money, of which he ſtood in the great- 
eſt need. But he ſoon recovered the power he had loſt, by 
boldly repealing this act of parliament, to which he had given 
his aſſent, declaring in a proclamation, that his aſſent had been in- 
voluntary, and that the act in queſtion was inconſiſtent with the 
prerogatives of the crown, which he was bound, by his corona- 
tion-oath, to maintain . Nor was this the only arbitrary uncon- 
ſtitutional action in the adminiſtration of Edward III. In ſpite 
of the Great Charter, which he had often confirmed, and of ſeve- 
ral other laws, he frequearly extorted money from his ſubjects, 
without the conſent of parliament, by his own authority F. All 
the remonſtrances and petitions of the Houſe of Commons could 
never prevail upon him, clearly and explicitly, to relinquith that 
prerogative ; for in the very laſt year of his reign, he affirmed, 
in the face of his parliament, that he had a right to impoſe taxes 
on his ſubjects, when it was neceſſary for the defence of the 
realm 4. | | | 

The hereditary revenues of the crown of England during the 
whole of that period which 1s the ſubject of this book, were de- 
rived from thoſe fources which have been deſcribed already, in 
the third chapter of the third book of this work |. Edward III. 
it is ſaid, received no leis than thirty thouſand pounds a-year 
from Ireland; and, in time of peace, it is probable he received 
alſo conſiderable ſums from his dominions on the continent *. 
Theſe ſettled hereditary revenues were abundantly ſufficient for 
defraying all the expences of the civil government, and for main- 


* Statutes at large, vol. 1. p. 237. | 
+ Cotton. Abridg. p. 17. 18. 39. 47+ 52+ 53. &C, &c. t Id. p. 152. 
See vol. 3. p. 333.—336. 347.—352. »* Walſing, p. 350. 
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taining. the royal family in affluence and ſplendour ; but they 
were far from being ſufficient for ſupporting thoſe long expenſive 
wars which he carried on in France and Scotland. Thoſe wars 
involved him in great debts and difficulties, and obliged him to 
make frequent importunate applications to parhament for pecu- 
niary aids, as well as to employ ſeveral other methods neither ſo 
juſt nor honourable. The luſtre of Edward's perſonal accompliſh- 
ments, and great victories, rendered him ſo popular, that his appli- 
cations to parliament for money were ſeldom unſucceſsful; and he 


obtained far more frequent and liberal grants than any of his pre- 


deceſſors . To enable us to form ſome idea of the value of theſe 
parliamentary grants, and of the ſums of money which he extort- 
ed from his ſubjects by other methods, it may be proper to give 
a very brief account of them for one year. The parliament which 
met February 3. A. D. 1338, granted him one half of next ſum- 
mer's wool, which was collected, and fold for L. 400,000 t. About 
the ſame time, he ſeized all the money, jewels, and other goods, of 
the Lombard merchants in London; and took into his own hands 
all the revenues of the alien priories, and retained them twenty 


years; and borrowed great ſums of money from ſeveral abbeys. 


That parhament granted alſo an additional duty of two ſhillings 
on every ton of wine imported, over and above all former cu- 
ſtoms. Another parliament met that ſame year in October, at 
Northampton, and granted a fifteenth, befides the pre-emption of 
all the wool in the kingdom at a very low price; and the clergy 
in convocation granted a tenth: for two years T. The people of 


England never had greater reaſon to complain of taxes than in 


this memorable year, in which their King aſſumed the title of 
King of France : an event that proved fatal to the peace and pro- 
ſperity of both kingdoms, and, amongſt many evils of which it 


® Sce Parliament. Hiſt. Lo - + Knyghton, col. 2570. 
t Parliament. Hiſt. vol. 1. p. 225. — 228. 
| was 
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was productive, contributed not a little to multiply and perpetuate 
taxes. c 

About a year before Edward III. aſſumed the title of King o 
France, he introduced a new order of nobility, to inflame the mi- 
litary ardour and ambition of his earls and barons, by creating 
his eldeſt ſon Prince Edward Duke of Cornwall. This was done 


with great ſolemnity, in full parhament, at Weſtminſter, March 17. 


A. D. 1337, by girding the young prince with the ſword, and 
giving him a patent, containing a grant of the name, title, and 
dignity, of a Duke, and of ſeveral large eſtates, to enable him to 
ſupport that dignity *. This high title was alſo conferred by Ed- 
ward on his couſin Henry Earl of Lancaſter, and on two of his 
own younger ſons, the Princes Lionel and John, at different 
times, but with the ſame ſolemnities f. 


AFTER the death of King Robert I. Scotland relapſed into a 
ſtate of diſorder and diſtreſs almoſt equal to that from which it 
had been reſcued by the wiſdom, valour, and good fortune, of 
that illuftrious prince. The competition for the crown between 
the Bruce and Baliol families Was again revived, and the partiſans 
of theſe families alternately triumphed and were defeated, King 
David Bruce, who finally prevailed in this long and fatal conteſt, 
ſpent above nine years of his reign an exile in France, and eleven 
years of it a priſoner in England. It is not to be imagined, that 
in this unfortunate reign, which continued forty years, any great 
improvements could be made in the laws and government of a 
country in ſuch unhappy circumſtances. Two capitularies or 
ſyſtems of laws, which are ſaid to have been made in the reign of 
David II. are publiſhed among the ancient laws of Scotland 2; 


but there is good reaſon to ſuſpect, that the laws contained in the 


* Selden's Titles of Honour, p. 621. Rymer, tom. 4. p. 735. 
+ Selden, p. 622. + Regiam Majeſtatem, p. 370.—390- 
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firſt of theſe capitularies are not genuine. All amerciaments for 


delinquencies are by theſe laws appointed to be paid in cattle, and 
not in money, which was not the cuſtom of Scotland in the four- 
teenth century *. It is hardly to be fuppoſed, that the parlia- 
ment of Scotland in this period could be capable of making the 
following law, © lt is ſtatute by the King, that if any man kills 
** another man's dog unjuſtly, he ſhall watch his dunghill a year 
and a day f.“ Some other laws in this collection are ſtill more 
abſurd. The laws contained in the ſecond of theſe capitularies 
ſeem to be genuine, and ſome of them are of the ſame import 
with Engliſh ſtatutes of this period F., But it is not probable 
that theſe laws were made, according to the title prefixed to them, 
in a parliament holden at Scone, by King David II. Novem- 
* ber 6. A. D. 1347;” becauſe that prince was then a priſoner 
in England, and a great part of Scotland had ſubmitted to Ed- 
ward Baliol. It ſeems to be impoſlible to diſcover with certainty | 
at what time, and by whom, the four books of laws called Ng ian 
Majefiatem were compoſed and publithed. They are by many 
learned men aſcribed to David II. chiefly for this reaſon, that they 

do not think it probable that they were ſo ancient as David I. But 
this argument is evidently not concluſive; and the character given 
in the preface to theſe laws of that king at whoſe command they 
were collected, cannot, with any regard to truth, be applied to 
David Il ||. A collection of laws made by Robert II. in a parlia- 
ment at Scone, May 2. A.D. 1372, are publiſhed among the an- 


cient laws of Scotland **. In theſe ſtatutes, the diſtinction be- 


tween murder committed with deliberate purpoſe, and man- 
ſlaughter committed in a ſudden guſt of paſſion, called chaudmelle, 
is clearly marked ff: A diſtinction founded in reaſon, and worthy 


#* Regiam Majeſtatem, p. 370. | T Chap. 5. 
t Compare Regiam Majeſtatem, p. 382 —390. with Statutes of Edward III. 
See Regiam Majeſta tem, Preface, Id. p. 391. r Id. p. 391.—393. 
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of the molt ſerious attention of all criminal judges. In the ſe- 
venteenth and laſt chapter of theſe laws the members of the par- 
liament of Scotland at that time are thus enumerated and de- 


ſcribed. —© Prelates, and procurators of prelates, and others of 


the clergy, earls, barons, and burgeſles *,” From the ſame 
ſtatute we learn, that the King, at the concluſion of this parlia- 
ment, promiſed, on the word of a prince, that he would obſerve 
all the laws that had been made in it; and his eldeſt ſon, after- 
wards Robert III. and all the members of the parliament, both 
clergy and laity, took a ſolemn oath on the Holy Goſpels to the 
ſame purpoſe f. A ſufficient proof that laws had not a proper 


degree of authority, when ſuch. a ceremony was thought neceſ- 


ſary. 


Ss E © © . 
Changes in the Conflitution, Government, and Laws of Britain, from 
the acceſſion of Richard II. A. D. 1377, to the acceſſion of Henry IV. 
A. D. 1399. | 1 


IHE conſtitution and government of England may not im- 


1 properly be compared to a ſhip that hath been long at ſea, 


expoſed to many violent ſtorms, and in frequent danger of being 
beat to pieces. Few of thoſe ſtorms were more violent than that 
which was raiſed by the villains or common people in the country, 
A. D. 1381, and threatened the ſubverſion of all order, law, and 


government 1. But as the hiſtory of that dangerous commotion: 


hath been already given, it is ſufficient to obſerve in this place, 
that it made no change in the conſtitution, and that the peaſants 


* Regiam Majeſtatem, p. 398. + Id. ibid. 1 Walling. p. 247.—279. 
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engaged in it were reduced to the fame ſtate of depreſſion and 
ſervitude under which they had formerly groaned “. 

The parliament of England having undergone many changes, 
and aſſumed various forms, about the beginning of this reign ap- 
proached very near to that happy form in which it hath almoſt 
ever ſince continued. It then conſiſted, as it doth at preſent, of 
the two houſes of Lords and Commons, which regularly met, and 
held their deliberations in two diſtinct apartments. | 

The Houſe of Lords conſiſted of all the great men, both of the 
clergy and laity, who held immediately of the crown by barony, 
which comprehended all the archbiſhops and biſhops, many ab- 
bots, and a few priors, who were the Lords Spiritual ; all the 
dukes, earls, and barons, who were the Lords Temporal. Every 
ſpiritual and temporal lord received a particular ſummons to e- 
very parliament T. The juſtices of the King's-bench and Com- 
mon-pleas, and the members of the King's privy council who 
were neither prelates nor barons, were alſo ſummoned in the ſame 
manner 4. According to this ſcheme, the Houſe of Lords, in 
the firſt parliament of Richard II. conſiſted of the archbiſhops and 
biſhops, twenty-two abbots, and two priors, one duke, thirteen 
earls, forty-ſeven barons, and twelve judges and privy counſel- 
lors l. A greater number of abbots and priors were ſummoned 
to ſome parliaments than to others *. To that of 49th Henry III. 
no fewer than ſixty- three abbots and thirty-ſix priors were ſum- 
moned ; whereas not a fourth part of that number were called to 
ſeveral ſubſequent parliaments in this period ff. The chief rea- 
ſon of this great variation ſeems to have been this, That theſe 
prelates, in order to be relieved from the expence and trouble of 
attending parliaments, laboured earneſtly to procure exemptions 


from that ſervice, in which many of them ſucceeded. Thoſe of 


* Statutes, vol. 1. p. 352. + Dugdale's Summons, &c. p. 293. 
1 Dugdale's Summons, &c. p. 296. Id. ibid. 


#* Selden. Tit. Hon. p. 596. —604, + Dugdale's Summons, P. I, 2. 
+ them 
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them who could plead, that they did not hold their lands per ba- 


roniam (by barony) of the crown, were immediately exempted *. 
The King claimed and exerciſed the prerogative of calling up to the 
Houſe of Lords, by a particular ſummons to each of them, ſome of 
the moſt opulent and illuſtrious knights, though they did not hold 
their lands of the crown by barony; and ſuch of theſe knights as 
were regularly ſummoned for a conſiderable time, became Lords 
of parliament, and barons, by virtue of theſe writs of ſummons. 
This honour was commonly continued to their heirs, who were 
ſummoned to parliament in the ſame manner . In this reign 


the cuſtom of creating barons by patent was introduced, confer- 


ring upon the perſon ſo created, and his heirs-male, the honour 
and dignity of a baron by a certain title, with all the other privi- 
leges of the peerage. Sir John Beauchamp of Holt, Steward of 
the Houſehold to Richard II. was the firſt baron in England of 


this kind, who was created Lord Beauchamp, Baron of Kidder- 
minſter, by patent, A. D. 1388 Ff. At the concluſion therefore 


of this period the Houſe of Lords conſiſted of barons of three dif- 
ferent kinds, viz. — barons by tenure, — barons by writs of ſum- 
mons, —and barons by patent. 

The Houſe of Commons, conſiſting of the knights of ſhires, 
with the repreſentatives of cities and boroughs, was now ſo com- 
pletely formed, that it was found neceſſary to chuſe one of their 
own members, at the beginning of every parliament, to preſide 


in their debates, and communicate what they thought proper, in 
their name, to the King and the Houſe of Lords. The meniber 


who was choſen to perform theſe offices was very properly called 


the Speaker of the Houſe of Commons. Sir Peter de la More, knight of 
the ſhire for the county of Hereford, was choſen Speaker by the 


Commons in the firſt parliament of Richard II. A. D. 1377, and 


is the firſt upon record who bore that honourable office [. At his 


* Selden, Tit. Hon. p. 605.600 + Id. p. 591-710. 
2 Id. p. 617. 618. Cotton. Abridg. P. 155. Parliament. Hiſt. p. 329. 
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firſt appearance before the King in the Houſe of Lords, at the 


head of the Commons, he made the following proteſtation. That 


* what he had to declare was from the whole body of the Com- 
** mons ; and therefore required, that if he ſhould happen to 
* ſpeak any thing without their conſents, that it ſhould be a- 


* mended before his departure from the ſaid place *.“ Sir James 


Pickering, the ſecond ſpeaker on record, made this humble re- 


quelt in the name of the Commons, © That if he ſhould utter any 


„thing to the prejudice, damage, ſlander, or diſgrace of the 
King, or his crown, or in leſſening the honour or eſtates of the 
e great Lords, it might not be taken notice of by the King, and 
that the Lords would paſs it by as if nothing had been aid ; 
& for it was the moſt ardent deſire of the Commons, to maintain 
* the honour and eſtate of the King, and the rights of the crown, 
nas alſo to preſerve the reverence due to the Lords in all points * 
The King, by his chancellor, or ſome other great officer, made a 
ſpeech at the opening of every parliament, repreſenting the rea- 
ſons of calling it, the greateſt of which commonly was, — to ob- 
rain a grant of money; and this, it was infiſted, ſhould be made 
before they entered on any other buſineſs J. The ſum to be 
grarited, and the ways and means of raiſing it, were commonly 
ſettled in a committee of Lords and Commons, and ſometimes 
even by the Lords, at the requeſt of the Commons ||. The cler- 
gy ſtill continued to grant their own money in convocation, and 
rreated every attempt of the parliament to tax them as illegal and 
unconſtitutional **, When the parliament at Northampton, A. D. 

1380, propoſed to raiſe one hundred thouſand pounds, by a ca- 
pitation-tax upon the laity, provided the clergy raiſed fifty thou- 
ſand, which was their juſt proportion, ſince they poſleſſed a tkird 


Cotton Abridg. p. 155. Parliament. Hiſt. p. 339. + Id. ibid. p. 350. 
+ Biſhop Ellys's Tracts, vol. 2. p. 91. from the records. | 


j Parl. Hiſt, vol. 1. p. 253. 360, 
* Id- p. 361. Hody's Hiſt, Convoc. part 3. p. 229. 
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part of the kingdom; the clergy, who were then met in convo- 
cation at the ſame place, made this haughty reply, © That their 
“grants were never made in parliament, nor ought to be; and 
% that laymen neither could nor ſhould conſtrain them in that 
«© caſe “.“ When the ſupplies were ſettled, the Commons were 
permitted to preſent their petitions to the King in the Houſe of 
Lords, and ſuch of them as were granted were formed into ſta- 
tutes, in the manner that hath been already mentioned f. 

The Houſe of Commons, even after it was fully eſtabliſhed, 
acted with much modeſty and diffidence, and ſeems to have ſtood 
in awe of the King and the Houſe of Lords. Of this many ex- 
amples might be produced; but the following one will probably 
be thought ſufficient. One Thomas Haxey, a clergyman, and a 
member of the Houſe of Commons in that parliament which 
met at Weſtminſter January 22. A. D. 1397, propoſed to the con- 
ſideration of the Houſe, a law for reducing the expences of the 
King's houſehold, and preventing too great a number of biſhops 
and ladies from reſiding at court. The King being informed of 
this propoſal, was much incenſed; and ſending for the Peers, 
told them, that he underſtood there was a bill brought into the 
Houſe of Commons, intrenching upon thoſe prerogatives and 
royalties which his predeceſſors had enjoyed, and which he was 
determined to maintain; and commanded the Lords Spiritual and 
Temporal to acquaint the Commons with this determination, and 
to charge their ſpeaker, Sir John Buſſy, upon his allegiance, to 
deliver up the bill, with the name of the perſon who had brought 
it into the houſe. When the Commons received this meſſage, 
they came before the King in full parliament, delivered up the 
© obnoxious bill, with the name of its author, and expreſſed the 
deepeſt concern that they had offended his Majeſty ; moſt humbly 
praying him to excuſe them, for that it never was their intent 
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* to ſpeak, ſhow, or act any thing which ſhould be an hace 
* or give diſpleaſure to his Majeſty.” The King was graciouſly 
pleaſed to accept of their excuſe. But the Houſe of Lords con- 
demned Mr Haxey to die the death of a traitor. And this moſt 
cruel ſentence would probably have been executed upon him, if 
he had not been a clergyman. But the Archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, with all the other prelates, fell on their knees before the 
King, and moſt earneſtly begged his life, and the cuſtody of his 
body; which they obtained *. 

The ſeſſions of parliament in this, as well : as in former periods, 
were commonly very ſhort, which was attended with many in- 
conveniencies. Laws were made in haſte, without due delibera- 
tion; and affairs of great importance, which ought to have been 
diſcuſſed in parliament, were left to be determined by the King 
and his council. To remedy theſe inconveniencies, certain expe- 
dients were ſometimes employed, which were productive of ſtill 
greater evils, In the tenth year of this reign, A. D. 1386, the 
two houſes inveſted a committee of eleven prelates and peers 


with parliamentary powers, and compelled the King to grant 


them a commiſſion to exerciſe all the prerogatives of the crown, 
in order to regulate certain affairs which the parliament could not 
overtake f. By this meaſure the conſtitution was quite ſubverted 
for a ſeaſon, and before it was reſtored, almoſt all who had been 
concerned either in oppoſing or promoting the above expedient, 
were involved in ruin. About ten years after a ſimilar method 
was adopted, by the parliament that met at Shrewſbury Janu- 
ary 27, A. D. 1398. On the laſt day of a ſeſſion that had laſted 
only four days, the Commons preſented a petition to the King in 
the Houſe of Lords, to this purpoſe, — © That whereas they 
* had before them divers petitions, as well for ſpecial perſons 
and others not read and anſwered, and alſo many other mat- 


® Cotton's Abridg. p. 362. | + Parl. Hit, p. 401. 
| | | * 
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& ters and things had been moved in preſence of the King, which 
“for ſhortneſs of time could not be well determined, that it 
«© would pleafe his Majeſty to commit full power to certain Lords 
% and others, to examine, anſwer, and diſpatch the petitions, 
« matters, and things above ſaid, and all dependencies on 
„ them *.“ As this parliament was entirely devoted to the 


court, this petition was readily granted by the King ; and 


twelve Lords and fix Commoners were inveſted with parlia- 
mentary powers; which they abuſed in ſuch a manner, that they 
brought deſtruction both on themſelves and on their miſguided 
ſovereign, who truſted too much to their authority. So danger- 
ous is it for a predominant party to graſp at unconſtitutional 
powers, which they ſeldom fail to abuſe to their own ruin, as 


well as to the hurt of their country. 


Many laws that were made in the reign of Richard II. have 


ſtill a place in our ſtatute- book; but the far greateſt part of them 
have been as effectually repealed by length of time and change of 
circumſtances, as they could have been by fifty acts of parliament. 
Of this kind are all the laws for regulating the prices of labour 
and proviſions, as well as many others T. Some very wiſe and 
good laws were made in this reign for the encouragement of na- 
vigation, trade, and commerce. By one of theſe laws it was en- 
acted, that the merchants of England ſhould neither export nor 
import any goods in any but Englith ſhips; which may be con- 
ſidered as our firſt navigation- act T. Some good laws were alſo 
made in this reign for increaſing the number, and regulating the 
proceedings, of juſtices of Such as deſire a more 
particular knowledge of the ſtatutes made in this period, may 
| have recourſe to the Statute- book, and the 1 ingenious work quoted 


below **. 


Parl. Hiſt, p. 492. + Statutes, vol. 1. p. 333. 424. { Ibid. p. 35 1. 399. 


1 Statutes, p. 380. 386. 398. &c. 
** Honourable Daines Barrington's Obſervations on the ſtatutes, p. 242, — 282, 
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The Common law declined rather than improved in this pe- 


riod. © Richard II. (ſays an excellent judge) ſucceeding his 


** grandfather, the dignity of the law, together with the honour 
& of the kingdom, by reaſon of the weakneſs of this prince, and 
ce the difliculties occurring in his government, ſeemed ſomewhat 


© to decline, as may appear by comparing the twelve laſt years 


of Edward III. commonly called Quadrageſius, with the re- 
* ports of King Richard II.; wherein appears a viſible declina- 
tion of the learning and depth of the judges and pleaders *.“ 

The barbarous ditorderly cuſtom of maintenance, as it was 
called, contributed not a little to diſturb the peace of the coun- 


try, and prevent the impartial adminiſtration of juſtice, Mainte- | 


nance, which prevailed very much through the whole of this 
reign, 1s thus defined in a ſtatute made in a parhament at Weſt- 


minſter A. D. 1377. — © Divers people of ſmall revenue of land, 
rent, or other poſſeſſions, do make great retinue of people, as 


© well of eſquires as of others, in many parts of the realm, gi- 
ving to them hats, and other liveries, of one ſuit by year, ta- 


* king from them the value of the ſame livery, or percaſe the 


double value, by ſuch covenant and aſſurance, that every 
of them ſhall maintain other in all quarrels, be they renſon- 


“able or unreaſonable, to the great miſchief and oppreſſion of the 


cc 


people f.“ * 
The prerogatives of the crown, and the liberties of the people, 
were both in a very fluctuating unſettled ſtate in the reign of Ri- 


chard II. In the hurling times, as they were called, towards 


the beginning of this reign, the inſurrections of the Commo::s 
threa:encd the diſſolution of all government; — about the middle 


of it, a powerful combination of the nobles annihilated the prero- 


gatives of the crown, and engroſſed the whole power of the 
ſtate; — and towards the end of it, the court party gained the a- 


* Hale's Hiſt. C. L. p. 169. N + Statutes, vol, 1. P. 335. 
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ſcendant; and the weak unhappy Richard, ſupported by a junto 
of his favourites, inveſted with unconſtitutional powers by an 
obſequious parliament, acted in a manner ſo arbitrary and im- 


prudent, that he loſt the affections of his ſubjects, and gave an 


opportunity to a bold uſurper to deprive him of his crown and 
life. It is difficult to determine, in which of the above ſituations 


the people were moſt oppreiled, and the greateſt acts of tyranny 


were perpetrated, | 
The hereditary revennes of the crown were now become quite 


inadequate to the expences of goverament, eſpecially when the 


nation was engaged in war. This obliged Richard II. who was 
uncommonly expenſive in his houſehold, to make frequent appli- 
cations to parliaments and convocations for ſupplies, which were 
granted almoſt every year, and confiſted, either in additional im- 
poſitions on merchandiſe, or in tenths and fifteenths. A tax of a 
new and ſingular nature was impoſed by parliament, A. D. 1378. 


This was a capitation-tax, proportioned to the different ranks and 


degrees of men in ſociety; and on that account it merits our at- 
tention, The proportions were as follows. 

A duke, 10 marks; — an earl, L. 4; —a counteſs-dowager, 
L. 4; — a baron, banneret, or knight who had as good an eſtate 
as a baron, L. 2: —every bachelor and eſquire, who by eſtate 
ought to be made a knight, 20s.; — widows of ſuch bachelors 


and eſquires, 208. —eſquires of Jeſs eſtate, 48. 7d. ; — widows 
of ſuch eſquires, 6s. 6 d.; — eſquires without lands, that bear 


arms, 3 8. 3 d.; — chief prior of the botpital of St John, 40s, 

every — of the order, 20 8.; — every knight of 33 or- 
der, 13s. 4 d.; — every brother of the order, 3s. 4 d. —judges 
of the King's bench and Common pleas, and Chief Baron of the 
Exchequer, cach 100 s. —ever y ſerjeant and great apprentice of 
the law, 40 s.; — other apprentices of the law, 208. — actor- 
neys, 6s. 8 d.; — mayor of London, IL. 4; — aldermen of Lon- 
don, 40 s.; — mayors of great towns, 40s, z — mayors of ſmaller 
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The Common law declined rather than improved in this pe- 
riod. © Richard II. (ſays an excellent judge) ſucceeding his 
*+* grandfather, the dignity of the law, together with the honour 
of the kingdom, by reaſon of the weakneſs of this prince, and 
ce the difficulties occurring in his government, ſeemed ſomewhat 
“to decline, as may appear by comparing the twelve laſt years 
of Edward III. commonly called 2uadrage/ms, with the re- 
ports of King Richard II.; wherein appears a viſible declina- 
** tion of the learning and depth of the judges and pleaders *.“ 

The barbarous ditorderly cuſtom of maintenance, as it was 
called, contributed not a little to diſturb the peace of the coun- 
try, and prevent the impartial adminiſtration of juſtice, Mainte- 
nance, which prevailed very much through the whole of this 
reign, is thus defined in a ſtatute made in a parliament at Weſt- 
minſter A. D. 1377. — © Divers people of ſmall revenue of land, 
rent, or other poſſeſſions, do make great retinue of people, as 
„well of eſquires as of others, in many parts of the realm, gi- 
ving to them hats, and other liveries, of one ſuit by year, ta- 
king from them the value of the ſame livery, or percaſe the 
double value, by ſuch covenant and aſſurance, that every 
of them ſhall maintain other in all quarrels, be they reaſon- 
able or unreafonable, to the great miſchief and oppreſſion of the 
people .“ | 

The prerogatives of the crown, and the liberties of the people, 
were both in a very fluQuating unſettled ſtate in the reign of Ri- 
chard II. In the Hurling times, as they were called, towards 
the beginning of this reign, the inſurrections of the Commo::s 
threa:encd the diſſolution of all government; — about the middle 
of it, a powerful combination of the nobles annihilated the prero- 
gatives of the crown, and engroſſed the whole power of the 
ſtate; —and towards the end of it, the court- party gained the a- 


* Hale's Hiſt. C. L. p. 169. | + Statutes, vol, 1. 5. 335. 
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ſcendant; and the weak unhappy Richard, ſupported by a junto 


of his favourites, inveſted with unconſlitutional powers by an 
obſequious parliament, acted in a manner ſo arbitrary and im- 
prudent, that he loſt the affections of his ſubjects, and gave an 
opportunity to a bold uſurper to deprive him of his crown and 
life. It is difficult to determine, in which of the above ſituations 
the people were moſt oppreiled, and the greatelt acts of tyranny 
were perpetrated. — 

The hereditary revenues of the crown were now become quite 
inadequate to the expences of goverament, eſpecially when the 
nation was engaged in war. This obliged Richard II. who was 
uncommonly expenſive in his houſehold, to make frequent appli- 
cations to parliaments and convocations for ſupplies, which were 
granted almoſt every year, and confiſted, either in additional im- 
poſitions on merchandiſe, or in tenths and fifteenths. A tax of a 
new and ſingular nature was impoſed by parliament, A. D. 1378. 
This was a capitation-tax, proportioned to the different ranks and 
degrees of men in ſociety; and on that account it merits our at= 
tention. The proportions were as fullows, 

A duke, 10 marks; — an earl, L. 4; —a counteſs-dowager, 
L. 4; —a baron, banneret, or knight who had as good an eſtate 
as a baron, L. 2; — every bachelor and eſquire, who by eſtate 
ought to be made a knight, 20 s.; — widows of ſuch bachelors 
and eſquires, 208. —eſquires of Jeſs eſtate, 48. 7d. ; — widows 
of ſuch eſquires, 6s. 5 d.; —eſquires without lands, that bear 
arms, 3s. 3 d.; — chief prior of the hofpital of St John, 40s.; — 
every commander of the order, 20s, ; — every knight of the or- 
der, 13s. 4 d.; — every brorher of the order, 3s. 4 d. —judges 
of the King's bench and Common pleas, and Chief Baron of the 
Exchequer, each 100 s. — every ſerjeant and great apprentice of 
the law, 40's. ; — other apprentices of the law, 208. ;— actor- 
neys, 6s. 8 d.; —mayor of London, L. 4; —aldermen of Lon- 
don, 405. 3 — Mayors of great towns, 405, z — mayors of ſmaller 
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towns, 205. 108. or 6s, 8 d.; — jurats of good towns, and great 
merchants, 20s. ; — ſufficient merchants, 8 s. 4 d.; —lefler mer- 
chants, artificers, and huſbandmen, according to the value of 
their eſtate, 45s. 8d. 38. 4d. 25s. 15s. 6d.; —every ſerjeant and 
freeman of the country, 6s. 8d. or 40 d.; —the farmers of ma- 
nors, parſonages, and granges, dealers in cattle, and other tradeſ- 
men, according to their eſtate, 6s. 8 d. 40 d. 2 8. or 18.; —ad- 
vocates, notaries, and proctors, who are married, ſhall pay as 
ſerjeants of the law; — apprentices of the law, or attorneys, ac- 


cording to their eſtate, 40 8. 20 8. or 6s. 8 d.; —apparitors that 


are married, according to their eſtate, 38. 4d. 28. 1s. — 
innkeepers, according to their eſtates, 40 d. 2 8. IS.; — every 
married man above the age of ſixteen, for himſelf and wife, 4d.; 
— every man or woman above fixteen, and unmarried, 4 d.; — 


every ſtrange merchant, according to his abilities. 


Parliament. Hiſt, vol. 1. p. 346. 347. 
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Hiſtory of Learning in Great Britain, from the- 
death of King John, A. D. 1216, to. the accel-- 
fion of Henry IV. A. D. 1399. | 


"THERE ſeems to have been a ſucceſſion of light and dark- 
neſs in the intellectual as well as in the material world. 
Fo bright, for example, was the ſunſhine of the Au- 
guſtan age? and how profound the darkneſs of that long night 
which ſucceeded the fall of the Weſtern empire? From that 
darkneſs Britain, and ſome other nations of Europe, began to e- 
merge a little in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, as hath been 


made appear in the fourth chapter of the preceding book of this 


work, 
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work, In the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, which are the 
ſubject of our preſent inquiries, though the ſtate of learning was 
fluctuating, and ſome parts of it perhaps declined a little; yet, 
upon the whole, the circle of the ſciences was enlarged, and ſome 
of them were conſiderably improved. This, it is hoped, will be 
evident from the following very brief account. — 1. Of the ſci- 
ences that were cultivated. — 2, Of the moſt learned men who 


flouriſhed. — 3. And of the moſt conſiderable ſeminaries of learn- 


EY 


ing that were eſtabliſhed in Britain in the preſent period, 


0 I, 


An account of the Sciences that were cultivated in Britain, from 
A. D. 1216, t A. D. 1399. | 


LL the following ſciences were cultivated in the preſent pe- 
4 riod, as many of them had been in the former, viz, Gram- 
mar, Rhetoric, Logic, Metaphyſics, Phyſics, Ethics, Scholaſtic 
Divinity, the Canon Law, the Civil Law, the Common Law, A- 
rithmetic, Geography, Geometry, Aſtronomy, Aſtrology, Optics, 
Mechanics, Chymiſtry, Alchymy, Medicine, and Surgery. And 
as an account hath been already given of many of them, it will 
not be neceſſary to dwell long upon them in this place *, 
The grammar of the Latin language was not ſtudied with ſo 
much diligence and fucceſs in this, as it had been in the former 


period. I know of no Britiſh writers of the thirteenth and four- 


teenth centuries who wrote ſuch pure and claſſical Latin as John 
of Saliſbury, Peter of Blois, Joſeph of Exeter, and ſeveral others, 
who flourithed in the tweltth T. The improvement of the Eng- 


See Vol. 3. p. 389.— 408. + Bulæi Hiſt, Univerſ. Pariſienſ. p. 556. 
liſh 
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liſh language, and the more frequent uſe of it even by ſcholars, 
both in converſation and writing, might be one reaſon that the 
Latin was not ſtudied with ſo much ardour as formerly. The im- 
patience of che youth of thoſe times to engage in the ſtudy of the 
Canon Law, which was then the high way to wealth and honour, 
was probably another reaſon that they did not employ a ſufficient 
portion of their time in the ſtudy of the languages“. But, what- 
ever might be the reaſons of it, the fact is certain, that the 
Latin uſed in the moſt celebrated ſeats of learning in the thir- 
teenth century was exceedingly barbarous and ungrammatical. 
Robert Kilwarby Archbiſhop of Canterbury viſited the univerſity 
of Oxford, A. D. 1276, and with great ſolemnity pronounced a 
ſentence of condemnation againſt the following phraſes, which 
were commonly uſed, and even defended, in that univerſity. — 
« Ego currit ; — tu currit ; — currens -eft ego,” &c, f. Nor was 


this ſentence of the primate, though enforced by very ſevere ſanc- 


tions, ſufficient to baniſh thoſe barbariſms, or ſilence their de- 


fenders ; for when his ſucceſſor Archbiſhop Peckham viſited Ox- 


ford, A. D. 1284, he found it neceſſary to pronounce a ſimilar ſen- 
tence againſt the ſame phraſes, and others equally ungramma- 
tical 3. | | © 

When the Latin language, which was ſo much uſed in churches, 
colleges, and courts of juſtice, and in compoſitions of all kinds, 
was cultivated with ſo little care, we cannot ſuppoſe that much 
application was given to the Greek, Hebrew, and Oriental lan- 
guages. The truth is, they were totally neglected, except by very 
few; and theſe few were ſtrongly ſuſpected of being magicians, 


who ſtudied thoſe unknown languages in order to converſe - more 


ſecretly The famous Roger Bacon, who was 
unqueſtionably the moſt learned man of the thirteenth century, 
and the beſt acquainted with the ſtate of learning, aſſures us, that 


M. Paris, an. 1254. + A. Wood. kli. Univerſ. Oxcn. I. 1. p. 125. 
4 19. ibid. p. 127. N Id. ibid. p. 130. 5 
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there were not more than three or four perſons among the Latins 
in his time who had any knowledge of the Oriental languages. 


That excellent perſon moſt pathetically lamented this negle& of 


the languages, and warmly recommended the ſtudy of them by 


the ſtrongeſt arguments *, | 
When the knowledge of the languages was ſo defeftive, rhe- 


toric, or the art of pleaſing, affecting, and perſuaſive ſpeaking, 


could not be cultivated to great advantage. That part of educa- 
tion however was not quite neglected. Lectures on rhetoric 
were read in every conſiderable ſeat of learning; and ſuch as ex- 
celled in it were advanced to the degree of maſters or doctors in 
that art T. The Dominicans, Franciſcans, and other mendicant 
friars, ſtudied the arts of declamation with no little diligence ; 
becauſe the ſucceſs of their begging depended very much on the 
popularity of their preaching. Bederic de Bury, who was pro- 


vincial of the Auguſtinians in England in the fourteenth century, 


was greatly admired by his contemporaries, and is celebrated by 
ſeveral authors for the eloquence of his preaching g. 

Logic was one of the faſhionable and favourite ſtudies of the 
times we are now delineating; but unfortunately it was that 
quibbling contentious kind of logic which contributes little or 
nothing to the detection of error, the diſcovery of truth, or the 


improvement of right reaſoning. It is impoſſible to give an Eng- 


liſn reader any diſtin ideas of this wrangling art in a few 
words; and it would certainly be improper to employ many on 
ſuch a ſubject. It is ſufficiept to ſay, that the logic of this pe- 
riod was the art of diſputing without end and without mean- 
ing; — of perplexing the plaineſt truths, and giving plauſible co- 
jours to the greateſt abſurdities. A logical diſputant of this pe- 
riod was not athamed to argue, with as much earneſtneſs as if | 


5 B. Bacon, Opus Majus. p. 44. — 56. A. Wodd. part 2. p. 4. 
# Bale Script. Brit. Cent. 6. n. 5 1. Pits de illuſt. ſcript. ztat- xiv, n. 657. 
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his life had depended on the iſſue of the debate, — That two 
« contradictory propoſitions might both be true *.“ If any of 
my learned readers have a taſte for this kind of erudition, they 
may amuſe themſelves with explaining the propoſitions in the 
note below, which were keenly agitated by the logicians of this 
period (a). Theſe frivolous unintelligible diſputes were conduct- 
ed with ſo much eagerneſs, that from angry words the diſputants 


ſometimes proceeded to blows, and raiſed dangerous tumalts in 


the ſeats of learning 4. 
This trifling contentious kind of logic flouriſhed firit in the u- 


niverſity of Paris, and was brought from thence into the Engliſh 


univerſities, where it was cultivated with too much ardour, par- 
ticularly at Oxford, which became very famous 1n the thirteenth 
century for the number and ſubtilty of her logical diſputants. 
The decay of this admired art of wrangling was thus pathetically 
lamented by an affectionate ſon of that univerſity, towards the 
end of the fourteenth century: — © That ſubtile logic and beau- 
„ tiful philoſophy, which rendered our mother, the univerſity of 
* Oxford, ſo famous over all the world, is now almoſt extinguiſh- 
ed 1n our ſchools. As India anciently gloried in her precious 
ſtones, and Arabia gloried in her gold, ſo the univerſity of 
* Oxford then gloried in the multitude of her ſubtile logicians, 
and in her prodigious treaſures of profound philoſophy. But, 


„alas! alas! with grief I ſpeak it, ſhe is now hardly able to 


(a) 1. Non eſt ſuppoſitio in propoſitione tam pro propoſitis de unitate ſermonis, 
quam pro ſignificato. | 
2. Signum non diſponit ſubjectum in compoſitione ad prædicatum. 
3. Ex negativis de prædicato finito, ſequitur, affirmativa de preedicato in- 
finito, ſine exiſtentia ſubjecti. | : 
4. Veritas cum neceſſitate prædicati tamen eſt cum exiſtentia ſubiecti +.. 


A. Wood. lib. 1. p. 19. + Id. p. 128. 129. f Id. hb. 2. p. 5. 
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* wipe away the duſt of error and n. from her counte- 


© nance *,” | 
The meraphyſics and natural philoſophy of this period, like the - 
logic above deſcribed, were more verboſe, contentious, and ſub- 


tile, than uſeful. Inſtead of inveſtigating the laws of nature, 


and the properties of things, by ſagacious and well- conducted 
experiments, the natural philoſophers of thoſe times invented a 
thouſand abſtract queſtions, on which they diſputed with great 
vehemence, and wrote many tedious and uſeleſs volumes. We 
may form fome idea of the ſubjects of the diſputes and writings 
of thoſe philoſophers from the propoſitions in theſe ſciences which 
were ſolemnly condemned by Archbiſhop Peckham, in his viſita- 
tion of the univerſity of Oxford, A. D. 1284; fome of which the 
reader will find in the note below (a). Theſe, and ſome other 
philoſophical tenets of the ſame kind, particularly this one, — 
uod in homine tantummodo exiſtit una forma,” — That in a man 
© there is only one form,” — appeared ſo dangerous to the good 
Archbiſhop, that he not only condemned them with much ſolem- 
nity, and ſubjected ſuch as preſumed to teach them to very ſevere 


(a) 1. Tot ſunt principia quot principiata. 

2. Nulla potentia paſliva ſeu diminuta eſt in materia. 

3. Forma corrumpitur in pure nihil, ſcil. forma ſubſtantialis. 

. Privatio eſt pure non ens, et ipſa eſt in ſupercœleſtibus. 

5. Converfiva eſt generatio animalium ſicut elementorum. 

6. Vegetativa et ſenſitiva ſemel ſunt in embryone, et nulla prior alia. 
7. Omnes formæ priores corrumpuntur per adventum ultimæ. 


8. Subſtantia, quæ eſt genus 3 non eſt ſimplex nec com- 


> 


poſita. 
9. Minimum in prædicamento generum eſt ſpecies ſpecialiſſima. 
10. Tempus non eſt in prædicamento quantitatis. 
11. Non eſt idem ſecundum ſubjectum toto tempore. 
12. Non habetur ab * quod intellectiva maneat poſt nien 7. 


A. Wood. ibid. lib. 2. p. 6. + Id. ibid. lib. 1. 
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penalties ; but he alſo wrote an account of this important tranſac- 
tion to the Pope and Cardinals *. | 

The very learned and ingenious Friar Bacon laboured with 
great earneſtneſs, both by his example and writings, to give a 
different turn to the inquiries of his contemporaries into nature, 
and to perſuade them to have recourſe to experiments; which, he 
obſerved, were far more convincing and ſatisfactory than abſtract 
reaſonings. This he illuſtrated by a very familiar example: 
Though it were proved,” ſaid he, © by ſufficient arguments, to 
« a man who had never ſeen fire before, that it burnt and de- 
« ſtroyed things that were put into it, he would not be fully 
convinced of this truth by any arguments, till he had put his 
«© hand, or ſome combuſtible thing, into the fire; which experi- 
ment would at once remove all doubt, and bring full convic- 
“ tion +.” This excellent perſon, as he aſſures us, ſpent no leſs than 
two thouſand pounds (a great ſum in thoſe times) in conſtructing 
inſtruments, and making experiments, in the courſe of twenty 


years; and it is well known, that by thoſe experiments he made 


many diſcoveries, which have excited the admiration of all ſuc- 
ceeding ages T. But the example and the arguments of this ex- 
traordinary man were little regarded by his contemporaries. 
Moral Philoſophy was taught and ſtudied in the ſchools, in this 
period, with no little diligence ; but in the ſame dry, conten- 
tious, and ſophiſtical manner with the other ſciences. Many ſums 
(as they were then called) or ſyſtems of morality were compoſed, 
by the molt learned ſchoolmen, conſiſting of various ſubtile diſ- 
tinctions and diviſions on the ſeveral virtues and vices, and of a 
prodigious number of curious, unneceſſary queſtions on each of 
tlieſe diviſions. For as the logicians of thoſe times too frequent- 
ly diſplayed their acuteneſs, by perplexing the plaineſt truths, 


* 4, Wood, lib, 1. p. 130. + R. Baconi Opus Majus, p. 445. 
1 R. Bacon in Opere Minore, ch. 17. | 
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and giving plauſible colours to the groſſeſt errors; ſo the moral 
Philoiophers often employed all their art in explaining away the 


obligations of the molt amiable virtues, and the turpitude of the 


molt odious vices. For example, Nicolas de Ultricuria, a famous 
profeſlor in the univerſity of Paris, A. D. 1300, laboured, in his 
public lectures, to convince his ſcholars that in ſome caſes theft 
was lawful, and pleaſing to God. © Suppoſe,” ſaid he, © that a 
* young gentleman of a good family, meets with a very learned 
* profeſlor, (meaning himſelf), who is able in a ſhort time to 
* teach him all the ſpeculative ſciences, but will not do it for 
„ leſs than one hundred pounds, which the young gentleman 
* cannot procure but by theft, in that caſe thefc is lawful, Which 
js thus proved. — Whatever is pleaſing to God is lawful ; —it 


1s pleaſing to God that a young gentleman learn all the ſciences; 


% —he cannot do this without theft: — Therefore theft is lawful, 
and pleaſing to God *.“ Some ſtill more curious examples of 
this kind of ſophiſtry might be produced, but they are too indeli- 
cate to be admitted into this work 7. 

That ſpecies of theology known by the name of ſehook-divini- 
ty, which had been introduced in the former period, was culti- 
vated with uncommon ardour in the thirteenth century, which 
on that account 1s called the ſcholaſtic age F. In that century, 
many of the moſt celebrated ſchoolmen flouriſhed, who were 
univerſally admired as prodigies of learning; and honoured with 
the pompons titles of 8 ſublime, WIT feraphic, an- 
gelic doctors. 

The ſchoolmen of the former period made the ſcriptures the 
chief fubject of their ſtudies, and the text of their lectures, as 
ſome of them ſtill continued to do, who for that reaſon were call- 
ed Bible-divines. But in the courſe of the thirteenth century, the 


holy ſcriptures, together with thoſe who ſtudied and explained 
| 0 5 ; 

* Bulzi Hiſt, Univerſ. Parifien. toms 4. p. 311. + Id. tom. 3. p. 442. 

T Cave Hiſtoria Literaria, p. 699. | 
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them, fell into great neglect, not to ſay contempe. The Dible- 

doclors were {lighted as men of little learning or acuteneſs; they 

had few {cholars, and were not allowed an apartment, or a fer- 
ke! 


vant to attend them, or even a ſtated hour for reading their lec- 
tures, in any of the famous univerſities of Europe *. The illuſ- 


trious Roger Bacon inveighed very bitterly againſt this abuſe; 


and his excellent friend Robert Greathead Bithop of Lincoln, 
wrote a pathetic letter to the regents in theology in the univerſity 
of Oxford on this ſubject; earneſtly entreating them to lay the 
foundation of theological learning in the ſtudy of the ſcriptures, 
and to devote the morning-hours to lectures on the Old and New 
Teſtaments T. But all theſe remonſtrances and exhortations had 
little or no effect. | 3 

The far greateſt number, and the moſt famous of the ſchool- 
divines of this period, were called Sententiaries; becaule they ſtu- 
died, read lectures, and wrote commentaries on that ancient ſy- 
ſtem of divinity called the ſentences, written by Peter Lombard 
Archbiſhop of Paris . Some of the molt celebrated of thole ſen- 
tentiaries, as John Duns Scotus, Albertus Magnus, Thomas A- 
quinas, &c. wrote voluminous ſums or ſyſtems of divinity, con- 
fiſting of an incredible number of queſtions and anſwers, on a 
great variety of ſubjects ||. Many of the ſchool-divines applied 
to the ſtudy of letters with uncommon ardour; not a few of them 
appcar to have been men of genius, polteiled of great fertility 
of invention, and of ſtill greater ſubtilty and acuteneſs; hut want 
of true taſte, and a right direction in their ſtudies, rendered both 
their genius and application in a great meaſure uſeleſs, if not 
pernicious, They indulged themſelves in a bold, or rather pre- 
fumptuous freedom of enquiry, into ſabjefts which are beyond 
the reach of human inveſtigation ; which betrayed thera into ſo 

* A. Wood Antiq. Oxon. I. 1. p. 53. T TJ, ibid. p. of. 92. 

+ Cave Hiſt. Liter. p. 667. Bulzi Hiſt, Univer . Paritien, t. 3. p. 657. 


Cave Hiſt. Liter. p. 727. 732. 
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many errors, that all the ſingular, whimſical, and. pernicious o- 
pinions, which have been propagated by modern freethinkers, 
are to be found in the writings of the ſchool-divines of this pe- 
riod. 
Hiftory of The ſpirit of the ſchool- "a which now reigned in all the 
preaching. famous univerſities of Europe, alſo took poſſeſſion of the pulpit, 
in this period, and a new method of preaching was introduced, 
much more artificial than thoſe methods of public inſtruction 
which had been uſed in former times. 
Poſtillating. The clergy, before this period, chiefly uſed two ways of 
* preaching. The firſt of theſe was called Poftillating ; and thoſe 
who uſed it were called Poſillators. This conſiſted in explaining 
a large portion of ſcripture, ſentence after ſentence, in the regu- 
lar order in which the words lay, making ſhort praQtical reflec- 
tions on each ſentence. In this age, when it was uſual to give e- 
very doctor a name expreſſive of his peculiar excellence, Cardinal 
Hugo excelled ſo much in this way of preaching, that he got 
the name of the Authentic Poftillator x. This ancient method of 
public inſtruction is ſtill uſed in ſome foreign churches, and i in 
the church of Scotland, under the name of lecturing. 
The other ancient way of preaching was called declaring ; be- 
cauſe the preacher, without naming any particular text, declared 
what ſubject he deſigned to preach upon; beginning his ſermon 
with words to this purpoſe ; © In my preſent ſermon, I deſign, 
* by the grace of God, to diſcourſe on ſuch or ſuch a ſubject, on 
the fear of God, for example; and on this ſubject, I deſign to 
“lay down ſome true and certain concluſions,” &c. This laſt 
way of preaching was moſt common, and moſt popular, and was 
| not entirely laid aſide for more than a century after this pe- 
riod . 
The new method of preaching, which was introduced about 


Declaring. 


New method 
of preaching. 
| * A. Wood, Antiq. Oxon. I. 1. p. 58. 59. + Id. ibid. 
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the beginning of the thirteenth century, differed from both thoſe 
ancient methods in ſeveral reſpects. The preacher, at the be- 
ginning of his diſcourſe, read a text out of ſome book and chap- 
ter of the Old or New Teſtament, (which had lately been divided 
into chapters and verſes by Cardinal Langton *), as the theme 
or ſubject of his ſermon. This text he divided into ſeveral parts, 
by the help of that ſubtile logic and divinity which were then ſo 
much in vogue; and the greater dexterity he diſcovered in {plit- 
ting his text into many parts, he was eſteemed the greater divine; 
and the better preacher, Having thus divided his text, he form- 
ed ſeveral heads of diſcourſe on each of theſe diviſions; on whicl 
heads he deſcanted, one after another, ſubdividing them into 
many particulars. This new and artificial method of preaching 
was greatly admired, and. generally practiſed, by the younger 
clergy of thoſe times. But it was no leſs warmly oppoſed and 
condemned by ſome of the moſt learned men of this period, who 
repreſented it to be, — a childiſh playing upon words, — deſtruc- 
tive of true eloquence, — tedious and unaffecting to the hearers, 


—and cramping the imagination of the preacher. Roger Bacon, 
in particular, ſpeaks of it with great contempt and averſion ; and 


aſſigns a very ſingular reaſon for its gaining ground in his time: 
&« The oreateſt part of our prelates, (ſays he), having but little 
„ knowledge in divinity, and having been little uſed to preach- 
ning in their youth, when they become biſhops, and are ſome- 
«* times. obliged to preach, are under a neceflity of begging and 


© borrowing the fermons of certain novices, who. have invented 


* a new way of preaching, by endleſs diviſions and quibblings; 
„in which there is neither ſublimity of ſtyle nor depth of wiſ- 
„ dom, but much childiſh trifling and folly, unſuitable to the 
* dignity of the pulpit. May God (adds the zealous. Bacon) ba- 
“ niſh this conceited and artificial way of preaching out of his 


Hen. Knyghton, apud ſcript, col. 2430. 
+ T. Gaſc. Lex Theolog. apud A. Wood, p. 59. 
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church; for it will never do any good, nor elevate the hearts 
e of the hearers to any thing that is great or excellent &.“ The 
oppoſition to this new method of preaching continued through 
the whole of the fourteenth and part of the fifteenth century. 
Dr Thomas Gaſcoigne, Chancellor of the univerſity of Oxford, 
tells us, that he preached a ſermon in St Martin's church, A. D. 
1450, without a text, and without diviſions, declarmng ſuch 
things as he thought would be uſeful to the people. Amongſt o- 


ther things, he told them, in vindication of this ancient mode of 


preaching, — That Dr Auguſtine had preached four hundred 
« ſermons to the clergy and the people, without reading a text 
te at the beginning of his diſcourſe; and that the way of preach- 
« ing by a text, and by diviſions, was invented only about A. D. 
4 1200, as appeared from the authors of the firſt ſermons of 
* that kind .“ But this new method of preaching by a text and 
divifions, which met with ſuch violent oppoſition, and was intro- 
duced by ſuch flow degrees, at length prevailed univerſally, and 


ſtill prevails. 


The ſupreme authority which Ariſtotle obtained in the ſchools 
of theology, as well as of philoſophy, in the courſe of the thir- 
tcenth century, had conſiderable influence on the ſtate of learn- 
ing, and even of religion, in this period. The name, and ſome 
parts of the writings, of Ariſtotle, were known in England, and 
other countries of Europe, long before this time. But it was not 


till about the middle of the thirteenth century that he obtained 


that dictatorial authority among learned men, and in the moſt 
famous ſeats of learning, that he ſo long maintained. About that 


time he began to be called the Philgſopher, by way of eminence. - 


« He is preferred (ſays Bacon) before all other philoſophers, in 
te the opinion of all men of learning; whatever he hath affirmed 
« js received by them as true and ſound philoſophy; and, in a 


R. Bacon, apud A. Wood, p. 59. + T. Gaſc. Lex Theolog. apud A. Wood, p. 59. 
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64 word, he hath the ſame authority in philoſophy that the Apoſtle 


Paul hath in divinity *.“ To ſuch an extravagant height was 
this veneration for Ariſtotle carried before the middle of the four- 
teenth century, in ſome of the moſt famous univerſities, particu- 
larly in that of Paris, that ſtudents were obliged to take a ſolemn 
oath, to defend the opinions of Ariſtotle, of his commentator A- 
verrois, and of his other ancient commentators +, 

Several cauſes conſpired about this time to exalt Ariſtotle to the 
ſupreme dominion of the ideal world, Latin tranſlations of dif- 


ferent parts of his writings were publiſhed, ſoon after the begin- 


ning of the thirteenth century, by Michael Scot, Alured Engliſh, 
William Fleming, and others; which made them better known, 
and more generally read, than they had formerly been T. His 
| logics had long been ſtudied and admired, which procured a fa- 
vourable reception to his other works, eſpecially from the ſcho- 
laſtic divines, to whoſe taſte and genius they were admirably 
ſuited. Accordingly we find, that Albert the Great, Thomas A- 
quinas, John Duns Scotus, and all the moſt famous ſchoolmen 
who flouriſhed in this period, devoted much of their time and 
thoughts to the ſtudy and illuſtration of the works of Ariſtotle ; 
and that by the authority of theſe works they chiefly ſupported 
their ſeveral ſyſtems and opinions |, The court of Rome had 
formerly diſcouraged the ſtudy of Ariſtorle's works, becauſe they 


had piven riſe to certain unprofitable abſurdities, which diſturbed 


the peace of the church, without adding to the honours or riches 
of the clergy. Such, for example, were the errors of Amaury of 
Charters, which were condemned by Pope Innocent III. and. by 


the council of Paris, A. D. 1209; the council at the ſame time 


* Bacon. Opus Majus, edit. a Jebb. p. 36. | | . 
+ Bulzi Hiſt. Univerſ. Parifien. tom. 43. p. 275. | | 
+} Bacon. Opus Majus, p. 36. 37. Biographia Britannica, iſt edit. vol. 1. p. 342. 
Cave, Hiſt. Literaria, p. 695.—756. 
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condemning the metaphyſics of Ariſtotle to the flames, — © becauſe 
* they had not only given riſe to the hereſies of Amaury, by their 
s ſubtilties, but might give riſe to other hereſies not yet invented *.“ 
But the court of Rome having ſoon after diſcovered, tliat tlie 
ſame writings which had ſerved to give plauſible colours to idle 
unprofitable errors, might do the fame friendly office to more be- 
neficial and lucrative abſurdities, changed its conduct, and recom- 
mended the ſtudy of Ariſtotle's works in the warmelt manner Þ. 
It muſt be obvious, that this extravagant veneration for A- 
riſtotle, and blind ſubmiſſion to his opinions, could not but 
obſtruct the progreſs of real knowledge ; eſpecially when it is 
conſidered, that very few of his admirers, in this period, were 
capable of reading his works in their original language, but 
became acquainted with them only in very faulty incorrect 
tranſlations. We are aſſured by the illuſtrious Roger Bacon, 
that there were not above four perſons among the Latins in his 
time who underſtood Greek; and we have good reaſon to be- 
lieve, that even Thomas Aquinas, the moſt admired of all Ari- 
ſtotle's commentators, did not underſtand that language . The 
very tranſlators of Ariſtotle's works appear to have been a kind of 
impoſtors. Bacon affirms, that Michael Scot borrowed all that 
he publiſhed in his own name froin one Andrew a Jew; * and as. 
„ for William Fleming,” ſays he, every body at Paris knows, 
„ that he doth not underſtand the Greek language, though he 
<+ pretends to it; and therefore he tranſlates every thing falſely, 
« and corrupts the learning of the Latins ||.” It is no wonder, 
therefore, that the ſame learned perſon declared, © that the time 
and labour employed in reading theſe wretched tranſlations 
were loſt; and that if he could have got all the Latin tranſla- 


Du Pin. Eccleſ. Hiſt. Cent. xiii, chap. 8. Bruckeri Hiſt. Philofoph. edit. 1766. 
tom. 3. p. 689. 69 5. 801. F Id. ibid. p. 705. 706. 

1 R. Bacon. Opus Majus, I. 3. ch. 1. Bruckeri Hiſt. Philoſoph. tom. 3. p. 802. 
804. Biograph. Britan, iſt edit, vol. 1. p. 342. | 
| | © tions 
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< tions of Ariſtotle's works into his hands, he would have thrown 


them all into the fire, as they were the great cauſe of the in- 
« creaſe of ignorance and error *“ | 

The Civil and Cauon laws were ſtudied in this period by many 
of the clergy, with uncommon ardour ; becauſe the knowledge of 
theſe laws not only qualified them for the lucrative employment 
of advocates or pleaders, but alſo procured them prefermenr in 
the church. The Civil and Canon laws,” ſays a contemporary 
writer, © are in our days ſo exceedingly profitable, procuring 
* both riches and honours, that almoſt the whole multitude of 


427 


Civil and 
Canon law. 


* 


* fſcholars apply to the ſtudy of them .“ Several other authors 


of that period complain, that young ſcholars were ſo impatient to 
engage in the ſtudy of thoſe laws, that they neglected the ſtudy 
of languages, philoſophy, and divinity . To remedy this abuſe, 
Pope Innocent IV. directed a bull on this ſubject to all the pre- 


lates of France, England, Scotland, Wales, Spain, and Hungary, 


in which he ſays, © That his ears had been ſtunned with reports, 
« that great multitudes of the clergy, neglecting philoſophy and 
& theology, crouded to hear lectures on ſecular laws; and, which 
„ was ſtill more abominable, that biſhops advanced none to be- 
< nefices, dignities, and prebends, in the church, but ſuch as 
were either advocates or profeſſors of law. To put a ſtop,” adds 
he, to this intolerable evil, I ſtrictly command, by this irrefra- 
« oable conſtitution, that no advocate, or profeſſor of laws, ſhall 
© enjoy any pre-eminence on that account, or be advanced to 
any eccleſiaſtical dignity, prebend, parſonage, or benefice, un- 
4 leſs he be competently {killed in other ſciences ||.” To this bull 
| his Holineſs added the following very remarkable clauſe. — © As 
« in France, England, Scotland, Wales, Spain, and Hungary, 
ce the cauſes of the laity are not determined by the Imperial laws, 


* Biograph. Britan. iſt edit. vol. 1. p. 342. . | 
+ Rob Holcot, apud A. Wood, I. 1. p. 160. t M. Paris, Hiſt. Angl. an. 1254. 


| Bulzi Hiſt, Pariſien, tom. 3. Pp. 265. | 
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+ but by certain ſecular cuſtoms ; and as they might be as well 


determined by the canons of the moſt holy fathers; and as a 


© mixture of thoſe cuſtoms with the canons doth more hurt than 
good; by the advice, and at the requeſt of our brethren, and 
other religious men, we command, that in the foreſaid king- 
« doms thoſe ſecular laws or cuſtoms be no longer taught or ſtu- 


died, provided the conſent of their kings and princes can be 
„ obtained *.“ A modeſt attempt of his Holineſs to abohſh the 
Municipal laws of all thoſe — and ſubſtitute his own Ca- 


non law in their room. 


Geometry, and other branches of mathematical learning, were 


much neglected in the period we are now examining, eſpecially 
in the former part of that period. Of this the famous Roger 
Bacon frequently complains. The neglect of mathematics 
„ (fays he) for theſe thirty or forty years paſt, hath done great 
„ harm to learning among the Latins F.” This neglet was fo 


great, (as he aſſures us), that very few ſtudents proceeded fur- 


ther than to the fifth propoſition of the firſt book of Euclid's E- 
lements; and that there were not above five or fix perſons then a- 
live, who had made any conſiderable progreſs in mathematical 


learning 1. The truth is, that mathematical ſtudies, in thoſe 
times, brought neither honour nor profit to thoſe who engaged 


in them, On the contrary, thoſe few who proſecuted them 
with ardour and ſucceſs, were ſtrongly ſuſpected of holding a cri- 


minal correſpondence with infernal ſpirits, and on that account 
were hated and perſecuted as magicians ||. 


Arithmetic is ſo uſeful and neceſſary in the common affairs of 
life, as well as in all other arts and -ſciences, that the attention 


paid to it is generally proportioned to the neceſlities of ſociety, and 


* Balzi Hiſt. Parifien. tom. 3. p. 265, + R. Bacon. Opus Majus, p. 57. 

} R. Bacon, apud A. Wood, lib. 1. p. 122. 
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the ſtate of the other ſciences. The Arabian numerals were 
known and uſed in Britain in this period, and the uſe of them 
contributed very much to improve and facilitate arithmetical ope- 
rations *. Theſe operations are thus deſcribed hy Roger Bacon. It 
« js neceſſary that a theologian excel in the knowledge of numbers, 
&< and underſtand all arithmetical operations, viz. numeration, ad- 
dition, ſubtraction, mediation, multiplication, diviſion, extrac- 
tion of the roots, both integers and fractions. He muſt not 
„only underſtand vulgar fractions, as halfs, thirds, fourths, 


„ fifths, &c. &c.; but he muſt alſo underſtand aſtronomical frac- 


tions, as minutes, ſeconds, thirds, fourths, fifths, &c. &c. ; 
* becaule in chronological calculations he muſt have recourſe to 
the motion of the ſun and moon, in which ſuch fractions are 


* of capital conſideration, He muſt not only underſtand the 
fractions of the Latins and Arabians, but alſo of the Hebrews, 


“ who divide an hour into 1080 parts, Beſides, it is neceſſary 


e for him to underſtand the reduction of fractions of different 


* kinds into thoſe of one kind. For if it happens that among 


10 


* integers there are fractions of different kinds, as 2, , , &c. 


„ &c. he will not be able to manage theſe numbers properly, un- 
leſs he underſtand how to reduce theſe different fractions into 
one kind of fraction, and ſo into integers F.“ The above de- 
ſcription, it is probable, contains a ſyſtem of the aritizmetic of 
the thirteenth century, when Bacon flourithed ; to which very 
many valuable additions have ſince been made. John de Baſing- 
ſtoke, archdeacon of Leiceſter, who had ltudied ſeveral years at 
Athens, brought the numeral figures of the Greeks into England, 
and taught the uſe of them, in the former part of this period 4. 


Theſe figures may be ſeen, together with a deſcription of the 


Wallis Algebra, ch. 4. p. 9. — 14. 7 R. Bacon, Opus Majus, p. 138. 
+ M. Paris, Hiſt, Ang. A. D. 1252. p. 559. col. 1. 
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manner of uſing them, apud waruantes lectiones, in Mat. Paris, e- 


dit. 1644. | 
Greater attention was given to geography in the preſent than 


in the preceding period, both by princes and men of learning 


and curioſity. Lewis IX. King of France ſent a friar named Wil- 


liam into Tartary, A. D. 125 3, to explore that and other coun- 


tries; of which he wrote a deſcription. Pope Innocent IV. had 
about ſeven years before ſent Friar John de Plano Carpini into 
the ſame countries; who alſo wrote a deſcription of Tartary, and 
of the manners and cuſtoms of its inhabitants . From conver- 
ſing with thoſe and many other travellers, and from reading every 
thing that had been written on the ſubject, the indefatigable Friar 


Bacon compoſed a deſcription of all the countries of Europe, A- 
Na, and Africa, that were known in the thirteenth century; and 


whoever will give himſelf the trouble to peruſe that deſcription, 
will find it both more extenſive and more correct than he could 


have imagined f. It appears that this extraordinary perſon had 


adorned and illuſtrated his deſcription by a map, in which the 
Jatitude and longitude of places were aſcertained by meridian and 
parallel lines, as in our preſent maps 4. But unfortunately this 
map is not to be found in any of the copies of our author's Obiis 
Majus yet diſcovered. It is ſtill more remarkable, that Bacon la- 
houred with great earneſtneſs to prove, that a much greater pro- 
portion of our terraqueous globe was dry land, and habitable, e- 
ſpecially in the ſouthern hemiſphere, than was commonly be- 
lieved; and that he endeavoured to prove this by the very ſame 
arguments which determined Columbus, two centuries after, to 
go in queſt of the new world ||, 

The following deſcription of the ſtate of aſtronomy in Eng- 
land in the thir teenth century, drawn by the greateſt aſtronomer 
of that age and country, will be more ſatisfactory than any thing 


® R. Bacon. Opus Majus, p. 190. 191. 233. + Id. Ibid. p. 190. — 236. 
J. ibid. p. 186, - Id. ibid. p. 183. 185. 
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that can be ſaid on that ſubject by a modern writer. Aſtrono- 


my is the ſtudy of the heavenly bodies; by which their dimen- 
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ſions, diſtances, motions, &c. are inveſtigated, It is either 
ſpeculative or practical. Speculative aſtronomy aſcertains the 
number of the heavens and ſtars, whoſe dimenſions can be 
comprehended by inſtruments; and diſcovers their figures, 
magnitudes, altitudes, denſities, riſings, ſettings, and mo- 
tions, together with all the varieties and degrees of their e- 
clipſes. It even condeſcends to ſpeculate concerning the figure 
and dimenſions of this earth which we inhabit, and of its lar- 
ger diviſions, which are called climates, and ſhews the diverſity 
of the horiſons, and of days and nights, in each of theſe cli- 
mates. By ſpeculative aſtronomy all theſe things, and many 


others connected with them, are determined. Practical aſtro- 
nomy teaches us to diſcover the places, aſpects, influences, and 


changes of the ſtars. and planets, at any particular time. It 
attends alſo to thoſe bodies which occaſionally appear m the air, 
as comets and rainbows, in order to diſcover their places, al- 
titudes, magnitudes, figures, and many other things which 
it is neceſſary to know, Theſe things are done by proper in- 
ſtruments, by aſtronomical tables, and by certain rules and ca- 
nons invented for that purpoſe. All theſe inveſtigations are in- 
tended to enable the aſtronomer to pronounce a judgement on 
what things can be done by the power of philoſophy, not only 
on matter, but on all beings connected with matter, and. gui- 
ded by the influences of the heavenly bodies: as allo, to pro- 


nounce a judgement on future events, as well as on thoſe that 
are paſt and preſent ; and to advance wonderful works, for pro- 


moting the proſperity, and preventing the miſery of mankind,. 
in the moſt beneficent and illuſtrious manner *.“ To the a- 


* R. Bacon. Opus Majus, p- 65. | | | 
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| bove deſcription a developement or elucidation of its ſeveral parts, 
| of no leſs than two hundred folio pages, is ſubjoined. 
| | Aſtrology. The learned reader will perceive, that what is called practical 
= aſtronomy in the above deſcription, is no other chan judicial aſtro- 
| logy ; which was more highly admired, and more ardently cul- 
tivated, in the middle ages, than any other part of learning. In 
this vain fallacious ſcience Friar Bacon was a great adept, and fo 
great a believer, that he imputed all the wars and other calamities 
which afflicted England, Spain, Italy, and other countries, A. D. 
1264, to the neglect of aſtrology. © O how happy had it been 
for the church of God, and how many miſchiefs would it have 
prevented, if the aſpects and qualities of the heavenly bodies 
% had been predicted by learned men, and known to the princes 
« and prelates of thoſe times! There would not then have been 
* ſo great a ſlaughter of Chriſtians, nor would ſo many miſerable 
% ſouls have been ſent to hell *,” But it ſhould be remembered, 
that this was the foible of the age, rather than of the man ; and 
that though aſtrology was fallacious, the ſtudy of it contributed 
not a little to preſerve and improve aſtronomy. 
Mathema- / Aſtronomical inſtruments, particularly the quadrant, the aſtro- 
* labe, and ſpecula, or ſpying- glaſſes, are frequently mentioned by the 
writers of this period. The quadrant is well known, and in daily 
uſe. The conſtruction and various utes of the aſtrolabe are fully 
deſcribed by the famous poet Geoffrey Chaucer, in a treatiſe com- 
poſed, A. D. 1391 f. The conſtruction of the ſpecula or ſpying- 
glailes uſed by the aſtronomers of this period is not ſo well known, 
There is however ſufficient evidence, that they were applied to 
the ſame purpoſes, and anſwered the ſame ends, with our tele- 
| | ſcopes, which are thought to be of much later invention.“ Spe- 
| | * cula, or ſpying-glaſles,” ſays Roger Bacon, may be erected 
| on a riſing ground, oppoſite to cities or armics, in ſuch a man- 


/ 


| 268 R. Bacon. Opus Majus, p- 243. i 
| + See Chaucer's Works, edit. 1721. p. 439. — 451. 
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* ner that all things done by the enemy may be diſcovered; and 
“ this may be done at any diſtance we pleaſe. For, according to 
ce the laws of optics, an object may be viewed through as many 
„ plaſſes as we think fit, if they are properly placed; and they 
„ may be placed, ſome nearer, and ſome more remote, ſo that 
the object may be ſeen at any diitance we deſire. Spying- 


« glaſſes may be ſo formed, and fo placed, that we ſhall be able 


«© to read the ſmalleſt letters at an incredible diſtance, to number 
“ even the duſt and ſands, and to make the ſun, moon, and 


e ſtars, to defcend, or at leaſt ſeem to deſcend, from heaven *.“ 


From theſe paſſages, to which ſeveral others might be added, it 
appears to be undeniable, that this learned friar was in poſſeſſion 
of an inſtrument of fimilar uſe and conſtruction with our tele- 
ſcope, though not, perhaps, ſo neat and portable f. 

The ſcience of optics was not known or taught in England till 
about the middle of the thirteenth century, We learn from the 
beſt authority, that no lectures had been read on that ſubjeR, at 
Paris, or at any other place among the Latins, except twice at 
Oxford, before A. D. 1267; and that there were only three per- 
ſons then in England who had made any conſiderable proficiency 
in that ſcience 4. Friar Bacon was one of thoſe three; and that 
he had made great proficiency in it, we have the cleareſt evidence 
ſtill remaining, in his admirable treatiſe De Scientia Perſpettiva ) 
of the Science of Perſpective [. In this treatiſe he hath explained 
at great length, and with wonderful perſpicuity, the theories of 
reflected viſion or catoptrics, and of refracted viſion or dioptrics, 
as well as of direct viſion or optics ; and from theſe theories he 
hath deduced- many uſeful inventions; and, amongſt others, that 
of reading-glaſſes, which are thus plainly deſcribed. “ If a man 
„ie letters, or other ſmall objects, through the medium of a 


# R. Bacon, Opns Majns, p- 357. T See Plot's Hiſtory of Oxfordſhire, P. 215. 
+ A. Wood. Hiſt, Oxon. 1, 1. p. 122. | Vide Opus Majus, p. 256.—358, 
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* cryſtal or glaſs which is the leſſer portion of a ſphere whoſe 
* convexity is towards the eye, he will ſee the letters much bet- 
* ter, and they will appear to him larger. This inſtrument is 
* uſeful to old men, and to thoſe who are weak-fighted, becauſe 
* by it they may ſee the ſmalleſt letters of ſufficient magni- 
* tude *.“ By his ſkill in catoptrics, he rivalled Archimedes 
the conſtructing of burning-glaſſes. pl I have cauſed many 
* burning-glaſles,” ſays he, © to be made, in which, as in a mir- 
* ror, the goodneſs of Nature may be diſplayed. Nor are they 
* to be accounted too expenſive, when we confider the wonderful 
and uſeful things they can perform. The firſt I got made coſt me 
« ſixty pounds of Pariſian money, equal to about twenty pounds 
Sterling: but afterwards I got a better one made for ten Pari- 
« ſian pounds, or five marks Sterling; and fince I have become 
more expert, I have diſcovered that better ones may be made 


for two marks, nay for twenty ſhillings, or even cheaper. But 


in this great attention and dexterity are required F.“ In a 
word, there is the cleareſt evidence in the works of this wonderful 
man, that he was acquainted with the conſtruction of all the dif- 
ferent kinds of inſtruments for viewing objects to advantage, 
which have been ſo much admired as modern inventions 4. 

The ſtudy of mechanics as a ſcience was introduced into Eng- 
land about the ſame time with the ſtudy of optics, and probably 
by the ſame perſons. This much at leaſt is certain, that Friar 
Bacon had acquired ſo extenſive a knowledge of the mechanical 
powers, and their various combinations, and had thereby per- 
formed ſo many ſurpriſing things, that he was ſuſpected of being 
a magician, To remove that ſuſpicion, he wrote his famous e- 
piſtle, concerning the ſecret operations of art and nature, and the 
nullity of magic ||. In that epiſtle he reprobates the uſe of ma- 


* Vide Opus Mejus, p. 352. + R. Bacon, Opus Majus, Præfat. p. 9. n. 
+ Vide Ola Borrick, De ortu et progreſſu Chemiæ apud Manget. Bibliothec. Chemic. 
tom, I, P- 31+ Ibid. p. C20. | Manget. Bibliotheca Chemica, tom. 1. p. 616.—626. 
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gical characters, verſes, incantations, invocation of ſpirits, and 
various other tricks, as criminal impoſitions on the credulity of 
mankind; and affirms, that more wonderful works may be per- 
formed by the combined powers of art and nature, than ever 
were pretended to be performed by the power of magic. © I will 


« now (ſays he) mention ſome of the wonderful works of art 


„ and nature, in which there is nothing of magic, and which 
magic could not perform. Inſtruments may be made, by 
*.which the largeſt ſhips, with only one man guiding them, will 
be carried with greater velocity than if they were full of ſail- 
„ ors. — Chariots may be conſtructed that will move with incre- 


„ dible rapidity, without the help of animals; — inſtruments of 


flying may be formed, in which a man ſitting at his eaſe, and 


© meditating on any ſubject, may beat the air with his artificial 
* wings, after the manner of birds; — a ſmall inſtrument may 
* be made to raiſe or depreſs the greateſt weights; — an inſtru- 
ment may be fabricated, by which one man may draw a thou- 
* ſand men to him by force, and againſt their wills; — as alſo 
machines which will enable men to walk at the bottom of 
“ ſeas or rivers without danger: — That all thoſe inſtruments 
« are made in our times, is moſt certain, and I have ſeen them 
* all, but that for flying, which I have never ſeen, thongh I am 
&« well acquainted with the wiſe man who invented it *,” 
Another ſcience which was introduced into England in the 
courſe of the thirteenth century, was chymiſtry, or, more pro- 
perly, alchymy ; for it plainly appears from their writings, that 
the great object which the chymiſts of this period had in view 
was, to obtain theſe two things : — 1. An univerſal medicine for 
the cure of all diſeaſes, and for prolonging life beyond its uſual 
limits; — 2. The philoſopher's ſtone, the powder of projection, 
or grand elixir, for tranſmuting baſer metals into gold and fil- 


=" 6 Manget. Bibliotheca Chemica, tom. 1. p. 619. 
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ver *, That both theſe things were attainable, they ſeem to have 
been fully perſuaded; and as they are evidently very deſireable, 
they were moſt ardent and indefatigable in their efforts to obtain 
them; and to this muſt be aſcribed the rapid progreſs of chy- 
miſtry, and the prodigious number of chymiſts who flouriſhed in 
this period. The famous Friar Bacon, who was one of the moſt 


active and intelligent, as well as one of the moſt honeſt and com- 


municative, of thoſe ancient chymilts, ſpeaks with great confr- 
dence of the reality of a medicine which would anſwer both the 
purpoſes of prolonging life, and tranſmuting metals: That 
medicine (ſays he) which could remove all the impurities of 
© baſer metals, and change them into the fineſt gold and filver, 
could alfo remove all the cbrruptions of the human body, to 
& ſuch a degree, that life might be prolonged through many 
ages T.“ The two greateſt princes who filled the throne of 
England in this period, Edward I. and Edward III. were great 
believers in the art of alchymy, and courted or preſſed the moſt 
famous alchymiſts into their ſervice. The celebrated Raymond 
Lully came into England on the preſſing invitation of Edward I. 
and is ſaid to have furniſhed that prince with a very great quan- 
tity of gold for defraying the expence of an intended expedition 
into the Holy Land 4. Of this Jaſt circumſtance Lully himſelf is 
filent; though he mentions ſeveral of his tranſactions in England, 
particularly the following very remarkable one. © You ſaw, O 
„King! in thy ſecret chamber of St Katharine, in the tower of 
„London, that wonderful projection which I made in thy pre- 
“ ſence on cryſtal, which I changed into a maſs of the pureſt a- 

« damant, (diamond), more precious than that which is natural, 
4 of which thou cauſedſt to be made ſome little pillars for the ta- 
« hernacle of God ||.” The following curious proclamation was 


* Vide Manget Bibliotheca Chemic. + Bacon, Opus Majus. p. 472. 
1 19, ibid. p. 28. 
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publiſhed by Edward III. A. D. 1329, which is a ſufficient evi- 
dence of his belief in the art of alchymy. — Know all men, 
« that we have been aſſured, that John Rows and Mr William de 
“ Dalby know how to make ſilver by the art of alchymy; that 
„ they have made it in former times, and ſtill continue to make 
„“ it; and confidering that theſe men, by their art, and by ma- 
% king that precious metal, may be profitable to us, and to our 


kingdom, we have commanded our well-beloved Thomas Cary 


“ to apprehend the foreſaid John and William, where-ever they 
can be found, within liberties or without, and bring them to 


us, together with all the inſtruments of their art, under ſafe 


and ſure cuſtody *.” - | 
It is more than probable, that theſe two great princes, and the 


other believers in alchymy, were deceived, and in the end diſap- 
pointed. But it cannot be denied, that ſome of the alchymiſts of 


the thirteenth century, as Albert the Great, Raymond Lully, and 
Friar Bacon, were men of great ſagacity, as well as induſtry; and 


that, when they were engaged in the ardent purſuit of the grand 
elixir, and univerſal medicine, they made many uſeful and cu- 
rious diſcoveries, which would have excited the admiration of 2 
more enlightened age. This 1s acknowledged by the moſt capable 
judges : © To ſpeak my mind (ſays Boerhaave) freely, 1 have 
„ not met with any writers on natural philoſophy, who treat of 


the nature of bodies ſo profoundly, and explain the manner of 


“changing them ſo clearly, as thoſe called Alehymiſts. To be 
convinced of this, read carefully their genuine writings; for 
„ inſtance, the piece of Raymond Lully, which he intitles Expe- 
* riments; you will find him, with the utmoſt clearneſs and ſim- 
e plicity, relating experiments which explain the nature and ac- 
tions of animals, vegetables, and foſſils; after this you will 


* Rymeri Fœdera, tom. 4. p. 384. 
* hardly 
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hardly be able to name any author wherein phyſical things are 


* treated of to ſo much advantage *.” 

It will be ſufficient to mention one, out of many of their diſ- 
coveries. Nothing can be more certain than that Friar Bacon had 
diſcovered the compoſition of gunpowder, and the terrible effects 
it was capable of producing, both which he hath deſcribed in ſe- 
veral parts of his works, though theſe things are generally ſup- 
poſed to have been firſt diſcovered almoſt a century after his 
death. In one place, he ſays, —© Sounds like thunder, and cor- 
e ruſcations, may be made in the air, and even with greater hor- 
“ ror than thoſe which are made by nature. For a little matter, 
e properly prepared, about the bigneſs of a man's thumb, makes 
© a horrible noiſe, and produces a dreadful corruſcation ; and 
by this a city or an army may be deſtroyed in ſeveral different 


« ways f.“ In the laſt chapter of the ſame treatiſe, concerning 


the ſecret operations of art and nature, he diſcovers the ingre- 
dients of which this terrible thundering compoſition is made. 
„ By faltpetre, ſulphur, and the powder of wood-coal, you may 
„make this thunder and corruſcation, if you underſtand the art 
„ of compounding them .“ It is true, that in the original, the 
letters which compoſe the words carbonum pulvere (powder of 


xwood-coal) are not placed in their proper order. But this is evi- 


dently done to prevent the art of making this dangerous compo- 

ſition from being commonly known and practiſed, becauſe he 

knew that it might be employed to very pernicious purpoſes. 
Medicine was conſiderably improved in the period we are now 


examining, which ſeems to have been owing to the following 


cauſes. Much greater attention was given to the education -of 
phyſicians than min and ſtricter rules preſcribed for regu- 


» „. Chymiſtry, vol. 1. p. 200. 
+ R. Bacon de Secretis Operibus artis et Naturæ, apud Manget, tom. 1. 620. 
+ Ibid, p. 124. Biographio Britan. art. Bacon, Friend's Hiſtory of Phy ſic, vol. 2. 
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Chap. IV. Yi, LEARNING, &. 


lating the time and manner of their ſtudies, By the laws of the 


4 famous medical ſchool of Salernum, made A. D. 1237, and af- 


terwards adopted in other ſeats of learning, the ſcholars were 
obliged to ſpend three years in the ſtudy of philoſophy, and 
five years in the ftudy of medicine, and then to be ſtrictly 
examined by two doctors of phyſic, before they could receive 
a licence to practiſe “. The diſtinction between phyſicians, 


ſurgeons, and apothecaries, was now well underſtood, and 


much regarded; which could not but contribute to render them 


all more expert and ſkilful in cheir profeſſions T. The works of 


the moſt famous Arabian phyſicians were now tranſlated into 
Latin, and read with great avidity; by which the knowledge 
which theſe phyſicians had derived from the Greeks, as well as 
the diſcoveries they had made themſelves, came to be more gene- 
rally known . And finally, the introduction of chymiſtry muſt 
have contributed to the improvement of medicine, by furniſhing 


phyſicians with tinctures, elixirs, and other chymical prepara- 


tions, unknown to their predeceſſors ||. 
The clergy ſtill continued to teach and practiſe medicine; and 


the greateſt number of phyſicians were of that order in this pe- 
riod **, But ſome of the laity now began to make a figure in 
this profeſſion, and a few of them even commenced authors. 
Gilbert Englith, who flouriſhed in the thirteenth century, is the- 
moſt ancient medical writer of England whoſe works have been 
printed. His learning and ſkill in medicine are greatly extolled 
by Leland and Biſhop Bale; but Dr Friend, who was a much 
better judge in matters of this kind, is more moderate in his 
commendations, and contents himſelf with ſaying, — That he 
* wrote as well as any of his contemporaries in other nations; 


* Bulzi Hiſt. Univer. Pariſ. tom. 3. p. 158. + Rymeri Fad, t. 5. P. 486. 

4 Dr Friend's Hiſtory of Phylic, v. 2. p. 231. | Id. ibid, p. 250. 

* Annal. Dunſtap. p. 467. | | 
* and 
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“ and did no more than they did, if he took * bulk of what he 
** compiled from the writings of the Arabians . 

John de Gaddeſden was the next medical writer of . 
whoſe works have been preſerved and printed. He flouriſhed in 
the fourteenth century, and was educated in Merton college, Ox- 
ford T. Having acquired (ſays Leland) a thorough knowledge 
„of philoſophy, he applied with great ardour to the ſtudy of me- 
e dicine, in which he made ſo great proficiency, that he was 
« juſtly eſteemed the great luminary of his age, He wrote a 
* large and learned work on medicine, to which, on account of 
« its excellence, the illuſtrious title of the Medical RoJe was gi- 
„ven 4.“ Our author's Medical Roſe is a very curious work, 
containing a comprehenſive ſyſtem of medicine, as it was practi- 
ſed in England in the fourteenth century, In treating of each 
diſeaſe, he gives, 1½, the etymology of its name, and a general 
deſcription of its nature; 2dly, the ſymptoms ; 3dly, the prognoſ- 
tics; 4thly, the method of cure |. From this lait part, which a- 
bounds in receipts, it plainly appears that the phyſicians of this 
period were not ſparing of their drugs, and that their preſcrip- 
tions were very complicated **, It muſt alſo be confeſſed, that 
the methods of cure recommended by our author are ſome of them 
very whimſical, and others ſuperſtitious. What can be more 
whimſical than the following treatment of a patient in the ſmall- 
pox, immediately after the eruption? After this, cauſe the 
* whole body of your patient to be wrapped in red ſcarlet cloth, or 
jn any other red cloth, and command every thing about the bed to 
* be made red. This is an excellent cure. It was in this manner I 
treated rhe ſon of the Noble King of England, when he had the 
„ ſmall-pox; and I cured him, without leaving any marks ++," 
The patient whom he treated in this manner muſt have been either 


* Bale. cent. 3. p. 256 Friend, vol. 2, p. 268. Leland, p. 356. 
+ A. Wood, lib. 2. p. 87. | t Leland, p. 355. 
| Vide Roſ. Ang. paſſim. edit. 1491, 


Id. Ibid. + Id. p. cr. 
Edward 
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Edward III. or his brother Prince John of Eltham, Can any thing 


be more ſuperſtitious than the following method of attempting to 
cure the epilepſy, which appears to have been recommended by 
all the moſt famous phyſicians of thoſe times, as well as by our 
author? © Becauſe there are many children and others afflicted 
“ with the epilepſy, who cannot take medicines, let the following 
“ experiment be tried, which is recommended by Conſtanrine, 
« Walter, Bernard, Gilbert, and others, which I have found to 


© be effectual, whether the patient was a demoniac, a lunatic, or 


an epileptic. When the patient and his parents have faſted 


e three days, let them conduct him to a church. If he be of a 


“proper age, and in his right ſenſes, let him confeſs. Then let 
* him hear maſs on Friday, during the faſt of Quatuor Temporum, 
* and alſo on Saturday. On Sunday, let a good and religious 
& prieſt read over the head of the patient, in the church, the go- 
5 {pel which, is read in September, in the time of vintage, after 
the feaſt of the Holy Croſs. After this let the prieſt write the 
* ſame goſpel devoutly, and let the patient wear it about his neck, 


and he ſhall be cured. The goſpel is, —This kind goeth not 


out but by prayer and faſting x. The truth is, that though 
John de Gaddeſden was at the head of his profeſſion, conſulted 


by the greateſt princes, and celebrated by the greateſt poets of his 


age, he appears to have been little better than an artful, intereſt- 
ed quack, of ſome reading, and furniſhed with a prodigious 
number of receipts, which he had collected from all hands, and 
applied often more to his own advantage than to that of his pa- 
tients 7. But it ought to be remembered, that the empyrical ſu- 
perſtitious practices of our author, and his contemporaries, were 
in a great meaſure owing to the general ignorance, credulity, and 
ſuperſtition of the times in which they flouriſhed. 


* Vide Roſ. Ang. edit. 1491. p. 78. + Chaucer, p. 4. col. 2. 
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To the ſame cauſes we muſt impute the high reputation of the 
royal touch, at this time, for the cure of the ſcrophula, of 
which Archhiſhop Bradwardine, A. D. 1349, wrote in theſe 
ſtrong terns, — © Whoever thou art, O Chriſtian ! who denieſt 
„ miracles, come and ſee with thine own eyes, come into Eng- 
* land into the preſence of the King, and bring with thee any 
« Chriſtian afflicted with the king's-evil; and though it be very 
„ugly, deep, and inveterate, he will cure him in the name of 
“ Jeſus Chriſt, by prayer, benediction, the ſign of the croſs, and 
* the impoſition of hands *. 


It ſeems to be impoſlible to give a better account, in 


fewer words, of the ſtate of ſurgery in this period, than that 
which 1s contained 1n the following paſſage of a ſyſtem of ſur- 
gery, compoſed by Guido de Cauliaco, A. D. 1363. The 

« praQtitioners in ſurgery are divided into five ſeats. — The firſt 


“follow Roger and Roland, and the four maſters, and apply pul- 


* tices to all wounds and abſceſſes; — the ſecond follow Brunus 


“ and Theodoric, and in the ſame caſes uſe wine only; — the 


third follow Saliceto and Lanfranc, and treat wounds with 
« ointments and ſoft plaiſters ; — the fourth are chiefly Germans, 
* who attend the armies, and promiſcuoully uſe charms, potions, 


dil, and wool; — the fifth are old women and ignorant people, 


* who have recourſe to the ſaints in all caſes f.“ John Ardern, 
who removed from Newark to London in the time of the great 
plague, A. D. 1349, was the moſt famous ſurgeon and writer on 
ſurgery who flouriſhed in England in this period 4. 


* Bradwardine de Cauſa Dei, I. 1. ch. 1. p. 39. | | 
+ Guido de Cauliaco, apud Friend, vol. 2. p. 320. + Ibid. p. 323. 
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History of the moſt learned men who flouriſhed in Britain, from A. D. 
1216, to A. D. 1399. 


T hath been already obſerved, and muſt always be remember- 
ed, that © the laws of general hiſtory, and the limits of this 


* work, will admit only of a very brief account of a few who 


* were moſt eminent for their learning in every period *. 

Robert Grouthead or Greathead, the very learned and famous , ,_. 
Biſhop of Lincoln, was born at Stow in Lincolnſhire, or (accord- Grouthead. 
ing to others) at Stradbrook in Suffolk, in the latter part of the | 


twelfth century T. His parents were ſo poor, that, when a boy, 
he was reduced to do the meaneſt offices, and even to beg his 


bread; till the Mayor of Lincoln, ſtruck with his appearance, and 
the quickneſs of his anſwers to certain queſtions, took him into 
his family, and put him to ſchool 4. Here his ardent love of 
learning, and admirable capacity for acquiring it, ſoon appeared, 


and procured him many patrons, by whoſe aſſiſtance he was en- 


abled to proſecute his ſtudies, firſt at Cambridge, afterwards at 
Oxford, and at laſt at Paris ||, In theſe three famous ſeats of 
learning, he ſpent many years in the moſt indefatigable purſuit 
of knowledge, and became one of the beſt and moſt univerſal 


ſcholars of the age. He was a great maſter, not only of the 


French and Latin, but alſo of the Greek and Hebrew languages, 


* Vol. 3. P. 413- 
+ Anglia Sacra, tom. 2. p. 326. Tanner. Bibliothec, Britan, . 345. 


+ Ang. Sac. p. 328. 329. 
| Ibid. p. 330. Tanner. Bibliothec. Britan. p. 345. 346. A. Wocd. iſt, Oxon. I. I. 


* 82. | 
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which was a very rare accompliſhment in thoſe times. We are 
aſſured by Roger Bacon, who was intimately acquainted with 
him, that he ſpent much of his time for almoſt forty years, in the 
ſtudy of geometry, aſtronomy, optics, and other branches of ma- 
thematical learning, in all which he very much excelled &. Theo- 
logy was his favourite ſtudy, in which he read lectures at Oxford, 
with great applauſe T. In the mean time, he obtained ſeveral 
preferments in the church, and was at length elected and conſe- 


crated Biſhop of Lincoln, A. D. 1235 F. In this ſtation he foon 


became very famous, by the purity of his manners, the popula- 
rity of his preaching, the vigour of his diſcipline, and the bold- 


neſs with which he reproved the vices and oppoſed the arbitrary 


mandates of the court of Rome; of chis laſt it may be proper to give 


one example. Pope Innocent IV. had granted to one of his own. 


nephews named Frederick, who was but a child, a proviſion to the 
firſt canon's place in the church of Lincoln that ſhould become 
vacant ; and ſent a bull to the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and 
| Innocent, then Papal legate in England, commanding them to ſee 
the proviſion made effectual; which they tranſmitted to the Biſhop 
of Lincoln. But that brave and virtuous pr clate boldly refuſed to 
obey this unreaſonable mandate, and ſent an anſwer to the Pa- 
pal bull, containing the following ſevere reproaches againſt his 
Holineſs, for abuſing his power. If we except the fins of Lu- 
« cifer and Antichriſt, there neither is nor can be a greater crime, 


„nor any thing more .contrary to the doctrine of the goſpel, or 


more odious and abominable in the fight of Jeſus Chriſt, than 
to ruin and deſtroy the ſouls of men, by depriving them of 


the ſpiritual aid and miniſtry of their paſtors. This crime is 


* committed by thoſe who command the benefices intended for 
the ſupport of able paſtors, to be beitowed on thoſe who 
te are incapable of performing the duties of the paſtoral office. 


R. Bacon, apud A. Wood Hiſt. Oxon, J. 1. p. 82. + Ibid. 


+ Tanner, p. 346 M. Paris, ann, 1235. p. 280. « J 
| | T 
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Chap. IV. $2. LEARN N G, &Cc. 


« Tt is impoſſible therefore that the Holy Apoſtolic ſee, which 
received its authority from the Lord Jeſus Chriſt, for ediſi- 


cation, and not for deſtruction, can be guilty of ſuch a crime, 


“ or any thing approaching to ſuch a crime, ſo. hateful to 
« God, and ſo hurtful to men. For this would be a moſt 
„% manifeſt corruption and abuſe of its authority, which would 
„ forfeit all its glory, and plunge it into the . pains of hell *.“ 
Upon hearing this letter, his Holineſs became frantic with 
rage, poured forth a torrent of abuſe againſt the good biſhop, 
and threatened to make him an object of terror and aſtoniſh- 


ment to the whole world. How dare (ſaid he) this old, deaf, 


« doating fool, diſobey my commands? Is not his maſter the 
„King of England my ſubject, or rather my ſlave? Cannot he 
e caſt him into priſon, and cruſh him in a moment?“ But the 
Cardinals by degrees brought the Pope to think more calmly, and 
to take no notice of this letter. Let us not (ſaid they) raiſe a tu- 


* mult in the church, without neceſſity, and precipitate that re- 


volt and ſeparation from us, which we know muſt one day take 
« place f.“ Remarkable words, when we reflect when and by 
whom they were ſpoken !. 

Biſhop Grouthead did not long ſurvive this noble ſtand againſt 
the groſs corruptions and-tyranny of the church of Rome : for he 
fell ſick at his caſtle of Bugden that ſame year; and when he be- 
came ſenſible that his death was drawing near, he called his clergy 
into his apartment, and made a long diſcourſe to them, to prove 
that the reigning Pope Innocent IV. was Antichriſt. With this 
exertion his ſtrength and ſpirits were ſo much exhauſted, that he 
expired ſoon after, October 9. A. D. 1253 F. A contemporary hiſto- 
rian, who. was perfectly well acquainted with him, hath drawn his 
character in the following manner. He was a free and bold re- 
„ primander of the Pope and the King, —an admoniſher of the 
s prelates, — a corrector of the monks, —an inſtructor of the 


0 M. Paris, Hiſt, Angl. p. 583. ann. 1253. Id. ibid. t Id. ibid. p. 586. 
e clergy, 
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* clergy, —a ſupporter of the ſtudious, —a cenſurer of the in- 


© continent, —a ſcourge and terror to the court of Rome, — a 


“ diligent ſearcher of the ſcriptures, —and a frequent preacher to 
the people. At his table he was hoſpitable, polite, and cheer- 
“ ful. In the church he was contrite, devout, and ſolemn ; and 
„ in performing all the duties of his office he was venerable, ac- 
& tive, and indefatigable *. The illuſtrious Roger Bacon, who 
was moſt capable, and had the beſt opportunities of forming a 
true judgement of the extent of his learning, by peruſing his 


works, and by frequently converſing with hiin, hath given this 


honourable teſtimony in his favour. — © Robert Grouthead Bi- 
“ ſhop of Lincoln, and his friend Friar Adam de Mariſco, are the 
«© two moſt learned men in the world, and excel all the reſt of 
„ mankind both in divine and human knowledge f.“ 

This moſt excellent and learned prelate was a very voluminous 
writer, and compoſed a prodigious number of treatiſes on a great 
variety of ſubjects, in philoſophy and divinity, a catalogue of 
which may be ſeen in the works quoted below . 

Though Roger Bacon was too modeſt to except himſelf when 
he gave the above character for ſuperiority in learning to his pa- 
tron Robert Grouthead, and his friend Adam de Mariſco; it is 
very certain, that he was ſuperior to them both, and to all his 
contemporaries, in genius, induſtry, and erudition. This extra- 
ordinary man was born near Ilcheſter, A. D. 1214, and at a pro- 
per age was ſent to Oxford, where he proſecuted his ſtudies with 
ſo much ardour and ſucceſs, that he gained the friendſhip and 
patronage of the greateſt men in that univerſity ||. Having ſpent 
ſome years at Oxford in the ſtudy of the languages, logic, and o- 
ther branches cf philoſophy, he removed, according to the cu- 


M. Paris Hiſt. Angl. p. 586, 

+ R Bacon, apud Angl. Sacr. tom. 2. p. 344. 

t Id. ibid. Baleus de Script. Britan. p. 304. &c. 
I A. Wood. Antiq. Oxon, I. 1. p. 136. Leland, de Script. Britan, tom. 2. p. 1. 
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ſtom of thoſe times, to Paris, where he ſoon became famous for 
his uncommon proficiency in all the ſciences . Though he was 
much admired and careſſed at that univerſity, where many of the 
moſt ingenious men in Europe then reſided, he returned into his 
native country, A. D. 1240, being then about twenty-ſix years of 
age f. As the love of learning was his ruling paſſion, he ſettled 
at Oxford, and entered into the Franciſcan order of monks in 
that city, that he might proſecute his ſtudies in tranquillity, and 
with advantage. | | 

Our Bacon ſoon abandoned the beaten track which was pur- 
ſued by the ſcholars of that period, who ſpent their time in the 
ſtudy of very faulty tranſlations of the works of Ariſtotle, and in 
reading commentaries on thoſe works which had been written by 
men who did not well underſtand their original language. That 
he might not miſ-ſpend his time in the ſame manner, he made 
himſelf a perfect maſter of the Greek tongue. Not contented with 
this, he applied directly to the ſtudy of nature, and engaged in 
a courſe of laborious, expenſive, and well- conducted experiments, 
as the only 1acans of arriving at certainty, and of making uſeful 
diſcoveries J. By the generofity of his friends and patrons he 
was enabled to expend on thoſe experiments, in twenty years, no 
leis 2 lum than two thouſand pounds, equal in weight of filver 
to M chouſand pounds, and in efficacy to thirty thouſand pounds 
of our money at preſent [. This was indeed a great ſum ; but 
no money was ever better employed : for in the courſe of thoſe 
experiments he made a greater number of uſeful and ſurpriſing 


diſcoveries in geometry, aſtronomy, phyſics, optics, mechanics, 


and cbymiſtry, than ever were made by one man in an equal 


ſpace of time. 


* A, Wood. Antiq. Oxon. I. 1, p. 136. 
+ Onden de Script. Eceleſ. tom. 3. p. 191. | 
+ Bacon. Opus Majus, p. 445+ &. A. Wood. Hiſt, Oxon. 1. 1. p. 136. 
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But the world was long deprived of the advantage, and Bacon 


of the honour of thoſe diſcoveries, by the ignorance, envy, and 
malice of the monks of his order. For believing, or pretending 
to believe, that he was a magician, and held a criminal inter- 
courſe with infernal ſpirits, they put him under cloſe. confine- 
ment, and prohibited him from ſending any of his writings out 
of his monaſtery, except to the Pope *. In this confinement he 
languiſhed ſeveral years; till having ſent a copy of his Opus 
Majus to Pope Clement IV. A. D. 1266, that pontiff procured 
him ſome mitigation of his ſufferings, if not his full liberty +. 
But he did not very long enjoy that relaxation, as he was again 
impriſoned by Jerom de Efculo, General of the Franciſcan order, 
A. D. 1278; becauſe his works, it was pretended, contained 
ſome ſuſpected novelties 4. In this ſecond confinement Bacon 
continued about eleven or twelve years, when he was ſet at li- 
berty by Pope Nicolas IV. at the earneſt requeſt of ſeveral noble- 
men ||. Though he was now old, and no doubt much broken 
by his long and cruel ſufferings, he ſtill continued to proſecute 
his ſtudies, by poliſhing his former works, and compoſing new 
ones, till death put an end to all his calamities, and all his la- 
bours, at Oxford, June 11. A. D. 1292 *. 


Me cannot but lament that Friar Bacon met with ſo many dif- | 


couragements in the purſuit of uſeful knowledge, If he had lived 
in better times, or if he had even been permitted to proſecute 
that courſe of inquiries and experiments in which he engaged af- 
ter his return from Paris, it is highly probable that the world 
would have had many valuable diſcoveries that are ſtill un- 
known. An excellent modern writer having enumerated ſome of 
Bacon's diſcoveries, viz. — His diſcovery of the exact length of 


® R. Bacon. Epiſt. ad Clement, IV. apud Biograph. Britan. vol. 1. p. 343. 


+ 1d. ibid. p 345. 
+ Wadding Annal. Frat. Minor, tom. 2. p. 449. Spondan. Annal. A. D. 1278. 
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the ſolar year, and a method of correcting all the errors in the 
kalendar ; — his diſcovery of the art of making reading-glaſles, 
the camera obſcura, microſcopes, teleſcopes, and various other 
mathematical and aſtronomical inſtruments; — his diſcovery of 
gunpowder, of the method of making elixirs, tinctures, ſolutions, 
and of performing all the chymical operations that are now in 
uſe ; — his diſcoveries of the nature of the mechanical powers, and 
of the beſt methods of applying and combining them in the con- 
ſtruction of machines for performing many uſeful and ſurpriſing 
operations; — his diſcoveries in medicine, for curing diſeaſes, 
and prolonging life; — this writer, I ſay, having enumerated 
theſe diſcoveries, proceeds in the following manner. — © Theſe 
“are wonderful diſcoveries for a man to make, in ſo ignorant an 
age, who had no maſter to teach him, but ſtruck it all out of 
« his own brain: but it is ſtill more wonderful, that ſuch diſ- 
© coveries ſhould lie ſo long concealed, till in the next ſucceeding 
“ centuries other people ſhould ſtart up, and lay claim to the me- 
« rit of theſe very inventions, to which Bacon alone had a 
right *. * CO | 
According to Leland, Bale, and other literary hiſtorians, the His writings. 
writings of Friar Bacon were very numerous . But it plainly 
appears, that theſe writers have divided one work into many, 
and, by multiplying titles, have repreſented them as much more 
numerous than they really were F. It is to be hoped, that ſome 
man of learning, leiſure, and induſtry, and placed in favourable 
circumſtances, will ſoon ariſe, who, by employing his time in 
collecting, arranging, and publiſhing all the genuine works of 
the illuſtrious Roger Bacon, will do honour to his country, and 


* Dr Friend's Hiſtory of phyſic, vol. 2. p. 239. edit. 4. 
F Leland de Script. Britan, tom. 2. p. 258. Bale, Script, Britan, Cent. 4. p. 342. 
+ See Biograph. Britan, Life of R. Bacon. | 
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juſtice to the memory of one of the greateſt men it ever pro- 
duced, | | | 
Michael Scot of Balwirie was born in the laſt years of the 
twelfth, or the firſt of the thirteenth century, at the ſeat of his 
family, in the county of Fife in Scotland“. Having received the 
firſt part of his education 1n his native country, he was ſent to 
Oxford, where many of the Scottiſh youth in thoſe times proſe- 
cuted their ſtudies. How long our author continued at Oxford, 
is unknown; but, according to the cuſtom of other lovers of 
learning, he went from thence to Paris, where he obtained the 
higheſt academical honours, and the title of the Mathematician 
among the learned, and of the Magician among the vulgar T. The 
fame of his learning procured him an invitation from the Em- 
peror Frederick II. who was by far the moſt learned prince in 
Europe, and the greateſt encourager and patron of learned men 
that flouriſhed in the thirteenth century. One of the literary 
projects of that excellent prince was, to procure Latin tranſlations 
of the works of Ariſtotle, and of the other philoſophers and phy- 
ſicians of Greece; and in the execution of this project, Michael 
Scot was employed during ſome part of the time that he reſided 
at the Imperial court. For this taſk he was believed to be better 
qualified than many other ſcholars, by his knowledge of Ariſtotle's 
philoſophy, and of the Greek and Arabic languages. Accordingly 
we are told by Friar Bacon, that the tranſlatious of the phyſical 
and mathematical works of Ariſtotle, and of his beſt commenta- 


tors, that were publiſhed by Michael Scot A. D. 1230, were the 


cauſe of the high admiration and ſupreme authority which that 
philoſopher obtained among the Latins after that period 4. Ti:cie 
tranilations our author dedicated ro his illuſtrious Patron the Em- 


* Dempſter, lib. 12. P. 494. | 
+ Does Hiſt Univerf, Parif. tom. 3. p. 701. Bale, de Script. Britan. Cent. 4. P. 351. 


} R. Bacon. Opus Majus, p. 36. 37, 
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peror Frederick II. at whoſe deſire they had been undertaken and 
executed, 

Michael Scot, like many of his contemporaries, ſpent too much 
of his time and thought in the ſtudy of aſtrology. On this vain 
fallacious ſcience he compoſed a very voluminous work, at the 
command of the ſame Emperor, to whom he was aſtrologer; an 
office which was in thoſe times both lucrative and honourable * 
He was alſo keenly engaged in the ſtudy of alchymy, or the tranſ- 
mutation of metals; and wrote a book on the nature of the ſun 
and moon, which, in the myſtical language of alchymiſts, ſig- 
nify gold and ſilver f. Influenced by the prevailing taſte of the 


times in which he flouriſhed, he even applied to the ſtill more 


frivolous ſtudies of chiromancy and phyſiognomy, which pretend 


to teach the art of diſcovering the diſpoſitions and fortunes of 


men, by the lines of their hands, and features of their faces. 
In a word, the following character of this author, drawn by one 
who had ſtudied his works, ſeems to be very juſt: He was 
one of the greateſt philoſophers, mathematicians, phyſicians, 
“ and linguiſts of his age, and, had he not been too much ad- 
« dicted to the vain ſtudies of judicial aſtrology, alchymy, phy- 
„ fiognomy, and chiromancy, he would have deſerved better of 
the republic of letters. His too great curioſity in theſe matters 
* made the vulgar. look upon him as a magician; though none 
* ſpeaks or writes more reſpectfully of God and religion than he 
does 4.“ So ſtrong were the convictions of his country- 
men that he was a magician, that Dempſter aſſures us, many 
people in Scotland in his time dared not ſo much as to touch his 
works ||. | 

After the death of his ufirious patron, the Emperor Fre- 


derick II. A. D. 1250, our author returned into Britain, where he 


* "PRE de Script. Ang. p. 526. | | 
+ Mackenzie's Lives of Scots Writers, vol. 1. P. 211. + Id. ibid. p. 214. 
| Tanner, p. 526, | | 
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is aid to have lived to a very * age, and to have died A. D. 
1290 *. | | | 
John Duns Scotus was ſo famous for his genius and learning, 
th.. England, Scotland, and Ireland, have contended for the ho- 
nour of his birth T. This controverſy I ſhall not take upon me 
to determine; though his name ſeems to favour the opinion, that 
he was born at Duns in Berwickſhire, or the Merle, in Scotland F. 


The preciſe time of his birth is alſo unknown; but from ſeveral 


circumſtances it appears moſt probable, that it was about A. D. 
1265. He entered, when he was very young, into a monaſtery 
of the Franciſcans at Newcaſtle; who, diſcovering the quickneſs 
of his genius, ſent him to Merton college in Oxford, to proſecute 
his ſtudies ||. In this famous ſeat of learning, our young ſcholar 
ſoon became conſpicuous by the rapidity and facility with which 


| he advanced in the acquiſition of all the ſciences. In particular, 


he greatly excelled all his contemporaries in the admired art of 
logical difputation, by the quickneſs and ſubtilry of his diſtinc- 
tions, and the fecundity of his invention. He made great pro- 
greſs in natural and moral philoſophy, and in all the different 
branches of mathematical learning ; after which he applied to the 


ſtudy of the Civil and Canon law, and ſchool-divinity *. When 


our author had for ſome time enjoyed a fellowſhip in his own 
college, he was advanced to the theological chair in the univer- 


fity, A. D. 1301: A ſtation for which he was admirably fitted, 


and in which he had an opportunity of diſplaying, to great advan- 
tage, the immenſe ſtores of learning which he had amaſſed. Ac- 
cordingly we are told, that his lectures on the ſentences of Peter 
Lombard were attended by incredible multitudes of hearers, and 
received with great applauſe. For at the time when theſe lec- 
tures were delivered, we are aſſured, that there were no fewer 


Bale, cent. 4. p. 252. n Du Pin. Cent. 14. p. 52. 

+ Mackenzie's Lives, vol. 1. p. 215. Bruckeri Hiſt, Philoſ. tom. 3. P. 826. 
Ss Bruckeri Hiſt, Philoſ. tom. 3. p. 826. Cave Hiſt. Lit, Append. p. 2. 
than 
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than thirty thouſand ſtudents in the univerſity of Oxford, of 
whom many were attracted by the fame of our proteſſor's elo- 
quence and learning *. Theſe admired lectures have been print- 
ed, and, together with ſonie comments upon them, fill fax folio 


volumes . 


Oxford was not long permitted to enjoy the advantage of ſo 


pupular a profeſſor. For he was commanded by the general of 
his order, A. D. 1304, to remove to Paris, to defend his doctrine 
of the immaculate conception of the Virgin Mary, which was 
impugned by the divines of that city. This he performed with 
great applauſe, in an aſſembly of the univerſity of Paris, called 
for the determination of that important queſtion, The ad verſa- 
ries of the immaculate conception collected all their force on this 
occaſion, and produced no fewer, it is ſaid, than two hundred 
objections to that doctrine. * Scotus heard them with great 
« compoſure; and in his reply, he recapitulated all their objec- 
« tions, and refuted them with as much eaſe as Sampſon broke 
* the cords of the Philiſtines; after which he proved, by many 
« ſtrong arguments, to the amazement and conviction of all his 
© hearers, that the moſt holy Virgin was conceived without the 
e ſtain of original ſin. The univerſity of Paris beſtowed on him 
e the title of the /ubtile Doctor, as a reward for his victory in this 
famous diſpute 7.” One of this illuſtrious aſſembly, who was 
a ſtranger to the perſon, but not to the fame, of Scotus, was 
ſo much charmed, that he cried out, — This is either an angel 
from heaven, a devil from hell, or John Duns Scotus ||.” 
When Scotus had continued about four years at Paris, he was 
ſent by Gonſalvo, the general of the Franciſcan order, to Cologne, 


A. D. 1308, to found an univerſity in that city, in imitation of 


* Bruckeri Hiſt, Philoſ. tom. 3. p. 826. A. Wood, I, 1. p. 80. Cave, Append. ad 
Hiſt, Lit. p. 2. + Du Pin. Cent. 14, chap. 5. : 

1 Bulzi Hiſt. Univ. Parif. tom. 4. p. 70. 

Hugo Cavillus in Vita J. Duns Scoti. 
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that of Paris, and to defend his favourite doctrine of the imma- 
culate conception againſt the diſciples of Albert the Great . He 
met with a moſt honourable reception at Cologne; but died ſoon 
after his arrival, November 8. A. D. 1308, in his forty-fourth 
year, or, according to ſome hiſtorians, only in the thirty-fourth 
year of his age f. | | 

Few men of learning have been ſo much admired by their con- 
temporaries, or loaded with ſuch extravagant praiſes. by their fol- 
lowers, who from him were called Scotz/fs, as John Duns Scotus. 


It may not be improper to give one example of the pompous 


ſtrain of theſe panegyrics. He was ſo conſummate a philoſo- 
* pher, that he could have been the inventor of philoſophy, if it 
*© had not before exiſted. His knowledge of all the myſterics of 


religion was ſo profound and perfect, that it was rather intui- 


te tive certainty than belief, He deſcribed the divine nature as 
if he had ſeen God; — the attributes of celeſtial ſpirits, as if 
“he had been an angel; — the felicities of a future ſtate, as if he 
nad enjoyed them; — and the ways of providence, as if he had 
* penetrated into all its ſecrets. He wrote ſo many books, that 
* one man is hardly able to read them, and no one man is able 
* to underſtand them. He would have written more, if he had 
„ compoſed with leſs care and accuracy. Such was our immor- 
* tal Scotus, the moſt ingenious, acute, and ſubtile, of the ſons 
* of men J.“ It is related of him, that he ſometimes fell into 
ſuch profound meditations, that he remained ſeveral hours mo- 
tionleſs, and inſenſible to all external objects ||. In a word, it 
may be affirmed,” without exaggeration, that few men ever poſ- 
ſeſſed a more fertile invention, a more retentive memory, a more 
acute and penetrating genius, or a more unremitting application 
to ſtudy, than John Duns Scotus; but, unfortunately for him, 


* Bulzi Hiſt. tom. 4. p. 050. + Id. ibid. Hugo Cavillus in Vita. 
t Bruckeri Hiſt. Philoſ. tom. 3. p. 828. n. 
Hugo Cavillus, in Vita J. D. S. ch. z. 
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and for the world, all thoſe noble talents were miſapplied and 
waſted on the ſubtilties of ſchool-philoſophy, and the abſurdities 
of ſchool-divinity. Conſidering the ſhortneſs of his life, he was 
one of the moſt voluminous writers that ever lived. Many of his 
writings have been ſeveral times printed; but the moſt complete 
edition of his works is that which was publiſhed by Waddingus, 
at Lyons, A. D. 1639, in twelve volumes folio *. Theſe works, 
which were ſo highly admired that about twenty different authors 
wrote commentaries upon them, are now conſigned to duſt, and 
almoſt quite neglected. 

William Ockham, one of the moſt diſtinguiſhed diſciples of 
John Duns Scorus, and the founder of a ſect of ſchoolmen called 
Ockhaniifts, was born at Ockham, in Surry, about A. D. 1280 J. 
When he was very young, he entered into the order of St Fran- 
cis, and proſecuted his ſtudies with great ardour and ſucceſs, 
firſt at Oxford, and atterwards at Paris J. In both theſe univerſi- 
ties he was a conſtant hedrer, and great admirer of Scotus; but 
being of a bold inquiſitive ſpirit, he did not yield an implicit 
faith to all the doctrines of his illuſtrious maſter. On the contra- 
ry, he impugned ſome of his opinious with fo much vigour and 
ſucceſs, that he obtained many followers, who, on that account, 


were called Cchhamrſs; and ſometimes Nommatls, becauſe they wa- 


ged a long and fierce war againſt another ſect of ſchoolmen, call- 
al Rea TA abont certain metaphy ſical ſubtilties which neither of 
them underſtood ||. 

Ockham acted a very conſpicuous part in thoſe violent ifoutes 
which. diſquieted the Chriſtian world during the pontificate of 


John XXII. from A. D. 1316 to A. D. 1334; and in all thoſe diſ- 


putes he oppoſed the heretical principles nd ambitions preten- 
vas of the Pope with great vivacity and courage. He was made 


* Du Pin. Cent. 14. | + Bruckeri Hit, Philoſoph. tom. 3. p. 946. 
+ Leland, de Script. Britzn. tom. 2# h. 323. | 
| Vide Bruckeri Hiſt, Phil. tom. 3. p. 904. — 912. 
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Provincial of the Franciſcans in England, in a general aſſembly 


of the order, A. D. 1322; and in that aſſembly he very boldly 


defended the principles of that party of the Frinciſcans who were 
called the Spiritual Brethren, which the Pope had condemned as 
heretical, by two folemn decrees . He alſo impugned, with 
much vehemence, the favourite doctrine of John XXII, — That 
the ſouls of good men were not admitted to the viſion of God, 
and the happineſs of heaven, till after the reſurrection. His Ho- 
tneſs was ſo highly enraged at this preſumption, that he pro- 
nounced the terrible ſentence of excommunication againſt our au- 
thor; which obliged him to live in great privacy for ſeveral years. 
In this retirement he compoſed ſome of his works, particularly 
his Compendium of the herefies of Pope John XXII. of which he 
enumerated no fewer than ſeventy-ſeven f. 
Our author at length found a powerful protector in Lewis of 
Bavaria, Emperor of Germany, in whoſe court he took ſhelter, 
A. D. 1328 4. This prince, who had been long and cruelly per- 
ſecuted, and at laſt depoſed and excommunicated, by the Pope, 
received his fellow- ſufferer in a very gracious manner, and ap- 
pointed him one of his privy counſellors. In return for theſe fa- 


- wvours, Ockham publiſhed ſeveral treatiſes in defence of the Em- 


peror, and in oppoſition to that favourite maxim of the Papal 
court, which had been boldly avowed by Boniface VIII. A. D. 
1301, — That all emperors, kings, and princes, are ſubject to the 
ſupreme authority of the Pope in temporals as well as fpirituals ||. 
In oppoſition to this dangerous doctrine, which was not very 
ſuitable to the humble title of the Servant of Servants, Ockham 
maintained, — That the Emperor was ſubject to nonc but God in 
temporals. The learned Selden gives the following high charac- 
ter of one of our author's political treatiſes, publiſhed on this 


# Vide Bruckeri Hiſt, Phil. tom. 3. p. 847. Du Pin. Cent. 14. ch. 3. 
+ Tanner, de Script. Angl. &c p. 555. | 1 Id. ibid. 

} Bul, Hiſt, Univer, Pariſ. tom. 4. p. 7. | 
| occaſion, 
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occaſion. — © It is a moſt learned and ingenious work, which 


“ merits the higheſt commendations; and, in my opinion, it is 
ce the very beſt performance publiſhed concerning the limits of 


the ſpiritual and temporal powers *.“ So much did theſe ſpi- 


rited publications of our author contribute to ſupport the Empe- 
ror's cauſe, that he uſed to addreſs that prince in this familiar 
n * If you will defend me by your ſword, I will defend 


you by my pen f.“ 


During the life of the W his ä Ockham, aide 


in ſafety at the 1 impotent rage of three ſucceſſive Popes, John XXII. 
Benedict XII. and Clement VI. who denounced the moſt direful 
anathemas againſt him. But after the death of that prince, which 
happened October 11. A. D. 1347, he found himſelf no longer 
in a capacity to brave the Papal thunders, and was conſtrained 
to court a reconciliation with the church by the moſt humiliating 
ſubmiſſions. Some literary hiſtorians indeed ſay, that he died a- 


bout ſix months before the Emperor, his patron, April 10. A. D. 


1347 T. But this is evidently a miſtake; for, by the interceſſion 
of the Franciſcan order, he obtained abſolution from Clement VI. 
by a bull dated at Avignon, June 19. A. D. 1349, upon condi- 
tion of renouncing all his former hereſies, and ſwearing implicit 
ſubmiſſion to every Papal deciſion and mandate for the future ||. 
He did not long ſurvive this mortifying abjuration of all thoſe 
opinions which he had laboured with ſo much ardour to eſtabliſh, 
dying at Capua, in Italy, September 20. A. D. 1350 *. He was 
unqueſtionably a man of genius, induſtry, and learning, and 
would have been happier and more uſeful if he had lived in bet- 
ter times. A catalogue of his numerous works may be ſeen in 


the authors quoted below ff. According to the cuſtom of the age 


* Selden de Synedriis, 1. 1. c. 10. p. 228. 
+ Wharton, apud Cave, Hiſt. Lit. Append. p. 26. t Tanner, p. 556. 
|| Bel. Hiſt. Univerſ. Pariſ. tom. 4. P+ 317. Tanner, p. 556. 
Ir Id. ibid. Wharton, p. 26. Leland, p. 324. Bal. Cent. v. p. 396. 
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in which he flouriſhed, he was honoured with the pompous title 
of the ſmgular and invincible Doctor. 

The moſt important events in the life of the famous Dr John 
Wickliff, who is well intitled to a diſtinguiſhed place in the hiſtory 
of his country, for his noble efforts to deliver it from the intolerable 
tyranny of the church and court of Rome, have been already 
mentioned; and therefore a very brief account of his perſonal 
hiſtory, character, and literary labours, will be ſufficient in this 
place *. He was born in the pariſh of Wickliff, near Richmond, 
in the county of York, about A. D. 1324 f; and educated at Ox- 
ford, where he merited the higheſt academical honours, obtained 


ſucceſſively the government of Baliol and Canterbury colleges, 


and was advanced to the profeſlorſhip of divinity 4. His theo- 
log:cal lectures were delivered to crouded audiences, and received 
with incredible applauſe ; which contributed not a little to difle- 
minate his doctrines, which were very different from thoſe of the 
church at that time ||. In particular, he combated with great 
{ſpirit the exorbitant power and ambitious pretenſions of the court 
of Rome in temporals as well as ſpirituals ; and with equal ſpirit 
he oppoſed the encroachments of the begging friars, who were 
the great ſupporters of the Papal power **, Having entered into 
holy orders, and obtained, firſt, the living of Filingham, in Lin- 
colnſhire, and afterwards the rectory of Luterworth, in Leiceſter- 
ſhire, he further propagated his opinions, by his frequent, elo- 
quent and popular preaching f. By his numerous writings in 
the Engliſh language he ſtill further diffuſed the knowledge of 
his doctrines, and expoſed the ſloth, hypocriſy, and other vices 
of the mendicant friars, together with the various corruptions of 
the court and church of Rome. In a word, ſuch was the ſucceſs - 
of the teaching, preaching, and writings, of our author, that a 


* See chap. 2. 9 2. LS Tanner, p. 767. + Wharton, p. 50. 
Leland, p. 379. * Lewis's Liſe of Wickliff, p. 316. A. Wood, p. 181. 
tt Knyghton, col. 2663. Walſing. p 304. &c. 1 | 

| | | contemporary 
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contemporary hiſtorian, who appears to have been his moſt inve- 
terate enemy, aſſures us, —“ that more than one half of the 
«© people of England became his followers, and embraced his doc- 
&« trines *.“ The violent oppolition which he encountered from 


the Pope and clergy, the powerful ſupport he received from the 


Duke of Lancaſter, and other great men among the laity, as well 
as the time and manner of his death, have been already mention- 
ed . But it may not be improper to take notice in this place, 
that the malice of his enemies did not permit him to remain in 
quiet 1n his grave, In conſequence of a decree of the council of 
Conſtance, and a bull of Pope Martin V, directed to Robert Fle- 
ming Biſhop of Lincoln, his bones were taken up and burat, and 
the aſhes thrown into a rivulet P: An act of impotent malevo- 
lence which is hardly credible ! | | 

The Pope and clergy not only perſecuted the perſon of Dr 
Wickliff during life, and his aſhes after death, but did every 
thing in their power to blacken his character, and deſtroy his 
works. The two monkiſh hiſtorians, Walſingham and Knygh- 
ton, his contemporaries, have given him almoſt every opprobri- 
ous name in the Latin language ; but have not been able to ac- 
cuſe him of any immorality ||]. His doctrines were condemned 
by various councils after his death ; and his works which con- 
tained theſe doctrines were burnt whenever they could be found. 
Subynco Archbiſhop of Prague, in Bohemia, (where the doctrines 


of Wickliff had made great progreſs), publicly burnt more than 


two hundred volumes of his works that were beautifully written, 


and finely bound and ornamented **, About the ſame time a 


great number of his books were publicly burnt at Oxford, by a 
decree of the univerſity, and under the inſpection of the chan- 


9 Knyghton, col. 2664. + See chap. 2. $ 2. : Lewis, P. 119, 
| Walſing. p. 205. 208. 246. 283, Knyghton, col. 2644. — 2661. 
* /Eneas Sylvius Hiſt, Bohem. chap. 35. : 
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cellor *. But all theſe attempts to deſtroy the works of Wick- 
hf were ineffectual; and we have good reaſon to believe, that 


| ſome copies of all his numerous publications eſcaped. The learn- 


ed Biſhop Bale, who flouriſhed in the fixteenth century, af- 
firms, © That he had ſeen about one hundred and fitty treatiſes 
of Dr Wickliff, ſome of them in Latin, and others in Engliſh, 
His tranſlation of 
the Bible into Enghſh was one of his greateſt and moſt uſeful 
works : for a catalogue of which works the authors quoted below 
may be conſulted F. | 

The endeavours of the Pope and monks to blacken the charac- 
ter, and diminiſh the fame, of Dr Wicklift were as ineffectual as 
their attempts to deftroy his works. The ſuperiority of his ge- 
nius and learning was ſo conſpicuous, that it was acknowledged 
by his greateſt enemies. The hiſtorian Knyghton, who hated him 


| heartily for his attempt to reform the church, is conſtrained to 


* own, that no man excelled hun 1n the ſtrength and number of 
„his arguments; and that he excelled all men in the irreſiſtible 
* power of his eloquence in diſputation ||.” Walden, who was 
his moſt inveterate enemy, acknowledged, in a letter to Pope 
Martin V. © that he had often ſtood amazed beyond meaſure, at 
the excellence of his learning, the boldneſs of his aſſertions, the 
« exactneſs of his authorities, and the ſtrength of his argu- 
ments.“ The following character of this great and good 
man was drawn by an able hand, and appears to be juſt. © Dr 
* John Wickliff was a man, than whom the Chriſtian world in 
e theſe laſt ages hath not produced a greater, — He excelled all 
< his contemporaries in all the different branches of theological 
learning, and in the knowledge of the Civil and Canon law. — 


His heart was inflamed with the moſt ardent love to God, and 


* A. Wood. I. 1. p. 204. + Tanner, Bibliothee. Britan. p. 771. 
+ Id. ibid. Wharton, p. 53. Bale, Cent. vi. ch. 1. | Knyghton, col; 2664. 
Bale, Cent. vi. c. 1. p. 456. Wharton, p. 52. 5 
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“ good-will to men; which excited him to the moſt ſtrenuous ef- 


* forts to reſtore the church to its primitive purity. The emi- 


* nence of his piety and virtue his greateſt adverſaries never 
* dared to call in queſtion, and to the ſuperiority of his natural 


and acquired abilities they have been compelled to bear telli- 


„ mony *.” | 
Several other ſchool-divines and philoſophers flouriſhed in Bri- 


tain, in the thirteenth and fourteenth century, and for a ſeaſon 


enjoyed a conſiderable ſhare of literary fame; but as their works 
are now neglected, it would be improper to ſwell this ſection 


with their hiſtory. | 
The Britiſh hiſtorians of this period were very numerous; but 
only a very few of them were ſo conſpicuous for their abilities 
as to merit a place in the general hiſtory of their country ; and 
of theſe few it will be ſufficient to give a very brief account. 
Though Matthew Paris was unqueſtionably one of the moſt 
faithful and beſt informed of all the Engliſh hiſtorians of the 
thirteenth century, his own perſonal hiſtory is very imperfectly 
preſerved ; and is chiefly to: be collected from his own writings, 
We are not informed. of the particular time or place of his birth, 
nor from what family he was deſcended. The firſt circumſtance 
of his life we know with certainty 1s, that he took the habit of 
a monk, in the abbey of St Alban's, January 21. A. D. 1217 . 
In this abbey he continued long, and became ſo famous for his. 
learning, piety, and virtue, that he obtained the eſteem and con- 
fidence of ſeveral great princes, With his own ſovereign Henry 


III. he appears to have been on a very friendly and familiar foot- 


ing; not only employed in his ſervice, but entruſted with his ſe- 


crets, invited to his table, favoured with long and frequent con- 


verſations, and even aſſiſted in the compoſition of his hiſtory of: 


Bale, cent. 6. c. 1. p. 456. Wharton, p. 52. 
+ M. Paris, edit. Pariſiis, A. D. 1644, Præfat. p. 3. 
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England *. © He who wrote this (ſays he) was almoſt conſtant- 
ly with the King in his palace, at his table, or in his cloſet; 


and that prince guided his pen in writing in the molt diligent 


* and condeſcending manner .“ At the ſame time our author 
ſtood in the higheſt point of favour with Haco King of Nor- 
way, a wiſe and learned prince, with whom he correſponded 
by letters, and for whom he tranſacted ſome important affairs 
in London, to his entire ſatisfaction k. At length, when the 
monks of that kingdom had become extremely ignorant and diſ- 
orderly, Matthew Paris was eſteemed the moſt proper perſon in 
the church to be employed in an attempt to inſtruct and reform 
them. Accordingly, in compliance with a bull from Pope Inno- 
cent IV. and an earneſt application from the King of Norway, he 
made a voyage into that country, A. D. 1248, where he ſpent a- 
bout a year in reſtoring monaſtic diſcipline to its primitive ſtrict- 
neſs and regularity ||. During his reſidence in Norway, he acted 
alſo as ambaſſador for Lewis IX. King of France, whoſe friend- 
ſhip he had gained by his learning and integrity **, But though 
our author was a favourite, he was. not a flatterer of Kings. On 
the contrary, he expoſtulated with and admoniſhed his own ſo- 
vereign with much freedom, when he acted imprudently or un- 
juſtly ff. When Henry III. had granted, by charter, to one of 
his courtiers, a liberty of hunting in the lands belonging to the 
abbey of Sr Alban's, directly contrary to the privileges which he 
had before granted by charter to that abbey, our author tells us, 
that he went boldly to the King, and reproached him for this un- 
Juſt proceeding ; to which the King replied, that he had only i- 
mitated the Pope, who daily revoked the privileges he had grant- 
ed, and beſtowed them upon others, by the clauſe of Non ob/tante 
in his bulls I. No hiſtorian who hath recòrded the tranſactions 


* M. Paris, Hitt, Ang!. p. 494- 636. + Tbid. 1 bid. p. 504. col. r. 
{| Id. p. 504. col. 7, Id. p. 496. col. 1. - . ++ 16. Þ. $244. vol. 2. 
11 Id. bid. c | 
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of his own countrymen in his own times, can be compared with 
Matthew Paris for intrepidity, He cenſured without any cere- 
mony, and in the plaineſt language, the vices and follies of per- 
ſons of the higheſt rank, and greateſt power. Though he was a 
monk, he hath painted the inſatiable avarice, intolerable tyran- 
ny, unbounded luxury, and abandoned perfidy of the court of 
Rome, in ſtronger colours than any Proteſtant writer hath done *. 
From all his writings he appears to have been a man of genius, 
taſte, and learning. He was (ſays a literary hiſtorian) an ele- 
„ gant poet, an eloquent orator, an acute logician, a ſubtile phi- 
© Jofopher, a ſolid divine, a celebrated hiſtorian, and, which 
ee crowned the whole, a man juſtly famous for the purity, inte- 
« ority, innocence, and ſimplicity of his manners f.“ In his 
leiſure-hours he amuſed himſelf wich the ſtudy and practice of 
the fine arts; and (if we may believe the hiſtorian of his own ab- 
bey) he was an exquiſite ſculptor in gold, ſilver, and other me- 
tals, and the beſt painter of the age in which he flouriſhed . 
This virtuous, learned, and ingenious perſon, paid the laſt debt 
to nature, A. D. 1259, at St Alban's, where he had refided above 
forty years, and never obtained any higher office than that of hi- 
ſtoriographer |]. 

The theological works of Matthew Paris have ſhared the ſame 
fate with thoſe of many of his contemporaries ; but his hiſtorical 
labours have been more fortunate, and have ſecured the grateful 
remembrance of poſterity to their author. The greateſt and moſt 
valuable of theſe hiſtorical works is intitled Z;oria Major, which is a 
very full hiſtory of England, from the Conqueſt, A. D. 1066, to 
the 43d of Henry III. A. D. 1259. In the firlt part of that work, 
from the Conqueſt to A. D. 1235, our author was much indebted 
to the labours of Roger de Wendover, his predeceiior in the office 


vn. opera M. paris, paſſim. Edwardi Brown, Appendix ad ſaſeicuilum rerum 
expetendarum, p. 415. — 436. + Pit's Relat. Scriptor. ſcript. 367. 


+ Tanneri Biblioth, Britan- p. 573. „ © 
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of hiſtoriographer, in the abbey of St Alban's, and it was conti- 
nued after his death to A. D. 1273, by William Riſhanger his 
ſucceſſor in that office * For the honour of his own abbey, our 
author wrote the lives of the two Offas Kings of Mercia, (of 
whom Offa II. was the founder of that abbey), and alſo the lives 
of the twenty-three firſt abbots of St Alban's. To theſe works 
he ſubjoined Additamenta (additions), containing certain facts, pa- 
pers, letters, ſpeeches, &c. which had not come to his know- 
ledge in due time, or which he had neglected to inſert in their 
proper places. The above hiſtorical compoſitions have been ſe- 
veral times printed , and will be peruſed with pleaſure by every 
lover of Engliſh hiſtory and antiquities, who can forgive our 
author for believing and introducing ſo many ridiculous miracles, 
apparitions, predictions, &c.; becauſe that kind of credulity was 
the folly of the times rather than of the man. The firſt part of 
Matthew of Weſtminſter's Flowers of Hiſtory, from the creation 
of the world to the conqueſt of England, is ſaid to be almoſt 
an exact tranſcript of a work of Matthew Paris which hath 
never been printed. Beſides all theſe, our author made an a- 
bridgement of his Hiſtoria Major, or Larger Hiſtory of England, 
with the title of Z:foria Minor; which is ſtill preſerved in MSS f. 
33. We know {till leſs of the perſonal hiſtory of Thomas Wykes 
— than of his contemporary Matthew Paris. He was a regular ca- 
non, of the order of St Auguſtine, in the abbey of Oſney, near 
Oxford; and improving his favourable ſituation for the acquiſi- 
tion of learning, became famous for the variety and extent of his 
erudition. Beſides ſeveral other works on different ſubjects, he 
compoſed a hiſtory or chronicle of England, from the Conqueſt, 
A. D. 1066, to A. D. 1304, ſoon after which period it is probable 
he died ||. | 7 
* Tanneri Biblioth. Britan. p. 757. 634. 


+ London, A D. 1640.—1684 Paris, 1544. 4 Tanner. Bibliothee. p- 572. 
1 Vide Hiſtoriæ Anglicanz Scriptores Quinque Oxoniæ, A. D. 1687. 
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Walter Hemmingford was a monk 1 in the abbey of Giſburn, in 
Yorkſhire, of the ſame order with Thomas Wykes, and alſo wrote 
a hiſtory of England nearly of the ſame period, beginning at the 
Conqueſt, and ending A. D. 1347, in which year he died “. We 
do not ſo much as know with certainty to what monaſteries John 
de Trokelowe, and Henry de Blaneforde, two monks who wrote 
| hiſtories of the reign of Edward II. belonged, and therefore they 
are mentioned here only to recommend their works, together with 
that of the anonymous monk of Malmſbury, on the ſame ſubject, 
to the attention of Engliſh: antiquaries and hiſtorians, as con- 


found . | 
Robert de Aveſbury, * was Nine of the Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury's' court, compoſed a hiſtory of England in his own 


„Regis Angliæ Domini Edwardi Tertii poſt Conqueſtum, Proce- 
“ rumque; tactis primitus quibuſdam geſtis in tempore patris 


et Franciæ, ac in Aquitania et Britannia, non humana fed Dei 
potentia, contigerunt; per Robertum de Aveſbury, Curiz Can- 
tuarienſis Regiſtri Cuſtodem, compilata.“— i. e.— The won- 
* derful acts of the Magnificent King Lord Edward the Third 
after the Conqueſt, and of his Nobles; to which is premiſed 
ſome hints of the tranſactions in the time of his father Edward 
the Second, in the kingdoms of England, Scotland, and France, 
* as alſo in Aquitain and Britanny, which happened, not by the 
power of man, but of God; compiled by Robert of Aveſbury, 
Keeper of the Regiſter of the Court of Canterbury.” 

Our author was probably ann by death from finiſhing his 


cc 
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* Vide Hiloriz * Scriptores Quinque, Oxoniz, A. D. 1687. Walteri Ilem- 
mingſord Hiſtoria a Tho. Hearn, edit. Oxon, 1731, tom 2. 


+ Johannes de Trokelowe Anual, &c. a T. Hearn, edit. Oxon, 1629. 
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plan; for his hiſtory reaches only to the thirtieth of Edward III. 
A. D. i356. He appears to have been at great pains to procure 
the moſt authentic information; and his work is valuable for the 
ſincerity with which it is written, and the original papers it con- 


tains “ 
Nicholas | Nicholas Trivet, ſon of Sir " WER Trivet of the county of 
Tivet. 
Norfolk, was born about A. D. 1258, and in his youth became a 


Dominican friar in London. Having a genius and taſte for learn- 
ing, he proſecuted his ſtudies with great ſpirit and diligence, firſt 
at Oxford, and afterwards at Paris. Soon after his return to Eng- 
land, he was choſen prior of his monaſtery, and diſcharged the 
duties of that office, with great honour to himſelf, and advantage 
to the ſociety, to the time of his death, A. D. 1328. He was a 
voluminous writer on various ſubjects in philoſophy and divinity; 
hut he is introduced in this place becauſe he was the author of 
| Hiſtorical Annals from A. D. 1130, to A. D. 1307 T. Of this 
= | work he gives the following account in his preface. When I 
| * ſtudied at Paris, I read the hiſtories of France and Normandy * 
with great care, and faithfully extracted out of them every 
thing that related to the Engliſh nation. From theſe extracts, — 
“together with what I collected from our Engliſh chronicles, — 
« what came to my own knowledge, —and what I learned from 
the information of men worthy of credit, —I have compoſed 
« the following hiſtory of the kings of England of the Planta- 
« ginet family, from Henry II. to our own times. But though - | 
© I have beſtowed my chief attention on the affairs of England, 5 
« have occaſionally introduced ſuch accounts of the tranſactions 
«© of the contemporary popes, emperors of Germany, kings of 
* France, and ſome orher Princes, as had come co my knowledge, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


* Roberti de Aveſbury Hiſtoria, a Tho. Hearn, edit. Oxon, a D. Nee 
{ Leland, De Script. Britan. t. 2. p. 326. 
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© in order to render my work more univerſally uſeful and agree- 
te able *.“ | 

It would be tedious to many readers to peruſe the ſhort me- 
moirs which remain of the other hiſtorians of this period, as of 
Matthew of Weſtminiter, Ralph Higden, Henry Knyghton, John 
de Fordun, Adam de Merimuthe, Thomas Stubbs, William 
Thorn, &c. &c.; and therefore ſuch as with to be acquainted 
with them, are referred to the authors quoted below F, 


Poetaſters abound in every age; but real and great poets, who 


do honour to their country, and merit a place in its hiſtory, are 
commonly very few. Of ſuch excellent poets, who were alſo men 
of uncommon worth and learning, I know only three, viz. John 
Gower, Geoffrey Chaucer, and John Barbour, who flouriſhed in 
Britain in the preſent period. 

That John Gower, or rather Sir John Gower, was of an an- 
cient and opulent family is highly probable; but where that fa- 
mily was ſeated is not certainly known . He was born about 
A. D. 1320, and having received a learned education, and attain- 
ed a proper age, he engaged in the ſtudy of the law at the Inner 
Temple, with ſuch diligence, that he became eminent in his pro- 
feſſion ||. His application to theſe ſeverer ſtudies did not divert 
him from courting the muſes at his leiſure-hours, and that with 
ſo much ſucceſs, that he became one of the moſt admired poets 
of the age in which he flouriſhed. Beſides ſeveral ſmaller pieces, 
he compoſed three poems of conſiderable length, in three different 
languages, Latin, French, and Engliſh. To theſe poems he gave 
the three following fanciful and pedantic titles. — Speculum Medi- 
tantis, — Vox Clamantis, — Confeſſio Amantis . Speculum Meditantis, 
written in French, is a moral you recommending fidelity and 


. Nicolai Triveti Annal. edit. Oxon. 1719. p. 2. 
4 Leland, Bale, Pits, Tanner, &c. f Biograph. Britan, * edit. vol. 4. p. 2242. 
I Tanner, p 335. Id. ibid. | 
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mutual love to married perſons, by examples out of various hi- 
ſtories. Vox Clamantis, written in Latin, is a hiſtorical poem or 
chronicle of the inſurrection of the Commons in the reign of 
Richard II. The ſolemnity of the ſtyle, and lowneſs of the ſub- 
ject of this poem, gives it in ſome places a burleſque appearance, 
as 1n the following catalogue of the leaders of the inſurgents. 


Matte vocat, cui Thome venit, neque Symme retardat, 
Bitteque, Cibbe, ſimul Hykke, venire jubent. 
Colle furit, quem Gibbe juval nocumenta parantes, 
Cum quibus ad dammum Wille coire vovit. 
Grigge rapit, dum Daive Arebit, comes oft quibus Hobbe 
Lorkin, et in medio non minor eſſe putat, | 
Hudde ferit quos Judde terit, dum, Tibbe Juvatur _ 
Fakke domos que viros vellit, &t enſe necat, Oc. Sr. 


Theſet two poems are ſtill in MSS. Cone 2 2 written in 


Engliſh at the deſire of Richard II. is a poetical ſyſtem of mora- 


lity, illuſtrated by many amuſing tales, happily invented, and 


naturally introduced. This poem hath been ſeveral times print- 
ed *. Our author hath left various ſpecimens of his, {kill in di- 


vinity, logic, natural philotophy, and alchymy. He appears to 
have been fond of writing; and laments, i in a very pathetic ſtrain, 
that by the failure of his fight in his old age, he was conſtrained to 


lay afide his pen T. He died A. D. 1402, and was buried in the 


conventual church of St Mary Overie, in Southwark, which he 
had rebuilt chiefly at his own expence. Upon the whole, Sir 
John Gower was evidently a man of uncommon genius, extenſive 
learning, and amiable manners, one of the fathers of Engliſh 
poetry, and one of the firſt who wrote with any conſiderable ſuc- 


ceſs in the Engliſh language. 


25 Biographia, vol. 4. p. 2244. + Ibid, p. 2246. 
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dorned by the captive kings of France and Scotland 4. 
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Geoffrey Chaucer, the contemporary and intimate friend of 
Gower, was born in London about A. D. 1328; but all attempts 
to diſcover the names and rank of his parents, (though they were 
certainly neither obſcure nor indigent), have been unſucceſsful &. 
When he had ſpent ſome years in proſecuting his ſtudies, firſt at 
Cambridge, and afterwards at Oxford, for his further i Improvement, 
he viſited France, and ſome other foreign countries; and on his 
return from his travels, he became a ſtudent of law in the Middle 
Temple . But this ſtudy not being agreeable to his taſte, he re- 
ſolved .to try his fortune at court; for which he was admirably 
qualified, being remarkably handſome in his perſon, elegant in 


his manners, an univerſal ſcholar, and an admired poet, He 
accordingly obtained the honourable place of page to Edward III. 


A. D. 1359, when that illuſtrious prince was in the ſummit of 
his proſperity, and the Engliſh court in its higheſt ſplendour, a- 
In this 
ſtation he rendered himſelf ſo agreeable to his royal maſter, that 
he obtained many ſubſtantial marks of his favour, and enjoyed 
an income of no leſs than one thouſand pounds a- year, equiva- 
lent” to twelve thouſand pounds at preſent [. In this flouriſhing 
ſtate of his affairs, he married Philippa Rouet, fitter to the — 
mous Catharine Lady Swynford, then the miſtreſs, and after- 


wards the wife, of John of Gaunt Duke of Lancaſter, the King's 
third ſon **, 


By this marriage a connection which he had form- 
ed with the Duke of Lancaſter was much ſtrengthened, and for 
ſome time contributed to his promotion ; but afterwards involved 
him in no little trouble, by engaging him in all the political in- 
trigues of that ambitious prince. In particular, the Duke of 


| Lancaſter having eſpouſed the cauſe of Wickliff, from political 


* Chaucer's Works, London, 1721, p. 486, col. 1. 
1 Bale, p. 525. Leland, p. 419. 

t Chaucer's Life, prefixed to his works, edit. 1721. | | Biogra. Britan, p. 1296. 
** Life of Chaucer, | 
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views, and out of hatred to the clergy, our author engaged with 
warmth, and from principle, in the ſame cauſe, In conſequence 
of this having eſpouſed the party of John Comberton Mayor of 
London, A. D. 1382, a zealous Wickliffite; and that party ha- 
ving been ruined by the ſuperior power of the court and clergy, 
Chaucer, with ſome others, eſcaped to the continent. Here he 
lived privately ſeveral years, till he had ſpent his whole eſtate in 
ſupporting himſelf and his fellow-exiles ; which obliged him to 
return ſecretly into England. Soon after his return, he was ap- 
prehended, and put in priſon; where, by threats and promiſes, 
he was prevailed upon to diſcloſe rhe ſecrets of his party, by 
which he obtained his liberty, but brought upon himſelf an un- 
ſupportable load of calumny *. In this deplorable reverſe of for- 
tune, our author retired to Woodſtock, and gave vent to his me- 
lancholy in that ſweet plaintive performance, — The Teſtament of 
Love; — which begins in this manner: — Alas! Fortune, alas! 

& I that ſome tyme in delicious houres was wont to enjoy bliſsful 
© ſtoundes, am now dryve, by unhappy hevineſſe, to bewaile my 
* ſondrie yvels in tene T.“ When under this cloud, A. D. 1391, 
he compoſed another of his proſe works, intitled, — The con- 
„ cluſions of the Aſtrolabie, — for the uſe of his ſecond 1on 
„Lewis: — A work which diſcovers an extenſive knowledge in 
aſtronomy, with an admirable faculty of communicating that 
knowledge to a child only ten years of age T. A few years after 
this, our author's affairs began to take a more favourable turn, 
His ancient friend and patron, John of Gaunt Duke of Lancaſter, 
(now become his brother-in-law, by his marriage with Lady 
Swynford), having, after a great variety of adventures, recovered 
his influence at the court of England, procured him ſeveral 


grants from the crown; which enabled him to ſpend the laſt years 


of his life in eaſe and plenty, at his ſeat of Dunnington caſtle, 


* See Chaucer's Teſtament of Love, p: 487:=495-. + Ibid, p. 479. 


+ Chaucer's Works, p. 439. 
: Dear 
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near Newbury *. On the acceſſion of Henry IV. the ſon of his 
late brother and patron the Duke of Lancaſter, he found it neceſ- 
ſary to make a journey to London, where he died, October 25. 
A. D. 1400, in the ſeventy-third year of his age T. Whoever 
reads the works of Chaucer with attention, will be ſurpriſed at 
the variety and extent of his learning, as well as charmed with 
the fertility of his invention, the ſweetneſs of his numbers, (for 
the times in which he lived), and all the other marks of a great 
and cultivated genius. The writer of his life prefixed to Mr Ur- 
ry's edition of his works, hath given him the following charac- 
ter, and produced ſufficient evidence that he deſerved it: In 
* one word, he was a great ſcholar, a pleaſant wit, a candid cri- 
tic, a ſociable companion, a ſtedfaſt friend, a grave philoſopher, 
a temperate ceconomiſt, and a pious Chriſtian,” Should ſuch a 
man ever be forgotten ? 

John Barber, or Barbour, an eminent divine, hiſtorian, and 
poet, was born in the city of Aberdeen about A. D. 1330 4. Ha- 
ving received a learned education, he entered into holy orders, 
and was promoted by King David II. to the archdeaconry of A- 
berdeen, A. D. 1356. His love of learning was ſo ſtrong, that 
he continued to proſecute his ſtudies after his promotion. With 
this view he prevailed upon his own ſovereign King David Bruce, 
with whom he was in great favour, to apply to Edward III. for 
permiſſion to ſtudy at Oxford; which was granted, in the fol- 
lowing terms, — Edward, &c.— Know ye, that we have taken 


cc 


e 


under our protection, (at the requeſt of David de Bruce), John 


* Barber, Archdeacon of Aberdeen, with three ſcholars in his 
„company, in coming into our kingdom of England, in order 
to ſtudy in the univerſity of Oxford, and perform his ſcholaſtic 
« exerciſes, and in remaining there, and in returning into his 
* own country of Scotland; and we hereby grant him our ſafe- 


* Biographia, vol, 4. p. 1303. + Ibid, 
+ dume's Hiſt, Douglas, p. 30. 31, Nicolſon's Scots Hiſt, p. 145. 
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| * conduct, which is to continue in force for one year, Witneſs 
| the King, at Weſtminſter, A. D. 1357, Auguſt 13. .“ Our 
Archdeacon was not only famous for his extenſive knowledge in 
| | the philoſophy and divinity of thoſe times, but ſtill more admi- 
red for his admirable genius for Enghth poetry; in which he 
| compoſed a hiſtory of the life and glorious actions of Robert 
| Bruce King of Scotland, at the defire of King David Bruce, his 
ſon, who granted him a conſiderable penſion for his encourage- | 
ment, which he generouſly beſtowed on an hoſpital at Aberdeen +. 1 
| While he was engaged in this work, he obtained permiſſion and 45 
| | | ſafe- conduct from Edward III. A. D. 1365, to travel through 2 
| England into France, with fix horſemen his attendants |, He fi- 
| niſhed his hiſtory of the heroic Robert Bruce A. D. 1373; a work 
| : not only remarkable for a copious circumſtantial detail of the ex- 
| ploits of that illuſtrious prince, and his brave companions in 
arms, Randolff Earl of Moray, and the Lord James Douglas, but 
3B | alſo for the beauty of its ſtyle, which is not inferior to that of his 
contemporary Chaucher ||. The time and circumſtances of our 


28 
author's death are not known. 
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r.. 


Hiſtory of the chief Seminaries of Learning in Great Britain, from 4 
A. D. 1216 7% A. D. 1399. Fe 


Schools efta- LL the different kinds of ſchools which were eſtabliſhed in 


blith--+ 1 >" "IE" | . . . '. 
former ay Britain in the preceding period, continued to flourith in 
riod continu- the preſent. In general, we are atlured by the moſt learned man 
* Rymer. Fad. tom. 6. p. 31, Tanner, p. 73. 
1 Rymer, tom. 6. p. 478. Mackenzie's Lives, &c. v. 1. p. 296. 
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of the thirteenth century, Roger Bacon, that there never had been 
ſo great an appearance of learning, and ſo general an application to 
ſtudy, in ſo many different faculties, as in his time, when ſchools 


were erected in every city, town, burgh, and caſtle “. But all 


theſe cathedral, conventual, Jewiſh, and other illuſtrious ſchools, 


have been already deſcribed 7. 
A very great and advantageous change in the ſtate of the two 


_ univerſities of England took place in the preſent period, and me- 


rits our attention. In former times the teachers and ſcholars 
lodged and ſtudied in private houſes or halls, which they rented 
from the citizens. This was attended with many inconvenien- 
cies, and gave occaſion to frequent quarrels between the ſcholars 
and citizens, about the rents of houſes J. Various methods were 
employed to prevent theſe quarrels, which diſturbed the peace 
and even threatened the deſtruction of the univerſities, In parti- 
cular, Henry III. A. D. 1231, appointed two reſpectable citizens, 
and two maſters of arts, to be choſen annually, and inveſted with 
authority to determine all diſputes between the citizens and ſcho- 
lars, about the rents of houſes ||. But this, and all other me- 


thods for preſerving peace between the townſmen and ſcholars, 


while this occaſion of contention continued, proved ineffectual. At 
length, ſome generous perſons (determined to deliver the members of 
the univerſities from their too great dependence on the townſmen) 
purchaſed or bailt large houſes, and admitted both teachers and 
ſcholars to refide in them, without paying any rent. Thoſe mu- 


nificent friends of learning ſoon diſcovered, that ſome ingenious 
| ſcholars admitted into their houſes: were but ill provided with 
the means of rewarding their teachers, purchaſing books, and 


procuring other neceſſaries; which induced them and others to en- 
large their charity, and to endow thoſe houſes with lands, tene- 


* Baconi Opus Majus, prefat. + See vol. 3. chap. 4. ſe. 3. p. 436. — 446. 


+ A. Wood, I. 1. p. 84. 86. 92. { Fuller's Hiſt, Cambridge, p. 10. 
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ments, and revenues, for the maintenance of a certain number af 
i.adious men and youth. By theſe ſteps the building and endow- 
ing colleges became the prevailing taſte of the rich and generous 
in this period, as building and endowing monaſteries had been, 
in ſome former periods. In conſequence of this prevailing taſte, 
ſeveral noble halls and colleges were erected and endowed, in 
both the univerſities of England, chiefly between the middle of 
the thirteenth, and the middle of the fourteenth century. 

In Oxford the following colleges were founded in this period, 
viz, Univerſity College, Baliol College, Merton College, Exeter 
College, Oriel College, Queen's College, and New College; of each 
of which it 1s proper to give a very brief account. 

If Univerſity Hall or College was founded and endowed by 
Alfred the Great, that foundation was overturned, and thoſe en- 
dowments were diſhpated, long before the beginning of this pe- 
riod. William Archdeacon of Durham, who bequeathed three 
hundred and ten marks to the univerſity, and died A. D. 1249, 
may be eſtecmed the founder of the preſent college, as ſome tene- 
ments on which it was built, and with which it was endowed, 
were purchaſed with that money . This ſociety, when it was firſt 
formed, about A. D. 1280, was very ſmall, confiſting only of four 
maſters of arts; but it gradually encreaſed, both in numbers and 
revenues, by the ſucceſſive donations of many generous benefac- 
tors F. 

John Baliol, father of that unfortunate prince John King of 
Scotland, formed and made ſome progreſs in the deſign of found- 
ing Baliol College, about A. D. 1268; and that deſign was per- 
fected by his widow the Lady Dervogilla, from whom her ſon 


John Baliol derived his title to the crown of Scotland 4. 


Walter Merton Biſhop of Rocheſter, founded a college eren 
ty ſcholars, and three prieſts, at Maldon in Surry, A. D. 1264, 


* A. Wood, lib. 2. p. 56. 1 Id. p. 57. 58. 59. + Id. p. 69. 70. 
| and 
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and about four years after he removed that ſociety to Oxford, 
where he had provided a place for their reception, which hath 
ever fince that time been denominated Merton College *. | 

Walter Stapleton Biſhop of Exeter, began, about A.D. 1315, 
to execute a deſign which he had formed, of founding a hall or 
college in Oxford; and in a few years, with the aſſiſtance of Peter 
de Skelton a clergyman, he accompliſhed that deſign f. The 
name of this foundation was at firſt Stapleton hall; but it was 
afterwards changed to Exeter College, by a bull of Pope Inno- 
cent VII. 4. 

Oriel College was founded by Edward II. and his almoner A- 
dam de Brom, about A. D. 1324. It was at firſt called the Hall 
of the Bleſſed Virgin of Oxford, and derived its preſent name from 
a capital meſſuage beſtowed upon it by Edward LIL. ||. 

Robert Eglesfield, who was deſcended of an ancient family in 
the county of Cumberland, and chaplain to Queen Philippa, con- 
ſort of Edward III. founded Queen's College, A. D. 1340, chiefly 
for the benefit of his countrymen of the counties of Cumberland 
and Weſtmorland. He gave his college its name in honour of 
Queen Philippa, who had very much encouraged and aſſiſted him 
in that expenſive undertaking *. 

The illuſtrious William of Wykeham Biſhop of Wincheſter, 
ſoon after his advancement to that ſce, A. D. 1366, formed the 
deſign of founding two colleges, one at Wincheſter, in which 
young ſcholars might receive the firſt part of their education; 
and another at Oxford, into which they might be tranſplanted, 
and their education perfected. Having ſpent ſeveral years and 
conſiderable ſums of money in purchaſing certain tenements in 
Oxford, he laid the firſt ſtone of his college there for a maſter and 
ſeventy ſcholars, March 5. A. D. 1379, and fiaithed the fubric 


* A. Wood, lib. 2. p. 9. + Id. p. 93. + Ibid. p. 94. 
[| ibid. p. 103. 104 | ** Ibid. p. 113. 
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A.D. 1 386. In his foundation-charter he gave it the name of 


Seinte Marie College of Wyncheflre in Oxenford; but in common uſe 
it hath been conſtantly called New College. Soon after he had 


finithed this great work, he built and endowed his college at Win- 


cheſter, | 
In Cambridge the following hails and colleges were founded 
in this period, viz. Peter Houſe, Michael College, Univerſity 


Hall, King's Hall, Clare Hall, Pembroke Hall, Corpus Chriſti 


College, Trinity Hall, Gonvil Hall. 
Hugh Balſham ſub- prior and afterwards bien of Ely, pur- 


chaſed ſome tenements in Cambridge, about A. D. 1256, in order 
to found a college; and though he met with various difficulties, 


which retarded the full execution of that deſign, he ſtill conti- 
nued to proſecute it; and at length, about A. D. 1282, the 
building was finiſhed for the reception, and endowed for the 
maintenance of one maſter, fourteen fellows, two bible-clerks, 
and eight poor ſcholars . | 

Harvey de Stanton canon of York and Wells, and Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to Edward Il. founded and endowed a college 
about A. D. 1324, which he dedicated to St Michael the arch- 
angel 1. This college was taken into Trinity College, founded 
by Henry VIII. 

Univerſity Hall or College was founded by Richard Badew, 
Chancellor of the Univerſity of Cambridge, A. D. 1326. But 
this college was hardly ever completed, and of ſhort duration ||. 

King Edward II. for ſome years maintained thirty-two ſcholars 
at the univerlity of Cambridge, and deſigned to have founded a 
hall for their reſidence. This deſign was executed by his ſon Ed- 


ward III. who built a very magnificent hall, and endowed it with 


* A, Wood, lib. 2. p. 126.—130, 
+ $1ow's Chronicle by Hows, p. 1057. Fuller's Hiſtory of Cambridge, p. 30. 
+ Stow, p. 1057. Fuller, p. 36. j Stow, ibid. Fuller, p. 37. 
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lands ſufficient for the ſupport of a maſter and thirty-three ſcho- 

lars *. This hall was united to Trinity College by Henry VIII. 
Univerſity Hall having been burnt down, and its founder Ri- 

chard Badew unable to rebuild it, Eliſabeth de Clare Counteſs of 


Uliter, one of the ſiſters and coheireſſes of Gilbert de Clare Earl 


of Glouceſter, raiſed it from its ruins about A. D. 1347, added 
greatly to its revenues, and gave it the name of Clare Hall, in ho- 


nour of her family f. 


Pembroke Hall was founded in the ſame year with Clare Hall, 


by a great but unfortunate lady, Mary de St Paul, daughter of 
Guido Farl of St Paul, in France, married to Aymer de Valence 
Earl of Pembroke, who was killed in a tournament ſoon after his 
marriage, or, according to ſome, on his wedding-day, June 23. 
A. D. 1323. His afflicted widow ſurvived him forty-two years, 
ſpending the greateſt part of her large revenues in pious and cha- 
ritable works. Among others of that kind, the tounded a hall 
in Cambridge for a maſter and thirty ſcholars, which ſhe called 
by her huſband's name and her own, the Hall of Valence and 
Mary; but its moſt common appellation hath been Pembroke 


Hall g. | 


The united guilds of Corpus Chriſti and St Mary, in Cambridge, 


aſſiſted by the patronage of Henry Duke of Lancaſter, founded a 
college, about the ſame time, which they called the College of Cor- 
pus Chrifii and St Mary; but its moſt common name hath always 


been Bennet College, from St Bennet's church ||. 


William Bateman Biſhop of Norwich founded Trinity Hall, in 
Cambridge, about A. D. 1350, for one maſter, two fellows, and 


three ſcholars, who were all to be ſtudents of the Civil and Canon 
law **_ 


* Stow, ibid. Fuller, p. 39. + Stow, p. 1058. Fuller, p. 37. 


{ Stow, ibid, Fuller, p. 41. Dugdale's Peerage, vol. 1. p. 777. 
Stow, ibid. Fuller, p. 44. „ Ibid. p. 47. 
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About the ſame time Edmond Gonvil, Parſon of Terrington 


and Ruſhworth, in Norfolk, founded a college in Cambridge, for 


a maſter and twenty ſcholars, which he called Gonvil Hall, and 
by his laſt will left a conſiderable ſum of money to William Bate- 
man Biſhop of Norwich, together with directions for perfecting 
that foundation, which he performed &. 

Almoſt all the above halls and colleges in both univerſities 
were comparatively ſmall at firſt ; but by ſubſequent benefaQions 
they have become the moſt magnificent and opulent ſeats of learn- 
ing in Europe. 
The number of ſcholars in the two univerſities of England in 


this period was very great. The famous Richard Fitz-Ralph, 


Archbiſhop of Armaugh, in an oration againſt the mendicant 
friars, which he pronounced before the Pope and Cardinals, A. D. 
1357, made the following declaration. — © Even in my time, 
* there were thirty thouſand ſtudents in the univerſity of Oxford, 
and at preſent there are hardly fix thouſand ; which prodi- 
* gious diminution is chiefly owing to the mendicant friars, who 
* entice and delude ſo many of the young ſcholars to enter into 
their order, that parents are afraid to ſend their children to the 
& univerſity 7. We ſhall be more diſpoſed to believe the above 


declaration, when we conſider, that beſides all the above colleges 


that had been larely founded, there were at that time between two 
and three hundred private halls in Oxford, in which ſcholars reſi- 
ded, and almoſt an equal number of ſchools, in which they ſtu- 
died and attended lectures; and when we reflect alſo, that this 
univerſity was frequented by great multitudes of ſcholars from 
Scotland, Ireland, and the continent, as well as by rhe youth of 


England and Wales f. 


The two univerſities of England in this 220 were frequently 


Stow, p. 1058. Fuller, p. 50. | 
+ Bulzi Hiſt. Univerſ. Pariſ. tom. 4. p. 339+ A. Wood, lib. 1. p. 77. 
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diſturbed, and ſometimes almoſt ruined, by violent quarrels a- 
mong the ſcholars, or between them and the townſmen. In the 
quarrels among the ſcholars, the ſouthern Engliſh, Welſh, and 


Iriſh, commonly formed one party, againſt the northern Englith - 


and Scots * Many of the members of both univerſities being 


defirous of avoiding theſe quarrels, retired to Northampton, A. D. 


1260; and, with the permiſſion of Henry III. began to form a 
new univerſity. But the people of Oxford and Cambridge found 
means to prevail upon that prince to diſſolve this new univerſity, 
and to command the members of it to return to the places of 
their former reſidence, A. D. 1265 f. About thirty years after, 
the univerſity of Stamford began, and terminated in the ſame 
manner T. | = 

So many ſchools were founded, and ſo many ſciences taught, 
in London, and its environs, in this period, that it was (not very 
improperly) called a third univerſity ||. Edward III. built a college 
at Weſtminſter for the ſtudy of divinity, which was called St Ste- 


phen' college, and was diſſolved by Henry VIII. A. D. 1530 *. 


Archbithop Brad wardine founded a theological lecture in St Paul's 
church, in London, A. D. 1344; and the famous John of Gaunt 
Duke of Lancaſter built and endowed. a college for divines in St 
Paul's church- yard f. But as it would be tedious to enumerate 
all the ſchools that were erected in London and its environs in 
this period, it may be ſufficient to refer ſuch readers as deſire 
more particular information to the work quoted below c. 

Soon after rhe chief courts of juſtice were firmly fixed at Weſt- 
minſter, in conformity to an article in the Great Charter, a fa- 
mous ſchool or univerſity for the ſtudy of the law was gradually 


* A, Wood, lib. 1. p. 123. &c. Fuller, p. 12. 


. Ibid, p. 13. I 4+ A. Wood, lib. 1. P · 110. 113. t A. Wood, P 156. 159. 
} See Sir George Buc's third Univerſity of England, at the end of Stow's Chronicle, 
p. 1063. u id. p. 1066. ++ 1d. ibid. 
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eſtabliſhed in the neighbourhood of that place, conſiſting of ſe- 
veral colleges, commonly called Inns. of Court and of Chancery. 
Theſe inns or colleges were at firſt few and inconſiderable; but 
before the end of our preſent periad; they were become nume- 
rous, and flouriſhing. This appears from the following very diſ- 
tinct deſcription of them by Sir John Forteſcue, who- was a ſtu- 
dent in one of theſe inns of court about A. D. 1416. —© The 
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laws are ſtudied in a public manner and place. —lt is ſituated 
near the King's palace at Weſtminſter, where the courts of 
law are held, and in which law- proceedings are pleaded and 
argued. — Here in term-time, the ſtudents of the law attend in 
great numbers, as it were to public ſchools, and are there in- 
ſtructed in all ſorts of law-learning, and in the practice of the 
courts, The ſituation of the place where they reſide and ſtudy 


is between Weſtminſter and the city of London. — There be- 
long to it ten leſſer inns, and. ſometimes more, which are called 


the Inns , Chancery; in each of which there are an hundred 
ſtudents at leaſt, and in ſome of them a far greater number, 
though not conſtantly reſiding. The ſtudents: are for the moſt 
part young men. Here they ſtudy the nature of original and 
judicial writs, which are the very firſt principles of the law, Af 
ter they have made ſome progreſs. here, and are more advanced 
in years, they are admitted into the inns of court properly ſo 
called. Of theſe there are four in number. In that which is 
leaſt frequented, there are about two hundred ſtudents, — There 


is both in the inns of court, and the inns of chancery, a ſort 
of an academy or gymnaſium, where the ſtudents learn ſinging 


and all kinds of muſic, dancing, and ſuch other accompliſh- 
ments and diverſions as are ſuitable to perſons of their qua- 
lity, and are uſually practiſed at court. At other times out 
of term, the greater part apply themſelves to the ſtudy of the 
law. Upon feſtival days, and after the offices of the church 


are over, they employ themſelves in the ſtudy of n and 
* profane 
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profane hiſtory. —I need not be particular in deſcribing the 
* manner and method how the laws are ſtudied in thoſe places. 
* But I may ſay in general, that it is pleaſant, and excellently 
well adapted for proficiency *.“ It is hardly neceſſary to ob- 
ſerve, that the eſtabliſnment of this law- univerſity was one very 
happy conſequence of fixing tlie chief courts of juſtice at one 
certain place, and contributed not a little to inſpire the young 
nobility and gentry of England (who generally received ſo:ae part 


r 


of their education at the inns of court) with a taſte for icaruu:g, 


* Sir John Forteſcue De laudibus legum Angliæ, chap. 48. 49. 
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- r 
Hiſtory of the neceſſary Arts in Great Britain, from A. D. 1216, ts 
A. D. 1399. | 


HE moſt common and capital operations in agriculture, 
architecture, and other neceſſary arts, are performed in 

the ſame manner, or nearly in the ſame manner, through 

many ſucceeding ages, in every country into which they have 
been introduced, It is not neceſſiry therefore, in a work of this 
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nature, to give a deſcription of theſe permanent operations in e- 
very period, which would occaſion many tedious and ditguſting 
repetitions. For this reaſon it is thought ſufficient to give an ac- 
count only of ſuch new inventions, or conſiderable alterations in 
the ſeveral arts, in each period, as made their firſt appearance, 


and became confpicuous 1n that period, 


No great It is not to be imagined that very many and great improve- 
improve- | 8 | , | , | 
ments in a- ments were made in agriculture in the period we are now exa- 
griculture. 22 2 | 
mining, as the circumſtances of the country, and manners of 


its inhabitants were unfavourable to ſuch improvements. The 
country was almoſt. conſtantly involved in war, which diverted 
the attention of the people, and particularly of the nobility, from 
the improvement of their lands by agriculture. A taſte for this 
art was even eſteemed diſhonourable in a perſon of high rank; 
and Edward II. was bitterly reproached, as well as much deſpiſed, 
for his fondneſs for agriculture, and neglect of military exer- 
ciſes :. The great barons and prelates, who were the chief pro- 
prietors of the ſoil, kept prodigious quantities of land in their 
own immediate poſſeſſion, which they cultivated partly by their 
{laves or villains, and partly by their tenants, who were obliged 
to neglect their own farms, and labour for their lords, whenever 
they were called T. Now as theſe flaves and tenants had little or 
no interelt in the ſucceſs of their labours, it 1s not to be ſuppoſed 
that they were very anxious about performing them in the beſt 
manner. We may form an idea of the quantity of land which 
ſoine great prelates kept in their own poſſeſſion by the following 
account of the ſtock upon the lands of the biſhopric of Winche- 
ſter, delivered to Biſhop Wykeham, A. D. 1367, by the execu- 
tors of his predeceſſor, — viz, 127 draught-horſes, 1556 head of 
black cattle, 3876 weathers, 4777 ewes, 3541 lambs, beſides the 


„ Monachi Malmſ. Vita Ed. IT. edit. a T. Hear. A. D. 1729. p. 136. 
+ Kennet's Parochial Antiquities, p. 495. &c, | | 


fam 
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ſam of L. 1662, 105, equivalent to L. 20,000 of our money at 
preſent, which they paid for the deficiency of that ſtock *. 

The frequent and very deſtructive famines which prevailed in 
Britain in this period have been conſidered as preſumptive proots 
of the imperfect ſtate of agriculture. OF theſe I {ſhall mention 
only two, which ſeem to have been the moſt ſevere. There was {0 
great a famine A. D. 1258, that no fewer than fifteen thouſand per- 
ſons (as we are told by a writer who lived at St Alban's at that 
time) died in London of hunger, beſides many thouſands who 
periihed for want of food in other places f. But that famine 


which began A. D. 1314, and continued to rage for three years 


bothi in England and Scotland, muſt have been ſtill more deitruc- 
tive: for in the courſe of that dearth a quarter of wheat, it is 
ſaid, was ſold for forty thillings, equivalent to thirty pounds of 
our money at preſent ; though in the former famine, A. D. 1258, 
it had never exceeded fixteen ſhillings T. On this occaſion the 
parliament of England interpoſed, and fixed the price of provi- 
ſions of all kinds by law: but it was ſoon found that this law 
prevented the bringing proviſions to market, and it was chere- 
fore repealed. The King, in a proclamation which he publith- 
ed at this time, prohibiting the making of malt, and brewing of 
ale, ſays, — that if this was not prevented immediately, not 
only the poor, but people of the middle rank, would inevitably 
periſh for want of food ||.” In a word, we learn, from the con- 
curring teſtimony of ſeveral hiſtorians who lived in thofe times, 
or ſoon after, that prodigious multitudes of people died of hun- 
ger, or of diſeaſes contracted by the uſe of unwholſome food; 
and that many were tempted to perpetrate acts of the moſt unna- 


Biograph. Britan, iſt edit. Sup. p. 207. 
+ M. Paris, Hiſt. Angl. ann. 1258. p. 653. 
+} Tyrel, vol. 4. p. 253 from Rol. par. 8th Ed. II. Parliament. Hil vol. 1. p. 151. 
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tural cruelty, to prolong their wretched lives . It may how- 
ever be obſerved, that the hiſtorians who give an account of thoſe 
deplorable famines, aſcribe them to unfavourable ſeaſons, and 
not to bad huſbandry; and rt is alſo true, that there may be 


ſuch ſeaſons as will baffle all the efforts of the moſt induſtrious 


and ſkilful huſbandmen f. It muſt likewiſe be acknowledged, 
that at ſome times in this period grain of all kinds was very plen- 
tiful, and fold at a very low rate. A quarter of wheat, A. D. 
1288, was ſold in ſome parts of England for twenty pence, in o- 
thers for ſixteen pence, and in others for a ſhilling . 
Though I have not been able to diſcover that any new opera- 
tions of great importance in agriculture were introduced in this 


period, it plainly appears, that all thoſe which had been before 
in uſe, — as incloſing, fallowing, manuring, &c. were now per- 
formed more univerſally, and with greater dexterity than in for- 


mer times. Incloſing was carried on ſo briſkly, that the lands of 
England were in general incloſed with ditches and hedges, with 
trees planted in the hedge- rows, before the end of this period. 
„The feeding lands (ſays Sir John Forteſcue) are likewiſe inclo- 
% ſed with hedge-rows and ditches, planted with trees, which 
% protect the flocks and herds from bleak winds and ſultry 
„ heats ||.” Summer-fallowing of fields for wheat was practiſed as 
much, if not more, in England, in the thirteenth century, than it is 
at preſent. It was then a kind of rule among farmers, to have one 
third of their arable lands in fallow **, In the law-book called 


Vleta, which was compoſed in the reign of Edward I. very par- 


ticular directions are given as. to the moſt proper times and beſt 
manner of ploughing and dreſſing fallows ff. The farmer is there 
directed to plough no deeper in ſummer than is neceſſary for de- 


* Johannes de Trokelowe, Annal. Ed, II p. 39. Kc. Monach. Malmſ. p. 166. 
T. Walſingham, p. 108. + M. Paris, p. 653. 
+ T. Walſing. Ypodigma Neuſtrie, p. 476. | 1 
Forteſcue, De Laudibus Legum Angliæ, chap. 29. | 
* Fleta, lib, 2, chap. 72. p. 159. | +f Id. ibid. chap. 73. p. 163. 
| | ſtroy ing 
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ſtroying the weeds; not to lay on his manure till a little before 
the laſt ploughing, which is to be with a deep and narrow fur- 
row. Rules are alſo given, — for the changing and chuſing ſeed ; 
— for proportioning the quantity of different kinds of ſeed to be 
ſown on an acre, according to the nature of the ſoil, and the de- 
gree of richneſs ; — for collecting and compounding manures, 
and accommodating them to the grounds on which they are to 


be laid; — for the beſt ſeaſons for ſowing ſeeds of different kinds 


on all the variety of ſoils; —and, in a word, for performing e- 


very operation in huſbandry, at the beſt time, and in the beſt 


manner *. In the ſame work, the duties and buſineſs of the ſtew- 
ard, bailiff, and overſeer, of a manor, and of all the other per- 
ſons concerned in the cultivation of it, are explained at full 
length, and with ſo much good ſenſe, that if they were well per- 
formed, the manor could not be ill cultivated f. 

Gardening, one of the molt pleaſant parts of agriculture, was 
not neglected in this period. Almoſt every great caſtle, and larger 
monaſtery, had, beſides a kirchen-garden, a herbary or phyſic- 
garden, a pomarium or orchard ; and ſome of them had alſo vine- 
yards. The monks of Dunſtable were at much expence, A. D. 


1294, in repairing the walls about the garden, and alſo the walls, 


about the herbary of their priory ; and the herbary mentioned in 
| Chaucer's Nonne's prieſt's tale, appears to have been well ſtored. 
with medicinal herbs, ſhrubs, &c. 1. The orchards of the great 
barons and prelates, as well as of the richer convents, contained 
a variety of fruit-trees which are commonly believed to have 
been brought into- Britain at a much later time. The hiſtorians 
of this period commonly conclude the annals of every year with an 
account of the ſeaſons, and of the abundance or ſcarcity of corns, 
fruits, and herbage, Matthew Paris, in the concluſion of his hi- 
ſtory of A. D. 1257, obſerves, that the ſeaſons had been very un- 
favourable, which had produced a famine, of which many of the 
* Fleta, lib. 2. ch. 72. 73. 76. Þ + Ibid. ch. 72. — 88. 


} Annal. de Dunſtaple, ad an. 1294. Chaucer's Works, edit. Urry, p. 170. Wal- 
pole's Anecdote's of Painting, vol. 1. p 17. 
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common people died, — © That apples were ſcarce, pears ſtill 
** ſcarcer; but that cherries, plumbs, figs, and all kinds of fruits 
included in ſhells, were almoſt quite deſtroyed &.“ 

The hiſtorians of this period ſometimes mention vine-dreſfers 
and vineyards, The Prior of Dunſtaple paid into the exchequer, 
a ſum of money for an amercement which had been incurred by 
Stephen and Peter his vine-dreſſers, A. D. 1220 f. Ralph Abbot 
of St Auguſtine's Canterbury, cauſed vines to be planted in a 


field at Nordhome, A. D. 1320, which (as we are told by the hi- 


florian of that monaſtery, who had often ſeen them) did him 
great honour, and proved very profitable to the ſociety . It is 
hardly credible, that theſe hiſtorians could be guilty of ſo groſs 


an abuſe of words, as to call a common gardener vinitor, and a 
common orchard of apple- trees vine. An act of parliament that 


was made A. D. 1423, for regulating the capacity or meaſure of 
tuns, pipes, tertians, and hogſheads of wine, was framed to com- 
prehend thoſe for wines made at home, as well as for wines im- 
ported, © Ic is ordained and ſtabliſned, that no man, after the 
* end of twelve months from the feaſt of Eaſter next coming, 
„ ſhall bring into the realm of England, from what country ſo- 
ever it be, nor make within the {ame realm, a tun of wine, ex- 
cept it contain of the Engliſh meaſure two hundred and fifty- 
„ two gallons, &c, upon pain of forfeiture of the ſame wine ||.” 
This ſeems to indicate, that the wines made in England were con- 
fiderable for their quantity, and that they were of the tame kind 
with foreign wines, though probably of an inferior quality. 

It is a curious circumſtance, that not only treatiſes compoſed at 
this time for the inſtruction of farmers, and their ſervants, down 
to the ſwine-herd, were written in Latin; but even the accounts 
of the expences and profits of farms and dairies were kept in that 


* M, Paris, ad an. 1257, p. 645. + Aunal de Dunſtap. ad an, 1220. p. 94. 
t Chron. W. Thorn, apud X Script. col. 2036. : 


Ruff head's Statutes at large, vol. 1 p. 527. 
language 
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language *, The Latin of theſe accounts, it muſt be confeſſed, 
was not perfectly claſſical ; as will appear from the following ſhort 
ſpecimen, — Et pra uno /cedcod empto iii d. —Et pro uno cart/a- 
* del uno colero cum uno pari tractuum emptis xiv d. — Et pro 
” 1 de drawgere iii d. Et pro uno Dongecart ares xivd, 

Et pro ſarratione et dolatione unius cartbody vi df.“ 

As the ſacred, civil, and military architecture of this period 

was nearly in the ſame ſtyle with that which was introduced to- 
wards the end of the preceding period, and which hath been al- 


ready deſcribed, it will not be neceſſary to dwell long on that 


ſubject, in this place . 

Building churches and monaſteries being ſtill believed to be 
one of the moſt effectual means of obtaining the pardon of ſin, 
and the favour of Heaven, prodigious numbers of both were 
built in Britain, in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. In 
the reign of Henry III. alone, no fewer than one hundred and 
fifty-ſeven abbies, priories, and other religious houſes, were 
founded in England ||. Many of the cathedral and conventual 
churches were very large, lofty, and magnificent fabrics; which 
were raiſed at a very great expence of Jabour, time, and money. 
Of this a careful inſpection of the cathedrals of York, Saliſbury, 
Litchfield, Worceſter, Glouceſter, Ely, Wincheſter, and ſeveral 
others, which were built in this period, will afford the moſt ſatiſ- 
factory proof; and at the ſame time will give the cleareſt ideas of 
the ſtyle of ſacred architecture which then prevailed. This ſtyle 
was what is commonly called the lighter Gothic, with ſome vari- 
ations. In the thirteenth century, the faſhionable pillars in 
churches were of purbic marble, very ſlender and round, en- 


compaſſed with marble ſhafts a little detached, having each a ca- 


* Fleta, lib. 2. chap. 72. — 88, Kennet's Parochial Antiquities, p. 548. 570. 
+ Thid. p. 549. &c. t See vol. 3. p. 454 — 461. 
| Grolls's Antiquities, vol. 1. preface, p. 32. 
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pital, adorned with foliage, which joining, formed one elegant 
capital for the whole pillar. The windows were long and narrow, 
with pointed arches, and painted glaſs, which was introduced a- 
bout that time, or at leaſt became more common, In this cen- 
tary alſo they began to delight in lofty ſteeples, with ſpires and 
pinnacles. In the fourteenth century, the pillars confiſted of an 
aſſemblage of ſhafts not detached, but united, forming one ſolid 
and elegant column; the windows, eſpecially thoſe in the eaft 
and weſt ends, were greatly enlarged, divided into ſeveral lights 
by ſtone-mullions running into ramifications above, and forming 


numerous compartments in various fanciful ſhapes. Thoſe win- 
 dows, filled with ſtained glaſs of the moſt lively colours, repre- 


ſenting kings, ſaints, and martyrs, and their hiſtories, made a 
moſt ſolemn and glorious appearance, There were ſeveral orher 
variations, eſpecially in the taſte of the carvings and other orna- 


ments, which are too minute for general hiſtory *. 


The opulence of the clergy, and zeal of the laity, furniſhed 
ample funds for building ſo great a number of magnificent 
churches, monaſteries, and religious houſes, that it was with 
great difficulty workmen could be procured to execute thoſe pious 
works. The Popes, for very obvious reaſons, favoured the erec- 
tion and endowment of churches and convents; and granted 


many indulgences, by their bulls, to the ' ſociety of maſons, in 


order to increaſe their numbers. Theſe indulgences produced 
their full effect in thoſe ſuperſtitious times; and that ſociety became 
very numerous, and raiſed a prodigious multitude of magnificent 
churches about this time in ſeveral countries. For (as we are 
* told by one who was well acquainted with their hiſtory and 


_ © conſtitation) the Italians, with ſome Greek refugees, and with 


* them French, Germans, and Flemings, joined into a fraterni- 
„ty of architects, procuring Papal bulls for their encouragement, 


See Preface to Groſſc's Antiquities, Bentham's hiſtory of Ely, Wren's Parentalia. 
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„ and particular privileges; they ſtyled themſelves Free-maſons, 
% and ranged from one nation to another, as they found churches 
& to be built, (for very many in thoſe ages were every where in 
© building, through piety or emulation): their government was 


regular; and where they fixed near the building in hand, they 


«© made a camp of huts, A ſurveyor governed in chief; every 
„% tenth man was called a warden, and overlooked each nine. 
„The gentlemen in the neighbourhood, either out of charity or 
* commutation of penance, gave the materials and carriages, 
© Thoſe who have ſeen the accounts in records of the charge of 
„ the fabrics of ſome of our cathedrals, near four hundred years 
old, cannot but have a great eſteem for their economy, and 
© admire how ſoon they erected ſuch lofty ſtructures *,” 

The great barons and prelates of Britain ſtill continued to re- 
ſide in caſtles, which ſerved them at once for dwelling and de- 
fence, The general plan of theſe caſtles hath been already de- 
ſcribed; and that plan was for the moſt part followed in the pre- 
ſent period T. The chief towers, commonly called the Keeps, of 
ſeveral of theſe caſtles, have lately been examined with great at- 
tention; from whence it appears, that they were contrived with 
wonderful art to anſwer the following purpoſes, which they had 
in view in their conſtruction. 1. To render the entrance or gate 
at once magnificent and 1mpregnable, — 2, To ſecure the garri- 
ſon, and to enable them to annoy the beſtegers. — 3. To delude 
the beſiegers to attack the ſtrongeſt parts, by giving them an ap- 
pearance of weakneis, — 4. To put their priſoners, proviſions, and 
implements of war, out of the reach of danger. — 5, To convey 
the engines of war to any place of the caſtle with eaſe and expedi- 
tion, — 6, To communicate intelligence in a moment to any part 
of the building. —7. To ſupply the garriſon with water, — 8, 
To convey away the {moke and filth, — 9. To provide a commo- 


* Wren's Parentalia, p. 306. 307. + See vol. 3. p 460. 
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dious and ſafe habitation for the lord of the caſtle and his fa- 
mily. For the various contrivances to anſwer theſe purpoſes, the 
reader muſt be referred to the work quoted below *; only, as a 
ſpecimen, I ſhall mention the contrivance they employed to ſe- 
cure a conſtant ſupply of water to every apartment. The tower 
was divided within into two equal parts, by a thick partition- 
wall of maſonry, from the bottom to the top. The well for ſup- 


plying the garriſon with water, was under the foundation of this 


partition-wall ; and the pipe of it was carried up in the middle 
of the wall to the leads of the caltle, where the pully for drawing 
the water was fixed. The people on each floor had acceſs to the 
pipe of the well, for furniſhing themſelves with water, by a 
{mall arched opening 1n the partition-wall, From the ground- 
floor to the water, little ſquare cavities were cut in the ſides of 
the pipe, at proper diſtances, by which a perſon might deſcend 
to cleanſe the well. It ſeems to be 1mpotfible to invent a more 
effectual method than this to prevent the garriſon from being 
deprived of the neceſſary article of water; and it may be truly 
ſaid, that the contrivances to anſwer their other purpoſes were 
no leſs artful and ingenious f. It muſt, however, be confeſled, 
that the great barons and prelates of this period ſacrificed their 


conveniency to their ſecurity; which ſeems to have been their 


chief concern in the conſtruction of their caſtles; the apart- 
ments of which were commonly gloomy, the bed-chambers few 
and ſmall, the paſlages narrow and intricate, and the ſtairs ſteep 
and dark. | | | 

The arts of refining and working metals are ſo uſeful in 
themſelves, and ſo neceſſary to the practice of other arts, that 
they merit ſome attention in every period, The keen purſuit of 
the philoſopher's ſtone, in which many ingenious men were at 
this time engaged, contributed not a little to make them better 


* Mr King's Obſervations on ancient caſtles, _ - - Id, wid. 
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acquainted with the nature and compoſition of metals, and with 
the arts of compounding, melting, and refining them. With 
the arts of tempering and poliſhing ſteel, and thereof fabricating 
defenſive armour and offenſive arms, they were well acquainted. 
Of copper they not only made many uſeful utenſils, but even 
flatues. The ſum of four hundred pounds was paid, A. D. 1395, 
to Nicolas Broker and Godfrey Preſt, citizens of London, and 
copperſmiths, for two ſtatues, one of the King, and another of 


the Queen, made of copper, and gilt, with crowns on their heads, 


their right hands joined, and holding ſcepters in their left hands *, 
Statues of braſs were ſtill more common in churches, and on mo- 
numents T. The goldſmiths and jewellers were very numerous, 
and ſome of them excelled in their profeſſion. The goldſmiths 
of London repreſented to Edward III. A. D. 1 341, that many of 
their workmen had loſt their ſight by the heat of fire, and the 
fumes of quickſilver; and that ſeveral others had become paraly- 


tic, infirm, and weak, by performing other parts of their work; 


and upon this repreſentation, and their petition, that prince 
granted them leave to found and endow an hoſpital for the re- 
ception of thoſe who had loſt their ſight, or their health, in their 
ſervice 1. This ſeems to indicate, that workmen of that kind, 
at that time, in London, were very numerous. That ſome of 
them excelled in their profeſſion, appears from the teſtimony of 
contemporary writers,, and records, and from their deſcriptions 
of many beautiful pieces of gold and ſilver plate. Alan de Wal- 
fingham, a monk of Ely, in the thirteenth century, and ſeveral o- 
| thers, are celebrated for their ſuperior {kill in the goldſmith's 
art; and it is impoſſible to peruſe the deſcription of the gold and 
ſilver plate and jewels raken from Piers Gavaſton, the unfortu- 
nate favourite of Edward II. by the Earls of Lancaſter and War- 


* Madox Firma Burgi, p. 33. note (c). 


+ Walpole's Anecdotes of Painting, vol. 1. p. 20. BY Rym. Feed. tom. 5. p. 246. 
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wick, without admiring both the quantity and workmanſhip *. 
Some pieces of the ſilver plate in that collection are ſaid to have 
been worth four times the quantity of ſilver which they contain- 
ed f. At the triumphant entry of Richard II. and his good 
Queen Anne, into London, A. D. 1392, the citizens, beſides ma- 
ny other gifts, preſented a crown of gold to the King, and ano- 
ther to the Queen, both of great value, at the Fountain in Cheap- 
fide; and when the proceſſion had advanced a little further, they 
preſented a table of gold, with a repreſentation of the Trinity 
upon it, worth eight hundred pounds, equivalent to eight or ten 
thouſand pounds of our money, to the King; and another table 
of gold, with the figure of St Anne upon it, of equal value, to 
the Queen 1. There is the fulleſt evidence, that England was 
very rich in gold and ſilver plate in this period: for, beſides the 
immenſe maſles of thoſe precious metals in the cathedral, con- 
ventual, and other churches, made into images, altar-tables, veſ- 
ſels and utenſils of various kinds, ſome of the nobles had greater 


quantities of plate than we could imagine. When the palace of 


the Savoy, belonging to John of Gaunt Duke of Lancaſter, was 
burnt, with all its rich furniture, in the great inſurrection A. D. 
1381, the keeper of the Duke's wardrobe declared, upon oath, 


That the ſilver, ſilver-gilt, and gold plate, in that palace, would 


have loaded five carts ||. The arts of gilding works made of o- 
ther metals with gold, and of emboſling and enchaſing gold and 
ſilver plate, were well known in this period. Gilt plate and gilt 
ſtatues are frequently mentioned by our ancient hiftorians; and 
we may be certain, that the figures repreſenting the Trinity and 


'St Anne upon the two tables of gold, preſented by the citizens of 


London to Richard II. and his Queen, were emboſſed or encha- 


T. Walſing, Hiſt. Ang. p. 1043. Rym. tom. 3. p. 388. Walpole's Anecdotes of 
Painting, vol. 1. ch. 1. &c. + Id. ibid. J Enyghton, apud X Script, col. 2740. 
Id. ibid, col. 2635. | | 
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ſed ®, Nor was the ſtill more delicate art of enamelling plate 
and jewels unknown in the times we are now conſidering. It 
appears, from the deſcriptive catalogue publiſhed by Mr Rymer, 
that beſides jewels there were ſeveral pieces of enamelled plate in 


A r 


the collection of Piers Gavaſton g. 


The arts of cutting and ſetting precious ſtones in crowns, rings, Lapidaries | 
and other ornaments, though they are rather ornamental than 
neceſſary, may not improperly be introduced in this place, as 
they are ſo nearly connected with the metallic arts. They were 
far from being unknown in Britain in this period: for it is not 
credible, that all the jewels (which appear to have been very nu- 
merous and valuable) in the poſleſſion of our kings, nobles, and 
prelates, at this time, were of foreign workmanihip. Though 
Henry III. was one of the moſt indigent princes that ever filled 
the throne of England, he had many curious and valuable jewels, 
which he was ſometimes obliged ro pawn. 
which he gave in pawn to the King of France, A. D. 1261, for 
five thouſand marks, and relieved A. D. 1272, there were no few- 
er than 324 gold rings, ſet with precious ſtones of various 


kinds . 


It is not known to whom we are indebted for the invention of Art of ma- 
the ingenious and uſeful art of making clocks of meta], for mea- 
ſuring time, and ſtriking the hours. The firſt clock we hear of 
in Britain was placed in the old clock-tower oppoſite to the gate 
of Weſtminſter-hall, and is ſaid to have been purchaſed with 
part of a fine of 800 marks impoſed upon Randolft de Hengham, 
Chief Juſtice of the King's-bench, A. D. 1288 ||. Soon after this 
(A. D. 1292) another clock, which coſt L. 30, equivalent to L. 400 
of our money at preſent, was ſet up in the cathedral of Canter- 


* Madox Firma Burgi, p. 23. note (o). Anglia Sacra, tom. 1. P- 414. Knyghton, 
+ Rym. Fed. t. 1. p. 7 30. 778. 


col. 2740. + Rym. Fad, tom. 3. p. 388. &c, 


f Selden, Pref. to Hengham. Coke's 3d Init, p. 72. 4th Laſt. p. 255. 
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bury . Theſe moſt ancient clocks were probably imported, or 
made by a foreign artiſt. For about ſeventy years after this, Ed» 
ward III. invited three foreign clockmakers, viz. John Uninam, 
William Uninam, and John Lutuyt of Delft to come into Eng- 
land, and granted them his royal protection to exerciſe their 
trade of clock-making in any part of his kingdom, without mo- 
leſtation f. The deſign of this protection certainly was, to in- 
creaſe the number of theſe artiſts in his dominions, that their 
works might be more eaſily obtained. By theſe means, clocks 
were not uncommon in England, eſpecially in cathedral and con- 


ventual churches, before the end of the fourteenth century. 


Chaucer compares the crowing of a cock to a church-organ for 
ſweetneſs, and to a church-clock for exactneſs as to time: 


His voice was merier than the merie orgon, 
On maſle dayis that in the churches gon, 
Wel ſikerer was his crowing in his loge, 
Than is a clock, or abbaye horologe f. 


Clocks were not only numerous, but the art of making them was 
brought to a conſiderable degree of perfection in England, be- 
fore the end of this period. This appears from the following 
deſcription of an aſtronomical clock made by Richard de Wal- 
lingford, abbot of St Alban's, in the reign of Richard II. Le- 
land, who ſeems to have ſeen and examined this famous clock, 
having told us that Richard de Wallingford was the greateſt ma- 


thematician, aſtronomer, and mechanic of his age, proceeds in 


this manner. After he was choſen abbot, his ardent love of 
% Jearning, and intenſe application to ſtudy, did not in the leaſt 
„ abate. On the contrary, being now poſſeſſed of wealth and lei- 
4 ſure, he reſolved to leave a laſting monument of his ingenuity, 


* Dart's Canterbury, Append, p. 3. + Rym, Fad. tom. 6. p. 590. 


+ Chaycer's werks, p. 169. 
* are, 
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« art, and learning. With this view, he fabricated, at a great 
* expence of money, thought, and labour, a moſt wonderful 
« clock, which repreſents the revolutions of the ſun and moon, — 
the fixed ſtars, — the ebbing and flowing of the ſea, — beſides 
« an almoſt infinite number of other lines and figures. When he 
“ had finiſhed this aſtoniſhing piece of mechaniſm, to which, in my 


„ opinion, there is nothing in Europe comparable, he compoſed 
«© a book of directions for managing and keeping it in order, 


„that it might not be ruined by the ignorance of the monks *. 

Watches were alſo made, or at leaſt uſed, in Britain, not long 
after the beginning of the fourteenth century, A watch of that 
date was lately found by ſome labourers at Bruce-caſtle in Fife- 
ſhire, and is now in the poſſeſſion of his preſent Majeſty, the il- 
luſtrious deſcendent of its original proprietor, the heroic Robert 
Bruce King of Scotland, from A. D. 1306 to A.D. 1329. This 
very curious piece of antiquity 1s thus deſcribed by a learned and 
honourable gentleman, who examined it with attention.“ The 
outer caſe is of ſilver, raiſed, in rather a handſome pattern, o- 
« yer a ground of blue enamel; and I think I can diſtinguiſh a 
„ cypher of R. B. at each corner of the enchaſed work. On the 
“ dial-plate is written Robertus B. Rex Scottorum, and over it is a 
e convex tranſparent horn, inſtead of the glaſſes which we, uſe at 
© preſent. — This very ſingular watch is not of a larger ſize than 
* thoſe which are now in common uſe f.“ 


The people of Flanders and the Netherlands had long been the 


chief manufacturers of woollen cloth in Europe, and had thereby 
acquired immenſe wealth, which naturally excited the envy and 


emulation of other nations . The Engliſh in particular having 


great quantities of the moſt excellent wool, by degrees became 


* Leland de Scriptoribus Britannicis, tom. 2. p. 304. 
+ Archzologia, vol, 5. p. 419. 420. + Gervas, apud X Script. col, 1349. 
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ſenſible of the great advantages with which the manufacturing of 
it at home would be attended; and from time to time encouraged 
that manufactory . But that great and wiſe prince Edward III. 
made the moſt vigorous and ſucceſsful efforts to that purpoſe. In 
the fifth year of his reign, A. D. 1331, John Kempe, a famous 
woollen- manufacturer of Flanders, came into England with his 
workmen and apprentices, and was moſt graciouſly received by 
Edward; who took him under his immediate protection, and pu- 
bliſhed a proclamation, promiſing the like protection and favour 
to all foreign weavers and Fullers who would come and ſettle in 
England . In conſequence of that invitation, no fewer than ſe- 
venty families of Walloons came and ſettled in England the ſame 
year; and theſe were followed by many others in the ſucceeding 
years of that reign . | | 

The parliament of England ſeconded the prudent and patriotic 
views of their prince, by making ſeveral ſtatutes for the encou- 
ragement of the woollen manufactory, A. D. 1337. By one of 
theſe ſtatutes, the exportation of wool, either by foreigners or de- 
nizens, is made felony, until the King and his council thall order 
it otherwiſe ; by another, it is enacted, that no foreiga cloths 
ſhall be imported into the King's dominions, under the penalty of 
the forfeiture of the cloths, and the mporter to be puniſhed at 
the King's will; by a third, none were to wear any foreign cloths 
except the royal family; and by a fourth, cloth-workers of all 
countries were invited to come into the King's dorminious, by pro- 
miſes of protection and encouragement |, Though theſe laws 
were premature, and could not be exccuted in their full exrent at 
that time, they had a great effect, and contributed very much to 
the eſtabliſhment of the woollen manutacture in England. 

The people in general, and the weavers in particular, did not 


* 


See vol: 3. chap. 5. p. 464. +. Rym. Fed, tom. 4. p. 496. 
4 Ibid. p. 723. 751. | Statutes at large by Mr Ruff head, vol. 1. p. 221. 
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immediately perceive the ſalutary tendency of theſe meaſures of 
their King and parliament, On the contrary, they were much 
oftended to ſee ſuch crowds of foreign weavers ſertling in all 
the principal towns of England, and thriving by their {kill and 
induſtry, In London thoſe hated foreigners were ſo cruelly in- 
ſulted, that their lives were continually in danger. To put a ſtop 
to thoſe outrages, which threatened the diſappointment of his de- 
ſigns, Edward iflued a mandate to the mayor and ſheriffs of Lon- 
don, A. D. 1344, to apprehend every perſon who gave any diſ- 
turbance to the foreign cloth-weavers, to commit them to the pri- 
{on of Newgate, and ſend him an account of their names, that 
they might be puniſhed *, 

By theſe and the like means, that excellent prince eſtabliſhed 


the manufactory of woollen cloths of many different kinds in 


England, in ſo effectual a manner, that before the end of his 
reign it was in a very flouriſhing ſtate, This appears from a cu- 
rious paper publiſhed by Mr Rymer, in the ſeventh volume of 
his Fœdera, containing a grant from Richard II. A. D. 1382, 
to Coſmo Gentilis, the collector of the Pope's revenues in Eng- 
land, to export a great many pieces of different kinds of cloths 
of various colours, without paving any duty f. The firſt article 
in that grant conſiſts of ſix pieces of tapeſtry of a green ground, 
powdered with roſes, which the King ſent as a preſent to the 
Pope. If this was the manufactory of England, which is very 
probable, it affords ſ{aicient evidence, that the weaving art, and 
the other arts connected with it, had then attained a confiderable 
degree of perfection. 

Though the cruel and deſtructive art of war was never more 
neceſſary, nor more practiſed in Britain,, than in the preſent pe- 
riod, few improvements of importance were made in that art, in 
the courſe of the thirteenth century, The arnues were conſtitu- 


* Kym, Fod, tom, 5. p. 429. + Rym, Fœd. tom. 7. p. 356. 
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ted, commanded, and armed in the ſame manner as in the for- 
mer period, which hath been already deſcribed *. 

The engines employed in battering the walls of towns and 
caſtles, ated with great force, and ſome of them were of an e- 
normous ſize. Thoſe uſed by Edward I. at the ſiege of Stirling 
caſtle, A. D. 1303, threw ſtones of three hundred pounds weight f. 
One of theſe ſtones was thrown with ſo much force (if we may 
believe Matthew of Weſtminſter) that it paſſed through both the 
outward walls of the caſtle f. When Edward III. invaded Bri- 
tanny, A, D. 1342, he carried his engines with him from the 
tower of London to Sandwich, with an intention to tranſport 
them to the continent; but nor being able to procure a ſufficient 
quantity of ſhipping to tranſport both his troops and engines, he 
left theſe laſt behind him, and gave a commiſhon to John de 
Wynewyk and William de Hurle, to preſs as many ſhips in all 
the ports of the kingdom as would be neceſſary to carry back 
the engines to the tower ||. This is a ſufficient proof that thoſe 
inſtruments of deſtruction were of a great ſize, as well as very 
numerous. This ancient artillery continued to be uſed in ſieges 


a a conſiderable time, ſome of them two centuries, after the inven- 


tion of gunpowder and cannon **. 

Greek fire continued alſo to be employed in war, long after the 
introduction of fire arms, particularly in the attack and defence 
of ſtrong places. When an Engliſh army commanded by the 
martial bithop of Norwich, beſieged Ypres, A. D. 1383, the gar- 
riſon, it is ſaid, defended themſelves fo well with ſtones, arrows, 
lances, greek fire, and certain engines called guns, that they ob- 
liged the Engliſh to raiſe the ſiege with ſuch precipitation that 
they left behind them their great guns, which were of ineſti- 


See vol. 3. p. 469. — 480. + W. Hemmingford, p. 205. 
+ Mat. Weſtminſt. lib, 2. p. 448. Rym. Fœd. tom. 5. p. 350. 
P. Daniel Hiſtoire de la Milicie Frangoiſe, tom. 1. p. 319. 
| mable 
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mable value *. A part of that army was ſoon after beſieged in the 
town of Burbourgh, by the French, who threw ſuch quantities of 
greek fire into it, that they burnt a third part of the town, which 


obliged the Engliſh to capitulate F. 
The croſs-bow was conſidered as ſo deſtructive an inſtrument, 


that the uſe of it amongſt Chriſtians againſt one another was 


prohibited by a canon of the ſecond council of Lateran, A. D. 
1139, and by a bull of Pope Innocent III. in the beginning of the 
thirteenth century, which for a time had their effect J. But by 
degrees theſe prohibitions were diſregarded, the croſs-bow was 
reſumed, and continued in uſe during the whole of this period. 
It was a very deſtructive inſtrument, throwing arrows or quarrels 
to a great diſtance, Theſe quarrels were larger than other arrows, 
ſome of them were made of braſs, and pointed with ſteel ||. 

It may ſeem ſurpriſing, that the invention of gunpowder made 
ſo little alteration in the art of war for ſo long a time. This was 
owing to ſeveral cauſes. The art of making gunpowder was long 
very imperfect, and known to few; and the art of making in- 
ſtruments proper for applying it to the purpoſes of war was ſtill 
more imperfect. In conſequence of this, both gunpowder and 
fire- arms were long very ſcarce and very dear. We cannot ſup- 
poſe that the cannons which the Engliſh left behind them when 
they raiſed the ſiege of Ypres A. D. 1383, were either very large, 
or very numerous; and yet we are told by a contemporary hiſto- 
Tian, that their value was ineſtimable. The ſame hiſtorian re- 
lates, that an Engliſh fleet, A. D. 1386, took two French {hips 
with very valuable cargoes; and a quantity of gunpowder was 
found in one of them, which was of greater value than all the o- 
ther commodities **, Beſides this, the warriors of thoſe times 
were in poſſeſſion of very powerful inſtruments of deſtruction, 

with the management of which they were well acquainred, and 


. Walſing. p. 303. + Ibid. p. 304. t P. Daniel, tom, 1. p. 308. 
Rym. Fad. tom, 3. p. 16. * T. Walſing. p. 323. 
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therefore we may preſume, that they were not very forward in 


adopting new ones of 1o different a nature, 

But though the invention of gunpowder and fire-arms did not 
produce immediately any very remarkable change in military 
matters; yet by flow degrees, and in length of time, it brought 
about an almoſt total alteration in the art of war : and therefore it 
may be proper to pay ſome attention to the progreſs of this great 


revolution, | 
That the ingredients of gunpowder, and the art of making it, 


were known to our ingenious countryman Roger Bacon is un- 
deniable *®, But that humane philoſopher, dreading the conſe- 
quences of communicating this diſcovery to the world, tranſpoſed 
the letters of the Latin words which ſignify charcoal, which made 
the whole obſcure +. By this means he rendered it difficult to 
diſcover this dangerous ſecret by the peruſal of his works, and at 
the ſame time ſecured to himſelf the honour of having known it, 
if it thould be diſcovered by any other perſon, This according- 


ly happened not long after Bacon's death: for about the begin- 


ning of the fourteenth century one Barthold Schwartz, a German 
monk and chymiſt, accidentally diſcovered gunpowder as he was 
pounding ſaltpetre, ſulphur, and charcoal in a mortar, for ſome 
other purpoſe 4. | | 

It is difficult to diſcover the d time when gunpowder and 
fire-arms were firſt employed in war by the Britiſh nations. If 
we may give credit to John Barbour, Archdeacon of Aberdeen, 
in his metrical life of King Robert Bruce, Edward III. had can- 
non (which that author calls crakys of war ) in his firſt campaign 
againſt the Scots, A. D. 1327. On that occaſion, he acquaints 


* Bacon Epiſtola, De Secretis Operibus Artis et Naturz, chap. 11. 
+ Sed tamen ſalis petræ, /aru mope can vire, (carbonum pulvere), et ſulphuris ; et 
fic facies tonitrum et corruſcationem, ſi ſcias artificium, 


+ Du Cange Gloſſ. v;ce Bombarda, 
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us, the Scots obſerved two great novelties in the Englith army, 
which he thus deſcribes. 


Two novelties that day they ſaw, 

That forouth in Scotland had been nane. 
T:mbers for helmes was the ane, | 
That they thought then of great beautic, 
And alſo wonder for to ſee. 

The other crakys were of war, 

That they before heard never air “. 


It is probable that the Archdeacon received this anecdote from 


ſome of his countrymen who had been in the Scotch army, and 
heard theſe crakys of war; as he wrote his book only about 
forty years after that time. It ſeems to have been ſeveral years 
after this, when the Scots firſt made uſe of cannon; which, it 
is probable, they received from France: For a fleet conſiſting 
of five large ſhips, loaded with men and arms, arrived in Scot- 
land from France, A. D. 1339, which encouraged the Scots to 


attempt the recovery of thoſe ſtrong places which the Engliſh ſtill 


poſſeſſed in Scotland. With the aſſiſtance of theſe auxiliaries 
they took Perth, and then beſieged the caſtle of Stirling; and be- 
ing informed that an army was ready to march from England to 
its relief, they battered the place with cannon and other engines, 


and compelled the garriſon to capitulate FT. That fire-arms were 
uſed in France at that time, and before it, appears from the fol- 


lowing article in the accounts of the treaſurer of war, A. D. 
1338.,—* To Henry de Faumichan, for gunpowder and other 
things neceſſary for the cannon at the ſiege of Pun Guil- 
% laume g.“ Edward UI. had cannon in his army at the famous 
battle of Creſſy, and ſtill more famous ſiege of Calais, A. D. 
1346 ||. By degrees the uſe of cannon became more and more 


* Barbour's Life of Bruce, p. 408. 409. + Froiſſart, I. 1. e. 74. 
1 Du Cange Gloſſ. voce Bombarda. | J. Villani, 1.12, c. 66. Froiſſart, J. 1. c. 144. 
| common, 
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common, ſo that in a few years the conſternation that was at firſt 
produced by their exploſion was very much abated. This we 
learn from the illuſtrious Petrarch, in his dialogues on the reme- 
dies of good and bad fortune, which were written, A. D. 1358. 
In one of theſe dialogues between G. and R. is the following re- 
markable paſſage. G. I have croſs-bows, and other machines 
of war. R. I am ſurpriſed that you have not alſo ſome of thoſe 
* inſtruments which diſcharge balls of metal with the moſt tre- 
* menduous noiſe, and flaſhes of fire, —— Theſe deſtructive 
* Plagues were a few years ago very rare, and were viewed with 
* the greateſt aſtoniſhment and admiration ; but now (1358) 
*© they are become as common and familiar as any other kind of 
arms. So quick and ingenious are the minds of men in learn- 


** 1ng the moſt pernicious arts “!“ 
Cannon, or, as they were called, Bombards, were the moſt an- 


_ cient fire-arms +. The firſt cannon were very clumſy and ill contri- 
ved, wider at the mouth than at the chamber, and ſo like a mortar 


that it is probable the idea of them was ſuggeſted by that in which 
Schwartz pounded his materials when he diſcovered gunpowder 4. 
This capital error in the art of making cannon was ſoon corrected; 
but others ſtill remained. They were all made of iron, without 
any mixture of other metals ; ſome of them were too long, and 
others of them too ſhort ||. In a word, the art of making can- 
non was {till very imperfect long after the concluſion of this pe- 
riod. | 

Both gunpowder and cannon were made in England in the 
fourteenth century, This appears from a commiſſion given to 
Thomas Norwich by Richard II. A. D. 1378, to buy two great 


and two ſmall cannon in London, or any other place, and alſo to 


buy certain quantities of ſaltpetre, ſulphur, and charcoal, for 


® Petrarch, De Remediis Utriuſque Fortune, Baſil edit. p. 84. | 
+ Du Cange Gloſſ. voce Bombarda. t P. Daniel, tom, 1- p. 322. 
| Ibid. lib. 6. chap. 5. | 

making 
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making gunpowder *. From the ſame commiſſion, as well as from 
other evidences, it appears, that cannon- balls were at firſt frequent- 
ly made of ſtone: for the ſame perſon is therein commanded to 


purchaſe ſix hundred balls of ſtone, for cannon and for other 


engines f. 5 

Beſides great guns, which are ſtill named cannon, a ſmaller kind 
of fire- arms, called hand-cannon, came into uſe in this period. They 
were ſo ſmall and light, that one of them was carried by two 
men, and fired from a reſt fixed in the ground 4. The four 
hundred cannon, or the greateſt part of them, with which an 
Engliſh army beſieged St Malo A. D. 1378, muſt have been of 
this kind ||. 5H 5 

It was a happy circumſtance, that in thoſe turbulent times a- 
varice gave ſome check to cruelty, and many perſons who might 
have been killed in battle were ſaved, and taken priſoners, for the 


ſake of their ranſoms. Theſe ranſoms were commonly as great as 


the captives were capable of paying; and many priſoners were 
obliged to ſacrifice their fortunes to regain their freedom. To ſay 
nothing of the ranſoms of the Kings of France and Scotland, 
Bertrand du Gueſceline, Conſtable of France, who was taken by 
the Engliſh, A. D. 1368, paid no leſs than one hundred thouſand 
franks of gold before he could obtain his hberty **, By this 
means war became a very gainful trade to thoſe who were ſo for- 
tunate as to take many or wealthy priſoners, The famous Sir. 
Walter Manny, who acquired fo much fame and wealth by war in 
the reign of Edward III. gained no leſs than L. 8000 (containing as 
much filver as L. 24,000, and equal in value to L. 100,000 of our 
money at preſent) by the priſoners he had taken in one campaign, 
A. D. 1340 ff. Priſoners of war were ſo much the property of 


* Rym Fad. tom, 7. p. 187. + Id. ibid. P. Daniel, tom. 1. lib, 6. p. 324. 
T id ibid, p 221. I Froiſfart, tom. 2. p. 34. * Id. ibid. p. 332. 
r K m. Feder, tom. 5. p. 183. | | 
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their captors, that they ſometimes ſold them, and ſometimes left 
them in legacies to their friends; and when they did not diſpoſe of 
them, they deſcended to their heirs *. But to prevent dangerous 


_ priſoners from being too eaſily ſet at liberty, the King had a power 
to demand them from their captors, on paying a competent ſum 


for their ranſom, or to command their captors not to ranſom. 
them without a royal licence 12 


8 E T. II. 


Hiſtor y of the fine and pleaſing arts of Sculpture, Painting, Poetry, 
and Muſic, in Britain, from A. D. 1216, to A. D. 1399. 


A 


Everal things contributed to promote the cultivation of the 

fine arts in the preſent period. In particular, — the manner 
of building and furniſhing churches, — the forms of public wor- 
{hip, —the opulence of the clergy, — and the ſplendour and mu- 
nificence of the greater barons. Theſe things furniſhed conſtant 
employment, and ample rewards, to the profeſſors of the plea- 


ſing arts, and rendered a genius for ſculpture, painting, poetry, 


and muſic, equally honourable and profitable to the poſſeſſor. 
Many c:thedral, conventual, and other churches, were built in 

Britain in this period, which were in general magnificent ſtruc- 

tures, ornamented on the outſides with ſtatues of all dimenſions, 


and with various figures of angels, ſaints, popes, prelates, and 


monks, in baſſo and alto relievo. The ſtatues and ſculptures 
that were executed in France, have been better preſerved than 


* Rym Feed. tom. 5. p. 531. 535. 
+ 10. ibid p. 532. Paſquier Recherches de la France, p. 379. 


thoſe 
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thoſe of Britain; and plates, with deſcriptions of many of them, 
have been publiſhed by Father Montfaucon; who declares, — 
That the ſculptors of the thirteenth century greatly excelled their 
predeceſſors in ſeveral reſpects *. Beſides thoſe which have been 
defaced by time, and the injuries of the weather, many of the 
ſtatues and ſculptures which ornamented the churches of this i- 
land were demoliſhed by violence at the Reformation, or in the 
civil wars of the laſt century; bur thoſe few which ſtill remain 
confirm the truth of father Montfaucon's declaration f. 
That ſuperſtitious veneration which was univerſally paid ro 
crucitixes, and to the images of the Virgin Mary, the apoſtles, 
and other ſaints, furniſhed another branch of buſineſs to the ſta- 
tuaries of this period; and they were excited, by the moſt ample 
rewards, to exert all their ſkill to give thoſe objects of the peoples 
devotion a graceful and venerable appearance, Several of the 
clergy, and particularly of the monks, applied to the pious work 
(as it was then eſteemed) of making images for their churches, 
and were prompted by their rehgious zeal, and by the proſpect of 
obtaining both wealth and honour, to render them as attracting 
as poſſible. Walter de Coleceſter, ſacriſt of the abbey Sr Alban's, 
is celebrated by Matthew Paris, his contemporary, and a monk of 
the ſame abbey, as an admirable ſtatuary ; and ſeveral of his works 
are deſcribed as exquiſitely beautiful . 

The ſhrines of ſaints, with the tombs of princes, prelates, ba- 
rons, knights, and their ladies, afforded further employment to 
the ſtatuaries and ſculptors of this period; as they were generally 
adorned with ſtatues, and ſome of them with a great number of 
figures ||. Some of theſe works were probably executed by fo- 
reign artiſts; as, particularly, the ſhrine of Edward the Confellor, 


a Montfaucon Monumens de la Monarchie Frangoiſe, tom. 1. 
+ Fox's Acts and Monuments, p. 369. col. 1. f NM. Paris Vitz — p. Bo. 81. 
| See Brown Willes Cathedrals, Weaver's Monuments, &e. 
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in Weſtminſter abbey, by Peter Cavalini, a Roman ſculptor “. 
But, npon the whole, we have ſufficient evidence, that this art 
was cultivated with care and ſucceſs in britain in this period. 


For, belides all the ſtatues that were uſed at home, we find that 


ſome, probably conſiderable numbers, were exported, Richard II. 
eranccd a licence to Coſmo Gentiles, the Pope's collector in Eng- 
land, A. D. 1382, to export three great images, one of the Virgin 
Mary, one of St Peter, and one of St Paul, and a fmall image of 
the Holy Trinity, without paying any duty or cuſtom for them ; 
which ſeems to indicate, that certain cuſtoms were then payable 
on the exportation of ſuch commodities F. 

hen ſculpture was cultivated, the kindred art of painting 
could not be negleted. On the contrary, there are the cleareſt 
proofs remaining, that painting was cultivated with till greater 
diligence and ſucceſs than the other T. In particular, painting 
appears to have flouriſhed very much in the former part of this 
period, under the patronage of Henry III. who was a moſt mu- 
nificent encourager of the fine arts |, This prince kept ſeveral 
painters conſtantly in his ſervice, as, William, a monk of Weſt- 
miner; William, the Florentine; and Mr Walter, who was pro- 
bably Walter de Coleceſter, ſo much celebrated by Matthew Paris 
for his admirable genius for painting, as well as ſculpture **. 


By theſe and others, many hiſtorical paintings were executed for 


him, in his ſeveral palaces of Wincheſter, Woodſtock, Weſtmin- 
ſter, the Tower of London, Nottingham, Northampton, Wind- 


tor, Guilford, and Kenelworth. One chamber in the palace of 


I 


Wincheſter was painted green, with ſtars of gold, and the whole 
hiſtory of the Old and New Teſtament f. In one room in the 
palace of Weſtminſter, and in another in the Tower of London, 


* M1, Walpole's Anecdotes of Painting, vol. 1. p. 18. + Rym. Fœd. t. 7. p. 357. 
+ See the learned and ingentous Mr Walpole's Anecdotes of Painting, from p. 1. to 
p. 32. [| Ibid. p. 22. ** Ibid. p. 15. 16. M. Paris Vite Abbat. 
+! Anecdotes, &c. vol. 1. p. 7. | 
the 
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the hiſtory of the expedition of Richard I, into the Holy Land 
was painted *, Theſe pictures (to ſay nothing of many others) 
muſt have contained a prodigious number of figures; but with 
what degrce of taite they were executed, we have no opportunity 
of judging. Though ſome ſuccecding princes were not ſo fond 


of paintings as Henry III. had been, the art {till continued to 


flouriſh; and we have reaſon to believe, that good painters want- 
cd neither patrons nor employment. The coronation, wars, 


marriages, and tuneral of Edward I. were painted on the walls of 


the great hall in the Epiſcopal palace of Litchfield, A. D. 1312, 
by order of Biſhop Langton f. Friar Simeon ſaw a fill more 
curious picture in the palace of Weſtminſter, A. D. 1322; winch 
he thus deſcribes : — © Near this monaſtery (of Weitminiter) 
* ſtands the molt famous royal palace of England, in which is 
* that celebrated chamber, on whoſe walls all thc warlike hiito- 
“ ries of the whole Bible are painted with 1ncexpreilibie ikiil, and 
explained by a regular and complete terics of texts, beautifully 
„ written in French, over each battle, to the no ſmall admiration 
* of the beholder, and diſplay of royal magnificence 4.“ do in- 
tent was Edward III. upon finiſhing the paintings in the chapel 
of his palace of Weſtminſter, that he granted a precept, dated 
18th March A. D. 1350, to Hugh de St Alban, maſter of his 
painters, commanding him to impreſs all the painters in the 
counties of Kent, Middleſex, Eſſex, Surry, and Suſſex, to con- 
duct them to Weſtminſter, and keep them in his ſervices as long 
as it ſhould be neceſſary. Appreiending that all theſe would not 
be ſufficient, he granted ſimilar precepts, of the ſame date, to 
John Athelard and Benedict Nightingale, to impreſs all the paint- 
ers in the counties of Lincoln, Northampton, Oxford, Warwick, 
Leiceſter, Cambridge, Huntingdon, Nortolk, and Suffolk, for the 
ſame purpoſe ||. Theſe paintings muſt have been numerous and 


* AnecCotes, &c. vol. 1. p. 11. + Warton's Hiſtory of Poetry, vol. 2. p. 216. 
| Id. ibid. ] Rymeri Fœd. tom. 5. p. 670. 
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extenſive, whatever they were in other reſpects. The truth is, 
that the principal churches and chapels were not only furniſhed 
with portraits of the Virgin Mary, the apoſtles, and other ſaints, 

but the walls of ſome of them were almoſt covered with ſcriptu- 
ral, moral, and allegorical paintings *, 80 great and general 
was the taſte for paintings in this period, that not only the walls 
of churches and palaces, but even of the bed-chambers of pri- 


vate gentlemen, were ornamented with hiſtorical pictures. When 


Chaucer was rouſed from his famous poetical dream, he expreſſes 
his ſurpriſe, that all the gay objects which he had ſeen in his ſleep 


were vaniſhed, and he ſaw nothing, 


Save on the wals old portraiture 
Of horſmen, haukes, and houndis, 
And hart dire all full of woundis f. 


This, I am perſuaded, 1s a real deſcription of the poet's hed. 
chamber. In the ſame poem, Chaucer deſcribes a church-win- 


dow : 
richly ypeint 
With lives of many divers ſeint. 


And it is well known, that painting on glaſs was much practiſed, 
and brought to great perfection, in the preſent period F. The 
ſame may be ſaid of another ſpecies of painting, which was call- 
ed Illuminating. This appears from many manuſcripts beauti- 
fully illuminated, which are ſtill preſerved in the Britiſh Muſeum, 
and other libraries, from which ſeveral prints have been pu- 
bliſhed ||. Nay, fo faſhionable was the ſtudy of painting in this 


_* Fox's Acts and Monuments, p. 370. col. 1. Warton's Hiſtory of Poetry, p. 217- 


Note (a). F Chaucer's Works, by Urry, p 587. col, 1. 


f Id. ibid. p. 584. col. 2. See Mr Strut, vol. 2, 3. 
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period, that 1t was eſteemed as neceſlary a part of the education 
of a young gentleman as writing. It is ſaid of the ſquire, or 
knight's ſon, 1n Chaucer, 


Songis he could make, and well endite, 
Juſt, and eke daunce, and well portraie and write *. 


Though Britain abounded as much with poets in the thirteenth 
century as in any other period, and though they were as much 
admired by their contemporaries as thoſe who flouriſhed in bet- 
ter times, few or none of them are now famous: their names 
are generally forgotten, and their works neglected. This obſcu- 
rity is perhaps as much owing to the antiquated nature of the 
languages in which they wrote, and the ſubjects of which they 
ſang, as to the mediocrity of their poetical talents, 

To ſay nothing of ſonnets, and other ſhort pieces of poetry, 
the larger poems compoſed in the thirteenth century were either 
metrical chronicles, .or metrical romances; and the languages in 
which they were written were either Latin, French, or Engliſh ; 
which laſt is now become almoſt as unintelligible to a mere Eng- 
liſh reader as the two former. 


Robert of Glouceſter, who. was a monk in the abbey of Glou- 


ceſter, and flouriſhed in the reigns of Henry III. and Edward I. 
compoſed a rhyming chronicle of England, from Brutus to Ed- 
ward I. which hath been printed f. Our author, it muſt be con- 
feſſed, was but an indifferent poet, and a worſe hiſtorian, having 
adopted the abſurdeſt fables of Geoffrey of Monmouth, and 
cloathed them in tireſome inanimated rhymes. His language was 
the vulgar Engliſh of the age in winch he wrote, is full of Saxo- 
niſms, and hardly intelligible to a modern reader, The follow- 
ing fabulous account of the tranſportation of Stonchinge from A- 


* Chaucer's Works, p. :. 
7 See Robert of Glouceſter's Chronicle, 2 vols, Oxon. 1724. 
frica 
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frica to Ireland by giants, and from thence to Saliſbury plain by 
Merlin, will juſtify the above ſtrictures, and be a ſufficient ſpe- 
cimen of this work. King Arthur having conſulted Merlin a- 
bout erecting a monument in honour of the Britons who had been 
treacherouſly ſlain by the Saxons near Ameſbury, the magician 
replicd, 


Sire Kyng, quoth Merlin, tho' gif thou wolt here caſte 

In the honour of men, a worke that ever ſchal ylaſte, 

To the hul of Kilar ſend into Yrlonde, 

Attur the noble ſtones that ther habbet lenge yſtonde, 
That was the tricke of giandes, for a quoynte work there is 

Of ſtones all wyth art ymad in the world ſuch non ys. 

Ne ther nys nothing that me ſcholde myd ſtrenghe adoune caſt, 

Stode heo here, as heo doth there ever a wolde laſt. 

The Kyng Somedele to lyght, though he herde this tale, 

How mygte, he ſcyde, ſuch ſtones, ſo grete and ſo fale, 

Be ybrogt of ſo fer lond? And get miſt of were, 

Me wolde wene, that in this londe no ſton to wonke nere. 
Syre Kyng, quoth Merlyn, ne make noght an ydel ſuch lyghyng. 

For yt nys an ydel noght that ich tell this tythyng. 

For in the farreſte ſtude of Affric giands while fette 

Thike ſtones for medycyne and yn Yrlonde him ſette, 

While heo wonenden in Yrlonde to make here bathes there, 

Ther undir for to bathi wen thic ſyk were. 

For heo wuld the ſtones waſch, and ther enne bath ywis. 

For ys no ſtone ther among that of grete vertu nys. 

The Kyng and ys conſeil radde the ſtones for to fette, 

And wyth gret power of batail, gif any mon him lette, 

Uter the Kynge's brother, that Ambroſe hett allo, 

In another name, ychoſe was thereto, 

And fifteene thouſant men this dede for to do; 

And Meriyn for his qointiſe thider went alſo, 
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Ye yonge men, quoth Merlyn, cutheth now your mygte, 
How ye mow this ſtones beſt to the ſchip dygte. 
Hea ſtode and bithogte him beſt, and cables fette ynowe, 
And laddres and leveres, and faſt {chow and drowe. 
Ac heo ne migte come for nothing to end myd here wille. 
Merlyn ſay this, and low, and bad him ſtonde ſtille. 
He ſette hys gynnes, as he wold, and ys quoyntiſe dude ſtille. 
And the folk myd tho ſtones ho dude all here wille; | 
And lette him to ſchippes brynge, and ſo into this londe, 
Ac ther was ſom inchantery ther to ich underſtonde *, 


s 


Peter Langtoft, a canon in the monaſtery of Bridlington in 


Yorkſhire, flouriſhed at the ſame time with Robert of Glouceſter, 
and wrote a chronicle of England from Cadwallader to Edward I. 
in French verſe, This work was properly a continuation of an 
ancient metrical chronicle in the ſame language; che firſt part of 
which had been compoſed by one Euſtace, A. D. 1155, and the 
ſecond part by Robert Wace, canon of Bayeux, A. D. 1160 J. 
All the three parts of this chronicle were tranſlated into Engliſh 
verſe by Robert Manning, who is better known by the name of 
Robert de Brunne, from the monaſtery of Brunne in Lincoln- 
ſhire, in which he was a monk. He acquaints us with the mo- 
tives which engaged him to make this tranſlation in his pro- 
logue to the firſt and ſecond parts, and of the contents of theſe 
two parts, | 


Lordyngs that be now here, 
If ye wille liſtene and lere, 
All the ſtory of Inglande, 
As Robert Manning wrytten it fand, 


Robert of Glouceſter, v. I. p. 145, — 148. Warton's Hiſt, Poet. v. 1. p. 62. 53. 
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And on Englyſch has it ſchewed, 

Not for the lered, but for the lewed. 
And it is wiſdom forto wytten, 

The ſtate of the land, and hef it wrytten, 
What manere of folk firſt it wan, 

And of what kynde it firſt began, 

And gude it is for many thynges, 

For to here the dedis of kynges, 
Whilk were foles, and whilk were wyſe, 
And whilk of them couth moſt quantyſe, 
| And whilk did wrong, and whilk ryght, 
| And whilk mayntined pes and fyght. 

| 5 Of thare dedis fall be mi ſawe, 

| In what tyme, and of what law, 

I ſholl you from gre to gre, 

Sen the tyme of Sir Noe : 

From Noe unto Aneas, 

And what betwixt tham was, 

And fro Eneas till Brutus tyme, 

That kynde he tells in this ryme. 

| & Fro Brutus to Cadweladres, | 

| The las Briton that this lande teas # 


In his prologue to the third part, he gives the following mort ace 
count of its original author. | 


Pers of Langtoft, a chanon | 
| Schaven in the houſe of Bridlyngton 
On Frankis ſtyle this ſtorie he wrote 


Of Inglis kinges, &c. 
Robert de Brunne's tranſlation of Langloft's part of this chronicle, 


* Warton's Hiſt. Poet. vol. 1. p. 64. 65. 8 | 
| hath 
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hath been printed; and therefore it is not neceſſary to ſwell this 


ſection with any ſpecimen from that part *. 

Metrical romances, celebrating the wonderful atchievements of Catalogues 
valiant and gentle knights were the moſt frequent and favourite — 
productions of the poets of the thirteenth century. Incredible 
numbers of theſe romances were compoſed in France and Eng- 
land in that period; and hearing them repeated or ſung to the 
muſic of the harp, in the halls of palaces and caſtles, formed one 
of the chief amuſements of perſons of the higheſt rank. The 
following catalogues of a few of theſe romances will give the 


reader ſome idea of their numbers, their heroes, and their ſub- 


jects. 


Many Romayns men make new, 

Of good knyhtes and of trewe: 

Of ther dedes men make romauns, 
Both in England and in Fraunce. 

Of Rowland and of Olyvere, 

And of everie Doſepere, 

Of Alyſaundre and Charlemayne, 

Of Kyng Arthur and of Gawayne; 
How they were knyhtes good and courtoys, 
Of Turpen and of Oger the Danois; 
Of Troye men rede in ryme, 

Of Hector, and of Achilles, 

What folk they ſlew in pres, &c. Þ 


Another ; 


Herkene now how my tale gothe : 
Though 1 ſwere to you no othe, 


n» ® See Peter Langloft's Chronicle, illuſtrated and improved by Robert of Brunne, 
2 vols, Oxon, 1725. + Warton's Hiſt. Poet. vol. 1. p. 122. 
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I wyll you rede romaynes none, 

Ne of Partenape, ne of Ypomedon, 
Ne of Aleſaunder, ne of Charlemayne, 
Ne of Arthur, ne of Gawayne, 

Ne of Lancelot du Lake, 

Ne of Bevis, ne of Guy, of Sydrake, 
Ne of Ury, ne of Octavian, 

Ne of Hector, the ſtrong man, 

Ne of Jaſon, neither of Achilles, 

Ne of Encas, neither Hercules, &c. * 


Another : 


| Men that romaunees rede, 

| : | Of Bevys, Gy, and Gawayne, 

| Of Kyng Richard, and Owayne, 

| Of Triſtram and Percyvayle, 

| Of Rowland ris, and Aglavaule, 

| | Of Archeroun, and of Octavian, 

| 1 Of Charles, and of Caſſibedlan, 

| | 4 by Of Keveloke, Horne, and of Wade, 
In romaunces that of him bi made, 
That geſtours dos of him geſtes, 

At mangeres, and at great feſtes, &c. ; 


Another : 


Men lykyn geſtis for to here 

And romans ride in diverſe manere 
Of Alexander the conquerour, 

Of Julipe Cæſar the * 


„ Warton's Hiſt, Poet, vol. 1. p 123. + Id. ibid. p. 119. note (y). 
| | | Of 
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Of Greece and Troy the ſtrong ſtryf, 

Ther many a man loſt his lyf: 

Of Brut that baron bold of hand 

The firſt conqueror of England, 

Of King Arthur that was ſo ryche, 

Was none in his tyme ſo clyche, 

Of wonders that among his knyghts felle, 
And Auntyrs didyn, as men her telle, 

As Gawayne and other full Abylle, 

Which that kept the round tabyll, 

How King Charles and Rowland faught 
With Sarazins, nold thei be caught: 

Of Trytram and Yſoude the ſwete 

How thei with love firſt gan mete. 

Of Kyng John and of Iſinbras 

Of Ydoyne and Amadas. 

Stories of divers thynges 

Of princes, prelates, and kynges, 

Many ſongs of divers ryme 

As Engliſh, French, and Latyne *. 


The authors of theſe metrical romances paid very little regard 
to the true hiſtory of their reſpective heroes, but boldly contra- 
dicted the beſt known and beſt eſtabliſhed facts. Nothing, for 
example, was better known in the thirteenth century, when the 
romance of our King Richard I. was written, than that he was 

the ſon of Henry II. and his Queen Eleanor of Provence. But 
this plain ſtory did not pleaſe the author of that romance, who 
opens his poem with the following fiction. Henry II. having, 


* Warton's Hiſt, Poet. vol. 1. p. 123. See a catalogue of theſe ancient metrical ro- 


mances in Dr Percy's ingenious eſſay prefixed to the third volume of his Reliques of 
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by the advice of his barons, reſolved to marry, ſends meſſengers 
into many different countries, with directions that — 


The fayreſt woman that was on lyve 
They ſhould bring him to wyve. 


Theſe meſſengers accidentally met at ſea with a moſt ſplendid ſhip, 


Such ne ſaw they never none, 
For it was ſo gay begone, 
Every nayle with gold ygrave 
Of pure gold was his {klave, 
Her maſt was of 1vory, 
Of ſamyte her ſayle wytly 

Her ropes all of whyte ſylk, 

As whyte as ever was ony mylke. 
The noble ſhip was without 
With clothes of gold ſpread about, 
And her loft and her wyndlace 
All of gold depaynted was. 


Being courteouſly invited, they went on board this ſhip, where 
they found Carbarryne King of Antioch, with his daughter, a 
princeſs of the moſt exquiſite beauty, attended by a numerous 
retinue of knights and ladies. The King received them with great 
politeneſs, and entertained them with a ſumptuous feaſt. 


Whan thei had done their mete 
Of adventures thei bygyn to ſpeke. 
The Kyng them told in his reaſon, 
How it cam him in a vyſyon, 
In his lond that he came fro 
Into Engelond for to go 
| And 
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And his daughter that was hym dire 


For to winde with him in fire, 
And in this manner we be dyght 
Unto your londe to winde ryght. 


The meſſengers then acquainted the King and the Princeſs with 
the commiſſion they had received from their maſter the King of 
England, and aſſured them, — 


Further we will ſeek nought, 
To my lorde ſhe ſhall be brought. 


Accordingly the King and Princeſs, with the ambaſſadors, arrive 
ſafe in England, the Princeſs is married to Henry I. and the 
lion-hearted Richard, the hero of the romance, is ſaid to have 
been the fruit of that marriage *. 

The metrical romances of this period contain deſcriptions of 
the marvellous adventures of their knightly heroes, and abound 
with the Gothic machinery of dragons, giants, elves, fairies, en- 
chanters, &c. But for a more perfect account of theſe curious 
performances than can be admitted into general hiſtory, the read- 


er is referred to the very inſtructive and entertaining works quoted 


below . | 
The ſame taſte for compoſing, reading, and hearing metrical 


romances of chivalry prevailed in the fourteenth century, eſpe- 
cially in the reign of that gallant magnificent monarch Edward III. 
About the middle of that century an attempt was made to revive, 
or at leaſt to imitate. the alliterative poetry of the Anglo-Saxons 


without rhyme, by Robert Langlande, a ſecular prieſt of Oxford, 


in his famous allegorical ſatire againſt perſons of all profeſſions, 


* Warton's Hiſt. Poet. p. 151. &e. 
+ Hiſtory of Engliſh Poetry by Mr Warton, vol. 1. 9 5. Dr Percy's Reliques of 


Ancient Engliſh Poetry, vol. 3. 
| called 
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called The Viſion of Pierce Plowman, This poem abounds with che 
boldeſt perſonifications, the keeneſt ſatire, the moſt expreiſive 
deſcriptions, and the moſt ſingular verſification; of all which the 
four following lines, repreſenting the manner in which hunger 
treated a reduced ſpendthrift, muſt ſuffice as a ſpecimen, 


Hunger in haſt tho' hint Waſtour by the maw, 
And wrong him ſo by the wombe that both his cies watered, 
He bufteted the Briton about the chekes | 

That he loked lyke a lanterne al his life after“. 


About A. D. 1390 another poem in the ſame kind of verſification 

was compoſed, called Pierce the Plowman's Crede, It is a ſevere 
ſatire on the four orders of mendicant friars ; and the following 
deſcription of an overgrown Franciſcan will give the reader ſome 
idea of the language and ſpirit of the poem. 
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I fond in a freture a frere on a benche, 

A great chorl and a grym, growen as a tonne, 

With a face ſo fat, as a full bleddere 

Blowen bretful of breth, and as a bagge hens 

On bothen his chekes and his chyn, with a choll lollede 
So great a gos ey, growen all of grece, 

That all wagged his fleſh as a quick mire f. 


John Bar- John Barbour, Archdeacon of Aberdeen, was one of the beſt 
bour. 11 
| poets of Scotland, or even of Britain, in the fourteenth century, 
This appears from his metrical hiſtory of the life and acts of Ro- 
bert Bruce, King of Scotland, which is a work of conſiderable 
merit for the time in which it was compoſed. Though the Arch- 
deacon ſtyled his poem a Romans, he did not mean that it con- 


_ ® Warton's Hiſt, Poet, vol. 1, p. 282. + Id. ibid. p. 305. 
ſiſted 
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ſiſted of fabulous adventures ; for he intended it to be, (as for the 
moſt part it is), a true hiſtory of the great actions of his hero. 


Stories to read are delectable, | 

Suppoſe that they be nought but fable: 

Then ſhould ſtories that ſoothfaſt were, 

If they are ſaid in good manner, 

Have double pleaſance in hearing. 
Ihe firſt pleaſance is the carping, 

And the other the ſoothfaſtneſs, 

That ſhews the thing right as it was. 

And ſoothfaſt things that are likand, 

To mens hearing are moſt pleaſand ; 

Therefore I would fain ſet my will, 

If my wit might ſuffice theretil, 
To put in writ a ſoothfaſt ſtory, 
That it laſt ay forth in memory *. 


The verification of this poem is, in general, correct and ſmooth, 
and the ſentiments juſt and noble. Of this it would be eaſy to 


produce many proofs, of which the following high encomium on 


freedom or liberty is one. 


Ah Freedom is a noble thing! 

Freedom makes man to have liking ; 

Freedom all ſolace to man gives; 

He lives at caſe that freely lives. 

A noble heart may have none eaſe, 
Nor nought elſe that may it pleaſe, 

If Freedom fail F,— 
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It is remarkable, that though Barbour was a Scotſman, his lan- 
guage is rather more intelligible to a modern Engliſh reader 
than that of any other poet of the fourteenth century, his great 
contemporary Chaucer himſelf not excepted. 

At the ſame time flouriſhed the two princes of ancient Engliſh 
poets, the great improvers of their art, and poliſhers of the lan- 
guage of their country, Jeoffrey Chaucer and John Gower, whoſe 
perſonal hiſtories have been briefly related *, The ſhorteſt analyſis 
that could be given of the numerous works of theſe two venerable 
bards would ſwell this ſection far beyond its due proportion; it 
is therefore hoped that the reader will be ſatisfied with the follow- 
ing characters of their poetical talents, drawn by the hand of one 
of the moſt ingenious and intelligent critics of the preſent age, 
who appears to have ſtudied their works with great attention. 

„Enough hath been ſaid to prove, that in elevation and ele- 
“ gance, in harmony and perſpicuity of verfification, Chaucer 
“ ſurpaſſes his predeceſſors in an infinite proportion: that his ge- 
«© nius was univerſal, and adapted to themes of unbounded va- 
« riety; that his merit was not leſs in painting familiar manners 
„ with humour and propriety, than in moving the paſſions, and 
% jn repreſenting the beautiful or the grand objects of nature 
« with grace and ſublimity. In a word, that he appeared with 
all the luſtre and dignity of a true poet, in an age which compel- 
„led him to ſtruggle with a barbarous language, and a national 
« want of taſte, and when to write verſes at all was conſidered as 
« a ſingular qualification f. | 

« ]f Chaucer had not exiſted, the compoſitions of John Dewer, 
the next poet in ſucceſſion, would alone have been ſufficient to 
„ reſcue the reigns of Edward III. and Richard II. from the im- 


4 putation of barbariſm. His education was liberal and uncir- 


See p. 467. 409. + Mr Warton's Hiſtory of (Engiil Poetry, v. 1. p. 457. 


= cumſeribed, 
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* cumſcribed, his courſe of reading extenſive, and he tempered 
* his feverer ſtuclies with a knowledge of life. By a critical cul- 
“ tivation of his native language, he endeavoured to reform its 
« irregularities, and to ejtabliih an Englith ſtyle *.“ 
Ihe hiſtory of dramatic poetry affords few authentic materials 
in the preſent period, and will be introduced with greater advan- 
tage in the next volume of this work. | 
Muſic and poetry were more intimately united in the middle 
ages than they are at preſent, Many muſicians were then poets, 
and ſung verſes compoled by themfelves, and by others of their 
profeſſion, to the muſic of their inſtruments, The ſecular muſi- 
cians of thoſe times were called 1m/rels, and formed a very nu- 
merous fraternity, polleiled of many privileges, and held in high 
eſtimation by perſons of all ranks. They wore a particular dreſs, 


and certain ornaments which procured them immediate acceſs to 


the greateſt perſonages on the moſt ſolemn occaſions. Of this 
the following remarkable and well-atteſted fact is a ſufficient 
proof. When Edward II. this year (1316) ſolemnized the feaſt 
* of Pentecoſt, and ſat at table in royal ſtate in the great hall of 
«© Weſtminſter, attended by the peers of rhe realm, a certain wo- 
« man, dreſled in the habit of a minſtrel, riding on a great horſe, 
trapped in the minſtrel faſhion, entered the hall, and going 
„round the ſeveral tables, acting the part of a minſtrel, at length 
© mounted the ſteps to the royal table, on which ſhe depofited a 
letter. Having done this, ſhe turned her horſe, and, ſaluting 
all the company, ſhe departed.” When the letter was read, it 
was found to contain ſome ſevere animadverſions on the King's con- 
duct, at which he was much offended The door-keepers being 
called, and rhreatened for admitting ſuch a woman, readily re- 
plied, *© That it never was the cuſtom of the King's palace to de- 


* Warton's Hiſtory of Engliſh Poetry, vol. 2. p. I, 
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“ ny admiſſion to minſtrels, eſpecially on 2 high ſolemnities 
and feaſt days *.“ 

Though the harp ſtill continued to be the chief and favourite 
inſtrument of the minſtrels of this period, there is ſufficient evi- 


dence that they knew and uſed a variety of other inſtruments; 


of which it may not be improper to name a few. The band of 
muſicians in the houſehold of Edward III. conſiſted of five trum- 
peters, one cyteler, five pipers, one tabret, one mabrer, two cla- 
rions, one fiddler, three wayghts or hautbois f. In a work tranſ- 


lated into Engliſh in this period, the following muſical inſtru- 


ments are mentioned and deſcribed ; the organ, the harp, the 
ſawtry, the lyre, the cymbal, the ſiſtrum, the trumpet, the flute, 
the pipe and tabor, the nakyre, the drum, and ſeveral others 1. 
n the accompliſhments of Chaucer's pariſh-clerk, we are 


told, 


In twenty manir couth he trip and daunce, 
After the ſcole of Oxenford tho 

And with his legges caſten to and fro, 

And playin ſonges on a ſmall ribible, 
Thereto he ſong ſometime a loud quenible : 
And as well couth he play on a giterne ||. 


Chaucer's miller was alſo a muſician ; but on a more vulgar i in- 


ſtrument. 


A bagge pipe well couth he blow and ſowne, 
And therewithal brought he us out of towne **, 


In one of Gower's poems are the following verſes, _ 


* T. Walſing. Hiſt. Ang, an. 1316. p. 109. Trokelowe, edit. a T. Hearne, p. 39. 
See Doctor Percy's excellent eſſay on the Ancient Englith Minſtrels, prefixed to his re- 
liques of Ancient Englith Poetry, vol. 1. 

+ Sir John Hawkin's Hiſtory of Muſic, vol. 2. p. 107. 4 Id, ibid p. 281, &c. 

| Chaucer, p. 26. * Ibid. p. 5. 
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He taught hir, till ſhe was certeyne, 
Of harpe, citole, and of riote, 
With many a tewne and many a note“. 


Matthew Paris mentions muſical inſtruments called burdons, which 
were uſed in the church of St Alban's, and probably in other 
churches f. But it is unneceſſary to make this catalogue more 


complete. | . 
To what degree of perfection muſic was brought by the ſecular 


minſtrels of this period, we have no opportunity of judging g. 
But we have the fulleſt proof that it was exceedingly pleaſing to 
thoſe who heard it, and that it gave great delight to the greateſt 
and beſt men of thoſe times. Robert de Brunne, hath preſerved 
the following anecdote, to this purpoſe, of the learned and pious 


Biſhop Groſteſte or Greathead of Lincoln, 


He lovede moche to here the harpe, 
For man's wille it makyth ſharpe. 
Next hys chamber, beſyde his ſtudy, 
Hys harper's chamber was faſt the by, 
Many tymes, by nightes and dayes, 
He hadd ſolace of notes and lays ||. 


It is not to be imagined that kings, princes, prelates, and ba- 
rons, would have conſpired to load thoſe minſtrels with honours 


and rewards, if they had not taken much pleaſure in their tune- 


ful ſtrains, 


Sacred mulic was now cultivated with as much ardour by the 
clergy as ſecular muſic by the minſtrels. The church had been 


long gradually departing from the primitive ſimplicity of the 


Chriſtian worſhip; and after the introduction of organs into 


+ M, Paris, vita Abbatum, p. gr. 
| Warton Hiſt, Poet, vol, 1. p. 6r. 


churches, 


* Confeſſio Amantis, ſol. 178. 
See Sir John Hawkins, vol. 2. ch. 8. 
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_ churches, ſo many of the public offices were ſung to the ſound 


of thoſe noble infiruments, that the ſtudy of muſic became abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to all who were to bear any part in the celebra- 
tion of theſe offices. Mufic was accordiugly taught and ſtudied 
in all colleges, cathedrals, convents, and capital churches.; and 
we are allured by a late writer, who hath made the moſt labori- 
rious reſearches into the hiſtory of muſic, “that the clergy, in 
the thirteenth century, were by much the moſt able proficients, 
„as well in inſtrumental as vocal muſic *.“ The truth is, that 
in great churches ſome of the public offices were conſidered as 
muſical exhibitions, and frequented for amuſement rather than 
devotion. To the various diverſions of hunting, hawking, feaſt- 
ing, dancing, which a king propoſed to his dane to divert her 


melancholy, he added, 


Then ſhall ye go to your even ſong, 
Wich tenoures and trebles among, 

Your quire nor organ ſonge ſhall want, 
With countri note and diſcaunt, 

The other halfe on orgayns playing, 
With yong chyldren ful fayn ſyngyng . 


Chaucer's nun and friar were Boch proficients in muſic ; -- of the 
former it is ſaid, 


Full wele ſhe ſong tho the ſervice divine. 


Of the latter, that 


certainly he had a merry note, 
Wele couth he ſing and playin on a rote. 


* Sir John Hawkins, v. 2. p. 43. ' + Warton Hiſt, Poet. v. 1. p. 179. 
Though 
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Though Guido Aretini's invention of the muſical ſcale, alrea- 


dy mentioned, was very valuable, it was imperfect, becauſe it 
had no marks to denote the different lengths of ſounds *. This 
imperfection was afterwards removed by the invention of ſeveral 
characters for repreſenting the various lengths of muſical ſounds ; 
and muſic delineated by theſe characters, was called cantus menſu- 
rabilis or meaſured ſong, But when or by whom this great im- 
provement of delineating meaſured muſic was invented, is not a- 
greed ; ſome aſcribing it to Franco, a ſcolaſtic of Liege, who flou- 
riſhed towards the end of the eleventh century; and others to 
John de Muris, an Engliſhman, who flouriſhed in the former part 
of the fourteenth century T. This invention, whoever was the 
author of it, was much admired, many treatiſes were written to 
explain, improve, and recommend it, and it certainly contributed 


not a little to facilitate the communication and preſervation of 


muſical knowledge f. 


* See vol. 3. p. 505. + Sir John Hawkins, vol. 2. p. 15. &c. 
t Id. ibid. p. 154. | 
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CHAPTER WM 
Hiſtory of Commerce, Coin, and Shipping, in 


Great Britain, from the death of King John, 


A. D. 1216, to the acceſſion of Henry IV. A. D. 
1399. —— 


* hath contributed ſo much to the proſperity, power, 


and wealth of Britain, that it is well intitled to a diſtinct 


and conſpicuous place in its hiſtory, in every period; and 


as coin and ſhipping are the two chief inſtruments of COMMETCE, 
they alſo merit a ſhare of our attention, 

Ihe internal commerce of Britain, and particularly of Eng- 
land, was unqueſtionably an object of great importance in the 
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preſent period ; but it doth not ſeem to have been managed to the 
beſt advantage. It is a ſufficient proof of this, that the prices of 
the moſt valuable and neceſſary commodiries were ſometimes more 
than double in ſome places to what they were in others. We are 
informed, for example, by a contemporary auther, that A. D. 
1258, a quarter of wheat coſt twenty ſhillings at Northampton, 
when it was ſold for eight ſhillings and fix pence at Dunſtaple *. 
This could not have happened, if intelligence had been regular, 
and commercial intercourſe ſafe and eaſy. 

Internal trade was alſo loaded, at this time, with a great number 


of petty taxes and impoſitions, as laſtage, paiage, paſſage, pontage, 


ſtallage, and ſeveral others whoſe names are now become unintel- 
ligible T. Theſe taxes, or ſome of them, were demanded by every 


| town, and by every baron through whoſe boundaries traders con- 


veyed their goods, and at every place where they expoſed them to 
ſale. | - . - | 

The greateſt part of the domeſtic trade of Britain was ſtill 
tranſacted in fairs. Some of theſe fairs were of long duration, 
frequented by prodigious multitudes of people from different 
countries, and ſtored with commodities of all kinds, The fair of 
St Giles's hill, near Wincheſter, continued fixteen days, during 
which time all trade was prohibited in Wincheſter, Southampton, 
and every place within ſeven miles of the fair, which very much 
reſembled a great city, laid out into many regular ſtreets of tents, 
inhabited by foreign and domeſtic. traders, who expoſed their va- 
rious commodities to ſale T. To ſuch fairs our kings, prelares, 
and great barons, ſent their agents, and others went in perſon, to 
purchaſe jewels, plate, cloths, furniture, liquors, ſpices, hors, 
cattle, corn, and proviſions of various kinds, and in a word, e- 
very thing they needed, men and women not excepted, For we 
are aſſured, by a contemporary writer of undoubted credit, that 


* Annal. Dunſtap. an. 1258. ＋ Anderſon's Hiſt, Commerce, vol. 1. p. 110. 
b Warton's Hiſtory of Poetry, vol. 1. p. 279. note 4. 2:08 


Men 
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men and women ſlaves were publicly ſold in the fairs of Eng- 
land, like beaſts, near the concluſion of the fourteenth century . 

The foreign trade of England, in the preſent period, was more 
conſiderable and extenſive than is commonly imagined. This 


will appear from the following very brief review of the ſeveral 


countries with which the people of England had commercial in- 
tercourſe, and of the ſeveral ſovereigns and ſtates with whom 
the Kings of England had commercial treaties, For we may rea- 
ſonably conclude, that a trade exiſted when it was regulated by 
- treaties, > | 
Genoa, Venice, Piſa, Florence, and ſome other free cities of I- 
taly, were at this time the chief ſeats of trade in Europe; and 
their merchants furniſhed their own and other countries with che 
Alks, ſpices, and other precious commodities of the Eaſt. There 
is the fulleſt evidence, that all theſe cities now carried on a trade 
with England, and ſome of them with Scotland. In a letter 
from Edward II. dated July 18. 1316, to the State of Genoa, he 
expoſtulates with them for permitting ſome of their citizens to 


carry on a trade with the traitor Robert Bruce, and the people of 


Scotland; and in order to engage them to prohibit that trade, 


he puts them in mind that a very ancient and friendly intercourſe 


had ſubſiſted between their ſtate and his anceſtors, kings of 
England, and their ſubjects T. Several commercial treaties were 
concluded between Edward III. and the Genoeſe f. The trade 
between the Venetians and the Engliſh was very confiderable, as 
appears from the following incident. A quarrel happened be- 
tween the crews of five Venetian ſhips lying at Southampton, 
and the people of that town, in which ſeveral perſons were killed 
on both ſides. Edward II. dreading that this might deter the 


Venetians from continuing their trade with England, publiſhed a 


* Bartholemeus de Proprietatibus rerum apud. Sir John Hawkins's Hiſtory of Mu- 
ke, vol. 2. p. 126, + Rym, Fœd. tom. 3. p; 565. t Ibid. tom. 5. p. 569. 703. 
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manifeſto, granting a full pardon to all who had been concerned 
in that lor quarrel, and, promiſing the moſt perfect ſecurity 
and friendly treatment to all Venetian merchants and mariners 
who ſhould come into England ®. The commercial compacts of 
the Kings of England with the cities of Florence and Piſa, are 
ſufficient evidences of their mutual trade 7. 

The merchants of Majorca, Sicily, and ſome 5 in 


the Mediterranean, carried on a trade with England in this pe- 


riod, Edward II. who was a zealous promoter of the commerce 
of his ſubjects, made a commercial 3 with the ambaſſadors 
of Sancho King of Majorca, A. D. 1323 J. 

Several commercial treaties were concluded between the Kings 
of England and Spain at this time; and, like many other treaties, 
were often violated by mutual captures of each other's ſhips; 
which produced mutual complaints, and new treaties. In a truce 
for twenty years, concluded between Edward III. and the pleni- 
potentiaries of the ſea-ports of Caſtile and Biſcay, A. D. 1351, the 
molt perfect reciprocal freedom of trade is ſtipulated ; after 
which the following remarkable article is added. — © ſtem, The 
e fiſhers in the dominions of the King of Caſtile and Biſcay may 
come and fiſh freely and ſafely in the harbours of England, and 


in all other Places where they pleaſe, paying the King his duties 


% and cuſtoms ||.” 

A trade was carried on between England and Portugal i in this 
period, to their mutual ſatisfaction and advantage, till it was in- 
terrupted by the Spaniards or Caſtilians; who, carrying Portu- 
gueſe colours, took and plundered ſeveral Englith ſhips; and the 
Engliſh, before they diſcovered the deceit, made repriſals upon 
the Portugueſe, Bur as ſoon as the impoſition was found out, 
the two nations returned to their former friendly intercourſe; 


which was confirmed by a commercial treaty, A. D. 1308 **, 


® Rym. Fad. tom. 3. p. 1011. + Ibid. tom. 2. p. 953.; tom. 5. p. 734. 
I Ibid. tom. 3. p-. 1028. | Ibid, tom. 5. p. 719. * Ibid, t. 3. p. 107+ 
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The commerce of the Engliſh with their own French provinces 


of Aquitaine and Gaſcony, was very conſiderable. Of this it is 


a ſufficient proof, that two hundred merchant-ſhips from Eng- 
land were ſometimes ſeen together in the harbour of *. 
deaux *. 

The trade between the Engliſh and the ſubjects of the crown 
of France, in this period, was not ſo great as might have been 
expected. This was owing to various cauſes, Several of the ma- 
ritime provinces of France were then in the poſfeſſion of other 
powers; — the French were not much addicted to commerce; — 
and the moſt violent national animoſities, and very frequent wars, 
fubiiſted between the two nations. Their commercial intercourſe 
was ſo inconſiderable, that it was never mentioned in any of their 
treaties, Even in the famous treaty of peace at Bretigny, A. D. 
1360, commonly called the Great peace, there is not ſo much as 
one word concerning trade F, There is, however, ſufficient evi- 
dence, that ſome trade was carried on between the French and 
Engliſh in times of peace. Philip King of France complained, in 
very ſtrong terms, to Edward IL A. D. 1314, that the merchants 
of England had deſiſted from frequenting the fairs in his domi- 
nions with their wool and other goods, to the great loſs of his 
ſubjects; and entreated him to perſuade, and, if neceſſary, to com- 
pel them to frequent the fairs of France as formerly, promiſing 
them all poſſible ſecurity and encouragement, 

Edward II. at the requeſt of John Duke of Brabant, Lorrain, 
and Luxemburg, granted permiſſion to the ſubjects of that duke 


to come with their ſhips and merchandiſes into England, promi- 


ling them protection and ſeveral privileges ||. 
A commercial treaty was concluded between Edward II. and 


John Duke of Breragne, A. D. 1317, in which each of the con- 


* Barn's Hiſt. Ed. III. | . + Rym. Fad. tom. 6. p. 178. — 196. 
+ Ibid. tom. 3. p. 482. } Ibid. tom. 3. P. 647. 
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tracting parties promiſed protection and friendly treatment to the 
mercantile ſubjects of the other in his dominions *, 

Holland, Kc. Certain diſputes having ariſen between the merchants of Eng- 
land and thoſe of Holland, Zealand, and Friſeland, William Earl 
of Holland, Zealand, and Hanneau, and Lord of Friſeland, ſent 
ambaſſadors into England, A. D. 1310, to ſettle theſe diſputes: 
which was accompliſhed; and a balance of L. 1300 Sterling was 

| | found due to two companies of Engliſh merchants. To pay this 

| | balance, the Earl of Holland agreed,. that certain additional duties 

| ſhould be laid on the ſhips and. goods of his a in the ports 

| of England f. . 
Flanders. As the great manufacturing towns of Flanders were the chief 
markets for Engliſh wool, the commercial. intercourſe between 
England and theſe towns was very great, and regulated by many 
treaties f. So neceſſary was this intercourſe eſteemed by both 
parties, that it was not interrupted even when the. Earls of Flan- 
ders were at war with the Kings of England ||; | 
ar, The trade between Germany and England, in this period, was 
and the chiefly carried on by the famous confederacy of the Hanſe towns. 
Hanſe towns. þ , 
This confederacy was very ancient, and by degrees became the 
greateſt maritime power, as well as the greateſt trading company 
in Europe. Before the end of this period, the Hanſeatic confe- 
deracy conſiſted of fixty-four cities and great towns, chiefly ſitu- 
| ated on the ſhores of the Baltic, and the banks of the Rhine, and 
of other navigable rivers of Germany, The trade which theſe 
Hanſe towns carried on with England was very great, and was 
_ chiefly managed by a company ſettled in London, and inveſted 
with various / pri, called — the German merchants of the 


-—o- x 2 > 


fleel-yard **. * 
The knights of the Tewtonic order, or, as they called them- 


Pruſſia. 


* Rym, Fœd. tom. 3. p. 656. © Id. ibid. p. 650. 
1 Id. tom. 2. p. 32. 536. 740.; tom. 3. p. 647. Id. tom. 5. p. 38. 
** Anderſon Hiſt. Com. vol, 1. p. 81, 87. 108. 109. 122. 123. 124. 198. 199. &c. 
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ſelves, the Dutch knights of St Mary's hoſpital at Jeruſalem, ha- 
ving made themſelves maſters of Pruſſia, Conradus de Zolner, 
Grand Maſter of that order, concluded a commercial treaty with 
| Richard II. A. D. 1388, in which protection and friendly treat- 
ment were ſtipulated to the Engliſh merchants in Pruſſia, and to 
the Pruſſian merchants in England *. 
Before the concluſion. of this period Sweden began to make 
ſome figure as a commercial ſtate ; and the great Queen Margaret 
publiſhed, A. D. 1396, ſome very wiſe regulations for the encou- 
ragement of trade, in which ſhe promiſed protection to all foreign 
merchants, particularly to the Engliſh, from whoſe King, Rich- 
ard Il. the had borrowed three large ſhips of war 7. 

The Danes, who had long been the ſcourge and terror of Eu- 
rope by their piratical expeditions, had now loſt much of their 
ferocity, as well as of their power, and traded peaceably with o- 
ther nations, and particularly with the Enghth. This appears by a 


letter from Eric King of Denmark to Edward I. A. D. 1304, pro- 


miſing protection and friendly treatment to all Engliſh merchants 
in his dominions 4. 

The moſt ancient commercial treaty between a king of England 
and a foreign prince, with which we are acquainted, is that which 
was concluded between Henry III. in his minority, A. D. 1217, 
and Haquin King of Norway. In this treaty, which is plain and 
hort, agreeable to the manners of the times, theſe princes pro- 
miſe protection and favour to each others mercantile ſubjects in 
their dominions |. The commercial intercourſe between Eng- 
land and Norway was ſecured and regulated by a more prolix 
and particular treaty, A. D. 1269% 75 Phe 

The people of Blackney, in he, carried on a conſider- 
able trade with Iceland in this period, and on that account they 


* Hakluyt's Voyages, vol. 1. p. 150. . | 
+ Meurfi Hiſtoria Danica, lib. 5, Rym. Fed. tom. 7. p. 744. 
7. Id. tom. 2. p 949, Id. tom, 1. p. 223. ** Id. tom. 1. p. 858. 
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abtained a charter from Edward III. exempting their ſailors and 
ſhips from being impreſſed into the King's ſervice ©, 

Though the trade of Ireland appears to have been regulated by 
Engliſh laws in the thirteenth century, theſe laws did not confine 
it within narrow limits. By the ſtatute of Ireland, A. D. 1288, the 
King's officers are prohibited from ſeizing foreign ſhips, or mo- 
leſting foreign merchants, in the ports of Ireland : and the Iriſh 
are permitted to export their corn, proviſions, and other commo- 
dities, to any country not at enmity or war with the King of 
England f. The freedom of trade to and from Ireland was {lll 


further ſecured by another law, A. D. 1360 4. 
That violent national animoſity with which the minds of the 


two Britiſh nations began to be inflamed againſt each other, ſoon 
after the unfortunate death of Alexander III. of Scotland, put an end 
to the friendly intercourſe which had ſubſiſted between them in the 
firſt part of this period. From that time theſe two nations hardly 
exchanged any thing but wounds and injuries for one hundred 
years. During this hoſtile period, the three Edwards, ſucceſſive- 
ly kings of England, not only prohibited their own ſubjects from 


trading with the Scots, but laboured with the greateſt earneſtneſs. 


to prevent other nations, and particularly the Flemings, from 
having any commerce with that people. This they could nor ac- 
compliſh : for the Earls of Flanders conſtantly replied to all the 
ſolicitations of theſe powerful princes, — n That they did not en- 
* courage the Scots in their wars, but that they could not exclude 
them from their ports, without doing a great injury to their 


own ſubjects, who depended very much upon trade ||.” This a- 


animoſity between the two Britiſh nations proved as permanent as 


it was violent; and no leſs than a whole century elapſed before 


any regular commercial intercourſe between them was renewed. 


This was at length reſtored by the following article, in a truce 


* Haklnyt. vol. t. p. 172. f Statutes at large, vol. 1. p. 120. 
3. lbid. p. 304. L Ibid. tom. 2. p. 963. tom. 3. p. 770. & = 
| | concluded 
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concluded between the wardens of the marches of both king- 
doms, A. D. 1386, — © Item, it is acordit, that ſpecial aſſurance 
„ ſal be on the ſee, fra the water of Spie to the water of Tamye, 
for all marchands of bath the roialms, and here godes *. 


The many laws that were made in England, in our preſent pe- 


riod, for the regulation and encouragement of trade, afford a fur- 
ther proof of its importance. Some of theſe laws were wiſe and 
uſeful, while others of them were imprudent and hurtful. Of 
the laſt ſort was the law of Edward II. A. D. 1314, fixing: a cer- 
tain price upon proviſions of all kinds, which produced a famine, 
and was ſoon repealed f. Of the ſame kind was the law of Ed- 
ward III. A. D. 1363, commanding that no Engliſh merchant 
mould deal in any more than one commodity, either by himſelf 
or by a factor in any manner; and requiring every merchant to 
fix upon the commodity in which he reſolved to trade, before the 
term of Candlemas f. This abſurd law was alſo ſoon repealed. 
It may be queſtioned whether the remarkable laws and conſtitu- 
tions of rhe ſtaple, which required all Engliſh traders to bring 
the chief commodities of the kingdom, viz. wool, wool-fells, 
leather, lead, and tin, to certain towns, to be there ſold to mer- 
chant- ſtrangers, were prudent or uſeful; but there can be no 
doubt, that the law which made ir felony for any Engliſhman, 
Welſhman, or Iriſhman, to export any of thoſe commodities, was 
moſt imprudent and pernicious ||, Of the ſame pernicious ten- 
dency was that law. of Edward III. made A. D. 1368, prohibiting 
Engliſh merchants to import wine from Gaſcony, or to buy ſuch 
wine till it was landed in England by a merchant-ſtranger **, 
Nothing could be more unjuſt and cruel, as well as impolitic, 
than the famous law or cuſtom which long prevailed in England, 


* Rym. Fad, tom. 7. p. 527. T. Walſing. Hiſt. Ang. p. 107. 
+ Statutes, 37th Ed. III. p. 314. [| Statutes at large, 24th Ed. III, ch. 3. 
** Tbid. 42d Edward III. ch. 8. 
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of making every foreign merchant reſponſible for the debts, and 
even puniſhable for the crimes, of any of his countrymen who 
had become inſolvent, or had eſcaped from juitice, This moſt 
unreaſonable law was abrogated by the ſeventeenth chapter of the 
Statute of the Staple, A. D. 1353*. Several other laws were made 


in this period, which diſcover the anxiety of the kings and par- 


laments of England about commerce, and at the ſame time be- 


tray their ignorance of its real intereſts, | 

But ſome commercial laws were alſo made of a more ſalutary 
tendency. Such were the ſeveral laws for the uniformity of 
weights and meaſures 7. But unhappily theſe laws were not ſo 
well contrived and executed as to prove eftetual. The navigation 
acts made in the reign of Richard II. commanding Engliſh mer- 
chants to freight none but Engliſh ſhips, were evideatly wiſe, and 
probably contributed to the encreafe both of ſhips and] ſailors in 
England in ſucceeding periods . But it ſeems to have been the 
chief object of the Engliſh legiſlature in this period, to invite foreign 
merchants to import the commodities of their reſpective coun- 
tries, and export thoſe of England. Vith this view, many ſta- 
tutes were made, promiſing protection and friendly treatment, to- 
gether with various privileges and immuulties, to merchants of 
all countries, upon condition that they paid their debts, and 


Theſe laws for the encouragement of foreign merchants were 
not ineffectual. Great numbers of foreign traders, then call- 
ed Aerchant-ftrangers, were ſettled in London and other great 
towns of England, and formed into companies, ſome of which 
were a kind of corporations. As theſe companies of merchant- 


* 


* Statutes at large, 25th Ed. III. ch. 17. 
+ Ibid, p. 187. Henry III.; 14th Ed. III. ch. 12.; 27th Ed. III. ch. 10.; 34th Ed. III. 
ch. 6.; 15th Richard II, ch. 9. + Ibid. 5th Richard II. ch. 3.; 14th Rich. II. ch. 6. 


| Ibid. gth Henry III. ch. 30.; 4 Edward I.; 13th Ed. I. ch. 1.; i Ed. III. ch. 2.; 
25th Ed. III. ch. 2.; 2d Rich, II. ch. 7.; 5th Rich, IL ch. 1. 
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ſtrangers almoſt wholly engroſſed the foreign trade, and had a 
conſiderable ſhare of the internal commerce of England, a few of 
the chief of them may be mentioned. | 

The German merchants of the ſteel- yard in London, formed 
the molt ancient, and for ſeveral centuries, the moſt flourithing 
of theſe foreign companies. This company had been ſettled in 
England, even before the conqueſt ; but it became much more 
powerful and opulent in the courſe of this period, than it had 
been before *, This was owing to its connection with the famous 
confederacy of the Hanſe-towns, and to the additional privileges 
conferred upon it by all the Engliſh monarchs of thoſe times 7. 
The company of the Merchants of the Staple was formed about 
the beginning of this period; and in the courſe of it, became very 
conſiderable for the number of its members, and importance of 
its tranſactions. The views with which this company was eſta- 


bliſhed, and the privileges with which it was inveſted, are worthy 


of our attention, as they diſcover the ideas that were then enter- 
tained of trade, It was eſtabliſhed to anſwer theſe two ends : 
1ſt, To purchaſe and collect all that could be ſpared of the chief 
commodities of the kingdom ; which were theſe five, wool, wool- 
fells, leather, lead, and tin; and to convey them to certain 
towns, which were called ſaple-tozuns, that the King's cuſtoms 
might be collected with eaſe, and that foreign merchants might 
know where to find theſe commodities in ſufficient quantities: 
2dly, To export theſe ſtaple-wares to foreign countries, and to 
import returns for them in goods, coin, or bullion. Natives as 
well as foreigners might be, and were employed in executing the 
firſt of theſe ends; but no natives of England, Ireland, or Wales 
could be concerned, directly or indirectly, in exporting any of 
theſe ſtaple-commodities . The ſtaple-towns for England, Wales, 


* See vol. 2. p. 475. + Rym, Fad. tom. 2. p- 161. tom. 3. p. 268. 
+ Statutes, 27:h Ed, III. | | 
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and Ireland, appointed by the ſtatute, were — Newcaſtle up- 
on Tyne, York, Lincoln, Norwich, Weſtminſter, Canterbury, 
Chicheſter, Wincheſter, Exeter, Briſtol, Caermarthen, Dublin, 
Waterford, Cork, and Drogheda *. Merchants of the ſtaple were 


exempted from the juriſdiction of the ordinary magiſtrates, and 
- ſubjected only to the authority of a mayor and conſtables of the 
| ſtaple, choſen annually, in each of theſe towns, wha were to 


judge in all diſputes by the merchant-law, and not by the com- 
mon law f. A certain number of correctors were choſen in each 
ſtaple-town, whoſe office it was. to regiſter all bargains, for which 
they received a ſmall fee from the parties T7. There were alſo fix 
mediators, two Germans, two Lombards, and two Engliſhmen, 
in every ſtaple-town, who were to determine all diſputes referred 


to them, in the preſence of the mayor and conſtables ||. Many 


privileges and immunities were conferred by law on this famous 
company, which formed a kind of diſtin commonwealth ; and 
it was made felony to attempt to deprive it of any of theſe privi- 
leges **, 8 | 

Another mercantile ſociety, called the Brotherhood of St Thomas: 


Becket, flouriſhed in the former part of this period, and was after- 


wards incorporated with the company of merchant-adventurers,. 
which made a great figure for ſeveral centuries f. 

It will be ſufficient to name ſome of the companies of Italian 
merchants that were ſertled in England in this period, for mana- 
ging the trade of the ſeveral ſtates and cities to which they-be- 
longed. Of theſe the Lombards were the moſt numerous and o- 
pulent ; but becoming odious for their uſurious practices, they 
were ſometimes ſeverely treated ff. The Caurſini of Rome have 
been already mentioned |||, They ſeem to have been as great 


* Statutes, 27th Ed. III. + Ibid. ch. 6. 8. 21. | | Ibid. ch. 22. 
| Ibid. ch 24. ; „ch. 25. | 
++F Anderſon's Hiſtory of Commerce, vol. I. p. 189. t# Ibid, p. 167. 181. 
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extortioners as the Lombards; for (if we may believe Matthew 


Paris, a contemporary hiſtorian) they ſometimes exacted no leſs 


than 60 per cent. intereſt per annum *. This, together with 


their oſtentatious diſplay of their riches, drew upon them a very 


ſevere proſecution, A. D. 1251 7. We find the ſociety of the 


Peruchi, and the ſociety of the Scali of Florence, reſiding in Lon- 
don in the reign of Edward II. TJ. The companies of the Friſco- 
baldi of Florence, and of the Ballardi and Reiſardi of Lucca, were 
_ alſo ſettled in England in the ſame reign ||. Edward III. ac- 
 knowledges himſelf indebted to the company of the Bardi of Flo- 
rence twelve thouſand marks; and grants them a preſent of two 
thouſand pounds for their good ſervices **, Theſe examples are 
ſufficient to prove; that ſeveral companies of Italian merchants 


were ſettled in England in this period, for managing the trade of 


the ſtates, cities, and companies, with which they were con- 
nected, 

The Jews may be reckoned among the ſtrangers ſettled in Eng- 
land on account of commerce. In the former part of this pe- 
riod they were numerous ; and many of them had acquired 
great ſums of money by trade and uſury. But their ſituation 
was unhappy, being frequently plundered by the ſovereign, and 
univerſally hated by the people. At length the clamour againſt 
them for their extortions, for their debaſing and diminiſhing the 
coin, and for other crimes, became ſo vehement, that they were 
baniſhed out of England A. D. 1290 ff. 

It was not agreeable to the Engliſh to ſee ſo great a ſhare of 
the commerce of their country in the hands of ſtrangers : on 
the contrary, theſe ſtrangers were hated and maltreated by them, 
and their expulſion moſt earneſtly deſired. But they found 
powerful protectors in our kings, prelates, and barons, (to whom 


„M. Paris, p. 286.  >Þ Ibid. p. 550. + Madox Firma Burgi, p. 275, 
|| Ibid. p. 96. 97. Rym. Fad. tom. 2. p. 705. * Ibid, tom. 4. p. 387. 
++ Anderſon, vol. 1. p. 133. 
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they were in many reſpects uſeful), who made many laws for 
their ſecurity and encouragement “. In particular, when the 
city of London preſented a petition to Edward I. A. D. 1289, 
for the expulſion of all merchant-ſtrangers, that great Prince re- 
plied, — © 1 am of opinion, that merchant-ſtrangers are uſeful 
and beneficial to the gear men of the kingdom; and therefore 


I will not expel them f.“ One of our ancient hiſtorians of the 


beſt credit expreſſes his abhorrence of the jealouſy of the Lon- 


doners, and their cruelty to foreign merchants; of which he 


gives the following example. A very rich merchant of Genoa 
preſented a petition to Richard II. A. D. 1379, for permiſſion to 
depoſit his goods in the caſtle of Southampton, promiſing to 
bring ſo great a ſhare of the trade of the Eaſt into England, that 
the price of a pound of pepper would be reduced to four pence, 
and tlie prices of all other ſpices in the ſame proportion. But 
the Londoners, (ſays the hiſtorian), enemies to the proſperity of 
their country, hired aſſaſſins, who murdered the merchant in the 


aber « After this, (exclaims he), what ſtranger will truſt his 


* perſon among a people ſo faithleſs and ſo cruel? Who will not 
* dread our treachery, and abhor our name 4 ”” £ 

Foreign trade was frequently interrupted in this period by the 
ferocious piratical diſpoſition of the mariners of all nations, who 
were too apt, when an opportunity offered, to plunder friends 
and foes without diſtinction, We have a lively picture of this, 
and of its fatal conſequences, in the following account of the 
conduct of the ſeamen of the Cinque-ports, A. D. 1264, by a 
contemporary hiſtorian, “ The mariners of the Cinque-ports, 
„ having provided a powerful fleet, ſcoured the ſeas, and greatly 
“ interrupted trade; ſeizing every ſhip they met, and barbarouſ- 
ly butchering their crews, whether they were foreigners or 


* Statutes, 9th Henry III. ch. 30.; 2d Ed. I.; 13th Ed. I. ch. 1.; 14th Ed. III. 
ch. 2.3 25th Ed. III. ch. 2.; 2d Rich. II. ch. 7.; 5th Rich. II. ch. 1. 
1 Anderſon, vol. 1. p. 131. + Tho, Walſing. Hiſt, Ang. p. 227. 
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their own countrymen : they threw their bodies into the ſea, 
and applied the ſhips and cargoes to their own uſe. More 
% cruel than Scylla or Charybdes, they murdered all who 
„brought neceſlary commodities into their country, without 
„ diſtinction. By this means all kinds of goods, in which Eng- 
land had formerly abounded, became 1o ſcarce and dear, that 
* a quantity of wine or wax which had been uſually ſold for 
** forty ſhillings, now coſt eight or ten marks, or even more ; 
* a pound of pepper, which uſed to be fold for ſixpence, was 
* now ſold for three ſhillings; in a word, ſalt, iron, ſteel, 
„ cloths, and goods of all kinds, became ſo ſcarce, that the 


people ſuffered much want, and the merchants were reduced 


to beggary *. But theſe deſtructive violences were never car- 
ried to ſo high a pitch, but when the affairs of the public were in 
great confuſion, as they were A. D. 1204. 

The chief feats of trade in England were the ſame in this as 
in the preceding period, with a few additions. The burgeſſes of 
Newcaſtle upon Tyne, having obtained liberty of digging coals 
in the caſtle-muir from Henry III. A. D. 1234, and afterwards 
the property of that muir from Edward III. A. D. 1357, they 
ſoon after began to export coals to London, and other places, in 
conſiderable quantities T. Encouraged and enriched by that 
commerce, the people of Newcaſtle engaged in foreign trade; 
and we find a ſhip of theirs of the burden of 200 tuns, and va- 
lued at L. 400, equal, in weight of ſilver, to L. 1000. of our 


money, excluiive of her cargo, was ſeized in the Baltic, on her 


voyage to Pruſſia, A. D. 1394 f. Though Kingſton upon Hull 


was not founded till A. D. 1296, it encreaſed ſo faſt, that in leſs 


than one century it had become a large, rich, and populous town, 
engaged in foreign trade, In the treaty between Henry IV. and 


Chronicon Tho. Wykes ad ann. 1264. 
+ Anderſon's Hiſt. Com. vol. 1. p. 111. 188. 207» 
+ Hakluyt's Voyages, vol. 1. p. 165, 
the 
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the Hanſe-towns, A. D. 1400, it appears, that the mariners of thoſe 
towns had plundered four ſhips belonging to Hull, near the coaſt 
of Norway, ſome years before that time *. 

The exports and imports of England conſiſted nearly of the 
ſame commodities in this as in the preceding period; and thefe- 
fore need not be here enumerated f. 1 have not met with any e- 
vidence, that flaves formed an article of exportation from Eng- 
land in the preſent period. In the annals of the priory of Dun- 
ſtable, we find the following ſhort entry, A. D. 1283. — © This 
* year, in the month of July, we fold our ſlave William Pyke, 
and received one mark from the buyer .“ But for what 
purpoſe this unhappy man was purchaſed, we are not informed, 
If one mark was the whole of his price, men muſt have been 
cheaper than horſes, or Pyke muſt have been a worthleſs fellow. 

That the balance of trade was very greatly in favour of Eng- 
land, in this period, is evident to a demonſtration, If this had 
not been the caſe, it would have been impoſſible for a country, 
without gold or ſilver mines of any great value, to have ſupplied 
thoſe prodigious inceſſant drains of treaſure to the court of Rome, 
and to foreign eccleſiaſtics, who poſſeſſed many of the beſt benefices 
of the kingdom; and thoſe ſtill greater drains occaſioned by the 
frequent and ruinous expeditions of her princes and nobles to the 
continent; and by various other means. Henry III. (for ex- 
ample) ſent out of the kingdom in a few years, in preſents to his 
foreign favourites, and in proſecuting the vain project of making 
his ſecond ſon Prince Edmund King of Sicily, the enormous ſum 
of 950,000 marks, containing as much ſilver as L. 1,900,000, and 
of as much value as L. 5,000,000 of our money, This account 
the hiſtorian, who was ſecretary to the King, received from a 
_ clergyman of credit, who had examined all the rolls, and care- 
fully calculated the ſums. About two years after, (A. D. 1257), 


* Hakluyt's Voyages, yol. 1. p. 167. + See Vol. 3. p. 520.— 527. 
4 Annal. De Dunſtap. ann. 1283. 5 
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that king's brother, Richard Earl of Cornwall, carried out of 
England at once L. 7oo, ooo, containing rather more ſilver than 


L. 2,000,000 of our money; all which, together with the annual 


income of his great eſtate, for ſeveral years, he ſpent in Ger- 
many, to no effect, in attempting to ſupport his election to 
be King of the Romans *. The annual revenues of the Italian 
clergy in England, the greateſt part of which was carried out of 
the kingdom, were found, A. D. 1245, to amount to 60,000 
marks, or L. 120,000 of our money . From theſe few examples 
we may be convinced that the ſums carried out of England in the 
courſe of this period were immenſely great; and yet the balance 
of trade in favour of England ſupplied theſe ſums, and alſo gra- 
dually enriched the kingdom. 

The greatneſs of this balance ſeems to have been owing to the 
following circumſtance. The imports into England, in this pe- 
riod, conſiſted almoſt wholly of ſilks, fine cloths, wines, ſpices, 
and a few other articles of luxury, which were uſed only by the 
royal family, and a ſmall number of rich prelates and great ba- 


rons; and therefore though the prices of theſe commodities were 


high, the quantity uſed being trifling, the whole amount was in- 


conſiderable. It appears upon record, that the value of all the 


goods imported into England, A. D. 1354, was no more than 
L. 38,970: 3:6 . The nominal pound at that time containing 
only 46s. 6d. of our money, this ſum contained only as much 
filver as is now coined into L. 90,355, 5s. If we ſuppoſe that 
any given quantity of ſilver would then have purchaſed five 
times as much of any commodity as the ſame quantity will do at 
preſent, it will follow, that as many goods of all kinds as were 
imported into England A. D. 1354 might now be imported for 
L. 451,776, 5s. A very contemptible ſum indeed when com- 


M. Paris Hiſt Angl. p. 639. | + Id. p. 451. 
t Anderſon Hiſt, Com. vol. 1. A. D. 1354. 
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pared with the value of our preſent imports. But, on the other 
hand, the exports from England conſiſted of commodities of ge- 
neral uſe, as wool, wool-fells, leather, lead, tin, corn, butter, 
cheeſe, coarſe cloths, &c. which were exported in great quanti- 
ties to ſeveral countries, where they found a ready market, Ac- 
cordingly, it appears from the ſame record, that in the ſame year 
1354 the value of the four articles of wool, wool-fells, leather, 
and coarſe cloths, exported, amounted to no leſs than L. 294, 1 84, 
containing as much ſilver as L. 683,977, and of as great efficacy 
as L. 3, 419,885 of our money, This alone, ſet in oppoſition to 
the whole imports of that year, yielded a balance in favour of 


England of L. 255,214, containing as much filver as L. 593,370, 


and of as great efficacy as L. 2, 966, 850 of our money at preſent *. 


A very great balance, though we have no account of the lead, 
tin, corn, and other articles exported. | | E 
From the above ſtate of the trade of England in this period it 
plainly appears, that though it was trifling in compariſon to what 
it is at preſent ; yet, in proportion to its extent, it was unſpeak- 
ably more advantageous to the nation. From hence alſo it is e- 
vident, that the moſt effectual means wlich any people can em- 
ploy for turning the balance of trade in their own favour are theſe 
two, — to be ſparing in the uſe of imported luxuries, — and to be 
diligent in preparing articles of general utility for exportation, 
That molt excellent device for the payment ot accounts be— 
tween merchants reſiding in different countries, by bills of ex- 
change, without the actual tranſmiſſion of caſh, was not unknown 
in England in the preſent period. We find Peter Egiblanke Bi- 
thop of Hereford employing this contrivance, A. D. 1255, to a 
very pernicious purpoſe, Henry III. had contracted an immenſe 
debt to the Pope in proſecuting the abſurd project of making his 
fon Edmund King of Sicily; and his Holineſs, who was much 


* Anderſon Hiſt, Com. vol. 1. A, D. 1354. 
0 indebted 
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indebted to certain Italian merchants, who had advanced money 


for carrying on the war, had become importunate for payment. 


In this extremity the Biſhop of Hereford ſuggeſted to Henry tlie 
following curious ſcheme for the payment of all his debts without 
money. — That the Italian merchants to whom the Pope was in- 
debted ſhould draw bills in favour of their creditors in England, 
on all the rich biſhops, abbots, and priors, in that kingdom, for 
certain large ſums of money alledged to have been lent by them to 
theſe prelates for the uſe of their reſpective churches: That theſe 
bills ſhould all be ſent to the Pope's legate in England, who ſhould 
compel the prelates to accept and pay them, by threats of eccle- 
ſiaſtical cenſures. This iniquitous ſcheme was adopted by the 
King; and the Biſhop was ſent to Rome to procure the Pope's 
conſeat and concurrence. Theſe were eaſily procured : the bills, 
to the amount of 150,540 marks, were drawn and preſented ; and 
the prelates, after many remonſtrances, were compelled to pay 
them, by threats of excommunication *, The anſwer of the Pope 
to the Biſhop, when he had explained his ſcheme to him, affords 
a curious ſpecimen of the morality of the Infallible Head of the 
Rn in the thirteenth century. Go,” ſaid his Holineſs, 

my deareſt friend and brother, and do what ſeemeth belt to 

* your own induſtry, which I very much commend +, As mer- 
cantile tranſactions increaſed, the uſe of bills of exchange became 
more common; and a law was made A. D. 1381, encouraging, 
or rather commanding the uſe of them, in making remittances to 
foreign countries f. | 

Money or coins are of ſo much aſe in commerce, that the 
ſtate of them muſt be briefly delineated in every period of this 
work. As none of our writers who flouriſhed in the thirteenth 
or fourtcenth century make mention of living money, we may 
conclude, that coins made of the precious metals were now be- 


M. Paris Hiſt. Ang. p- 612. f Id. ibid. t Statutes, A. D. 1381. chap. 2. 
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come the only repreſentatives of all commodities, It is only mo- 
ney of that kind therefore with which we are here concerned. 
The coins of both the Britiſh kingdoms continued in the ſame 


| ſlate in which they had been in the former period, during the 


whole of the thirteenth, and ſome part of the fourteenth cen- 
tary *. Edward III. made a very material alteration in the ſtate 
of the coin of England A. D. 1346, by commanding 22 s. 6d. to 
be coined or. of the tower-pound of filver. By this regulation the 
weight of the ſilver penny, which was ſtill the largeſt real coin, was 
reduced from 224 to 20 Troy grains, and the pound to 518. 8 d. 
of our money . The ſame prince made a ſtill greater change, 
A. D. 1351, by coining groats and half-groats, the groats weigh- 
ing 72 Troy grains, and 60 of theſe groats making a nominal 
pound Sterling, containing only as much filver as 46 s. 6d. of our 
money . This ſecond diminution of the weight of the coin is 
ſaid to have been made by the perſuaſion of William Edington 
Biſhop of Wincheſter, and Treaſurer of England ||. 

The coinage of gold was one of the greateſt alterations made 
by Edward HI. in the ſtate of the coin. By the advice of his 
council, A. D. 1344, January 20. he commanded florins of gold 
to be coined, and to paſs for 6s. half florins for 3 s. and quarter 
florins for 1 s. 6d. of the money of that time *. But Edward, 


aiming at too much profit by this coinage, had ſet too high a 


value upon theſe pieces, which prevented their currency. To re- 
medy this, he coined that ſame year gold nobles, half nobles, 
and farthing nobles, the noble to paſs for 6s. 8 d. the half noble 
for 3s. 4d. and the farthing noble for 1s. 8 d. which he made 
known by a proclamation, dated gth July, A. D. 1344, com- 


manding thoſe coins to be taken in payment at theſe rates ff. By 


See Vol. 3. chap. 6. p. 53%. — 542. | 

+ Martin Folkes on Engliſh Silver Coins, p. 11. t Rym. Fœd. tom. 5. p- 708. 
j Stow Annal. p. 251. T. Walſing. p. 169. » Rym. Fad. tom. 5. p. 403. 
r Id. ibid. p. 416. | 
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another proclamation, dated Auguſt 20. the ſame year, he com- 


manded all the gold of the firſt coinage to be brought to the 


mint, and ſold for its real value“. In the firſt coinage a pound 
of gold was rated at 15 pounds of filver, in the ſecond only at L. 13, 

38.4d f. This coin was called a noble, either on account of its 
value and beauty, being the largeſt and faireſt then known, or 
on account of the honourable occaſion on which it was ſtruck, 
the great naval victory over the French, obtained by Edward in 
perſon, A. D. 1340: for on that coin Edward appears completely 


armed, in a ſhip, with a naked ſword in his right hand. Theſe 


nobles, half and quarter nobles, continued to be the chief gold 
coins of England to the end of his period. 
The method of coining money in this period was very ſimple. 


The metal was caſt from the melting-pot into ſheets or long thin 


bars ; theſe were cut with ſhears into ſquare pieces of exact 
weights, according to the ſpecies of coin intended; theſe pieces 
were formed into a round ſhape by the hammer, after which 


thoſe of ſilver were blanched or made white by boiling; and, laſt 
of all, they were ſtamped or impreſſed by a hammer, which fi- 


niſhed the operation . 
It was not ſo eaſy a matter, in the times we are now conſider- 
ing, to exchange gold and filver coins for each other as it is at 


preſent; and therefore Edward III. and ſeveral of his ſucceſſors, 
took this office into their own hands, to prevent private extortion, 


as well as for their own advantage: and they performed it, by 
appointing certain perſons, furniſhed with a competent quantity of 
gold and ſilver coins, in London and other towns, to be the only 
exchangers of money, at the following rate. When theſe royal 
exchangers gave filver coins for a parcel of gold nobles, for ex- 
ample, they gave one filver penny leſs for each noble than its 


current value; and when they gave gold nobles for filver coins, 


* Rym. Fad. tom. 5. p. 424. 
+ Stephen Martin Leake's Hiſtory of Engliſn money. + Id. p. 76. 
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they took one penny more, or 65. 9d. for each noble; by which 


in every tranſaction they made a profit of 1+ per cent . Theſe 


royal exchangers had alſo the excluſive privilege of giving the cur- 
rent coins of the kingdom. in exchange for foreign coins, to ac- 
commodate merchant-ſtrangers, and of purchaſing light money 


for the uſe of the mint. As ſeveral laws were made againſt ex- 


porting Engliſh coins f, the King's exchangers at the ſeveral ſea- 
ports furniſhed merchants and others who were going beyond 
ſeas, with the coins of rhe countries to which they were going, in 
exchange for Engliſh money, according to a table which hung 
up in their offices for public inſpection T. By theſe various ope- 
rations they made conſiderable profits, of which the King had a 
certain ſhare. The houſe in which the royal exchanger of any 
town kept his office was called the Exchange ; from which, it is 
probable, the public ſtructures where merchants meet for tranſ- 
acting buſineſs derive their name. 58 

The crimes of clipping and counterfeiting the current coin of 
England, and of importing baſe money of various denominations, 
as pollards, crokards, mitres, leonines, roſaries, ſtaldings, ſteep- 
ings, and eagles, prevailed very much in the preſent period, tho' 


ſeveral ſevere laws were made againſt them ||. The Jews are ſaid 


to have been remarkably guilty of theſe pernicious practices; 
and their guilt muſt have been very great indeed, if it was equal 
to their puniſhment : for no fewer than 280 of them were put to 
death for theſe crimes, in one year, (1279), in London alone, be- 
ſides many others in other parts of England **. At the ſame 
time, all the goldſmiths in the kingdom were ſcized and thrown 
into priſon, on ſuſpicion of being guilty of the ſame crime FF, 


* Rym. Fed. tom, 5. p. 416. + Statntes, gth Ed. III. chap. 1. 9. 10. 11. 

+ Rym. Feed. tom. 4. p. 500. Statutes, gth Ed. III. chap. 9. ns "266 

| Statutes, z th Ed. I. ann. 1292; 27th Ed. I. ann. 1299.; gth Ed. III. chap. 2. 

% Anderſon Hiſt. Com. vol, 1. p. 129- T. Walſing. Hiſt. Angl. p. 48. Heming- 
ford, Hiſt, Ed. I. p. 6. Ir T. Wykes Chron, ann. 1279, 
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Though the difference in weight between a real pound of ſilver 
and a nominal pound in coin ſeems to have commenced in both 
the Britiſh kingdoms nearly about the ſame time, yet that differ- 
ence ſoon became conſiderably greater in Scotland than in Eng- 


land. The following proclamation, iſſued by Edward III. A. D. 


1355, is an unqueſtionable evidence of both theſe facts. The 
* ancient money of Scotland was, till thęſe times, of the ſame 
« weight and alloy as our Sterling money of England; and there- 
e fore did always paſs current in England. But becauſe new 
„money of the ſame form and denomination with the old, but 
“ of inferior weight and fineneſs, hath been lately coined in Scot- 
* land, and is current in our kingdom, it is neceſſary to prevent 
„this, which would be a manifeſt loſs to our people. We com- 
„ mand, therefore, that proclamation be made, in all cities, 
„ towns, &c. That none of our ſubjects take that new money of 
Scotland in payment, except for its real value as bullion to be 
e brought to our mint; and that the old money ſhall have the 
„ ſame currency as uſual *,” How much this new money of 
Scotland differed from Engliſh money, we are not informed ; 
but it is probable the difference was not very perceptible, ſince 
a royal proclamation was neceſſary to put the people upon their 
guard againſt taking it in payment. But the difference increaſed 
ſo faſt, that before the end of the century, the coins of Scotland 
were not above half the value of thoſe of England of the ſame 
denomination. This appears from the 12th chapter of the Sta- 
tutes made at Weſtminſter, A. D. 1390. —** The groat of Scot- 
land ſhall paſs only for two pence 1n England ; the half-groat 


for one penny, the penny for a half- penny, and the half- penny 


« for a farthing 4.“ 
The high premiums that were uſually paid for the uſe of mo- 


ney borrowed, mult have been a great obſtruction to trade in this 


* Rym, Fœd. tom. 5+ p. 813, +- Statutes, 14th Richard II. ch. 12. 
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period. The church of Rome ſtill continued to prohibit lending 


money on intereſt, declaring it to be uſurious and heretical. 
Though this could not prevent ſuch tranſactions, it prevented 
their being regulated by law; and. therefore the rate of intereſt 


varied according to the neceſſities of the borrower, the avarice of 


the lender, and many other circumſtances. It hath been already 


obſerved, that the Caurſini, who were agents for the Pope in 


England, ſometimes extorted no leſs than 60 per cent. per an- 
num. For this, it is true, they were excommunicated by Ro- 
ger Biſhop of London, A. D. 1235; but they were protected by 
the Pope, who, ſays the hiſtorian, was ſuſpected of being their 
accomplice; and none, we may preſume, who had not ſo power- 
ful a protector, would have dared to be guilty of ſuch intolerable 
extortion *. In general, therefore, we may be certain, that the 
premium demanded for the uſe of money was commonly much 
lower, moſt probably about 20 per cent. per annum, or under T. 
In the marriage-contract of Margaret daughter of Alexander III. 


King of Scotland, with Eric King of Norway, A. D. 1281, it is 


ſtipulated, that if any part of the Princeis's fortune (which was 


14,000 marks) was not paid at the terms agreed upon, the King 


of Norway ſhould be immediately put in poſſeſſion of eſtates in 
Scotland, as a ſecurity for the money, and for payment of the in- 
tereſt; and that an eſtate given him in ſecurity for a thouſand 
marks ſhould yield at leaſt one hundred marks of yearly rent, 
being an intereſt of ten per cent. per annum . Bur as this was 
an amicable tranſaction between two princes, contracting a near 
alliance, and the ſecurity was a real eſtate, it is probable, that 
the intereſt was much lower than the ordinary rate exacted by 
private money-lenders on perſonal ſecurity, It may be obſerved, 


in paſling, that the greatneſs of the portion of this princeſs is 


one proof, amongſt many. others, that the wealth of Scotland bore 


N. Paris, p. 286. + Anderſon's Hiſt, Com. v. I. p. 142. 
+ Ryam, Fed, tom. 2. p. 1080. by 
- a 
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a much greater proportion to that of England before the death 
of Alexander III. than ever it did after that fatal event. | 

So much hath been ſaid in the 6th chapter of the 3d book of 
this work, concerning the comparative value of money, and 
expence of living, in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, and in 
the preſent times, that it will not be neceſſary to ſay much on 
theſe ſubjects here, as no very remarkable change in theſe parti- 
culars ſeems to have taken place in the preſent period *®. To near 
the middle of the fourteenth century, a nominal pound Sterling 
in coin was a real pound of ſilver, or about three of our nominal 
pounds ; and the ſame quantity of filver, as an ounce, or a 
pound, would have then purchaſed as many of the necellaries of 
life, as five ounces, or five pounds, will do at preſent. That the 
above computation 15 not far from the truth, might be proved 
from many facts mentioned by our ancient hiſtorians; but the 
two following, it is hoped, will be thought ſufficient. One of 
theſe hiſtorians, ſpeaking of Sir William de Liſle, the tyrannical 
ſheriff of Northumberland; A. D. 1256, ſays, — He was rich, 
having an eſtate which was reckoned worth one hundred and 
* fifty pounds a-year .“ According to the above computation, 
Sir William was as rich as a gentleman 1s at preſent who hath a 
clear eſtate of L. 2250 a-year; who may indeed be called rich, 
though many private gentlemen are much richer, Another hi- 
ſtorian, who flouriſhed in the fourteenth century, acquaints us, 
that the ordinary ſalaries of curates, before the great peſtilence 


A. D 1348, were four or five marks a- year; equivalent, accor- 


ding to the above ſuppoſition, to forty or fifty pounds at pre- 
ſent, which may be called the ordinary ſalaries of curates in our 
times #, It is true, indeed, that in the year after the peſtilence 
curates demanded ten or twelve pounds a-year : but theſe de- 


* See vol. 3. ch. 6. p. 545. — 548. + M. Paris, p. 627. 
4 H. Knyghton, col. 2600. | - 
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mands were owing to the great ſcarcity of clergymen; they were 


Sailors and ſhips being the great inſtruments of foreign trade, 
the proſperity of every commercial country, eſpecially of an iſland, 
muſt depend very much on the multitude and dexterity of its 
ſailors, and the number and goodneſs of its ſhips. The Engliſh 


of ſuperior {kill in navigating their ſhips, and ſuperior courage 
in combating their enemies, which they had long poſſeſſed, and 
which they ſtill poſſeſs. This is evident from their exploits, and 


ed by the Engliſh over the French at ſea; and that victory is ſaid 


to have been chiefly owing to the ſuperior dexterity of the Engliſh 


ſailors in the management of their ſhips F. The monk of Malmſ- 
bury, who wrote the hiſtory of Edward II. in whoſe reign he 


flouriſhed, gives the following character of Englith ſailors, A. D. 


1315. — “ Engliſh ſhips viſit every coaſt; and Engliſh ſailors 


** excel all others, both in the arts of NAvIgation, and in fight- 
£6 


ing . 

It is difficult or rather impoſſible to diſcover the exact ſtate of 
the ſhipping of England in this period, at this diſtance of time, 
though we have ſome reaſon to think that it did not increaſe ei- 
ther in the ſize or number of ſhips, if it did not decreaſe. We 
learn from an authentic record, that the largeſt ſhip of war in 


England, A. D. 1304, had only a crew of forty men; and in the 


fleet cf Edward III. at the ſiege of Calais, A. D. 1 «6 the com- 
plement of each ſhip, on an average, was only twenty men ||. 
Some of the kings of England had very large fleets under their 


H. Knyghton, col. 26co. 
+ R. de Aveibury, p. 5. — 56. T. Walſing. * 148. b of the Ad- 
mir:ls, v. 1. p. 197. . Mon, Malmſ. vita Ed. II. an, 1315. P. 157. 


Ry. Fed. tom. 2. p. 94. IIakluyt's voyages, p. 118, | 
| 4 h : command 
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command in this period, which might make us imagine that 
ſhips were then very numerous. Edward III, at the above ſiege, 
had a fleet of 700 Engliſh, and 38 foreign ſhips ; and the ſame 
prince, when he invaded France A. D. 1359, is ſaid to have had 
no fewer than 1100 ſhips *, But theſe great fleets conſiſted of all 
the ſhips in all the ports of England, which, on ſuch emergen- 


cies, were impreſſed, together with their crews, into the king's 


ſervice, It appears from many of the preſs-warrants of thoſe 
times, that the perſons to whom the execution of them was com- 
mitted, had authority, not only to ſeize all ſhips and veſſels, great 
and ſmall, in the ſeveral ports, but all that came in from fea du- 
ring the continuance of their commiſſion; to cauſe thoſe that 
were loaded to be immediately unloaded, though they had not 


reached their intended port, and to conduct the whole, with all 


their crews, to à certain place, for che king's ſervice 7. Beſides 
all this, Edward III. called a kind of naval parliament, A. D. 
1344, commanding each ſea- port to ſend a certain number of 
commiſſioners to London, to give him an exact account of the 
Mate of ſhipping in his kingdom . From this naval parliament, 


as well as from other evidences, it appears, that Yarmouth a- 


bounded more in ſhipping, at that time, than any other port in 
England, London perhaps excepted, For London and Yarmouth 
were required to ſend each four commiſſioners, while Briſtol, 
Newcaſtle, and other great trading towns, were required to ſend 
only two, and many others only one |. When all theſe circum- 
ſtances are conſidered, it ſeems not improbable, that our kings 


had ſometimes one half at leaſt of all the ſhips of England in 


their ſervice; particularly Edward III. when he invaded France, 
A. D. 1359. But the complaints of the Commons in parliament 


© Tbid. p. 121. Walſing. Ypodigma Neuſtræ, p. 523. | 
F Rym. Fad, tom. 5. p. 3. 6. 12. 23. 24. 243- 300. 304.3 tom. 6. p. 167. 169. &. 
1 Ibid, tom, 5. P · 4. Fo 6. 2 | Id, ibid, 
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on this head, afford the cleareſt proof of the decreaſe of ſhip- 
ping; and it was to remedy this great evil, that the firſt naviga- 
tion- act was made, A. D. 1381, as appears from the preamble *. 
By that act all Engliſh merchants were commanded to freight 
none but Engliſh ſhips, under the penalty of forfeiting all the 
goods they embarked in foreign bottoms. But it was ſoon 
found that this act could not be executed without interrupting 
and diminiſhing the trade of native Englith merchants, and 
therefore permiſſion was granted, by another act, A. D. 1382, to 
freight foreign veſſels when they could not procure Engliſh 
ſhips . | 

It is not difficult to diſcover the cauſes which prevented the 
increaſe, and even occaſioned a diminution of the ſhipping of 
England in this period. The chief cauſe of this unqueſtionably 
was, the great encouragement given to merchant-ſtrangers, who 
carried on a great part of the trade in foreign bottoms. The fre- 
quent ſeizure of Enghſh ſailors and ſhips by government, was 
alſo a diſadvantage, from which foreigners were exempted by the 
moſt ſolemn ſtipulations T. Upon the whole, the abounding of 
merchant-ſtrangers was more convenient to our kings (to whom 
they advanced great ſums of money) than beneficial to their ſub- 


jects; and the violent clamour of the Engliſh againſt them was 
not fo unreaſonable as it hath been repreſented by ſome of the 


hiſtorians of thoſe times. 

The ſailors of this period enjoyed a great advantage above their 
predeceſſors in the uſe of the mariner's compaſs, which encou- 
raged them to venture more boldly on the open ſea, and to ſteer 
a more direct courſe to their intended port. The principles of 
that inſtrument were not quite unknown before this time, and 
ſome faint attempts had even been made to apply them to navi- 
gation ; but a convenient method of doing it was not then diſco- 


® Statutes at large, an. 1381. | + Ibid, A. D. 1382. ch. 8. 
4 Anny mi Hiſtoria Edward. III. an. 1337. 
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vered *, The honour of inventing the mariner's compaſs hath 
been given to ſeveral different perſons; but upon the whoie it 
ſeems to be moſt probable, that the world is indebted for this 
moſt uſeful invention to Flavio de Gioca of Amalphi, who, about 
A.D. 1302, conſtructed a compaſs with only eight points, which 
was afterwards improved at different times and in different coun- 
tries f. 

But notwithſtanding this advantage, few diſcoveries of un- 
known countries were made in this period, either by Britiſh or 


foreign ſailors, Nicolas de Lenna, a Carmalite friar, is ſaid to 


have made five voyages for diſcovery towards the north pole, in 
the reign of Edward III. and to have preſented a deſcription of 
the countries which he had diſcovered to that king; and it is alſo 
reported, that one Macham an Engliſhman diſcovered the iſland 


of Madeira, A. D. 1344 f. But it mult be coufeſſed, that the re- 


lations we have of theſe diſcoveries are very imperfect, and in 
ſome particulars not very probable. Pope Clement VI. November 
15th, A. D. 1344, created Lewis of Spain King of the Fortunate 
Iſlands, ſuppoſed to be the Canaries, after his Holineſs had 
preached a ſermon to prove, that he had tlie ſole right of creating 


kings, and beſtowing kingdoms ||. But ſo imperfect were the 


hints which had been received of theſe iſlands, that this new mo- 
narch was never able to diſcover in what part of the world his 
dominions were ſituated. The Canarics, however, were actually 
diſcovered A. D. 1305, by tome Spaniſh and French adventurers ; 
and this ſeems to have been the furtheſt point towards the ſouth- 
weſt to which any Europeans had , by ſea at the ens 
of the fourteenth century *. 


„ See vol. 3. p. 538. 1 Anderſon Hiſt. Com. v. I. p. 144. 
+ Campbell's Lives of the Admirals, v. 1. p. 252 Hakluyt. vol. 1. p. 121. 122. 
2 part 2. p. 1. | W. Hemmingford, vol. 2. p 376. 
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Hiſtory of the Manners, Virtues, Vices, Remark- 
able Cuſtoms, Language, Dreſs, Diet, and Diver- 
ſions of the people of Great Britain, from the 
death of King John, A. D. 1216, to the acceſſion 


of Henry IV. A. D. 1399. 


HE Romans, Saxons, Danes, and Normans, by their con- 
queſts and ſettle:nents in this iſland, made great and con- 
ſpicuons changes in the manners, cuſtoms, &c. of the in- 


habitants of thoſe parts of it in which they ſettled, Theſe chan- 


ges have been deſcribed in their proper places in the preceding 


volumes of this work, But as no foreign nations made any con- 
queſts 
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queſts or ſettlements in any part of Britain in the preſent period, 
the alterations in manners, &c. which then took place, were only 


{ach as were naturally brought about by the inſtability of the 


humours, faſhions, circumſtances, and affairs of mankind, and 


by the gradual progreſs of ſociety. Theſe alterations, however, 
upon an attentive. examination, will be found conſiderable and 


worthy of a brief delineation. 


The manners and characters of nations ſometimes change 
very ſuddenly with their circumſtances. Of this we meet with 
ſeveral ſtriking examples in the hiſtory of England in the pre- 
{cent period. The national character and manners of the Eng- 
liſh, during the civil wars, and great relaxation of the reins 


of government, in the reign of Henry III. are thus deſcribed 
by a contemporary hiſtorian, A. D. 1267. In theſe five 


* years paſt, there have been ſo many battles, both by land 
and ſea, ſo much ſlaughter and deſtruction of the people of 


England, fo many devaſtations, plunderings, robberies, thefts, 


te ſacrileges, perjuries, treacheries, and treaſons, that the nation 
„ hath loſt all ſenſe of diſtinction between right and wrong, vir- 
„tue and vice. In a word, ſuch hath been the inſignificancy of 
* the laws, through the weakneſs of the king, that every-one did 


© whatever ſeemed good in his own eyes.“ No part of the national 


character of the Englith 1s more unqueſtionable than their va- 
lour; and yet (if we may believe the beſt of our ancient hiſto- 
rians) they were ſo much diſpirited by their great defeat at Pan- 
nockburn, A. D. 1314, that they loſt all their wonted courage for 


a ſeaſon, and degenerated into daſtardly poltroons. The conſter- 


nation of the Engliſh, on that occaſion, is painted by one of 
theſe hiſtorians in the following mourntul ſtrain. “ O day of 
« vengeance and misfortune, odious accurſed day, no longer 
« to be computed in the circle of the year, which ſtained che 


by glory of the Engliſh, ſpoiled us, and enriched the Scots to the 


* Chron, Th. Wykes, an. 1267+ p. 33. © ou 
value 
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“ value of two hundred thouſand pounds How many illuſtrious 
e barons and valiant youths, how many noble horſes and beauti- 
ful arms, how many precious veſtments and golden veſlels, 


% were carried off in one cruel day *?” © At that time (ſays an- 


e other of theſe hiſtorians) many of the Engliſh fled to the Scots, 
% and joined with them in their invaſion of Northumberland, 
© plundering towns and caſtles, deſolating the whole country 
* with fire and ſword, and carrying away the wretched inhabi- 
* tants into captivity, with their horſes, herds, and flocks, with- 


„out meeting with any reſiſtance, For the Engliſh at that 


„time had ſo entirely fallen from their ancient valour, that a 
% hundred of them uſed to fly at the approach of two or three 
Scotch men f.“ But this eclipſe of the native bravery of the 
Engliſh was not of long duration, and nothing could be more un- 
reaſonable, than to form our opinion of the national character of 
any people from its appearance in a ſeaſon of anarchy or de- 
ſpair. | | 

Neither would it be ſafe to form our notions of the national 
character of the people of England in this period, from the pic- 
tures which are drawn of it by ſome of the monkiſh hiſtorians 
of thoſe times. The monk of Malmſbury, in particular, who 
wrote the life of Edward II. paints his countrymen and contem- 
poraries in the blackeſt colours. What advantage (ſays he) do 
ve reap from all our modern pride and inſolence? In our days 
© the loweſt pooreſt wretch, who is not worth a halfpenny, de- 
„ ſpiſes his ſuperiors, and is not afraid to return them curſe for 
% curſe. But this, you ſay, is owing to their ruſticity. Let us 
{© ſee then the behaviour of thoſe who think themſelves polite and 
F learned. Where do you meet with more abuſe and inſolence 
© than at court? There, every one, ſwelling with pride and ran- 


e cour, ſcorns to caſt a look on his inferiors, diſdains his equals, 
* Monach, Malmſ. vita Edward, II. an. 152, + Th. Walling. p. 106. 
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and proudly rivals his ſuperiors. The {quire endeavours to 
* outſhine the knight, the knight the baron, the baron the earl, 
& the earl the king, in dreſs and magnificence. Their eſtates be- 
ing inſufficient to ſupport this extravagance, they have re- 
( courſe to the moſt oppreſſive arts, plundering their neighbours 
- Land ſtripping their dependents almoſt naked, without ſparing. 
even the prieſts of God. I may be cenſured for my too great 
* boldneſs, if I give an ill character of my own countrymen and 
* kindred; but if I may be permitted to fpeak the truth, the 
* Engliſh exceed all other nations in the three vices of pride, 
*« perjury, and diſhoneſty, You will find great numbers of this 
nation in all the countries waſhed by the Greek ſea; and it is 
commonly reported that they are infamous over all thefe coun- 
*© tries for their deceitful dealings *.” But we muſt remember, 
that this picture was drawn by a peeviſh monk, in very unhappy 
times, when faction raged with the greateſt fury, both in the 
court and country. 
Nor from e- Nor would it be proper to take the najonict character of the 
* people of Britain, in this period, from their contemporaries on 
the continent. The French were enemies to the Engliſh; and 
the Italians of thoſe times affected to conſider all other nations as 
barbarians. Even the illuſtrious Petrarch, the politeſt ſcholar, as 
well as the greateſt poet, of the fourteenth century, could not di- 
veſt himſelf of this prejudice. © In my youth, (ſays he), the in- 
4 habitants of Britain whom they call Engliſh, were the moſt 
„ cowardly of all the barbarians, inferior even to the vile 
« Scots f.“ Sir John Froiſſart, famous for his frankneſs and 
finceriry, who was well acquainted with the Engliſh, doth ju- 
ſtice to their valour, on many occaſions; but blames them for 
their inſolent and difguſting behaviour to the people of other na- 


„ Monach. Malniſ. an. 1315, p. 153. 160. 
+ Petrarchi Opera, Epiſt. famil. l. 22. ep. 3. Memoires pour la vie de Petrarque, 
dom. Jo P. 333. | 
| tions. 
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tions. When I was at Bourdeaux, a little before the depar- 


e ture of the Prince of Wales on his expedition into Spain, 1 


* obſerved, that the Engliſh were ſo proud and haughty, that 


% they could not behave to the people of other nations with any 


appearance of civility. Even the gentlemen of Gaſcony and 
* Aquitaine, who had loſt their eſtates in fighting for them, 
could not obtain the ſmalleſt place of profit from them, being 
„ conſtantly told, that they were unfit for, and unworthy of, 
„ preferment. By this treatment they loſt the love, and incur- 
“ red the hatred, of theſe gentlemen; which they diſcovered as 


% ſoon as an opportunity offered. In a word, the King of 


France gained theſe gentlemen, and their countries, by his li- 
„ berality and condeſcenſion, and the Engliſh loſt them by their 
“ haughtineſs *,” This character was written by a Frenchman, 
not long after the glorious victory of Poictiers; on which we 
need not wonder that the Engliſh were elated. But though ſome 
degree of haughtineſs in ſuch circumſtances may be excuſable, 
it is always offenſive and imprudent. Sir John Froiſſart's cha- 
rater of the Scots is ſtill more unfavourable. When John de 
Vienne, Admiral of France, conducted a gallant troop of one thou- 
ſand knights and eſquires, the very flower of chivalry, into Scot- 
land, A. D. 1385, to excite and aſſiſt the Scots to invade Eng- 
land, the noblemen and gentlemen of that troop complained bit- 
terly of the poverty of the country, and of the rudeneſs and inci- 
vility of the people. The Scots, (ſays he), being naturally fierce 
« and unpolifhed, hated and deſpiſed the French, and gave them 
the moſt contemptuous names they could invent. For in Scot- 
fand there is little or no politeneſs, the people in general being 
« a kind of ſavages, envying the riches of others, and tenacious 
« of their own poſſeſſions f. But it plainly appears, that the 
Scots at that time did not wiſh to renew the war with England, 


* Froiſſart, tom. 3. ch. 20. p. 75. 7 Id. tom. 2. ch. 160. p. 282. 
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in the courſe of which their country had been almoſt ruined and | 


depopulated. This made theſe French auxiliaries very unwel- 


come gueſts; and their own inſolent rapacious behaviour did the 
reſt, We have even reaſon to ſuſpect, that there never was any 
cordial friendſhip between the Scots and French; and that their 
common dread of the Engliſh was the only cement of their 


union. 


Religion, and the characters of its miniſters, have a conſider- 
able influence on the manners of mankind in all ages. Their in- 
fluence in this period was molt pernicious. Nothing could be 
more corrupt, and unfriendly to virtue, than that ſyſtem of Chri- 


ſtianity that then prevailed in Britain, and all the nations of Eu- 


rope, except the lives of the generality of its teachers. Ir is im- 
poſſible to read without horror the deſcriptions given by Pe- 
trarch, (who was himſelf a prieſt), of the profligacy of the Papal 
court in the fourteenth century, while it reſided at Avignon. If 
there be any truth in theſe deſcriptions, of which we have no 
reaſon to doubt, that city was then the moſt odious unhallowed 
ſcene that ever the ſun beheld, © You imagine (wrote he in a 
letter to a friend) that the city of Avignon is the ſame now 
& that it was when you reſided in it: —No; it is very different. 
“Alt was then, it is true, the worſt and vileſt place on earth; 

put it is now become a terreſtrial hell, a reſidence of Gods 
and devils, a receptacle of all that is moſt wicked and abomi- 
„ nable, What I tell you is not from hearſay, but from my 
© own knowledge and experience. In this city there is no piety, 
no reverence or fear of God, no faith or charity, nothing that 
&« js holy, juſt, equitable, or humane. Why ſhould I ſpeak of 
„truth, where not only the houſes, palaces, courts, churches, 
“ and the thrones of Popes and Cardinals, but the very earth and 
air, ſeem to teem with lies. A future ſtate, heaven, hell, and 
“ judgement, are openly turned into ridicule, as childiſh fables. 


“ Good men have of late been treated with ſo much contempt 
cc 
and 
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and ſcorn, that there is not one left amongſt them to be an object 
of their laughter *,” To confirm the truth of theſe, and other 
reproaches no leſs ſevere, Petrarch relates ſeveral curious anecdotes 
of the diſſimulation and debauchery of the cardinals, which are too 
indelicate to be admitted into this work f. 

When the manners of popes, cardinals, court-prelates, and 
their retainers, were ſo corrupted, thoſe of the clergy in general 
could not be pure; eſpecially when (as we are aſſured by the 


ſame author) the more wicked any one was, the more certain he 


was of preferment in the church 4. Accordingly we find, that 


the vices of the clergy were the chief ſubjects of ſatire in every 


country in Europe, and particularly in England, in the four- 
teenth century. The poems of Chaucer abound in ſuch ſatire; 
and the Plowman's Tale is one continued invective againſt the 
clergy for their groſs ignorance, cruelty, covetouſneſs, ſimony, 
vanity, pride, ambition, drunkenneſs, gluttony, leachery, and 
other vices; of which the following are a few examples. 


Suche as can nat yſay ther crede, 

With prayer ſhul be made prelates; | 
Nother canne thei the goſpell rede, | 
Suche ſhul now weldin hie eſtates. | 


There was more mercy in Maximine 

And Nero, that never was gode, 
Than there is now in ſome of them, 

Whan he hath on his furred hode. 


They halowe nothing but for hire, 
Ne churche, ne font, ne veſtement; 
They layith out thir large nettes, 
For to takin filver and golde. 


. Fran. bench. Epiſl. fine titulo, lib. 1. P. 7+ 19, Kc. + Id. ibid. 4 Id. ibid, 
Thei 
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Thei fillin coffers and ſackes fettes 
There as they catchen ſoules ſholde. 


Simony. 1 Ne uſin thei no ſimonie 
| But ſelle churches and priories. 
— With purſe they purchaſe parſonage. 


Vauley in | Of ſcarlet and grene gaie gounes, 

That mote be ſhapen for the newe, 

| To clippen and kiſſen in townes 
The domoſiles that to the daunce ſewe, 
Cuttid clothis to ſewe ther hewe, 
With long pikis on ther ſhone, 
Or Gode's goſpel is not true, 
Either thei ſerve the devill or none. 


Lordes alſo more to them loute, 
Obeyſaunt to ther brode bleſſing, 

Thei ridin with ther royal route 

On a courſir, as it were a king, 

With ſadle of golde glittering, 

With curious harneis quaintly crallit *, 
Stiroppis gaie of golde maſtling F. 


Pride, 


Ambition ' Theſe han more might in Englande here, 
— Than hath the King and all his lawe; 
Thei han purchaſed ſuch powere 
To takin hem whom liſt not knawe. 
The King'is law wol no man deme 
Angerlich, withoutin anſwere; 
But if any man theſe miſqueme, 
He ſhall be baighted as a bere. 


® Crallit, engraved, 1 Maſlling, ſhining. 
| | Thei 
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Thei fide of many manir metes, 

With ſong and ſolas ſitting long; 

And filleth ther wombe, and faſt fretes *, 
And from the mete unto the gong f. 

And after mete with harp and ſong, 

And hot ſpices ever among; 

And fille ther wombe with wine and ale. 


Mennis wiy1s thei wollin hold, 
And though that thei bin right ſory, 
To ſpeke thei ſhull not be ſo bold, 
For ſompning to the conſiſtory, : 
And make them ſaie with mouthe I lie, 
Though thei it ſawin with ther eye, 
His lemman holden openly, 
No man ſo hardy to aſke why. 


They uſe horedom and harlottrie, 

And covetiſe, and pompe, and pride; 

And floth, and wrathe, and eke envie, 
And ſiwine tinne by every ſide; - 
As Goddes godines no-man tell might, 

Ne write, ne ſpeke, ne think in thought, 
So ther falſhed, and ther unright, 

Maie no man tell that ere God wrought 7. 


The diſſoluteneſs of the clergy in our preſent period was ſo 
conſpicuous, that it gave riſe to an opinion that univerſally pre- 


vailed, that the times of Antichriſt were drawing near, 


cc It 


is believed by all wiſe men, (ſays Roger Bacon), that the times 


® Faſt fretes, eat voraciouſly. + Gong, a jakes. 
+} Chaucer's Works, publiſhed by Urry, p. 179. — 189. 
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„ of Antichriſt are near at hand *.“ Dr Nicholas Orem, a cele- 


brated preacher, in a ſermon before the Pope and cardinals, A. D. 
1364, propoſed to prove that Antichriſt would ſhortly make his 
appearance in the world, from the following figns of his ap- 
proach, — 1. The Chriſtian church was become more corrupt than 
that of the Jews was in the days of Chriſt, of which he gave 
many examples, — 2. The great inequality in the ſtate of the 
Chriſtian clergy, © of whom ſome be ſo high that they exceed all 


*< princes of the earth; ſome again be ſo baſe, that they are un- 


“ der all raſcals.” — 3. The pride of prelates, which doth excite 
indignation in many, and reſpect only in few. — 4. The intole- 
rable tyranny of the governors of the church, which was ſo vio- 
lent that it could not be laſting. —5. The promoting the moſt 
vicious and unworthy in the church, and neglecting the moſt 
worthy, — 6. The princes and rulers of the church hate them that 
tell them truth, and refuſe to hear their faults T. Even Petrarch, 


though he doth not ſeem to have had any ſcruples about the 


doctrines and ceremonies of the church, was ſo much ſhocked at 
the groſs corruption of manners in the Papal court, that he applied 
the predictions in the book of the Revelations of St John, relating 
to Babylon, the mother of harlots, and abominations of the earth, 
to the city of Avignon, which was then the reſidence of the Pope 
and cardinals J. At length Dr John Wickliff in England, and 


ſeveral eminent perſons in other parts of Europe, openly affirmed, 


that the Pope was Antichriſt ; and that it was the duty of empe- 
rors, kings, princes, and nobles, to reſume the lands and dona- 
tions that had been granted to the church by their anceſtors, for 
the ſupport of the clergy ; becauſe they were poſſeſſed by Anti- 


chriſt and his miniſters ||. 


* Bacon Opus Majus, p. 254. + Fox's Ads and Monuments, p. 383. &c. 
t Revitat. chap. 17. Petrarchi Opera, edit. Baſil. p. 729. 
Hen. Knyghton, col. 2707. T. Walſing. p. 191. 
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This too general profligacy of the clergy could not fail to have 
an ill effect on the manners of the laity, For the clergy in thoſe 
times poſſeſſing immenſe wealth and great power, had many fol- 
lowers and dependents, who were no doubt ready enough to i- 


mitate their example, to flatter them in their vices, and to mini- 


ſter to their pleaſures. We have reaſon therefore to ſuſpeR, that 
the laity in general were not more virtuous than their teachers, 
though, from the difference of their circumſtances, their vices were 
in ſome reſpects different. The cruel unnatural law of the celi- 
bacy of the clergy, for example, involved many of that body in 
various vices, to which the laity had not the ſame temptations. 
But though there is ſufficient evidence that rational religion 


and real virtue did not greatly flouriſh among the people of Bri- 


tain in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, we muſt not i- 
magine that the national virtues which prevailed in their anceſtors 
were now quite extinct in their poſterity . No! they {till poſ- 
ſeſſed the ſame kind of piety, ſtrongly tinctured with ſuperſtirion, 
and would have been no leſs liberal to the church than their 
forefathers, if they had nor been reſtrained by laws, which they 
laboured to elude. A paſſion for holy wars, pilgrimages, relics, 
&c. was alſo very general, and eſteemed one of the ſtrongeſt evi- 
dences of eminent piety, Henry Spencer, the warlike Biſhop of 
Norwich, raiſed a great army in England, and conducted it to the 
continent, A. D. 1383, to ſupport the election of Pope Ur- 
ban VI. and put to death all the adherents of his antagoniſt 
Clement VII. The bulls of Urban, promiſing a plenary remiſſion 
of their ſins, and a place in paradiſe to all who fought in his cauſe, 
or contributed money to ſupport it, were the chief inſtruments 
employed to raiſe that army, and to collect money for its pay, and 
the other expences of that holy war T. As ſoon (ſays the hiſto- 
„ rian) as theſe bulls were publiſhed in England, the whole people 


See Vol. 3. p. 568.— 573. ' + T. Walling. p. 297. 
Vol. IV. 4 «© were 
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* were tranſported with joy, and thought that the opportunity 
of obtaining ſuch ineſtimable graces was not to be neglect- 


© ed*,” Pilgrimages were frequently and univerſally performed 


by perſons of all ranks; and thoſe that were longeſt and moſt 
dangerous were believed to be moſt meritorious. That an exceſ- 


five veneration for relics was no leſs univerſal, is evident from 


the following curious tranſaction, recorded by an eye-witneſs. 


Henry III. ſummoned all the great men of the kingdom, A. D. 


1247, to come to London on the feſtival of St Edward, to receive 
an account of a certain ſacred benefit which Heaven had lately 
beſtowed on England. The fingular ſtrain of this ſummons ex- 
cited the moſt eager curioſity, and brought great multitudes to 
London at the time appointed. When they were all aſſembled in 
St Paul's church, the King acquainted them, that the great ma- 
ſter of the Knights-Templars had ſent him, by one of his knights, 
a phial of cryſtal, containing a ſmall portion of the precious 
blood of Chriſt, which he had ſhed upon the croſs for the falva- 
tion of the world, atteſted to be genuine by the ſeals of the Pa- 
triarch of Jeruſalem, of ſeveral archbiſhops, biſhops, abbots, and 
other great men of the Holy Land. This, he informed them, 
he defigned to carry the next day, in ſolemn proceſſion, to Weſt- 
minſter, attended by them, and by all the clergy of London, in 
their proper habits, with their banners, crucifixes, and wax 
candles; and exhorted all who were preſent to prepare themſelves 


for that ſacred ſolemnity, by ſpending the night in watching, 


faſting, and devout exerciſes, On the morrow, when the pro- 


ceſſion was put in order, and ready to ſet forward, the King ap- 


proached the ſacred phial, with reverence, fear, and trembling, 
took it in both his hands, and holding it up higher than his face, 
proceeded under a canopy, two aſſiſtants ſupporting his arms. 
Such was the devotion of Henry on this occaſion, that though 


T. Walſing. p. 297. + Id. ibid. 
; the 
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the road between St Paul's and Weſtminſter was very deep and 
miry, he kept his eyes conſtantly fixed on the phial, or on heaven. 
When the proceſſion approached Weſtminſter, it was met by a- 


bout one hundred monks of that abbey, who conducted it into 


the church, where the King depoſited the Venerable relic, which 


(ſays the hiſtorian) made all England ſhine with glory, dedica- 


ting it to God and St Edward, to the church of St Peter's Weſt- 
minſter, and the monks of that abbey . An aſtoniſhing diſplay 
of miſtaken piety, or rather of the moſt ſottiſh ſuperſtition and 
credulity ! | | | 

Courage and bravery may very ſafely be reckoned among the 
national virtues of both the Britiſh nations in this period; of 
which the hiſtory of their martial atchievements affords the clear- 
eſt proofs, The two glorious victories of Creſſy and Poitiers are 
inconteſtable evidences of the heroic valour of the Engliſh; and 
the obſtinate invincible fortitude with which the Scots aſſerted 


the independency of their country, againſt the repeated efforts of 


their too powerful neighbours to ſubdue them, 1s a demonſtration 
that they were then a brave and valiant people. | 
A noble ſpirit of liberality and munificence prevailed in this pe- 
riod, eſpecially among the great martial barons; of which it may 
be proper to give one example: The Lord James Audeley, one 
of the firſt knights of the garter, obtained permiſſion from the 
Prince of Wales to begin the battle of Poictiers; and, attended 
by his four faithful eſquires, performed prodigies of valour. As 
ſoon as the action was over, and the victory complete, the Prince 
inquired for the Lord Audeley; and being informed, that he lay 
dangerouſly wounded at a little diſtance, commanded, if it could 
be done with ſafety, to bring him to his tent, When Lord 
Audeley, carried in a litter, entered, the Prince embraced him in 
the molt affectionate manner; declared, that he had been the beſt 


* M. Paris, an. 1247, p. 493. col. 2. 
doer 
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doer in arms in the buſineſs of that day; and made him a | 


grant of 500 marks yearly, (equivalent to about L. 8,000 
at preſent), as a reward of his vatour, Lord Audeley ac- 
cepted this noble grant with the warmeſt expreſſions of gra- 
titude; but as ſoon as he was carried to his own tent, he be- 


ſtowed it on his four brave and faithful eſquires, without re- 


ſerving any ſhare of it to himſelf, The Prince applauded this 
generous action, and rewarded it with another grant of 600 marks 
a-year . The generoſity of thoſe times was not always ſo wiſely 
directed, but often degenerated into vain abſurd extravagance. 
Alexander III. King of Scotland, being preſent ar the coronation 


of Edward I. rode to Weſtminſter, attended by one hundred 


knights, mounted on fine horſes, which they let looſe, with all 
their furniture, as ſoon as they alighted, to be ſeized by the po- 


pulace as their property. In this he was imitated by the Farls of 


Lancaſter, Cornwall, Glouceſter, Pembroke, and Warrenne, who 
each paid Edward the ſame expenſive unprofitable compliment F. 


The extravagant ruinous liberalities of Henry III. and Edward II. 


are ſo well known, that they need not be mentioned, 

An .'moſt unlimited hoſpitality reigned in the palaces of 
princes, and the caſtles of great barons, in the times we are now 
delineating. The courts of ſome of the kings of England in this 
period are ſaid to have been ſplendid and numerous, to a degree 
that is hardly credible, and of which no examples have been ſeen 
for ſeveral centuries. That of Richard II. is thus deſcribed by 
an hiſtorian of the greateſt integrity: His royalty was ſuch, 
e that whereſoever he lay, his perſon was guarded by two hun- 


% red Cheſhiremen ; he had about him thirteen biſhops, beſides 
„ barons, knights, eſquires, and other moe than needed; inſo- 


© much, that to the houſehold came every day to meat 10,000 


people, as appeared by the meſſes told out of the kitchen 0 
F3oo ſervitors, &c. 1.“ We may form ſome idea of the magni- 


* Froiſſart, tom. 1. ch. 165. 167. +. Knyghton, col. 2451, 
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ficence and hoſpitality of the opulent and powerful barons of 
thoſe times, from an account of the houſehold-expences of Tho- 
mas Earl of Lancaſter for A. D. 1313 *. From that account it 
appears, that this great Earl expended in houſe-keeping that year 
no leſs than L. 7309, containing as much filver as L. 21,927, e- 
qual in efficacy to L. 109,635 of our money at preſent. The ſur- 
priſing cheapneſs of ſome of the articles in that-account gives us 
reaſon to think, that it would even require a much greater ſum 
than L. 109,035 to purchaſe an equal quantity of proviſions at 
this time. The pipe of French wine coſt only 17 s.; which, ac- 
cording to the above computation, was equivalent to L. 4, 5 8. 
of our money; a very inconſiderable part of its price at preſent, 
We may judge alſo of the grandeur and hoſpitality with which 
this Earl lived, and of the immenſe quantities of proviſions of all 
kinds that were conſumed in his family, in one year, from the 


quantity of wine, which was no leſs than 371 pipes f. Other 


earls and barons 1 in general ſpent almoſt all their revenues, and 


the produce of their large domains, in hoſpitality at their caſtles 


in the country, which were ever open to ſtrangers of condition, 


as well as to their own vaſlals, friends, and followers. This pro- 
fuſe expenſive hoſpitality, it would ſeem, began to decline a little 


towards the concluſion of this period; and ſome barons, inſtead 


of dining always in the great hall with their numerous depend- 


ents, according to ancient cuſtom, dined ſometimes in private 
parlours, with their own families, and a few familiar friends. But 
this innovation was very unpopular, and ſubjected thoſe who 
adopted it to much reproach Þf. 

A ſplendid oſtentatious kind of gallantry, expreſſive of the 
moſt profound reſpect and higheſt admiration of the 'beauty and 
virtue of the ladies, was ſtudied and practiſed by the martial ba- 
rons, knights, and eſquires of this period. This gallantry ap- 


Anderſon's Hiſtory of Commerce, an. 1313. | + Id, ibid, 


t Warton's Hiſt. of Poetry, vol. 1. P. 275. 
| peared 
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peared in its greateſt luſtre at royal tournaments, and other grand 


and ſolemn feſtivals, at which the ladies ſhone in their brighteſt 
ornaments, and received peculiar honours. When Edward III. 
A. D. 1344, celebrated the magnificent feaſt of the Round Table, 
at Windſor, to which all the nobility of his own dominions, and 
of the neighbouring countries, had been invited, Queen Philippa, 


and three hundred ladies, illuſtrious for their birth and beauty, 


uniformly dreſſed in the richeſt habits, adorned that ſolemnity, 


and were treated with the moſt pompous romantic teſtimonies of 


reſpe and admiration . Many of the moſt magnificent tourna- 
ments of thoſe times were the effects of this kind of gallantry, 
and were deſigned for the honour and entertainment of the la- 


dies, who appeared at theſe ſolemnities in prodigious numbers, 


and from different countries T. Sometimes a few brave and gal- 
lant knights publiſhed a proclamation in their own, and in ſe- 
veral other countries, aſſerting the ſuperior beauty and virtue of 
the ladies whom they loved; and challenging all who dared to 
diſpute that ſuperiority, to meet them at, a certain time and place 
to determine the important controverſy by combat . Theſe 
challenges were conſtantly accepted, and produced tournaments, 
to which princes, knights, and ladies of different nations croud- 
ed. This romantic gallantry diſplayed itſelf in times of war, as 
well as peace, and amorous and youthful knights fought as much 
for the honour of their miſtreſſes, as of their country. A party 
of Engliſh and a party of French cavalry met near Cherburg A. D. 
1379, and immediately prepared for battle. When they were on the 
point of engaging, Sir Lancelot de Lorres, a French knight, cried 
aloud, that he had a more beautiful miſtreſs than any of the Eng- 
liſh. This was denied by Sir John Copeland, who run the 
Frenchman through the body with his ſpear, and laid him dead 
at his feet l. When Edward III. raiſed a great army to aſſert his 


#* Walſing. p. 164. Froiſſart, tom. 1. ch. 101. p. 116. + Id. ibid. p. 107. 
7 Id. ibid. tom. 4. P. 20. 90. j 14. tom. 2. p. 50. ; 
[= i” claim 
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claim to the crown of France, a conſiderable number of young 


Engliſh gentlemen, put each of them a patch upon one of his 
eyes, making a ſolemn vow to his miſtreſs, that he would not 
take it off till he had performed ſome notable exploit in France, 
to her honour; and theſe gentlemen (ſays Froiſſart) were much 
admired *. | | 

The revival of chivalry by Edward I. and Edward III. contri- 
buted not a little to promote valour, munificence, and this ſplen- 


did kind of gallantry, among perſons of condition, who aſpired 


to the honours of knighthood, which were then objects of ambi- 
tion to the greateſt princes, An ingenious writer, who had ſtu- 
died this ſubject with the greateſt care, affirms poſitively, that 


all the heroic virtues which then exiſted in the ſeveral ſtates of 


* Chriſtendom, were the fruits of chivalry f.“ This aſſertion 
may be too ſtrong; but it cannot be denied, that the ſpirit and 
the laws of chivalry were friendly to the cauſe of virtue. By 
theſe laws none but perſons of unſullied characters could obtain 
the honours of knighthood, which were conferred with much ſo- 
lemnity, on che moſt public occaſions, and in the preſence of the 
moſt auguſt aſſemblies. After the candidate had given ſufficient 
proofs of his proweſs, and other virtues, to merit that diſtinction, 
and had prepared himſelf for receiving it, by faſting, confeſling, 
hearing maſſes, and other acts of devotion, he took an oath 
conſiſting of twenty-ſix articles, in which, amongſt other things, 
he ſwore, that he would be a good, brave, loyal, juſt, generous, 
and gentle knight, a champion of the ehurch and clergy, a pro- 
tector of the ladies, and a redreſſer of the wrongs of widows and 
orphans T. Thoſe knights who acquitted themſelves of theſe ob- 
ligations in an honourable manner, were favoured by the fair, 
and courted by the great; but thoſe who were guilty of baſe diſ- 


* Froiſſart, tom. 1. ch. 29. 
+ M. De la Curne De Sainte Palaye ſur L'Ancienne Chevalrie, tom. 1+ p. 215. 


+ Id. ibid. part 2. p. 67. — 180. 
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honourable actions, were degraded with every poſlible mark of in- 
famy. All this could hardly fail to have ſome influence on the con- 
duct of thoſe who were inveſted with that dignity ; though, from 
the rudeneſs of the times, and the general diſſolution of manners 
which then prevailed, that influence was probably much leſs than 
might have been expected. 

Chivalry declined in England during the inglorious reigns of 


King John and Henry III. but revived under Edward I. That 


prince was one of the moſt accompliſhed knights of the age in 
which he flouriſhed, and both delighted and excelled in feats of 
chivalry. It is a ſufficient proof of this, that when he was on his 


return from the Holy Land, after his father's death, and knew 
that his preſence was ardently defired in England, he accepted an 


invitation to a tournament at Chalons in Burgundy, At that fa- 


mous tournament, which terminated in a real battle, he diſ- 
played his valour and dexterity to great advantage, and gained a 
complete victory . Edward III. was no leſs fond of chivalry, 
and encouraged it both by his example and munificence. In this 
he was influenced by policy, as well as inclination, Having 


formed the deſign of aſſerting his claim to the crown of France, 


he laboured to inſpire his own ſubjects with a bold enterpriſing 
ſpirit, and to entice as many valiant foreigners as poſſible into 
his ſervice. With this view he celebrated ſeveral pompous tour- 
naments, to which he invited all ſtrangers who delighted in feats 
of arms, entertained them with the moſt flowing hoſpitality, and 
loaded ſuch of them as excelled in theſe martial ſports with ho- 
nours and rewards,: in order to attach them to his perſon, and 
engage them to fight in his cauſe 7. With the ſame view, and a- 
bout the ſame time, he founded the moſt honourable order of the 
Garter; of which his own heroic ſon the Black Prince was the 
firſt knight, and all the firſt companions were perſons famous for 


Mat. Weſtminſter, 1. 2. p. 354. Annal. Nu, Trivite ad ann. 1292, 


+ Froiſſart, tom. 1. ch. 90. 101. 9 
their 
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their victories at tournaments, and in real wars *. Philip de Va- 
lois King of France, was ſo much alarmed ar theſe proceedings 
of his powerful rival, that he ſet up a round table at Paris, in 
oppoſition to that at Windſor, and endeavoured to render his 
tournaments more ſplendid than thoſe of Edward, in order to at- 


tract a greater number of foreign knights, that he might retain 


them in his ſervice T. In a word, chivalry, which is now an ob- 
ject of ridicule, was, in thoſe times, a matter of the greateſt mo- 
ment, and had no little influence on the manners of mankind, 
and the fate of nations. 

It is unneceſſary to give a long detail of the national foibles and 
vices of the people of Britain in the preſent period, as they were 
nearly the ſame with thoſe of their anceſtors in that immediately 
preceding 41. A moſt abſurd irrational credulity ſtill reigned in 

all the nations of Europe, not only among the vulgar, but among 
perſons of the higheſt rank and beſt education. Pope Inno- 
cent VI. firmly believed that Petrarch was a magician, becauſe he 
read Virgil |. Many miracles were reported and believed to be 
wrought in different places, on the moſt trifling occaſions, and 
are recorded by our graveſt hiſtorians as unqueſtionable facts *. 
No prince engaged in any undertaking of importance till his a- 
| ſtrologers had conſulted the ſtars, and diſcovered the auſpicious 


moment for carrying it into execution. Of this we meet with 


a very curious example, in the account given by Matthew Paris 
of the marriage of Frederic Emperor of Germany, and Iſabella, 


fiſter of Henry III. A. D. 1235 (a). g 


4a) Nocte vero prima qua concubuit Imperator cum ea, noluit eam carnaliter 
cognoſcere, donec competens hora ab aſtrologis ei nunciaretur. M. Paris, 
p. 285. ad an. 1235. 

See the Lives of the founder, and of all the firſt knights, in Aſhmole's Hiſtory of 
the Garter, chap. 26. + T. Walſing. p. 164. } See Vol. 3. p. 573.—580. 


Petrarchi Opera, Baſil, edit. p. 739. 
M. Paris, p. 140. 141. 142. Nan paſſim. T. Walling, p. 340. 
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Juſtice ill ad- The adminiſtration of juſtice, even in the King's courts, was 
miniltered, | | , . _ , 

very corrupt and oppreſſive in this period. This was partly ow- 
ing to the venality of the judges, and partly to unlawful confe- 
deracies among the ſubjects, to ſupport each other in their law- 
ſuits. The venality of the King's miniſters of juſtice at length 
became ſo intolerable and notorious, that they were tried by a 
parliament held at Weſtminſter A. D. 1289, found guilty, and 
fined according to the degrees of their delinquencies. Sir Adam de 
Stratton, Chief Baron of the Exchequer, was fined in no leſs than 
34,000 marks, equivalent to L. 340,000 of our money at preſent ; 
and this, with the fines of the other judges, amounted to a ſum 
equivalent to one million in our times *. Sir Thomas Weyland, 
Chief Juſtice of the Common Pleas, having been tound guilty of 
exciting ſome of his followers to commit a murder, and of protect- 
ing them after they had committed it, was condemned to be 
hanged ; but the King, in confideration that he was a knight, (a 
character which Edward I. much revered), ſpared his life, baniſh- 
ing him out of the kingdom, and confiſcated his whole eſtate +. 
But all this ſeverity doth not ſeem to have put an end to this e- 
vil; for we meet with very loud complaints of the corruption of 
the judges long after this time. The Monk of Malmfbury, 
A. D. 1319, aſſures us, that there was not fo much as one of the 
King's miniſters and judges who did not receive bribes, and very 
few who did not extort them 4. The eight ſtatutes made in this 
period againſt champerty, as it was. called, or forming confe- 
deracies for ſupporting each other in all quarrels and law- ſuits, 
affords ſufficient evidence, that this evil very much prevailed, and 
was very hard to be eradicated ||. | 


T. Wykes, Chron, ann. 1289. + Annal. Dunſtap. an. 1289. 

t Monach. Malmſ. ad an. 1319. | 

| Statutes at large, 1ſt Ed. I. ch. 25.; 13th Ed. I. ch, 49.; 28th Ed. I. ch. 2. ; 
33d Ed. I. ch. 1.; iſt Ed. III. ch. 14.; 4th Ed. III. ch. 2.; iſt Rich, II. ch. 4. 
7th Rich, II. ch. 7. 
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Robbery was the reigning vice, not only in Britain, but in all 
the nations of Europe, in the preſent period ; and robbers were 
then more numerous, cruel, and deſtructive, than at any other 
time, Theſe peſts of human ſociety were frequently formed into 


companies, under the protection of powerful barons, who ſhel- 


tered them in their caſtles, and ſhared with them in their booty. 
During the feeble reign of Henry III. many ſtrong caſtles belong- 


ing to great men were no better than dens of thieves and robbers, 


who from thence infeſted the whole country, In Hampthire 
their numbers were ſo great, that the judges could not prevail 
upon any jury to find any of them guilty ; and the King himſelf 
complained, that when he travelled through that county, they 
plundered his baggage, drunk his wine, and treated him with 
contempt. It was afterwards diſcovered, that ſeveral members of 
the King's houſehold were in confederacy with the robbers *, 
Even under the more vigorous adminiſtration of Edward I, a nu- 
merous band of robbers aſſaulted the town of Boſton, A. D. 1285, 
in the time of the fair, ſet it on fire in three places, and carried 
off an immenſe booty in money and goods. Their leader Robert 
Chamberlan, a gentleman of great power and wealth, was taken, 
tried, and executed ; but he could not be prevailed upon to diſcover 
ſo much as one of his accomplices T. The robbers of thoſe times 
- plundered all who came in their way without diſtinction. A troop 
of them, commanded by Gilbert Middleton and Walter Selbey, 
aſſaulted two cardinals, who were eſcorted by the Biſhop of Dur- 
ham and his brother Lord Beaumont, attended by a numerous 
retinue of gentlemen and ſervants, near Darlington, A. D. 1316. 
Having robbed the cardinals of their money and effects, they al- 
lowed them to proceed on their journey; but they carried the Bi- 
ſhop and his brother priſoners, the one to the caſtle of Morpeth, 
and the other to the caſtle of Mitford, and there detained them 


* M, Paris, Vitæ Abbatum, p. 78. M. Paris Hiſt. p. 225. &c. 
+ H. Knyghton, p. 2465. 
4 D 2 | till 
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till they had paid their ranſoms *, Peter King of Cyprus and 
Jeruſalem, who viſited England A. D. 1363, was robbed on the 
highway, and ſtripped of his money and baggage . As the 
robbers of this period were very numerous, ſo ſome of them were 
very cruel ; and the character which one of their chiefs wore em- 
broidered upon his coat in letters of filver, might hade been ap- 
plied to ſeveral others, — 7 am Captain Warner, commander of a 
* troop of robbers, an enemy to God, without pity, and without 


„ mercy 11 - — _ 


When thoſe audacious plunderers dared to rob kings, cardinals, 


biſhops, and lords, and even to pillage populous towns, we may 
preſume, that they were very terrible to ordinary travellers, and 


the inhabitants of the open country. That they really were ſo, we 


learn from the hiſtorians of thoſe times, who aſſure us, that tra- 
velling was very dangerous, and that the people in the country li- 
ved under continual apprehenſions of being plundered ||. Beſides 
this, many other things conſpired to render the condition of the 
great body of the people of Britain, 1n this period, ue omtortable 
and unhappy. They were almoſt neceſſarily condemned to live 
in ignorance, and had hardly any means of acquiring either civil 
or religious knowledge. Religious liberty was quite unknown; 
and the clergy enſlaved the minds of the laity, as well as prey- 
ed upon their fortunes, in many different ways. The common 


people, and even thoſe in the middle ranks of life, enjoyed but a 


very ſmall ſhare of civil liberty; and all. the protection they re- 

ceived from law and government was frequently inſufficient to 

defend them from the oppreſſion of the too powerful barons, who 

were many of them petty tyrants. The long bloody and deſtruc- 

tive wars between England and Scotland, and England and France, 

involved the people of all theſe countries in very great calamities. 
* Walſing. Ypodigma Neuſtriæ, p. 503. | + T. Walling. Hiſt. p. 179. 
1 Memoires de Petrarque, tom. 3. p. 185. f 


| M. Paris, p. 508. 509. Vitæ Abbatum, p. 78. Rym. Fad. tom. 2. p. 284. 
Annal. Dunſtap. vol. 1. p. 155. Hemming. t. 1. p. 209. Knyghton, col. 2628. 
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The wars between England and Scotland were carried on with 
uncommon animoſity; and in the courſe of them much of the 
beſt blood in Britain was ſpilt, many populous towns and villages 
were reduced to aſhes, and the borders of both kingdoms were 
almoſt deſolated. The devaſtations of war, and the imperfec- 


tion of ageiculture, occaſioned frequent famines, in which many 


of the common people periſhed &. Some of theſe famines were ſo 
ſevere, that many mothers, it 1s ſaid, committed the moſt unna- 
tural acts of cruelt y prolong their miſerable lives T. Some of 
theſe famines were followed by epidemical diſeaſes, or rather 
plagues, which ſwept off ſtill greater multitudes. * This year, 
A. D. 1316, (ſays Walſingham) the famine gradually increaſed ; 
* and about the beginning of Auguſt a quarter of wheat ſold at 
London for forty ſhillings (equivalent to L. 30 of our money at 
+ preſent), The famine was followed by ſo great a mortality, 
< eſpecially among the poor, that the living were hardly able to 
* bury the dead. For a dyſentery, accompanied by an acute fe- 
ver, occajgoned by unwholſome food, became univerſal, and 
* very ſoon proved mortal .“ The dreadful peſtilence which 
raged over all Britain A. D. 1 349, was ſtill, if poſſible, more de- 
ſtructive. The accounts given of the ravages of this plague, by 
the beſt contemporary hiſtorians, are hardly credible, ſome affirm- 


ing, that it carried off one half, and others a much greater pro- 


portion of the whole people ||. When all theſe circumſtances are 
conſidered, few will be diſpoſed to envy the happineſs of their 
anceſtors who flouriſhed in the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies, or to think that thoſe times were better than the preſent. 


A kind of confuſion of tongues prevailed in England for ſeve- 


ral centuries after the Norman conqueſt, when the different or- 
ders of the people made uſe of different languages. This was ſo 


» M. Paris, p. 652. 653. 655. Monach. Malmſ. an. 1316. p- 166. T. Walſing. 
p. 54. 63. 108. Knyghton, col. 2435. 2436. 2444. 2502. 2737. 
T. Walling. p. 108. I Id. ibid. 

Walſing. p. 168. Knyghton, col. 2598. 2599. 2600. 
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much the caſe, even in the former part of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, that public ſpeakers were ſometimes obliged to pronounce 
the ſame diſcourſe three times to the ſame audience, once in La- 


tin, once in French, and once in Englith *. 

Latin was the language of the church, of the ſchools, of the 
courts of juſtice, and in general of the learned of all profeſſions, 
who frequently converſed and correſponded with one another in 
that tongue. Divines, philoſophers, hiſtorians, and even poets, 
compoſed the far greateſt part of their works in Latin, eſpecially 
before the middle of the fourteenth century. All acts of parlia- 
ment to A. D. 1266, and many of them long after, were in that 
language. It was not till A. D. 1258, that the Great Charter it- 
ſelf was tranſlated into Engliſh, and read to the people in their 


 mother-tongue . To the very end of this period the royal pro- 


clamations were for the moſt part in Latin, a language which 
was underſtood by none of the common people, and by very few 


of the nobility or gentry J. But it is very probable that theſe 


proclamations were tranſlated or explained to the people when 
they were publiſhed. 

The Norman or French was the I. of the court of Eng- 
land, of the nobility, and of all who wiſhed to be thought per- 
fons of rank and faſhion, for about three centuries after the con- 
queſt, To the truth of this we could produce the teſtimony of 
ſeveral unexceptionable witneſſes; but that of Ralph Higden, 


author of the Policronicon, and his tranſlator John de Treviſa, 
who flouriſhed under Edward III. and Richard II. will be ſuffi- 


cient. * Gentilmen's children ben lerned and taught from theyr 

« youthe to ſpeke Frenſhe. And uplondiſh men will counter- 
fete and liken himſelf to gentilmen, and arn beſy to ſpeke 
4 Frenſhe, for to be more ſette by; wherefore it is ſayd by co- 
© myn, proverbe, Jack wold be a gentilman if he coude ſpeke 


®* Wilkin. Concilia, tom. 2. p. 333. col. 2. 
+ Annal. Dunſtap. p 336. ad, an, 1258. t See Rym. Fad, from vol. 1. to 9. 
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% Frenſhe.” To this, Treviſa the tranſlator, adds, This man- 
ce nar was moche uſed tofore the great deth, (1349), but ſyth it is 
*- ſomedele chaunged *.“ The following curious and well-atteſt- 


ed fact ſeems to indicate that Edward 1. and his nobility, did not 


very well underſtand either Latin or Engliſh, Pope Boniface 
VIII. having iſſued a bull, A. D. 1300, commanding Edward J. 
in a very imperious tone, to deſiſt from troubling the kingdom 
of Scotland, and to refer all his diſputes with the people of that 


kingdom to his Holineſs, he ſent it to the Archbiſhop of Canter- 


bury, with a mandate to deliver it to the King. The Archbiſhop 
wrote a letter to the Pope, in anſwer to that mandate, acquainting 
him, that he had taken a very long and fatiguing journey into 
Scotland, and had found the King in his camp near New-Abbey 


in Galloway, who ſummoned a great council of his nobility to | 


hear his meſlage; that he received the bull with great reverence, 
commanded it to be read aloud before the council, (which conſiſt- 
ed of Prince Edward and all the earls, barons, and knights of 
the army), and afterwards ordered it to be fully explained in the 
French language f. ; 

Anglo-Saxon or Engliſh was the language of the great body of 
the people of England. This language they derived from their 
anceſtors the Anglo-Saxons, and retained with great ſteadineſs, 
in ſpite of all the efforts of the Conqueror and his ſucceſſors to 
fubſtitute the Norman in its place. It even gradually gained 
ground, and in the courſe of this period, forced its way into the 
courts of juſtice, from which it had been excluded almoſt three 
hundred years. An act of parliament was made, A. D. 1362, 
— that all pleadings in all courts, both of the King and of inferior 
lords, ſhould be in the Engliſh tongue, becauſe French was now 
much unknown in the realm, and that the people might know 
ſomething of the laws, and underſtand what was ſaid for and a- 


* Treviſ's tranſlation of Higden, lib. 1. fol. 55. 
+ Wilkin. Concil, tom, 2. p. 262. int 
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gainſt them“. But this victory was far from being complete; 
for that very act of parliament was, and many others long af- 
ter were, in French. A ſufficient proof, that perſons in the 


higher ranks of life ſtill retained a predilection for that language. 


The Anglo-Saxon that was ſpoken in F ngland about two hun- 
dred years after the conqueſt, was ſurpriſingly pure, with very 
little mixture of Latin, French, or any other language. Of this 
the reader will be convinced, by peruſing the ſpecimen of that 
language which he will find in the Appendix, with a tranſlation 
into modern Engliſh words interlined F. | 

In the courſe of the fourteenth century, the Anglo-Saxon gra- 
dually changed into what may be called Engliſh. This was 
owing to various cauſes, That animoſity which had long ſub- 
ſiſted between the poſterity of the Normans and of the Anglo- 
Saxons, was now extinguiſhed, and they were in a great 
meaſure conſolidated into one people, by intermarriages and o- 
ther means. Many of the Normans who were engaged in agri- 
culture, trade, and manufactures, though they had been taught 


French by their parents in their youth, found it neceſſary to 


ſpeak the language of the multitude, into which they introduced 
many French words and idioms to which they had been accu- 


ſtomed. Beſides this, Chaucer, Gower, Wickliff, and ſeveral. o- 


thers, compoſed voluminous works, both of proſe and verſe, in 
Engliſh; and being men of learning, well acquainted with French 
and Latin, and ſome of them with Greek and Italian, they bor- 
rowed many words and idioms from thoſe languages, with which 
they adorned and enriched their own. By theſe means, the An- 
glo-Saxon tongue was greatly changed before the end of this pe- 
riod, and the language of the beſt writers approached much near- 
er to modern Engliſh than that of Robert of Glouceſter, and o- 


| thers who flouriſhed in the thirteenth century. 


” Statutes at large, A. D. 1362. ch. 15. + Append, No la 
| It 
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It muſt, however, be confeſſed, that the Engliſh of the four- 
teenth century was ſtill ſo different from that of the eighteenth, 
that a mere Engliſh reader cannot always underſtand it without 
a gloſſary. The mode of ſpelling was unſettled, and very differ- 
ent from the modern. In general, they delighted much in vowels, 
and avoided the multiplication of conſonants more carefully than 
we do at preſent. Many words were then in common uſe, and 
perfectly well underſtood, which are now become obſolete, and 
conſequently unintelligible to the bulk of readers. The meaning 
of ſeveral words was very different then from what it is at pre- 
ſent. A knave, for example, ſometimes ſignified a male, in op- 
poſition to a female: — The time is come, and a knave child 
* ſhe bare *;” but moſt frequently a ſervant, in oppoſition to a 
freeman, Its modern meaning is well known. The poets of 
thoſe times uſed extraordinary freedoms (which would not be 
now allowed) in ſhortening, lengthening, dividing, uniting, and 
changing words, to fit them for their purpoſes; which renders 
their language obſcure and difficult to a modern reader. The a- 
bove obſervations might have been confirmed and illuſtrated by 
examples; but that would have been tedious, and too minute for 
general hiſtory, The truth of them is well known to all who 
are in the leaſt acquainted with the authors of thoſe times. 

Various dialects and different modes of pronouncing the Eng- 


liſh of this period prevailed in different diſtrits : © Hit ſemeth 


* a grete wonder that Englyſſmen have ſo grete dyverſyte in theyr 
„ owin langage in ſowne and in ſpekyin of it, which is all in 
one ilonde f.“ If we may form a judgement of theſe modes of 

pronunciation from the words uſed by a contemporary writer 
in deſcribing them, they were harſh enough: Some uſe ſtraunge 
„ wlaffing, chytryng, harring, garryng, and gryſbyting. — The 

* langages of the Northumbres, and ſpecyally at Yorke, is ſo 


* Chaucer, p. 50. + Treviſa, I. 1. fol. 55, 
Vorl. IV. 4 E “ ſharpe, 
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* ſharpe, flytting, frotyng, and unſhape, that we ſothern men 
mae unneth underſtande that langage *.“ | 
The extravagancies of dreſs and tollies of faſhion have been 
ſubjects of complaint and ſatire in every age, and in none more 
juſtly than the period we are now delineating, In the remain- 


ing monuments of thoſe times, we meet with many deſcriptions 


of the ſplendid expenſive dreiles of the great, and many com- 


plaints of the ridiculous, deforming, inconvenient faſhions ad- 
opted by perſons of all ranks. The magnificent coſtly dreſſes of 


the barons and knights who attended the marriage of Alexan- 


der III. King of Scotland, and Margaret, eldeſt daughter of Hen- 
ry III. at York, A. D. 1251, are thus mentioned by Matthew 


Paris, who was preſent at that ſolemnity. The royal marriage 


* was ſolemnized privately, and very early in the morning, to a- 
void being incommoded by the multitudes of nobles of Eng- 
land, France, Scotland, and other countries, who were then in 
% York, and ardently deſired to ſee it. It would raiſe the ſur- 
„ priſe and indignation of my readers to the higheſt pitch, if I 


« attempted to deſcribe at full length the wantonneſs, pride, and 


„ vanity, which the nobles diſplayed on this occaſion, in the 
« richneſs and variety of their dreſſes, and the many fantaſtical 
« ornaments with which they were adorned. To mention only 
one particular: — The King of England was attended on the 
„day of the marriage by a thouſand knights, uniformly dreſſed 
« in ſilk robes, which we call Cointiſes; and the next day theſe 
knights appeared in new dreſſes, no leſs ſplendid and expen- 
« five F.” This taſte for too great expence in dreſs was not pe- 
culiar to the great, but infected all the different ranks in ſociety. 
For though there might be ſome exaggeration, there was certainly 
alſo ſome truth, in the paſſage already quoted from the Monk of 
Malmſbury, in his life of Edward II.; — © the ſquire endeavours to 


® Treviſa, J. 1. fol. 55. + M. Paris, p. 555. 
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« outſhine the knight, the knight the baron, the baron the earl, 
the earl the king, in dreſs *,” The clergy were no leſs vain and 
extravagant in their dreſs than the laity. 
They hie on horſe willeth to ride, 
In glitterande golde of grete arai, 
Painted and portrid all in pride, 
No common knight maie go ſo gaie; 
Chaunge of clothing every date, , | 
With golden girdels grete and ſmall, — 


Miters thei werin mo than two, 
Iperlid as the Quen'is hedde, 

A ſtaff of gold, and pirrie lo! 

As hewie as it were made of ledde, 


With clothe of golde both newe and redde f. 


This humour increaſed remarkably in the reign of Edward III. 
* In this year, 1348, (writes an annaliſt of thoſe times), England 
* enjoyed great proſperity, plenty, and tranquillity, in conſe- 
* quence of her many victories. Such quantities of furred gar- 
„ments, fine linens, jewels, gold and filver plate, rich furniture 
and utenſils, the ſpoils of Caen, Calais, and other foreign 
cities, were imported, that every woman of rank obtained a 
« ſhare of them, and they were ſeen in every manſion, Then 
* the ladies of England became proud and vain in their attire, 
„and were as much elated by the acquiſition of all that finery as 
the ladies of France were dejected by the loſs of it f. 

Ar length the legiſlature found it neceſſary to interpoſe, by 
making ſumptuary laws, for regulating the dreſs of all ranks of 
people, in a parliament held at Weſtminſter A. D. 1363. In the 


Mon. Malmſ. p. 153, Þ Chaucer's Works, p. 179. t T. Walling, p. 168. 
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preamble to theſe laws they are ſaid to have been made, — © to 
prevent that deſtruction and poverty with which the whole 
“kingdom was. threatened, by the outrageous exceſſive expences 


of many perſons in their apparel, above their ranks and for- 


«© tunes . 


But theſe laws ſeem to have had little or no effect. In the reign 


of Richard II. extravagance in dreſs became greater, and more u- 


ni verſal, than it had ever been in any former period. © At this time 
* (1388) the vanity of the common people in their dreis was ſo 
« great, that it was impoſſible to diſtinguiſh the rica from the poor, 
* the high from the low, the clergy from the lairy, by their appear- 
„ ance. Faſhions were continually changing, and every one endea- 
« youred to outſhine his neighbour by the richnels ot his drets, or 
„the novelty of its form +.” This was partly owing to the ex- 
ample of the King, who was exceedingly fond of pomp, and ſo 
expenſive in his dreſs, that he had one coat which coſt him thirty 
thouſand marks F: an immenſe ſum in thoſe times. The King 
was imitated by his courtiers, and ſome of them even exceeded 


him in the ſplendour and variety of their drelies. Sir John A- 


rundel, it is ſaid, had no fewer than fifty-two complete ſuits of 
cloth of gold ||. This extravagance deſcended from one rank to 
another till it reached the very loweſt of the people. | 

The writers of this period complain as much of the faſhions 
as of the too great expence of dreſs. Theſe faſhions frequently 
changed; and ſome of them appear to have been very fantaſtical, 
inconvenient, and indecent. * The Engliſhmen haunted fo 
* moche unto the folye of ſtrawngers, that every yire thei chawn- 
„ ged them in divirſe ſchappes and diſgiſſinggs of clothingge ; 
„% now lange, now large, now wide, now ſtraite; and every day 


„ clothingges newe, and deſtitute and diſirte from alle honeſte off 


* old array, and gode uſage; and another tyme to ſchorte clothes 


_ © Statgtes at large, tm. 1. p. 315. + Knyghton, col. 2729. 


} Holling. Chron. p. 1110. IId. p. 1015, 
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and ſtreite waiſted, with fulle lives, and tapetis of curtotes, 


and hodes over longge and large, alle to nagged and knet on e- 


very ſide, and alle to ſlatteredde, and allo bottenedde, that iff I 


weth ſhall ſey, they weren more lyke to turmentours and deviles 
in their clothingge, and alſo in their ſchoying (ſhoeing), and o- 
ther aray, than they ſemed to be lyke men. And thette the wem- 
menne weren more nycely arraiedde, and paſled the menne in 
alle maner of araies and curious clothing *.“ Geoffrey Chaucer's 


account of the dreſſes of his age is not more favourable. © Alas! 


cc 


may not a man f as in our daies the ſinnefull coſtlewe arraie 


of clothing, and namely in to moche ſuperfluite, or elſe in to 


diſordinate ſcantineſſe? As to the firſt, — Superfluite in clo- 
thing, that maketh it ſo dire, to the harme of the peple, not 
only the coſt of embrowdering, the diſguiſed indenting or 


barring, ounding, paling, winding, or binding and ſemblable 


waſt of clothe, in vanite: but there is alſo the coſtlewe furring 
in ther gounes, ſo much pouncing of cheſel to make holes, ſo 
moche dagging with ſhires foorth, with the ſuperfluite in 
length of the forſaied gounes, trailing in the dong and in the 
mire, on horſe and alſo on fote, as well of man as of woman. 
— Upon that other ſide, to ſpeke of the horrible diſordinate 
ſcantneſs of clothing, as ben theſe cuttid ſloppes or handſelines 
(breeches), that through ther ſhortneſs cover not the ſhametull 
members of manne, to wicked intent. Alas! ſome of hem 
ſKewe the boſſe of ther ſhape, and the horrible ſwole members, 


in the wrapping of ther hoſen, and alſo the buttokes of them, 


as farre as it were the hinder parte of a ſhe ape in the full of 
the mone. Now as to the outragious aray of women, God. 
wote, that though the viſages of ſome of hem ſeme full chaſte 


and debonaire, yet notify in ther aray or attire licorouſneſs and 
pride .“ Some other parts of this deſcription are too indeli- 


Ma Douglas, Monk of Glaſtenbury, apud Strutt, vol, 2. p. 83. 


+ Chaucer's Works, by Ury, p. 198. 
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cate to be admitted into this work. Petrarch expreſſed his diſap- 
probation of the dreſſes of his time in ſtill ſtronger terms, in a 
letter to the. Pope, A. D. 1366. Who can ſee with patience the 
„ monſtrous fantaſtical fathions which the people of our times 
have invented to deform, rather than adorn, their perſons ? 
„ Who can behold without indignation, their long-pointed ſhoes ; 
their caps with feathers ; — their hair twiſted, and hanging 
% down like tails ; —the foreheads of young nten, as well as wo- 
men, formed into a kind of furrows with ivory-headed pins; 
„= their bellies ſo cruelly ſqueezed with cords, that they ſuffer 
as much pain from * vanity, as the martyrs ſuffered for reli- 
gion; and eſpecially thoſe indecent parts of their dreſs which 
« are extremely offenſive to every modeſt eye? Our anceſtors 
% would not have believed, and I know not if our poſterity will 
„ believe, that it was poſlible for the wit of this vain generation 
„ of ours to invent ſo many baſe, barbarous, horrid, ridiculous 
“ faſhions, {beſides thoſe already mentioned), to disfigure and 
“ diſgrace itſelf, as we have the mortification to ſee every day *. 

Theſe ſtrictures on the dreſſes of this period (to which others 
might be added) are indeed ſevere; but a ſlight attention to a few 


of the inconvenient, ridiculous, indecent modes which then pre- 


vailed, will convince us that they were not unjuſt, What could 
be more inconvenient, than their long-pointed ſhoes, with which 
they could not walk till they were faſtened to their knees with 
chains F? The upper parts of theſe thoes were cut in imitation 


of a church- window. Chaucer's ſpruce pariſh-clerk Abſolom 


Had Paul'is windowes corven on his ſhoſe }. 


Theſe ſhoes were called crackowes ; and continued in faſhion a- 


bout three centuries, in ſpite of the bulls of Popes, the decrees of 
councils, and the declamations of the clergy againſt them, 


Opera Petrachi, edit. Bafil. p $12. + Camden's Remains, p. 195. 
t Chaucer's Works, p. 26. 
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What could exhibit a more fantaſtical appearance than an Eng- 
liſh beau of the fourteenth century? He wore long- pointed ſhoes, 
| faſtened to his knees by gold or ſilver chains; hoſe of one colour 
on one leg, and of another colour on the other ; ſhort breeches, 
- which did not reach to the middle of his thighs, and diſcloſed the 
thape of all the parts included in them ; a coat, one half white, 
and the other half black or blue; a long beard ; a filk hood but- 
toned under his chin, embroidered with groteſque figures of a- 
nimals, dancing men, &c. and ſometimes ornamented with gold, 
 filver, and precious ſtones *, This dreſs, which was the very top 
of the mode in the reign of Edward III. appeared ſo ridiculous to- 


the Scots, (who probably could not afford to be ſuch egregious 


fops), that they made the following fatirical verſes upon it. 


Long beirds hirtileſs, 
Peynted whoods witles, 
Gay cotes gracelies, 


Maketh Englond thriftelies.. 


The dreſs of the gay and faſhionable ladies who frequented the 
public diverſions of thoſe times was not more decent or beco- 
ming. lt is thus deſcribed by Knyghton, A. D. 1348. © Theſe 
+ tournaments are attended by many ladies of the firſt rank and 
« greateſt beauty, but not always of the moſt untainted reputa- 


© tion. Theſe ladies are dreſſed in party- coloured tunics, one 


© half being of one colour, and the other half of another; their 


„ lrripipes or tippets are very ſhort; their caps remarkably little, 


„ and wrapt about their heads with cords; their girdles and 
“ pouches are ornamented with gold and filver; and they wear 
© ſhort ſwords, called daggers, before them, a little below their 


4% navels : they are mounted on the fineſt horſes, with the richeſt. 


© Camden's Remains, p. 194. &, Strut, vol. 2. p. 83. Kc. 
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furniture. Thus equipped, they ride from place to place, in 
gqueſt of tournaments, by which they diſſipate their fortunes, 
* and ſometimes ruin their reputations *,” The head-dreſles of 
the ladies underwent many changes in the courſe of this period. 
They were ſometimes enormouſly high, rifing almoſt three feet 
above the head, in the ſhape of ſugar-loaves, with ſtreamers of 
fine ſilk flowing from the top of them to the ground f. Upon the 
whole, I am fully perſuaded, that we have no good reaſon to pay 
any compliments to our anceſtors of this period, at the expence of 
our contemporaries, either for the frugality, "I or decency, 
of their dreſs. | 

The common people in Wales (where the arts had made little 
progreſs) were very imperfectly clothed in this period. The 
Welſhmen in the army of Edward II. were known, in their flight 
from the battle of Bannockburn, by the meanneſs of thei 


dreſs. | 


Sir Maurice alſo, the Barclay, 
Fra the great battle held his way, 
With a great rout of Waliſhmen. 
Where'er they yied men might them ken; 
For they well near all naked were, 
Or linen clothis had but mare }. 


We have no reaſon to ſuppoſe, that the common people in the 
highlands of Scotland (where the arts were as imperfect as in 
Wales) were better clothed than the Welſh. The Scots in the 
low country imitated the dreſs and faſhions of the French and 
Engliſh, as their circumſtances and knowledge of the arts per- 
mitted, Matthew Paris, who was preſent at the ſplendid mar- 


® Knyghton, col. 2597. | 
+ Montfaucon Monumens de la Monarchie Frangoiſe, tom. 2. p. 234. 256. 


t Barbour, p. 276. 
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riage of Alexander III. with the Princeſs Margaret of England, 
at York, A. D. 1251, acquaints us, that about fixty barons and 


knights, and many other gentlemen, who attended the young 
King of Scotland on that occaſion, were elegantly dreſſed “. 

The people of England, in this period, were not more mode- 
rate in their diet than in their dreſs; and the interpoſition of go- 
vernment was thought neceſſary to reſtrain them from exceſles 
in the one as well as in the other. Edward II. iſſued a proclama- 
tion on this ſubject, A. D. 1216, to the following purpoſe. 
Edward, by the grace of God, King of England, Lord of Ire- 
* land, and Duke of Aquitaine, to the ſheriffs of London, with- 
eth health. Whereas, by the outrageous and exceſſive multi- 
* tude of meats and diſhes, which the great men of our king- 
dom have uſed, and ſtill uſe, in their caſtles, and by perſons of 
inferior rank imitating their example, beyond what their ſta- 
tions require, and their circumſtances can afford, many great 
* evils have come upon our kingdom, the health of our ſubjects 
** hath been injured, their goods have been conſumed, and they 
have been reduced to poverty: We being willing to put a ſtop 


to theſe exceſſes, have, with the advice and conſent of our 


council, made the following rules and ordinances, — 1mo, That 
e the great men of our kingdom ſhall have only two courſes of fle{h 
* meats ſerved up to their tables, each courſe conſiſting only of 
© two kinds of fleſh meat, except prelates, carls, barons, and the 
© greateſt men of the land, who may have an intermeat of one 
% kind, if they pleaſe. On fiſh days, they ſhall have only two 
„ courſes of fiſh, each conſiſting of two kinds, with an inter- 
meat of one kind, if they pleaſe. Such as tranſgreſs this ordi- 
% nance ſhall be ſeverely puniſhed T.“ This proclamation was 
iſſued in the time of a deplorable famine, and we may conclude, 
that, if the prelates and barons indulged themſelves in ſo great a 


* M. Paris, p. 555. + Ryley's pleadings in parliament, p. 552. 
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number and variety of diſhes at their tables, when the poor were 
periſhing for want around them, they would be ſtill more pro— 
fuſe in times of plenty *. In the reign of Edward III. A. D. 


1 263, ſeveral ſamptuary laws were made for regulating the dreſs 


and diet of perſons of different ranks ; and in particular, ie was 
_ enacted, that the ſervants of gentlemen, merchants, and arti- 


ficers, ſhould have only one meal of fleſh or fiſh in the day, 
and that their other meal ſhould confiſt of milk, butter, cheeſe, 
and ſuch other things as were ſuitable to their ſtation T. But a 
contemporary hiſtorian aſſures us that theſe laws had no effect, 
though a ſevere famine raged at that time . | 

The feaſts, in this period, at the coronation of kings, the in- 
ſtallation of prelates, the marriages of great barons, and on ſome 
other occaſions, were exceedingly profuſe, the numbers of diſhes 
ſerved up, and of gueſts entertained, ſometimes amounting to 


many thouſands. The coronation-feaſt of Edward III. colt 


L. 2835: 18: 2, equivalent to about L. 40,000 of our money ||. 
At the inſtallation of Ralph abbot of St Auguſtine, Canterbury, 
A. D. 1309, fix thouſand gueſts were entertained with a dinner, 
conſiſting of three thouſand diſhes, which coſt L. 287: 5: o, e- 
qual in efficacy to L. 4300 in our times **, It would require a 


long treatiſe (ſays Matthew Paris) to deſeribe the aſtoniſhing 
* ſplendour, magnificence, and feſtivity with which the nup- 


„ tials of Richard Earl of Cornwall, and Cincia daughter of Rei- 
% mund Earl of Provence, were celebrated at London, A. D. 
„ 1243. To give the reader ſome idea of it, in a few words, a- 
e bove thirty thouſand diſhes were ſerved up at the marriage- 
„ dinner ff.” The nuptials of Alexander III. of Scotland, and 
the Princeſs Margaret of England, were ſolemnized at Vork, 
A. D. 1251, with ſtill greater pomp and profuſion, “ If I at- 


. Monach. Malmſ. Vita Ed. II. an. 1316. T. Walſing. p. 108. + Statutes at 
large, v. 1. p. 315- + T. Walling. p. 179. Annal. de Dunſtap. p. 662. 
»* Chron, W. Thorn. col. 2010. | ++ M. Paris, p. 411. 
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e tempted (ſays the ſame hiſtorian) to diſplay all the grandeur of 
« this: ſolemnity, — the numbers of the noble and illuſtrious 
«« gueſts, —the richneſs and variety of the dreſſes, — the ſumptu- 
“ ouſneſs of the feaſts, —the multitudes of the minſtrels, mi- 
„ micks, and others whoſe buſineſs it was to amuſe and divert 
„the company, thoſe of my readers who were not preſent would 
“imagine that I was impoſing upon their credulity. The fol- 
* lowing particular will enable them to form a judgement of 
„ the whole. The Archbiſhop of York made the King of Eng- 
“ land a preſent of ſixty fat oxen, which made only one article of 
“ proviſion for the marriage-feaſt, and were all conſumed at t that 
© entertainment *. 

The art of cookery was as much cultivaink; and as much im- 
proved, in this period, as any of the other arts. The cook in 
the Canterbury Tales was no mean proficient in his profeſſion. 


A coke thei hadde with them for the nones, 

To boyle the chikens and the marie-bones, 

And pouder marchaunt, tarte, and galengale: 
Well couth he know a draught of London ale. 
He couth roſte, boile, grille, and frie, 

And make mortries, and well bake a pie. 

For blank-manger that made he with the beſt f. 


Chaucer, in the Parſon's Tale, complains of the too laboured 


and artificial cookery of thoſe times: Pride of the table apereth 
© alſo full ofte: for certes riche men be called to feſtes, and 


“ pore folke ben put away and rebuked. And alſo in exceſs of 
* divers metes and drinkes ; and namely, ſuch maner bake 
** metes and diſhe metes brenning of wild fire, peynted and ca- 


* M. Paris, p. 555. + Chaucer's Works, p. 4. 
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«+ ſtelled with paper and ſamblable waſte, ſo that it is abuſion to 


„ think 


One of the moſt expenſive ſingularities attending the royal 


feaſts in this period conſiſted in what they called Intermeats. 
Theſe were repreſentations of battles, fieges, &c. introduced be- 


tween the courſes, for the amuſement of the gueſts. The French 
excelled in exhibitions of this kind. At a dinner given by 
Charles V. of France to the Emperor Charles IV. A. D. 1378, the 
following intermeat was exhibited. A ſhip with maſts, fails, and 
rigging, was ſeen firſt : ſhe had for colours the arms of the city 
of Jeruſalem : Godfrey de Bouillon appeared upon deck, accom- 
panied by ſeveral knights armed cap-a-pee: the ſhip advanced 


into the middle of the hall, without the machine which moved it 


being perceptible. Then the city of Jeruſalem appeared, with 
all its towers lined with Saracens. The ſhip approached the city ; 
the Chriſtians landed, and began the aſſault; the beſieged made a 


good defence: ſeveral ſcaling-ladders were thrown down ; but 


at length the city was taken T. Intermeats at ordinary banquets 
conſiſted of certain delicate diſhes, introduced between the courſes, 


and deſigned rather for gratifying the taſte than for ſatisfying 


hunger Þ. | | 
Perſons of rank and fortune, in this period, indulged them- 


ſelves in a very liberal uſe of a variety of liquors. Ale and cyder 
were the moſt common drinks of the people of England [. But 
beſides theſe, great quantities of wines of various kinds were im- 
ported. The following lines of a poet who wrote in this period 


contain an ample enumeration of the wines then known and uſed 


in England. 


Ye ſhall have rumney and maleſpine, 
Both ypocraſſe and vernage wyne; 


* Chaucer's Works, p. 198. | '+ Effays on Paris, vol. 2. p. 71. 


+} Ryley's placita parliamentaria, p 552. Opera Petrarchi, tom. 3. p. 3. 
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Mountreſe and wyne of Greke, 
Both algrade and deſpice eke, 
Antioche and baſtarde, | 
Pyment alſo, and garnarde, 

Wine of Greke and Muſcadell, 
Both clare, pyment, and rochell k. 


Some of theſe liquors, as ypocraſs, pyment, and claret, were 


compounded of wine, honey, and ſpices of different kinds, and 


in different proportions. Theſe were conſidered as delicacies, 


and were chiefly uſed by perſons of the higheſt rank. This ap- 
pears from the following precepts of Henry III. We hereby 
“command you, the keepers of our wines at Wincheſter, to de- 
* hver to Robert De Monte Peſſulano, ſuch wines, and in ſuch 
“quantities, as he ſhall require, of our wines in your cuſtody, to 
** make delicate and precious drinks, for our own uſe. Witneſs, 
* the King, at Lutegareſhall, 26th November 1250.“ The o- 
ther precept contains a more particular deſcription of theſe deli- 
cate drinks. We hereby command you, the keepers of our 
* wines at York, that of the beſt wines 1a your cuſtody, you de- 
“ liver to Robert De Monte Peſſulano two tons of white wine to 
make parhiofilac, and one ton of red wine to make claret, for 
©. our own uſe at the approaching feaſt of Chriſtmaſs, We com- 
© mand allo the ſaid Robert to go with all ſpeed to York, to make 


years f.“ | 

In our preſent period, people of all ranks made only two ſta- 
ted meals a-day, dinner and ſupper, the former in the fore- 
noon, the latter in the evening. When Henry Duke of Lanca- 
ſter took Richard II, priſoner in Flint caſtle, on the morning of 


Auguſt 20. A. D. 1399, he aſked the King, Hath your Majeſty 


* Warton's Hiſt, poet. vol. 1. p. 177. 
- + Walpole's Anecdotes of painting, vol. 1. p. 2. 
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broke your faſt? To which Richard anſwered, I have not; for 
it is too early in the morning. The Duke then ſaid, I intreat 
you to dine immediately; for you have a long journey to go: 
and the King, after ſome heſitation, commanded the table to be 
covered, and made a ſhort dinner . Theſe two meals, and the 


times at which they were taken, are mentioned in the following 


lines of Chaucer, | n 


For every day, when Beryn roſe, unwaſh he wold dyne, 
And draw hym to his feleſhip, as even as a lyne, 
And then come home, and ete and ſoop, and ſclepe al nyht f. 


Kings, princes, and other perſons of high rank and great for- 
tunes, commonly took a kind of collation immediately before they 
went to bed, called the Wines, conſiſting of delicate cakes, and 
wine warmed and mixed with certain ſpices. Sir John Froiſſart 
reckoned it a piece of great good fortune, that he had ſpent the 
greateſt part of his life in the courts of princes, and thereby had 
an opportunity of receiving the Mines, which had contributed 
much to his comfort and repoſe. The Wines were ſometimes 
given immediately after dinner; and at the ceremonious viſits of 
the great, at any hour 1. The following lines contain an enu- 
meration of ſome of the ſpices known and uſed in this pe- 


riod. 


There was ike wexing many a ſpice, 
As clowe, gilofre, and licorice, 
Gingiber, and grein de Paris, 
Canell at ſetewale of pris, 
And many a ſpice delitable ; 
To eten whan men riſe fro table ||. 
* Froiſſart, tom. * chap. 110. | + Chaucer's Works, p. 603. col. 1. 


+ Froiſſart, tom. 2. chap. 81.; tom. 3. chap. 59. 84. 
} Chaucer's Works, p. 224. col. 2. 
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The prevailing amuſements of the people of Britain of all ranks, 
in this period, appear to have been nearly the ſame with thoſe 
of their anceſtors in the former period, which have been already 


deſcribed. Some of the favourite diverſions of the common people 


of England are mentioned in a proclamation of Edward III. A. D. 
1363, and prohibited, becauſe they prevented them from exer- 
ciſing archery. In former times, the people of our kingdom, 
Hat their hours of play, commonly exerciſed themſelves in ar- 
_ © chery, from which we derived both honour and advantage. 
** But now that art is neglected, and the people ſpend their time 
in throwing ſtones, wood, or iron; in playing at the hand- 
* ball, foot-ball, or club-ball ; in bull-bating and cock- fighting, 
* or in more ufeleſs and diſhoneſt games *.” A ſimilar procla- 
mation was iſſued two years after, in which the fame games are 
mentioned 7. Wreſtling for a ram is deſcribed by Chaucer, and 
ſeems to have been a common diverſion in thoſe times T. A fa- 
mous wreſtling-match, A. D. 1222, between the citizens of Lon- 
don on one fide, and the inhabitants of Weſtminſter and the 
neighbouring country on the other, for a ram, terminated in a 
real battle, in which much blood was ſpilt, and the Londoners 
were put to flight ||. By diſhoneſt games, in the proclamations 


of Edward III. we are probably to underſtand ſuch games of 


chance as croſs and pile, &c. to which the common people, and 
ſome of their ſuperiors, were even then too much addicted. That 
weak and frivolous prince, Edward II. ſpent both his time and 
money in thele trifling amuſements, as appears from the follow- 
ing curious articles of account. tem, Paid there to Henry, the 
King's barber, for money which he lent to the King to play at 
„ croſs and pile, 5 ths. Item, Paid there to Pires Barnard, uſher 
Jof the King's chamber, money which he lent to the King, and 


” 


* Rym. Fad, tom. 6. p. 417. + Id. p. 468. 
t Chaucer's Works, p. 5. 40. M. Paris, ad ann. 1222. 
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* which he loſt at croſs; and pile to Monſieur Robert Wattewille, 
g pence *,” ! | 

As a general account of tournaments, the favourite diverſions 
of the great and brave in the middle ages, hath been already 
given, a brief deſcription of one, out of many that were celebrated 
in Britain in this period, will be ſufficient to give the reader a di- 
ſtin& idea of thoſe renowned amuſements. For this purpoſe I 


ſhall make choice of that which was held at London in OQtober, 


A. D. 1389 f. Richard II. his three uncles, and his great ba- 
rons, having heard of a famous tournament at Paris, at the entry 
of Iſabel Queen of France, reſolved to hold one of equal ſplendour 
at London, in which fixty Enghſh knights, conducted to the 
ſcene of action by ſixty ladies, ſhould challenge all foreign 
knights. They ſent heralds into all parts of England, Scotland, 
Germany, Italy, Flanders, Brabant, Hainault, and France, to 
proclaim the time, place, and other circumſtances of the intend- 
ed tournament, and to invite all valorous knights and ſquires to 
Honour it with their preſence. This (ſays the hiſtorian) excited 


a vehement defire in the knights and ſquires of all theſe countries 


to go to this tournament, ſome to ſee the manners and equipages 
of the Engliſh, and others to tourney. In the mean time, the 
liſts were prepared in Smithfield, and chambers erected around 
them, for the accommodation of the King, Queen, princes, lords, 


ladies, heralds, and other ſpectators. When the time approach- 


ed, prodigious numbers of great perſons of both ſexes, attended 
by numerous retinues, arrived in London. On the firſt Sunday 
of October, which was the firſt day of the tournament, between 
two and three o'clock after noon, ſixty fine horſes, with rich fur- 
niture, for the juſts, iſſued one by one from the tower, each con- 
ducted by a ſquire of honour, and proceeded in a flow pace, 
through the ſtreets of London to Smithfield, attended by a nu- 


Antiquarian Repertory, vol. 2. p. 58. + See Vol. 3. p. 592, &c. 
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merous band of trumpeters and other minſtrels. Immediately af- 
ter, ſixty young ladies, richly dreſſed, riding on palfries, iſſued 
from the ſame place, and each lady leading a knight completely 


armed, by a filver chain, they proceed flowly to the field. 


When they arrived there, the ladies were lifted from their pal- 
fries, and conducted to the chambers provided for them; the 
knights mounted their horſes, and began the juſts, in which 
they exhibited ſuch feats of valour and dexterity as excited the 
admiration of the ſpectators. When the approach of night put 
an end to the juſts, the company repaired to the palace of the 
Biſhop of London, in St Paul's ſtreet, where the King and Queen 
then reſided, and the ſupper was prepared. The ladies, knights, 
and heralds, who had been appointed judges, gave one of the 
prizes, a crown of gold, to the Earl of St Paul, as the belt per- 
former among the foreign knights, and the other, a rich girdle 
adorned with gold and precious ſtones, to the Earl of Hunting- 
ton, as the beſt performer of the Engliſh. After a ſumptuous 
ſupper, the ladies and knights ſpent the whole night in dancing. 
The tournaments, with nearly the ſame ſolemnities, were conti- 
nued on Monday, Tueſday, Wedneſday, Thurſday, and Friday. 
On Saturday, the court, with all the company, removed to 
Windſor, where the juſts, feaſting, and other diverſions, were 
renewed, and laſted ſeveral days. At length, the King- having 
preſented the foreign ladies, lords, and knights, with valuable 
gifts, they returned to their ſeveral countries, highly pleaſed 
with the entertainment they had received“. This was evidently 
more ſplendid and more expenſive than any of the diverſions of 
the preſent age. Theſe tournaments were admirably calculated 
to inflame the young nobiliry and gentry with an ardent defire 
of excelling in martial exerciſes, as they gave them an opportuni- 
ty of diſplaying their accompliſhments in the moſt public manner, 


* Froiſſart, tom. 4. p. 90. 
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and thereby acquiring the applauſe of the great, and the favour 
of the fair. = 

Dancing was a favourite diverſion on all feſtive occaſions in this 
period; and perſons of the higheſt rank and graveſt characters did 


not diſdain to mingle in the dance. It appears, from the record 


of the coronation of Richard II. that after the coronation-dinner, 
the King, prelates, nobles, knights, and the reſt of the company, 
ſpent the afternoon in dancing in Weſtminſter- hall, to the muſic 
of the minſtrels *. 1 | 

Mummeries and diſguifings, the maſquerades of the middle 
ages, were introduced in this period. They are mentioned by 


Matthew Paris, in his account of the marriage of Alexander III. 


of Scotland, with the Princeſs of England, at York, A. D. 1252, 
and made commonly a part of the diverſions at the great feſtivals 
in the courts of kings in thoſe times f. In the year 1348, eighty 
tunics of buckram, forty-two viſors, and a great variety of other 
whimſical dreſſes, were provided for the diſguiſings at court at 
the feaſt of Chriſtmas}. A moſt magnificent mummery or diſ- 


guiſing was exhibited by the citizens of London, A. D. 1377, for 


the amuſement of Richard Prince of Wales, in which no fewer 
than one hundred and thirty perſons were diſguiſed ||. A moſt 


fatal accident happened at one of theſe mummeries at the court 


of France, A. D. 1388. Charles VI. who was then young and 


frolickſome, and five young noblemen, appeared like ſavage men, 
clothed in robes of linen, exactly fitted to their bodies, covered 


from head to foot with a repreſentation of long hair, made ,of 


linen threads fixed to their linen robes with pitch. A flambeaux 
accidentally ſet fire to the counterfeit hair of one of theſe ſeeming 
favages, and in a moment, five of them, who were near each o- 
ther, were all in flames, Four of them were burat to death, and 


„ Rym. Fad. tom. 7. p. 160. col. 2. + M. Paris, ad. ann. 1252. 
t Warton, Hiſt. Poet. v. 1. p 238. 
4 Stow's Survey of London, p. 7 1. quarto, A. D. 1599. 
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the fifth preſerved his life, by throwing himſelf into a large 
veſlel full of water, which happened to be near: the King was 
ſaved by being fortunately at a little diſtance *®, At theſe great 
feſtivals, the whole company ſometimes wore maiks ; and on theſe 
occaſions no great regard, it is ſaid, was paid to decency f. 
Pageants, at the triumphant entries of princes into their capi- 
tals, were not unknown in this period. The citizens of Lon- 
don expended great ſums on pageants, as well as in preſents, at 
the. public entry of Richard II. and his Queen, A. D. 1392 f. 
Thoſe exhibited at Paris, at the entry of Iſabel of Bavaria, Queen 
to Charles VI. were numerous and magnificent, but ſtrongly tinc- 
tured with the groſs ſuperſtition of the age. When the Queen 
approached the gate of St Dennis in her litter, ſhe beheld a repre- 


ſentation of heaven, with clouds and. ſtars, and many children, 


in imitation. of angels, ſinging moſt melodiouſly, and in the 
midſt of them an image of the Virgin Mary, with the infant in 
her arms,. playing with a little mill made of a large nut. At 
the next gate ſhe beheld another heaven, more glorious than the 


firſt, in which were many angels ſinging, and an image of God 


the Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt, fitting in Majeſty on his 
throne, When ſhe came near the gate, two angels deſcended and 
placed a crown of gold, adorned with precious ſtones, upon her 
head, and then aſcended, ſinging certain verſes in her praiſe ||. 

At grand feſtivals, the palaces of princes, and the caſtles of 
great barons, were crouded with hundreds of minſtrels, mimicks, 
jugglers, tumblers, rope-dancers, &c. who exhibited, in their dif- 
ferent ways, for the amuſement of the company. Some of their ex- 
hibitions were abundantly ridiculous. At one time, for example, 
a horſe danced upon a rope, and two oxen rode upon horſes, and 


ſounded trumpets **. 


. Froiſſart, tom. 4. ch. 52. + Memoires ſur Chevalerie, tom. 2. p. 68. 


+ Knyghton, col. 27 40. | Froiſſart, tom. 4. ch. 2. * 
** Memoires ſur Chevalerie, tom. 1. P. 247. N. Paris, an. 1236. 
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The fondneſs of princes, nobles, and gentlemen, for the ſports 
of the field, was as great in this as it had been in the former pe- 


riod. Theſe ſports were the chief joy and buſineſs of their lives; 


horſes, hounds, and hawks, were the favourite topics of their 
converſation ; and ſome of them, we are told, kept no fewer than 
ſixteen hundred dogs for the chace *. A royal hunting was as 
ſplendid, and almoſt as expenſive, as a royal tournament. When 
the Kings of France, Scotland, and Cyprus, were in England, A.D. 
1363, Edward III. proclaimed a royal hunting, to which he in- 
vited thoſe kings, all the French hoſtages, and all kis own nobi- 
lity. If we reflect on the number and quality of the perſons in- 
vited, the greatneſs of their retinves, and their fondneſs for this 
kind of ſport, we may form ſome idea of the magnificence of this 


hunting. The ſcenes of this famous ſport were, the foreſts of 


Rogyngan, Clyne, Schyrewood, and ſeveral other foreſts, woods, 
and chaces, from which we may conclude, that it continued a 
conſiderable time f. Wolves were not extirpated out of England 
ſo early as is commonly believed. This appears from a commiſ- 
ſion granted by Edward I. A. D. 1281, to his faithful and well- 
beloved ſervant Peter Corbet, to hunt and deſtroy all the wolves 
he could find in the counties of Glouceſter, Worceſter, Hereford, 
Salop, and Stafford Tf. 

| There is ſufficient evidence, that certain amuſements or ſports, 
which are called by the hiſtorians of thoſe times theatrical, were 
known and admired in this period. The monk of Malmſbury, 
who wrote the life of Edward II. acquaints us, that Walter Rey- 
nolds, made Archbiſhop of Canterbury A. D. 1214, was not a 
man of much learning; but that he had gained the favour of the 
King by his great {kill in theatrical plays, of which he was ſu- 
perintendent ||. But thoſe theatrical exhibitions were probably 


* Froiſſart, tom. 4. ch. 27. + Knyghton, col. 2627. | 
+ Rym. Fœd. tom. 2. p. 168, | Monach, Malmſ. Vit. Ed. II. p. 142. 
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no other than the aukward repreſentations of ſcripture-hiſtories, 
vrhich were called myſteries and miracles, and have been already 


deſcribed *. Theſe myſteries were originally a kind of religious, 


or rather ſuperſtitious ceremonies, exhibited in monaſteries and 
churches by the monks and clergy; but they afterwards became 
alſo ſecular amuſements, and were acted by the laity. The moſt 
intereſting hiſtorical paſſages, both of the Old and New Teſta- 
ment, were repreſented, at Cheſter, A. D. 1327, at the expence 
of the different incorporated companies of that city, and proba- 
bly by the members of theſe companies and their ſervants. In 


the myſtery of the creation, which was acted by the drapers, the 


perſons who repreſented Adam and Eve appeared quite naked, 


without bluſhing themſelves, or giving any offence to the ſpecta- 


tors T. The myſtery of the deluge, which was acted by the 
dyers, contained a violent altercation between Noah and his wife, 
_ who abſolutely refuſed to enter the ark; and when ſhe was 
forced into it, gave her huſband a hearty blow on the ear f. 
Moralities were a kind of interludes, in which the virtues and 
vices, the human faculties and paſſions, &c, were perſonified, 
and ſpeeches formed for them, illuſtrating and recommending a 
certain moral. | 

The words comedy and tragedy occur in ſome of the anthors 
of this period : but it plainly appears, that by comedies they 
meant only pleaſant facetious tories, calculated to produce laugh- 
ter; and by tragedies, tales of woe, adapted to cxcite terror, griaf, 


and pity. Many of Chaucer's Canterbury Tales are in the face- 


tious ſtrain, and are therefore called comedies ; ſome of then: are 
mournful ſtories, and are called tragedies, He pives this laſt 
name to his poem of Troilus and Creſide. | 


See Vol. 3. p. 596. + Warton. Hiſt. Poet. vol, 1. p. 243. 
1 Ibid. vol. YI. P · 179. 
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Go, litil boke, go, litil tragedie, 
There God my makir yet er that I die, 
So ſende me might to make ſome comedie *. 


Tragedy is thus deſcribed by Chaucer's monk in the prologue ta 
his tale, N | 


Tragidy 1s to tell a certaine ſtory, 

As olde bokis makin ofte memory, 

Of hem that ſtode in grete proſperity, 

And be fallin out of ther hie degre 

In to miſery, and endid wretchedly; 

And thei ben veriifyid comenly, | 
Of ſixe fete, whiche men clepen hexametron : 
In proſe eke ben enditid many one, 

And in metre, many a ſondry wiſe, 

Lo! this ought enough you for to ſuffice f. 


The monk propoſed to tell a few tragedies, of which he had one 
hundred in his cell; and his tale accordingly conſiſts of ſeven- 
teen ſhort ſtories of perſons who had fallen from great proſperity 
into great adverſity, | | 
Tragetours Tragetours, as they were then called, or jugglers, contributed 
or jugglers. to the amuſement of thoſe who could afford to pay them for their 
exhibitions, which tended to excite ſurpriſe and admiration, by 
certain tricks and appearances which impoſed upon the ſenſes of 
= the ſpectators, Several of theſe exhibitions are deſcribed by 
| | Chaucer, of which it will be ſufficient to produce one example. 


For I am ſikir there be ſciences, 
By whiche men make divers aparences, 


* Chaucer's Works, p. 332. | I + Ibid, p. 161. 
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Soche as theſe ſotill tragetores plaie; 

For oft at feſtis have I well herd ſaie, 
That tragitors within an halle large, 
Have made to come in watir and a barge, 
And 1n the halle rowin up and doun ; 
Somtime hath ſemid come a grim lioun; 
And ſomtime flouris ſpring as in a mede; 
Somtime a vine, and grapis white and rede; 
Somtime a caſtill alle of lime and ſtone, 
And whan *hem likid voidin hem anon; 
Thus ſemid it to every mann'is ſight *. 


Games of chance appear to have been nearly the ſame in this 
and the preceding period, and to have been purſued with equal 
ardour in both. Cards, which have long been the chief inſtru- 
ments of gaming, both for gain and for amuſement, were in- 
vented towards the concluſion of the fourteenth century, by Ja- 


quemin Gringonneur, a painter in Paris; but as I have met with 


no evidence that they were uſed in Britain before the end of our 
preſent period, their hiſtory muſt be referred to the ſeventh chap- 
ter of the fifth book of this work f. 


© Chaucer's Works, p. 110. 111. + Eſſays upon Paris, vol, 1. p. 228. 
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Magna Carta Regis Henrici III. xii die Novembris 
MCCXVI, anno regni i. 


ExNRICVSs Dei Gratia Rex Anglie Dominus Hybernie Dux 


Normannie Aquitanie et comes Andegavie archiepiſcopis epiſ- 
copis abbatibus comitibus baronibus juſticiariis foreſtariis vicecomi- 
tibus prepoſitis miniſtris ballivis et omnibus fidelibus ſuis ſalutem 
Sciatis nos intuitu Dei et pro ſalute anime noſtre et omnium anteceſ- 
ſorum et ſucceſſorum noſtrorum ad honorem Dei et exaltationem 


ſancte eccleſie et emendationem regni noſtri per conſilium venera- 
bilium patrum noſtrorum domini Gualonis titulo ſancti Martini 


preſbiteri cardinalis apoſtolice ſedis legati Petri Wint' R. de ſanc- 


to Aſapho J. Bathon' et Claſton' S. Exon' R. Ciceſtr' W. Coventr' 
B. Roff H. Landav' Menevens' Bangor' et S. Wygorn' epiſcopo- 
rum et nobilium virorum Willielmi Mareſcalli comitis Penbroc' 
Ranulfi comitis Ceſtr' Willielmi de Ferrar' comitis Dereb' Williel- 
mi comitis Albemarle Huberti de Burgo juſticiarii noſtri Savarici 
de Malo Leone Willielmi Brigwerr' patris Willielmi Brigwerr' filiz 
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Roberti de Curtenai Falkeſii de Breante Reginaldi de Vautort 
Walter: de Laſcy Hugonis de Mortuo Mari Johannis de Monemu- 
te Walteri de Bello Campo Walteri de Clifford Roberti de Mortuo 
Mari Willielmi de Cantilup' Mathei filii Hereberti Johannis Ma- 
riſcalli Alani Baſſet Philippi de Albiniaco Johannis Extranei et 
aliorum fidelium noſtrorum Inprimis conceſſiſſe Deo et hac pre- 
ſenti carta noſtra confirmaſſe pro nobis et heredibus noſtris inper- 
petuum quod Anglicana eccleſia libera fit et habeat jura ſua inte- 
gra et libertates ſuas illeſas Conceſſimus etiam omnibus liberis 
hominibus regni noſtri pro nobis et. heredibus noſtris imperpe- 
tuum omnes libertates ſubſcriptas habendas et tenendas eis et he- 
redibus ſuis de nobis et heredibus noſtris Si quis comitum vel 
baronum noſtrorum ſive aliorum tenentium de nobis in capite per 
ſervitium militare mortuus fuerit et cum deceſſerit heres ſuus plene 
etatis fuerit et relevium debeat habeat hereditatem ſuam per an- 
tiquum relevium ſcilicet heres vel heredes comitis de baronia comitis 
integra per centum libras heres vel heredes baronis de baronia inte- 
gra per centum libras heres vel heredes militis de feodo militis inte- 


gro per centum ſolidos ad plus et qui minus debuerit minus det ſe- 
cundum antiquam conſuetudinem feodorum Si autem heres ali- 


cujus talium fuerit infra etatem dominus ejus non habeat cuſto- 
diam ej us nec terre ſue antiquam homagium ejus ceperit et poſt- 


quam talis heres fuerit in cuſtodia cum ad etatem pervenerit ſcili- 


cet viginti unius ann' habeat hereditatem ſuam fine relevio et 
ſine fine ita tamen quod ft ipſe dum infra etatem fuerit fiat 
miles nichilominus terra remaneat in cuſtodia domini ſui uſque 
ad terminum predictum Cuſtos terre hujuſmodi heredis qui 
infra etatem fuerit non capiat de terra heredis niſi rationabiles 
exitus et rationabiles conſuetudines et rationabilia ſervicia et 
hoc fine deſtructione et vaſto hominum vel rerum et fi nos 
commiſerimus cuſtodiam alicujus talis terre vicecomiti vel a- 
licui alu qui de exitibus terre illius nobis reſpondere debeat 
et ille deſtructionem de cuſtodia fecerit vel vaſtum nos ab illo 
capiemus emendam et terra committatur duobus legalibus et 

. | diſcretis 
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diſcretis hominibus de feodo illo qui de exitibus nobis reſpondeant 
vel ei cui illos aſſignaverimus et fi dederimus vel vendideri- 
mus alicui cuſtodiam alicujus talis terre et ille deſtructionem inde 
fecerit vel vaſtum amittat ipſam cuſtodiam et tradatur duobus le- 
galibus et diſcretis hominibus de feodo illo qui ſimiliter nobis re- 
ſpondeant ſicut predictum eſt Cuſtos autem quamdiu cuſtodiam 
terre habuerit ſuſtentet domos parcos vivarios ſtagna molendina et 


cetera ad illam terram pertinentia de exitibus terre ejuſdem et reddat 


heredi cum ad plenam etatem pervenerit terram ſuam totam in- 
ſtauratam de carrucis et omnibus aliis rebus ad minus ſecundum 
quod illam recepit Hec omnia obſerventur de cuſtodiis archiepiſ- 
copatuum epiſcopatuum abbatiarum prioratuum ecclefiarum et 
dignitatum vacantium excepto quod cuſtodie hujuſmodi vendi non 
debent Heredes maritentur abſque diſparagatione Vidua poſt 
mortem mariti ſui ſtatim et fine difficultate aliqua habeat mari- 
tagium ſuum et hereditatem ſuam nec aliquid det pro dote ſua vel 
pro maritagio vel hereditate ſua quam hereditatem maritus ſuus et 
ipſa tenuerint die obitus ipſius mariti et maneat in domo mariti 
ſui per quadraginta dies poſt mortem ipſius mariti ſui infra quos ei 
aſſignetur dos ſua niſi prius ei fuerit aſſignata vel niſi domus illa fit 


caſtrum et ſi de caſtro receſſerit ſtatim provideatur ei domus com- 


petens in qua poſſit honeſte morari quouſque dos ſua ei aſſigne- 


tur ſecundum quod predictum eſt Nulla vidua diſtringatur ad 


ſe maritandum dum voluerit vivere ſine marito ita tamen quod 


ſecuritatem faciat quod ſe nor. maritabit ſine aſſenſu noſtro {i de 


nobis tenuerit vel fine aſſenſu domini ſui ſi de alio tenuerit Nos 
vero vel ballivi noſtri non ſaiſiemus terram aliquam nec redditum 
pro debito aliquo quamdiu catalla debitoris preſentia ſufficiunt ad 
debitum reddendum et ipſi debitor paratus fit inde ſatisfacere nec 
plegii ipſius debitoris diſtringantur quamdiu ipſe capitalis de- 
bitor ſufficiat ad ſolutionem debiti et ſi capitalis debitor defecerit 
in ſolutione debiti non habens unde reddat aut reddere nolit cum 
poſlit plegii reſpondeant de debito et ſi voluerint habeant terras 
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et redditus debitoris quouſque ſit eis ſatisfactum de debito quod 

ante pro eo ſolverint niſi capitalis debitor monſtraverit ſe inde 

10 eſſe quietum verſus eoſdem plegios Civitas London' habeat 

| | omnes antiquas libertates et liberas conſuetudines ſuas Preterea 
. | volumus et concedimus quod omnes alie civitates et burgi et ville 

1 et barones de quinque portubus et omnes portus habeant omnes 
11 libertates et liberas conſuetudines ſuas Nullus diſtringatur ad 

faciendum majus ſervicium de feodo militis nec de alio libero te- 

12 nemento quam inde debetur Communia placita non ſequantur 

13 curiam noſtram ſed teneantur in aliquo certo loco. Recogniti- 
ones de nova diſſeiſina de morte anteceſſoris de ultima preſenta- 

tione non capiantur niſi in ſuis comitatibus et hoc modo Nos 

vel ſi extra regnum fuerimus capitalis juſticiarius noſter mitte- 

mus duos juſticiarios per unumquemque comitatum per quatuor 

vices in anno qui cum quatpor militibus cujuſlibet comitatus electis 

per comitatum capiant in comitatu in die et loco comitatus aſſiſas 

7 4 prediftas Et ſi in die comitatus aſſiſe predicte capi non poſlint 

rot milites et libere tenentes remaneant de illis qui interfuerint 

comitatui die illo per quos poſſint ſufficienter judicia fieri ſecun- 

15 dum quod negotium fuerit majus vel minus Liber homo non a- 
mercietur pro parvo delicto niſi ſecundum modum ipſius delicti 

et pro magno delicto ſecundum magnitudinem delicti ſalvo con- 
tenemento ſuo et mercator eodem modo ſalva mercandiſa ſua et 
villanus eodem modo amercietur ſalvo wainnagio ſuo fi inciderit 

in miſericordiam noſtram et nulla predictarum miſericordiarum 
ponatur niſi per ſacramentum proborum et legalium hominum de 

16 viſneto Comites ct barones non amercientur niſi per pares ſuos 
17 et non niſi ſecundum modum delicti Nullus clericus amercietur 
niiſi ſecundum formam predictorum et non ſecundum quantita- 

18 tem beneſicii ſui eccleſiaſtici Nec villa nec homo diſtringatur fa- 

cere pontes ad riparias niſi qui ab antiquo et de jure facere de- 

19 bet Nullus vicecomes conſtabularius coronatores vel alii ballivi 
20 noſtri tencant placita corone noſtre Si aliquis tenens de nobis lai- 
cum 
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cum feodum moriatur et vicecomes vel ballivus noſter oſtendat 
literas noſtras patentes de ſummonitione noſtra de debito quod de- 
functus nobis debuit liceat vicecomiti vel ballivo noſtro attachiare 


et imbreviare catalla defuncti inventa in laico feodo ad valentiam 


illius debit per viſum legalium hominum ita tamen quod nichil 
inde amoveatur donec perſolvatur nobis debitum quod clarum fu- 

erit et reſiduum relinquatur executoribus ad faciendum teſtamen- 
tum defuncti et fi nichil nobis debeatur ab ipſo omnia catalla ce- 
dant defuncto ſalvis uxori ipſius et pueris ſuis rationabilibus par- 


tibus ſuis Nullus conſtabularius vel ejus ballivus capiat blada 


vel alia catalla alicujus qui non ſit de villa ubi caſtrum ſuum eſt 
niſi ſtatim inde reddat denarios aut reſpectum inde habere poſ- 
fit de voluntate venditoris ſi autem de villa fuerit teneatur infra 

tres ſeptimanas precium reddere Nullus conſtabularius diſtrin- 
gat aliquem militem ad dandum denarios pro cuſtodia caſtri ſi 
ipſe eam facere voluerit in propria perſona ſua vel per alium 
probum hominem ſi ipſe eam facere non poſſit propter ratio- 
nabilem cauſam et ſi nos duxerimus vel miſerimus eum in ex- 
cercitum erit quietus de cuſtodia ſecundum quantitatem tem- 


poris quo per nos fuerit in excercitu Nullus vicecomes vel bal- 


livus noſter vel alius capiat equos vel carectas alicujus pro ca- 
riagio faciendo miſt reddat liberationem antiquitus ſtatutam 
ſcilicet pro carecta ad duos equos decem denarios per diem et 
pro carecta ad tres equos quatuordecim denarios per diem 
Nec nos nec ballivi noſtri capiemus alienum boſcum ad caſtra vel 
alia agenda noſtra niſi per voluntatem ipſius cujus boſcus ile fuerit 
Nos non tencbimus terras eorum qui convict: fuerint de leloula niſi 


per unum annum et unum diem et tunc reddantur terre dominis 
feodorum Omnes kydelli de cetero deponuntur penitus per Iha- 


miſiam et \icdeweiam et per totam Angliam niſi per coſteram 
maris Bre quod vocatur Precipe de cetero non fiat alicut de 
aliquo tenen euto unde liber homo amittere poſht curiam ſuam 
Una menſura view fit per totum regnum noſtrum et una menfura 
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cerviſie et una menſura bladi ſcilicet quarterium London' et una 
latitudo panorum tinctorum et ruſſettorum et haubergettorum ſci- 
licet que ulne infra liſtas De ponderibus autem fit ut de men- 
ſuris Nichil detur de cetero pro brevi inquiſitionis de vita 
vel membris ſed gratis concedatur et non negetur Si aliquis te- 
neat de nobis per feodifirmam vel ſokagium vel per burgagium 
et de alio terram teneat per ſervicium militare nos non habe- 
bimus cuſtodiam heredis nec terre ſue que eſt de feodo alterius 
occaſione illius feodifirme vel ſokagii vel burgagii nec habebimus 
cuſtodiam illius feodifirme vel ſokagii vel burgagii nifi ipſa feodi- 
firma debeat ſervicium militare Nos non habebimus cuſtodiam 
heredis vel terre alicujus quam tenet de alio per ſervicium militare 
occaſione alicujus parve ſerganterie quam tenet de nobis per ſervi- 
cium reddendi nobis cultellos vel ſagittas vel hujuſmodi Nullus 
ballivus ponat de cetero aliquem ad legem ſimplici loquela ſua ſine 
teſtibus fidelibus ad hoc inductis Nullus liber homo capiatur vel 
impriſonetur aut diſſeiſiatur aut utlagetur aut exulet aut aliquo alio 
modo deſtruatur nec ſuper eum ibimus nec ſuper eum mittemus 
niſi per legale judicium parium ſuorum vel per legem terre Nul- 
li vendemus nulli negabimus aut differemus rectum aut juſticiam 
Omnes mercatores niſi publice ante prohibiti fuerint habeant 
ſalvum et ſecurum exire de Anglia et venire in Angliam et mo- 
rari et ire per Angliam tam per terram quam per aquas ad e- 
mendum et vendendum ſine omnibus malis toltis per antiquas 
et rectas conſuetudines preterquam in tempore guerre et ſi ſint de 
terra contra nos guerrina et ſi tales inveniantur in terra noſtra 
in principio guerre attachientur ſine dampno corporum vel rerum 
donec ſciatur a nobis vel a capitali juſticiario noſtro quomodo 
mercatores terre noſtre tractentur qui tunc invenientur in terra 
contra nos guerrina et ſi noſtri ſalvi ſint ibi ali ſalvi ſint in ter- 
ra noſtra. Si quis tenuerit de aliqua eſcaeta ſicut de honore Wa- 
lingeford Notingeham Bolon' Lancaſtr' vel de aliis eſcaetis que 


ſunt in manu noſtra et ſunt baronie et obierit heres ejus non det 
aliud 
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aliud relevium nec faciat nobis aliud ſervicium quam faceret ba- 


roni fi terra illa eſſet in manu baronis et nos eodem modo eam te- 


nebimus quo baro eam tenuit Homines qui manent extra fore- 
ſtam non veniant de cetero coram juſticiariis noſtris de foreſta per 

communes ſummonitiones niſi ſint in placito vel plegii alicujus vel 
aliquorum qui attachiati ſunt pro foreſta Omnes barones qui 
fundaverint abbatias unde habent cartas regum Anglie vel anti- 
quam tenuram habeant earum cuſtodiam cum vacaverint ſicut 
habere debent et ſicut ſupra declaratum eſt Omnes foreſte que 
afforeſtate ſunt tempore regis Johannis patris noſtri ſtatim deaffo- 
reſtentur et ita fiat de ripariis que per eundem Johannem tem- 
pore ſuo poſite ſunt in defenſo Nullus capiatur vel impriſonetur 
propter appellum femine de morte alterius quam viri ſai Et fi 
Rex Johannes pater noſter diſſaiſierit vel elongaverit Wallenſes de 
terris vel libertatibus vel aliis rebus ſine legali judicio parium 
ſuorum in Anglia vel in Wallia eis ſtatim reddantur et ſi contentio 
ſuper hoc orta fuerit tunc inde fiat in marchia per judicium parium 
ſuorum de tenementis Anglie ſecundum legem Anglie de tenementis 
Wallie ſecundum legem Wallie de tenementis marchie ſecundum le- 
gem marchie idem facient Wallenſes nobis et noſtris Omnes autem 
iſtas conſuetudines predictas et libertates quas nos conceſſimus in 
regno noſtro tenendas quantum ad nos pertinet erga noſtros omnes 
de regno noſtro tam clerici quam laici obſervent quantum ad ſe 
pertinet erga ſuos Quia vero quedam capitula in priore carta con- 
tinebantur que gravia et dubitabilia videbantur ſcilicet de ſcuta- 
giis et auxiliis aſſidendis de debitis Judeorum et aliorum et de li- 
bertate exeundi de regno noſtro vel redeundi in regnum et de fo- 
reſtis et foreſtariis warennis et warennariis et de conſuetudinibus 
comitatuum et de ripariis et earum cuſtodibus placuit ſupradictis 
prelatis et magnatibus ea eſſe in reſpectu quoſque plenius conſi- 
lium habuerimus et tunc faciemus pleniſſime tam de hiis quam 
de aliis que occurrerint emendanda que ad communem omnium 


utilitatem pertinuerint et pacem et ſtatum noſtrum et regni noſtri 
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Quia vero ſigillum nondum habuimus preſentem cartam ſigillis 


venerabilis patris noſtri Domini Gualonis titulo Sancti Martini 
preſbiteri cardinalis apoſtolice ſedis legati et Willielmi Mariſcalli 
Comitis Penbrok' rectoris noſtri et regni noſtri fecimus ſigillari 
Teſtibus omnibus prenominatis et aliis multis Dat' per ma- 
nus predictorum domini legati et Willielmi Mariſcalli Comitis 


Penbr' apud Briſtollum duodecimo die Novembris anno regni no- 


Ari primo. 


NIUMBER u. 


Tranſlation of the Great Charter of King Henry III. 
granted November 12th, A. D. 1216, in the firſt 


year of his reign. 


1 EN Rv, by the grace of God, King of England, Lord of Ire- 
land, Duke of Normandy and Aquitaine, and Earl of An- 


F jou, to all his archbiſhops, biſhops, abbots, earls, barons, juſti- 
ciaries, foreſters, ſheriffs, commanders, officers, bailiffs, and all 


his faithful ſubjects, wi/heth health, Know ye, that we, from 
our regard to God, and for the falvation of our own ſoul, and 
of the ſouls of all our anceſtors and ſucceſlors, to the honour of 
God, and the exaltation of holy church, and amendment of our 
kingdom, by the advice of our Venerable Fathers, Gualo, Cardi- 
nal Preibyter, by the title of St Martin's, Legate of the Apoſto- 
lic ſee, Peter of Wincheſter, R. of St Aſoph, J. of Bath and Gla- 
ſtonbury, S. of Exeter, R. of Chicheſter, W. of Coventry, B. of 
Rocheſter, H. of Landaff, — of St David's, — of Bangor, and 8. 
of Worceſter, biſhops; and of theſe noblemen, William Mariſ- 
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chal Earl of Pembroke, Ralph Earl of Cheſter, William de Fer- 


rars Earl of Derby, William Earl of Albemarle, Hubert de Burgh, 
our Chief Juſticiary, Savary de Meauleone, William Brigwere the 
father, William Brigwere the ſon, Robert de Courtenay, Fawks 
de Breante, Reginald de Vautort, Walter de Laſey, Hugh Mor- 
timere, John de Monmouth, Walter Beauchamp, Walter Clifford, 
Robert Mortimer, William de Cantelupe, Matthew Fitz-herbert, 
John Mariſchal, Allan Baſſet, Philip de Albiniaco, John Stranger, 
and others of our faithful ſubjects, have granted to God, and 
by this our preſent charter, have confirmed, for us, and our heirs 
for ever : Firſt, — That the church of England ſhall be free, 
and ſhall have her whole rights entire, and her liberties inviola- 


ted, — We have alſo granted to all the free men of our kingdom, 
all the underwritten liberties, to be enjoyed and held for ever by 


them and their heirs, of us and our heirs. If any of our 
earls, or barons, or others, who hold of us in chief by military 
ſervice, ſhall die, and at his death his heir ſhall be of full age, 
and ſhall owe a relief, he ſhall have his inheritance for the an- 
cient relief, viz. the heir or heirs of an earl, a whole earl's baro- 
ny, for one hundred pounds; the heir or heirs of a baron, a 
whole barony, for one hundred pounds; the heir or heirs of a 


knight, a whole knight's fee, for one hundred ſhillings at moſt; 


and he who owes leſs ſhall give leſs, according to the ancient cu- 
ſtom of fees. But if the heirs of any ſuch be under age, his 
lord ſhall not have the cuſtody of his land till he hath accepted 
his homage; and after ſuch an heir hach been in wardſhip, when 
he hath attained the age of one and twenty, he ſhall have his in- 


heritance, without relief, and without fine, but , that though 


he ſhall be made a knight while he is under age, Es land {hall re- 
main in the cuſtody of his lord till the e foreiaid term. The 
warden of the lands of ſuch an heir wac is under age, {ball not 
take of the lands of that heir any but reaſonable ifſues, and rea- 


ſonable cuſtoms, and reaſonable ſervices; and that without de- 
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ſtruction or waſte of the men or goods: and if we commit the 
cuſtody of any ſuch land to a ſheriff, who is bound to anſwer to 
us for the iſſues of them, and he ſhall make deſtruction or waſte 
upon the lands in his cuſtody, we will recover damages from him, 
and the lands ſhall be committed to two legal and diſcreet men of 
that fee, who ſhall anſwer for the iſſues to us, or to him to whom 
we have aſſigned them; and if we ſhall have granted or ſold to 
any one the cuſtody of any ſuch lands, and he ſhall have made 
deſtruction or waſte, he fhall loſe the cuſtody, and it ſhall be com- 
mitted to two legal and diſcreet men of that fee, who ſhall anſwer 
to us as aforeſaid, —— Befides, the warden, as long as he hath 
the cuſtody of the lands, fhall keep in order the houſes, parks, 
warrens, ponds, mills, and other things belonging to them, out 
their iſſues; and ſhall deliver to the heir, when he is at age, 
his whole lands, provided with ploughs, and all other things, at 
leaſt as well as when he received them. All theſe rules ſhall be 
obſerved in the cuſtody of archbiſhopricks, biſhopricks, abbacies, 
priories, and vacant eccleſiaſtical dignities, except that the cuſto- 
dy of ſuch ſhall not be ſold. Heirs ſhall be married without 
diſparagement. A widow, after the death of her huſband, 
ſhall, immediately and without difficulty, have her marriage- 
goods and her inheritance ; nor ſhall ſhe pay any thing for her 


dower, or her marriage-goods, or her inheritance, which her 


huſband and ſhe had on the day of his death : and ſhe may re- 
main forty days in her huſband's houſe after his death, within 
which time her dower ſhall be aſſigned her, if it had not been 


aſſigned before, unleſs that houſe be a caſtle; and if ſhe remove 


from the caſtle, a competent houſe ſhall immediately be provided 
for her, in which ſhe may live decently, untit her dower ſhall 
be aſſigned her, as aforeſaid.— No widow ſhall be compelled to 
marry, while ſhe chuſes to live without a huſband ; but ſo that 
ſhe ſhall give ſecurity that ſhe will not marry without our con- 


ſent, if ſhe holds of us, or without the conſent of her lord, if ſhe 
| | holds 
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holds of another. Neither we nor our bailiffs ſhall ſeize any 
land or rent for any debt, while the chattles of the debtor are 
ſufficient for the payment of the debt, and the debtor is willing to 
pay it; nor ſhall the ſureties of the debtor be diſtrained while 
the principal debtor 1s able to pay the debt; and if the principal 
debtor fail in the payment of the debt, not being able to pay it, 
or not willing when he 1s able, the ſureties ſhall anſwer for the 
debt; and if they pleaſe they ſhall have the lands and rents of 
the debtor, until ſatisfaction be made to them for the debt which 
they had before paid for him, unleſs the principal debtor can 
ſhew that he is diſcharged from it by the ſaid ſureties. The 
city of London ſhall have all its ancient liberties and free cuſtoms. 
We alſo will and grant, that all other cities, burghs, and towns, 
the barons of the cinque ports, and all other ports, ſhall have all 
their liberties and free cuſtoms, + Let no man be compelled to 
do more ſervice for a knight's fee, or for any other free tene- 
ment, than what is due from thence. Common pleas ſhall 
not follow our court, but be held in ſome certain place. 
Aſſizes of mortdanceſter, novel diſſeiſion, and darrien preſent- 
ment, ſhall not be taken but in their own counties, and in this 
manner, — We, or, if we are out of the kingdom, our chief ju- 


ſticiary, ſhall ſend two juſticiaries into each county, four times 


a year, who, with four knights of each county, choſen by the 
county, ſhall take the foreſaid aſſizes, within the county, at the 
time and place of the county-court, - 
cannot be taken on the day of the county-court, let as many 
knights and freeholders, of thoſe who were preſent at the county- 


court, remain as may be ſufficient to take theſe aſſizes, according 


to their importance. A freeman ſhall not be amerced for a 
ſmall offence, but only according to the degree of the offence ; 
and for a greater delinquency, according to the magnitude of the 
delinquency, ſaving his frechold ; a merchant in the ſame man- 


ner, ſaving his merchandiſe; and a villain, ſaving his implements 
| 41 2 of 
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ar:d that ouly according to the degree of their delinquency. 
No clerk {hal} be amerced but according to the form aforeſaid, 


v 1 K. 1 
of huſbandry. —If they fall into our mercy, none of the foreſaid 


amerciaments ihail be aſſeſſed but by honeſt men of the vicinage. 
Earls and barons ſhalt not be amerced but by their peers, 


and not according to the quantity of his eccleſiaſtical benefice. 
Neither a town nor a particular perſon ſhall be compelled to 
build bridges over rivers, except thoſe who anciently and of right 
are bound to do it. No ſherifts, commanders of caſtles, coro- 
ners or other bailifts of ours, ſhall hold pleas of our crown. 


If any one holding of us a lay fee dies, and our ſheriff or bailiff 


ſhall ſhew our letters patent of ſummons for a debt which the de- 


funct owed to us, ir {hall be lawful for our ſheriff or bailiff to at- 


tach and regiſter the chattles found on that fee at the fight of 
lawful men, ſo that nothing ſhall be removed from thence until 


our debt which is clearly due to us is paid; and the reſidue ſhall 


be left to the executors, to fulfil the laſt-will of the defunct ; and 
if nothing ſhall be owing to us by him, let all the chattles fall 
to the defunct, ſaving to his wife and children their reaſonable 
ſhares. No commander of caſtle, or his bailiff, ſhall take the 
corns or goods of any one who doth not belong to the town where 
his caſtle is, without immediately paying money for them, unleſs 


he can obtain a reſpite with the free conſent of the ſeller ; but if 
he do not belong to that town, he ſhall be obliged to pay the 


Price within three weeks. No commander of caſtle ſhall 
compet any knight to give money for caſtle-guard, if he is will- 
ing to perform it in his own perſon, or by another ſuffi- 


cient man, if he cannot perform it himſelf, for a reaſonable 


caufe ; and if we ſhall have carried or ſent bim into the army, 


| he ſhall be free from caſtle-guard, according to the ſpace of time 


he ſhall have been in the army by our command. — No ſheriff or 
bailiff of ours, or of another, ſhall take the horſes or carts of any 
one to perform carriage, unleſs he pay the price anciently fixed 

by 
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by the ſtatute, viz. for a cart with two horſes ten pence a-day, 
and for a cart with three horſes fourtecn pence a-day. Net- 
ther we nor our bailiff ſhall take another man's wood for our 
caſtles, or other uſes, without the conſent of him to whom the 
wood belongs. — We ſhall not retain the lands of thoſe who 
have been convicted of felony, longer than one year and one day, 
and then they ſhall be given up to the lord of the fee. All 
wears for the future ſhall be quite removed out of the Thames, 
the Medway, and through all England, except on the ſea-coaſt. 
—— The writ which 1s called Precipe, for the future, ſhall 


not be granted to any one, concerning any tenement, by 


which a freeman may loſe his court There ſhall be one 
meaſure of wine through all our kingdom, and one meaſure 
of ale, and one meaſure of corn, viz. the quarter of London; and 
one breadth of dyed cloth, and of ruſſets, and of halberjects, viz. 


two ells within the liſts. It ſhall be the ſame with weights as. 
with meaſures. Nothing ſhall be given, for the future, for the 


writ of inquiſition of life and limb ; but it ſhall be given gratis, 
and not denied, If any hold of us by fee-farm, or ſoccage, 
or burgage, and holds an eſtate of another by military ſervice, 
we ſhall not have the cuſtody of the heir, or of his land, which 
is of the fee of another, on account of that fee- farm, or ſoccage, or 
burgage; nor ſhall we have the cuſtody of that fee- farm, ſoccage, or 


burgage land, unleſs it owes military ſervice. We ſhall not have 


the cuſtody of the heir or of the land of any one, which he holds 
of another, by military ſervice, on account of any petty ſer- 
geantry, which he holds of us, by the ſervice of giving us Knives 
or arrows, or the like. No bailiff, for the future, {hail put 
any man to his law, upon a verbal complaint, without credible 
witneſſes produced to that effect, No freeman hall be ſeized 


or impriſoved, or diſſeiſed, or outlawed, or baniſhed, or in any 
other way deſtroyed, nor will we go upon him, nor will we ſend 


upon him, except by the legal judgement of his peers, or by the 
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To none will we ſell, to none will we de- 


34 ny, to none will we delay right and juſtice. All merchants, 


unleſs they have been before publicly prohibited, ſhall be ſafe 
and ſecure, in going out of England, coming into England, ſtay- 
ing in and travelling through England, as well by land as by wa- 
ter, to buy and to fell, without any unjuſt exactions, according 
to ancient and right cuſtoms, except in tune of war; and if they 
belong to a country at war with us; and if ſuch are found in 
our territories at the beginning of a war, let them be apprehended 
without injury of their bodies or goods, until it be known to us, 
or to our chief juſticiary, how the merchants of our country are 
treated who are found then in the country at war with us; and if 
ours are not moleſted there, the other ſhall not be moleſted in our 
dominions. If any one holdeth of any eſcheat, as of the ho- 
nour of Wallingford, Nottingham, Boulogne, Lancaſter, or of 
other eſcheats, which are in our hands, and are baronies, and he 


| ſhall die, his heir ſhall not pay any other relief, or do any other 


ſervice to us, than he would have done to the baron, if the lands 
had been in the hands of the baron; and we ſhall hold it in 
the ſame manner that the baron held it. Men who reſide 
without a foreſt, ſhall not, for the future, come before our ju- 
ſtices of the foreſt, on a common ſummons, unleſs they be par- 
ties in a plea, or ſureties for ſome perſon or perſons attached 
for the foreit. —— All barons who have founded abbies, of 
which they have charters from the kings of England, or ancient 
tenures, {hall have the cuſtody of them when they are vacant, as 
of right they ought to have, and as it is declared above. All 


foreſts which were made in the time of King John our father, 


ſhall be immediately disforeſted, the ſame ſhall be done with ri- 
vers which were appropriated by the ſame King John in his time. 
—— No man ſhall be apprehended on the appeal of a woman for 


See Vol. 3. p. 380. 
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the murder of any other than her huſband, ——If King John 
our father diſſeiſed or diſpoſſeſſed any Welſhmen of their lands, li- 
berties, or other things, without a lawful trial by their peers, in 
England or in Wales, let them be immediately reſtored to them; and 
if any diſpute ſhall ariſe about it, then let it be determined in the 
marches, by the judgement of their peers, if the tenement be 
in England, according to the law of England ; if in Wales, ac- 
cording. to the law of Wales; if in the marches, according to 
the law of the marches. The Welſh ſhall do the ſame to us and 
our ſubjects. - All the above cuſtoms and liberties which we 
have granted in our kingdom to be warranted by us to our 
people, {hall be obſerved by all our ſubjects, both clergy and 
laity, towards thoſe that hold of them. But becauſe ſome 
chapters contained in the former charter, ſeemed of great import- 
ance, and of a doubtful nature, viz. of the. manner of aſſeſſing 
ſcutages, and aids, — of the debts of the Jews and others, — of the 


liberty of going out of the kingdom and returning into it, — of foreſts 


and foreſters, warrens and warreners, — of the cuſtoms of coun- 
ties, — of rivers. and their keepers, it ſeemed good to the aforeſaid: 
prelates and nobles, that theſe ſhould be ſuſpended till further. 
deliberation be had, and then we ſhall do, in the moſt ample. 
manner, concerning theſe, and all other things which may occur 
to be amended, what may tend to the common benefit of all, 
and to the peace and proſperity of us and our kingdom, But be- 
cauſe we have not yet a great ſeal of our own,.we have command- 
ed this preſent charter to be ſealed with the ſeals of our Vene- 
rable Father Lord Gualo Cardinal Preſbyter, by.the title of St Mar-- 
tin, and.Legate of the Apoſtolic ſee; and of William Mariſchal Earl. 
of Pembroke, Governor of us and of our kingdom, all the before. 
named, and many others, being witneſſes, Given by the hands: 
of the aforeſaid Lord Legate and William Mariſchal Earl of Pem- 
broke, at Briſtol, the twelfth day of November, in the firſt year 


of our reign. 
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Proviſions, &c. at the Inſtallation:-feaſt of Ralph de 
Borne, Abbot of St Auſtin' 8 3 Canterbury, 
with their prices, A. D. 1309 


Wheat, 53 loads, price, — 1 


9-0 0 
Malt, 58 loads, - I7 10 © 
Wine, 11 tuns, - Ma — 24 0 
Oats, 20 loads, 5 OW 4 68 © 
Spices, — — | — 28 0 © 
Wax, 300 pounds, — — ED © 
Almonds, 500 pounds, — — 318 0 
Carcaſles of beef, 3o, . — | 27 o © 
Hogs, 100, : - — 16 0 o 
| Sheep, 200, — — 0 
| Geeſe, 1000, — — — 16 0 o 
Capons and hens, 50o, * — 00 
Chickens, 463, 1 * 10 
Pigs, 200, 1 8 | — 00 
Swans, 34, „„ — 1 0 
Rabbits, 600, — „ — 0 
Shields of braun, 17, — 1 „ 
Partridges, mallards, bitterns, lncks, _ as if © 60 
Earthen pots, 1000, — 1 0 15 © 
Salt, 9 loads, — — — O 10 © 
4 0 


Cups, 1400, diſhes and plates, 3300, beſoms, &c. 8 


#* Chron, T. Thorn, col. 2010. 
Fiſh, 
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Fiſh, cheeſe, milk, garlic, - — L. 


2 10 © 
Eggs, 9600, | — * - 4 10 © 
Saffron and pepper, * - 1 14 © 
Coals, caſks, furnacess, — — 0 
Making tables, treſtles, dreſſers, - — 114 © 
Canvas, 3oo ells, - — — $ 0-0 
To cooks and their boys, - - 6 0 © 
To minſtrels, — be - 3 10 © 


NUMBER IV. 


A Charter of Henry III. A. D. 2008 in the vulgar 
Engliſh of that time, with a literal tranſlation in- 
terlined. 


HENRY, thurg Godes fultome, King on Engleneloande, 
HENRY, through God's ſupport, King of England, 


Lhoauerd on Vrloand, Duk on Normand, on Acquitain, Eorl 
Lord of Ireland, Duke of Normandy, of Acquitain, Earl. 


on Anjou, ſend I greting, to alle hise holde, ilzrde and 
of Anjou, ſends greeting, to all his ſubj ects, learned and 


ilewede * on Huntindonn- ſchiere. Thæt witen ge wel alle, 
unlearned * of Huntington-ſhire. This know ye well all, 


thæt we willen and unnen, thæt ure rædeſmen alle other the 
that we will and grant, what our counſellors all or the 


Clergy and — 
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moare del of heom, that beoth jchoſen thurg us and thurg 
more part of them, that be choſen through us and through 


thæt loandes- folk on ure kuneriche, habbith F 4 and ſchullen 
the land-tolk of our kingdom, have done, and ſhall 


don, in the worthnes of God, and ure treowthe; for the 
do, to the honour of God, and our allegiance, for the 


8 


freme of the loande, thurg the beſigte of than toforen 


good of the land, through the determination of thoſe before 


| iſeide rædeſinen, beo ſtedefæſt and ileſtinde in alle thinge 


ſaid counſellors, be ſtedfaſt and permanent in all things 


abutan znde, and the heaten alle ure treowe, in the treowthe 
without end, and we enjoin all our lieges, by the allegiance 


thet heo us ogen, thet heo ſtede- feſtliche healden and weren 
that they us owe, that they ſtedfaſtly hold and ſwear 


to healden and to ſwerien the iſetneſſes thet beon makede 
to hold and to maintain the ordinances that be made 


and beo to makien, thurg than to foren iſeide rædeſmen, 
and be to be made, through the before ſaid counſellors, 


other thurg the moare del of heom alſwo, alſe hit is be- 


or through the more part of them alſo, as it is be- 


foreſe iſeide. And thet æhcother helpe thet for to done 
fore ſaid. And that each other help that for to do 


bitham ilche other, aganes alle men, in alle thet heo ogt 
by them each other, againſt all men, in all that they ought 


for to done, and to foangen. And noan ne mine of loande, 
for to do, and to promote. And none either of my land, 
ne 
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ne of egetewher, thurg this beſigte, muge beon ilet other 
nor of elſewhere, through this buſineſs, may be impeded or 


iwerſed on oniewiſe. And gif oni ether onie cu- 
damaged in any way, And if any man or any woman co- 


men her ongenes, we willen and heaten, thæt alle ure treowe 
meth them againſt, we will and enjoin, that all our lieges 


heom healden deadlichistan. And for thæt we willen thet this 
them hold deadly foes. And for that we will that this 


beo ſtedefæſt and leſtinde, we ſenden gew this writ open, iſeined 
be ſtedfaſt and laſting, we ſend you this writ open, ſealed 


with ure ſeel, to halden amanges gew ine hord. Witnes us- 
with our ſeal, to keep amongſt you in ſtore, Witneſs our- 


ſelven zt Lundznthane, egtetenthe day on the monthe of Oc- 
ſelf at London, the eighteenth day of the month of Oc- 


tobr, in the two and fowertigthe geare of ure crunning. 
tober, in the two and fortieth year of our crowning. 


4 
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